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FOREWORD 

In  1943  every  aspect  of  the  social  security  program  reflected  the  impact  of  war  on  our 
national  economy.  This  was  evident  in  the  greatly  reduced  number  of  claims  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  the  decline  in  assistance  rolls,  and  the  less  than  anticipated  increase  in  the 
beneficiary  rolls  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  The  demand  for  manpower  brought 
employment  to  many  persons  who  in  ordinary  years  would  have  had  little  chance  to  hold 
paid  jobs.  The  unprecedented  volume  of  covered  employment  resulted  both  in  substantial 
increases  in  social  insurance  rights  of  previously  covered  workers,  because  of  their  steadier 
employment  and  higher  earnings,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  wage  credits  by  many  persons 
who  had  not  previously  been  in  the  covered  labor  force.  Against  these  additions  to 
potential  rights  and  accruing  obligations  of  the  social  insurance  systems  were  offsets  arising 
from  loss  of  insurance  rights  on  the  part  of  workers  who  had  entered  the  armed  services  or 
other  government  service.  This  fifth  issue  of  "the  Yearbook  therefore  deals  with  a  year 
dominated  more  by  war  conditions  than  by  the  factors  which,  in  ordinary  times,  would 
have  characterized  the  continuing  development  of  programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  related  legislation. 

As  the  social  security  program  has  developed,  each  year  of  operation  has  added  pro- 
gressively to  our  insight  into  the  factors  which  militate  for  or  against  the  economic  security 
of  workers  and  their  families.  This  Yearbook,  for  example,  is  the  first  to  carry  information 
on  the  wage  histories  of  individuals  over  a  period  of  years,  obtained  from  a  continuous 
sample  of  the  wage  records,  for  each  year  since  1937,  of  workers  in  employments  covered 
by  old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  As  these  work  histories  lengthen,  they  may  be 
expected  to  provide  more  comprehensive  and  precise  information  than  we  have  ever  had 
on  lifetime  patterns  of  work  and  earnings  of  various  groups  of  workers. 

In  the  fields  where  there  is  little  systematic  provision  for  economic  security,  informa- 
tion on  how  individuals  and  families  meet  the  threat  of  insecurity  is  less  complete  and  far 
more  general.  This  is  notably  the  situation  for  the  insecurity  arising  from  temporary  or 
prolonged  disability  and  individual  inability  to  get  or  pay  for  needed  medical  services.  It 
is  also  true  for  the  groups  still  excluded  from  all  or  nearly  all  existing  social  security  meas- 
ures. This  volume  of  the  Yearbook  attempts  for  the  first  time  to  outline  and  measure  the 
social  security  status  of  the  population  in  terms  of  the  major  common  risks  to  family 
security  and  the  extent  to  which  these  risks  are  met  through  public  programs. 

The  dramatic  changes  in  our  economy  in  1943  and  earlier  may  be  a  prelude  to  even 
greater  shifts  and  changes  when  the  war  effort  can  be  relaxed  and  after  the  war  ends.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  volume,  a  byproduct  of  social  security  operations,  will  afford  insight  into 
the  character  of  economic  and  social  problems  which  may  confront  us  in  the  transition  to 
peace,  the  resources  we  have  and  shall  have  toward  meeting  problems  of  social  security, 
and  the  additional  provisions  needed  to  continue  and  heighten  the  economic  security  and 
independence  of  American  families. 

I.  S.  Falk,  Director, 
Bureau  of  V^e search  and  Statistics. 

June  1944. 
II 


Social  Security  and  the  National  Economy 


The  pattern  of  the  wartime  economy 
had  been  fairly  well  established  by  the 
end  of  1943.  Available  materials,  fa- 
cilities, and  manpower  were  being 
utilized  to  nearly  the  maximum.  The 
rate  of  expansion  in  economic  activity 
was  not  as  rapid  as  in  1941  and  1942, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  substantial 
further  expansion  appeared  unlikely. 
Production  showed  a  tendency  to  level 
off,  and  the  size  of  the  labor  force 
seemed  to  have  stabilized. 

During  1941  and  1942  the  adjusted 
index  of  industrial  production  in- 
creased about  26  percent  in  each  year, 
while  in  1943  the  advance  was  only  8 
percent,  with  most  of  the  increase  in 
the  first  4  months  of  the  year.  The 
output  of  civilian  goods,  which  had 
dropped  since  1941,  decreased  again 
in  1943  but  was  still  larger  in  volume 
than  in  any  peacetime  year.  Employ- 
ment, which  in  December  1942  stood 
at  52.2  million  persons,  decreased 
somewhat  in  1943  and  at  the  year's 
end  numbered  51  million,  reflecting 
the  fact  that  the  continuing  expan- 
sion of  the  armed  forces  was  not 
matched  by  replacements  in  the 
civilian  labor  force.  Government  poli- 
cies initiated  or  strengthened  during 
1943  were  designed  to  stabilize  wages 
and  prices,  spread  the  available  supply 
of  civilian  goods  through  rationing, 
and  provide  for  financing  the  war 
through  taxes  and  bond  purchases. 
In  spite  of  a  substantial  increase  in 
taxes,  the  money  available  to  consum- 
ers for  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  rose  again,  but,  with  the  limi- 
tation in  consumer  goods  and  price 
controls,  the  effect  was  largely  to  in- 
crease savings. 

In  this  continuing  development  of 
a  wartime  economy,  the  social  se- 
curity program  as  a  whole  was  af- 
fected in  many  ways.  The  rising 
flow  of  income  payments  had  reduced 
need  to  a  minimum,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  public  aid  to  unemployed 
persons  and  their  dependents.  The 
work  relief  program  was  discontinued 
in  the  middle  of  1943,  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  payments  were  at  a 
very  low  level  throughout  the  year. 
Payments  for  general  assistance  and 
aid  to  dependent  children  had  de- 
creased as  a  result  of  better  employ- 


ment opportunities  and  more  aid 
from  relatives,  and  the  number  of 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind  declined  also.  The 
increased  number  of  workers  at  risk 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  loss  of 
income  from  death  or  disability  of 
wage  earners;  consequently,  work- 
men's compensation  payments  have 
increased  and  survivor  benefits  con- 
tinued the  upward  trend  to  be  ex- 
pected at  this  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance. The  need  for  workers  and 
the  attractive  level  of  wages  have 
caused  many  persons  of  retirement 
age  to  keep  on  working. 

The  increase  in  employment  and 
wages  brought  many  new  workers 
into  industries  covered  by  social  in- 
surance and  substantially  increased 
the  wages  of  employees  already  cov- 
ered. In  examining  the  effect  of  in- 
creased employment  and  wages  on 
future  benefit  rights,  it  is  necessary 
to  discuss  separately  three  different 
groups  of  the  labor  force  covered  by 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance, the  most  comprehensive  social 
insurance  program.  The  largest 
group  consists  of  workers  who  were  in 


covered  employment  before  the  war 
and  have  remained.  For  these  work- 
ers there  has  been  a  very  real  increase 
in  wage  credits  and,  consequently,  in 
potential  benefits  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance.  Their  employ- 
ment has  been  more  regular  and  their 
average  wage,  which  is  the  basis  for 
benefit  payments,  will  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  increase  in  hours  of 
work  and  in  wage  rates.  High  levels 
of  earnings  also  increased  potential 
unemployment  benefits  of  workers 
covered  by  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  or  the  Federal 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act. 

A  second  group  of  workers  left  cov- 
ered employment  to  enter  the  armed 
forces.  Under  present  provisions  for 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  their 
protection  will  be  lessened  consider- 
ably, both  in  loss  of  credited  employ- 
ment and  by  a  reduction  in  average 
wages.  Although  various  proposals 
were  before  Congress  relating  to  the 
protection  of  benefit  rights  for  these 
workers,  no  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  end  of  1943.  All  except  three 
States  have  acted  to  protect  the  un- 
employment benefit  rights  of  persons 


Chart  1. — Income  payments  to  individuals,  1929-43' 
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'  Monthly  average  for  each  qu.irter. 
Source  :  I)epartineut  of  Commerce. 
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in  the  armed  forces  who  had  acquired 
benefit  rights  prior  to  induction. 
Only  two  States  have  made  provision 
to  pay  unemployment  benefits  to  all 
returning  veterans  who  cannot  find 
jobs. 

The  third  group  of  workers  are 
those  who  ordinarily  would  not  have 
been  in  the  labor  market  or  who 
ordinarily  work  in  noncovered  em- 
ployment but  who  have  taken  jobs 
covered  by  social  insurance  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  They  include 
a  large  number  of  women,  children, 
and  older  workers.  The  withdrawal 
of  these  workers  from  the  labor  force 
or  their  return  to  noncovered  em- 
ployment after  the  war  will  mean  in 
numerous  instances  lapse  or  loss  of 
any  retirement  or  survivor  insurance 
rights  they  have  built  up,  although 
many  will  have  had  current  survivor 
protection  and  many  will  have  estab- 


lished rights  to  unemployment  bene- 
fits. 

A  third  important  result  of  the 
operations  of  a  wartime  economy  was 
the  effect  of  the  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing on  pasonents  to  recipients  of 
social  insurance  and  public  aid. 
While  the  rise  in  living  costs  was  held 
to  a  relatively  low  percentage,  a  sub- 
stantial increase  did  occur  which  re- 
duced the  current  value  of  benefit 
payments.  Under  some  public  as- 
sistance programs,  payments  have 
been  increased  to  meet  the  rise  in 
living  costs.  The  only  social  insur- 
ance program  in  which  an  increase 
in  average  benefits  followed  the  rise 
in  cost  of  living  was  unemployment 
insurance,  which  bases  benefits  on 
more  nearly  current  wages;  here, 
however,  the  extent  of  the  rise  was 
limited  by  the  provisions  in  State 
laws  which  specify  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amounts. 


Social  Security  and 
Other  Income  Payments,  1943 


Income  payments  to  individuals 
in  1943  totaled  $142.2  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  22  percent  over  the  1942 
level  (table  1  and  chart  1).  The 
classes  of  income  payments  contribut- 
ing most  heavily  to  this  increase  were 
compensation  of  employees,  especial- 
ly military  and  other  Government 
pay  rolls  and  manufacturing  pay  rolls, 
•  income  of  farm  operators,  military 
allowances,  and  income  of  nonagri- 
cultural  proprietors.  The  rise  in  pay- 
ments as  a  result  of  increased  returns 
from  productive  and  distributive  in- 
dustries, which  is  typical  of  a  year 
of  expansion,  is  augmented  in  war- 
time by  the  fiow  of  payments  to  and 
for  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
for  government  services  generally. 

The  rise  in  income  payments  was 
accompanied  by  the  imposition  of  nec- 
essary restrictions  on  the  use  of  the 
income.  The  amount  of  goods  and 
services  available  for  civilian  con- 
sumption was  limited  by  military  re- 
quirements. A  rise  in  the  price  level 
was  therefore  limited  only  by  the  use 
of  price  controls,  higher  taxes,  and 
drives  to  stimulate  the  voluntary  pur- 
chase of  war  bonds  by  nonbanking 
sources.  Thus,  of  the  $142  billion 
income  received  in  1943,  personal 
taxes  accounted  for  $18  billion,  leav- 


ing $124  billion  for  use  as  disposable 
income.  Since  only  about  $91  bil- 
lion in  goods  and  services,  at  current 
prices,  was  available  for  purchase  by 
civilians  in  1943,  savings  were  in- 
creased by  some  $33  billion.  Purchase 
of  war  savings  bonds  accounted  for 


approximately  $12.5  billion  of  total 
savings  during  the  year.  The  $91  bil- 
lion of  civilian  expenditures  was  $9 
billion,  or  11  percent,  above  the  figure 
for  1942;  the  rise  in  prices,  rather 
than  in  the  volume  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices purchased,  was  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  increase. 

Compensation  of  employees,  includ- 
ing military  pay  rolls,  amounted  to 
$100.7  billion  in  1943,  an  increase  of 
26.5  percent  over  1942.  The  increase 
was  the  result  of  two  important  fac- 
tors— a  rise  of  $8.4  billion  in  total 
Government  pay  rolls,  representing  in 
large  part  increase  in  military  pay, 
and  a  marked  shift  of  workers  from 
low-wage  and  short-hour  industries  to 
high-wage  and  long-hour  industries. 
Of  the  $21  billion  increase  in  total 
wages,  about  $11.5  billion  represented 
the  increase  in  wages  paid  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance.  Thus,  of  the  total  increase 
more  than  half  occurred  in  wages 
paid  in  employment  covered  by  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  by 
the  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs.  A  $10  bUlion  rise  in 
wages  in  manvifacturing  reflected  the 
combined  effect  of  an  ll-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  workers,  a  13- 
percent  gain  in  average  hourly  earn- 
ings, and  an  average  increase  of  2 
hours  in  the  length  of  the  workweek. 
For  other  covered  groups  the  rise  in 
total  wages  resulted  from  longer  hours 


Table  1. — Income  payments  to  individuals,  1942  and  1943  ' 

[Corrected  to  Apr.  7,  1944] 


Type  of  payment 

Amount  (in 
millions) 

Percentage  dis- 
tribution 

Per- 
centage 
change 

1943 

1942 

1943 

1942 

from 
1942 

Total               -    - 

$142,226 

S116,  652 

100.0 

100.0 

+21.9 

100,730 

27,699 

10,070 

58 

938 

1,703 

1,022 

6 

79,642 

23,933 

9,441 

586 

1,060 

1,844 

8  136 

10 

70.8 
19.5 
7.1 

n 

1.2 

.  7 

o 

68.3 

20.5 

«.l 

.5 

.9 

1.6 

.1 

(') 

-f26.5 

+15.7 

Dividends  and  interest 

+6.7 

-90.1 

Direct  relief ». 

-11.5 
-7.6 

m 

-40.0 

1  Estimates  furnished  by  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dome-stic  Commerce. 

2  Wage  and  salary  payments  minus  deductions 
for  employee  contributions  to  socisd  insurance  and 
related  programs;  includes  industrial  pensions  and 
payments  to  the  armed  forces. 

3  Earnings  of  persons  employed  by  National 
Youth  Administration,  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion, and,  through  August  1942,  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  Excludes  earnings  of  persons  employed 
on  other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  from 
emergency  funds;  such  earnings  are  included  in  com- 
pensation of  employees. 

^  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

s  Payments  to  recipients  under  special  types  of 
public  assistance  and  general  assistance,  value  of 
food  stamps  issued  through  February  1943  by  Food 


Distribution  Administration  under  food  stamp  plan, 
and  subsistence  payments  certified  through  June 
1942  by  Farm  Security  Administration.  Continen- 
tal United  States  only. 

6  Payments  under  programs  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance,  railroad  retirement,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  retirement,  veterans'  pensions,  workmen's 
compensation.  State  unemplojTnent  compensation, 
and  railroad  unemployment  insurance. 

^  Goveriunent  portion  of  payment-s  to  dependents 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces:  portion  deducts 
from  military  pay  included  under  compensation  of 
employees  as  part  of  military  pay  rolls.  Also  in- 
cludes payments  under  the  emergency  maternity 
and  infant  care  program;  1943  payments  were  S2 
million. 

8  Not  paid  prior  to  September  1942. 
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Table  2. — Income  payments  to  individuals,  by  month,  1943  ' 

[In  millions;  corrected  to  Apr.  7.  194i] 


Total  > 

Compen- 
sation of 
employ- 
ees  • 

Entrepre- 
neurial 
income,  net 
rents,  and 

royalties 

Divi- 
dends 
and 
interest 

Public  aid 

Social 
Insurance 

Military 

Month 

Work 
relief 

Direct 
relief 

and 

related 

payments 

allow- 
ances 

Total 

$142,  226 

$100, 730 

$27,  699 

$10,070 

$58 

$938 

$1, 703 

$1, 022 

.TftTHiflry 

11,068 
11,328 
11,  633 
11,659 

11,  718 
11,871 
11,948 

12,  045 
12,044 
12. 177 
12.  369 
12,  470 

7,802 
7,968 
8,074 
8,188 
8,267 
8,409 
8,485 
8,639 
8,698 
8,691 
8.809 
8.900 

2.164 
2,257 
2,348 
2,351 
,       2,329 
2,  326 
2,318 
2,348 
2,274 
2,301 
2,346 
2,337 

802 
807 
814 
821 
827 
836 
843 
851 
857 
864 
870 
878 

19 

16 
11 
7 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

82 
81 
78 
77 
76 
77 
77 
77 
78 
78 
78 
79 

142 
142 
143 
140 
141 
140 
141 
140 
141 
143 
143 
147 

66 

68 

March 

April 

64 
76 

Mav. 

74 

80 

July. 

August. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

83 
89 
95 
100 
113 
135 

1  See  footnotes,  table  1.  Compensation  of  em- 
ployees; entrepreneurial  income,  net  rents,  and  royal- 
ties; and  dividends  and  interest  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation. 


and  increased  wage  rates,  since  em- 
ployment decreased  in  all  segments  of 
the  labor  force  except  government 
and  manufacturing. 

Entrepreneurial  income,  net  rents, 
and  royalties  increased  16  percent  and 
totaled  $27.7  billion.  The  rise  in  this 
segment  of  income  payments  was  con- 
fined largely  to  income  of  farm  op- 
erators whose  income  was  $3  billion 
more  than  in  1942.  The  gain  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  higher  prices 
received  for  farm  products,  although 
the  2-percent  increase  in  total  farm 
output  contributed  to  the  rise. 

Dividends  and  interest  payments 
totaling   $10   billion   were   7   percent 


■  Includes  bonus  payments  of  I 
erans. 


million  to  vet- 


above  the  1942  level.  During  the  war 
dividend  payments  have  failed  to  re- 
flect increasing  corporate  profits, 
mainly  because  of  decision  on  the  part 
of  management  to  establish  reserves 
for  post-war  needs.  In  1939  dividend 
payments  amounted  to  95  percent  of 
profits  after  taxes,  while  in  1943  this 
ratio  was  reduced  to  less  than  50 
percent. 

Social   Security   and   Related   Pay- 
ments 

Work  relief  payments,  wliich  ex- 
ceeded $2  billion  in  each  of  3  years 
in  the  1930's,  totaled  $58  million  and 
had  ceased  by  the  middle  of  the  year 


as  the  remaining  programs  completed 
liquidation  (table  2).  The  total 
ajmount  of  direct  relief — $938  mil- 
Uon — was  12  percent  below  the  1942 
level,  although  the  decrease  was  con- 
fined largely  to  general  assistance. 
The  amounts  for  old-age  assistance 
and  aid  to  the  blind  increased,  while 
aid  to  dependent  children  declined 
(tables  4  and  30) . 

Benefits  paid  under  social  insur- 
ance and  related  programs — $1.7  bil- 
lion— totaled  7.6  percent  less  than  in 
1942,  because  the  $269  million  drop  in 
unemployment  benefits  more  thar» 
offset  the  rise  in  other  types  of  pay- 
ments (table  3).  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  $128  million  in  total  retire- 
ment, disability,  and  survivor  pay- 
ments, of  which  the  rise  in  payments 
under  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance accounted  for  $36  million  and 
that  under  the  State  workmen's  com. 
pensation  programs  for  $49  million. 

Government  allowances  to  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  first  paid  in  the  autumn  of 
1942,  became  a  more  important 
source  of  payments  in  1943  and 
amounted  to  more  than  $1  billion 
for  the  year.  The  total  amount  re- 
ceived by  dependents  of  servicemen 
exceeds  this  figure,  which  does  not  in- 
clude what  dependents  receive  in  al- 
lotments deducted  from  military  pay. 
These  deductions,  which  amounted 
to  almost  $1  billion  in  1943.  are  in- 


Table  3. — Social  insurance  and  related paymetits  to  individuals 
in  the  continental  United  States,  1942  and  1943 


[Corrected  to  May  4 

,  1944) 

Type  of  payment 

Amount  (in 
millions) 

Percentage 
distribution 

Per- 
centage 
change 

1943 

1942 

1943 

1942 

from 
1942 

Total 

$1. 703 

$1.  844 

100.0 

100.0 

-7.6 

Retirement,  disability,  and  survivor. 
Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

1,622 
173 
133 
162 

91 
1 

70 
325 
462 
377 

81 
80 

1 

1.494 
137 
129 
150 

81 
1 

68 
309 
441 
328 

350 
344 

6 

95.2 
10.2 
7.8 
9.6 
5.3 
.1 
4.1 
19.1 
26.5 
22.1 

4.8 

4.7 

.1 

81.0 
7.4 
7.0 
8.2 
4.4 
.1 
3.7 
16.8 
23.7 
17.8 

19.0 
18.7 

.3 

-f8.6 
-f26.3 
-[-3.1 

+8.0 

+12.3 

0 

Civil-service  systems 

Noncontributory  '. 

+2  9 

State  and  local  government ' 

Veterans' pensions. 

+6.2 
-(-2.6 

Workmen's  compensation 

Unemployment  insurance 

+14.9 
-76.9 

state  unemployment  insurance.. 
Railroad  imemployment  insur- 

-76.7 

1  Estimates  furnished  by  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

'  Estimates  furnished  by  Department  of  Commerce:  exceed  estimates  of 
Social  Security  Board  used  in  table  21  and  shown  in  table  50  primarily  in  that 
latter  exclude  payments  made  by  systems  making  service-connected  disability 
payments  only  (analogous  to  workmen's  compensation),  payments  under  pri- 
vate endowment  plans  such  as  that  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  systems  which 
provide  for  ptirchase  of  annuities  torough  private  insurance  companies. 


Table  4. — Public  assistance  ajid  Federal  work  program  earn- 
ings in  the  continental  United  States,  1942  and  1943  ^ 


[Corrected  to  Feb.  1 

.  1944] 

Type  of  payment 

Amount  (in 
millions) 

Percentage 
distribution 

Per- 
centage 
change 

1943 

1942 

1943 

1942 

from 
1942 

Public  assistance  (direct  relief) 

$938 

$1,0(50 

100.0 

100.0 

-11.5 

Special  types  of  public  assistance. . 

818 
652 
141 
26 
111 
...... 

51 

778 
595 
158 
25 
181 
»6 
95 

580 

87.2 
69.5 
15.0 
2.7 
11.8 

"V.O 
100.0 

73.4 
.66.1 
14.9 

2.4 

17.0 

.6 

9.0 

100.0 

+5.1 
+9.5 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

-11.2 
+1.9 

General  assistance 

-38.7 

Subsistence  payments  to  farmers. . 
Surplus-food  stamps  ..                

"-90.1 

Federal  work  program  earnings  (work 
relief)  -. 

-91.3 

'34 

11 

=  32 
503 

7.8 

5.9 
1.9 
5.5 

National   Youth   Administration 

4 

-66.5 

National   Youth   Administration 
(out-of-school) 

Work  Projects  Administration 

47 

92.2 

86.7 

-90.7 

1  Totals  differ  from  those  in  table  30.  because  value  of  surplus-food  stamps  is 
included  here  in  public  assistance,  and  earnings  of  persons  employed  on  other 
Federal  agency  projects  financed  from  emergency  funds  Eire  excluded  from 
Federal  work  program  earnings. 

2  Data  dropped  from  the  series  beginning  July  1942.  See  table  30.  footnotes 
4,  7,  and  9. 
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eluded  in  compensation  of  employees 
as  part  of  military  pay  rolls.  The  in- 
crease in  military  allowances  was  the 
third  most  important  item  in  the 
total  rise  in  income  payments,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  increase  in  com- 
pensation of  employees  and  in  en- 
trepreneurial income.  Payments 
under  the  program  for  emergency 
maternity  and  infant  care  for  service- 
men's wives  and  infant  children  are 
also  included  in  the  figures  for  mili- 
tary allowances;  these  payments 
amounted  to  only  a  few  million  dol- 
*lars  in  1943  but  will  become  more  im- 
portant in  1944. 

Effect  of  Price  Changes  in  1943 

The  substantial  increase  in  income 
payments  was  offset  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  increase  in  taxes  and  by  the 
rise  in  prices.  The  imposition  of 
higher  taxes,  administrative  controls 
on  prices,  and  self-restraint  on  the 
part  of  consumers  averted  inflationary 
price  rises.  As  the  amount  of  civilian 
goods  was  restricted,  the  pressure  of 
increased  incomes  on  the  price  level 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  serious 
without  these  checks  on  the  use  of  dis- 
posable income  and  on  allowable  in- 
creases in  prices. 

The  cost  of  living  in  1943  for  wage 
earners  in  large  cities — as  indicated 
by  the  BLS  index — was  about  6  per- 
cent more  than  in  1942;  the  in- 
crease since  1940  is  23.4  percent.  The 
rise  in  1943,  as  in  previous  years,  was 
confined  largely  to  the  food  and 
clothing  items.  It  reflected  predomi- 
nantly the  higher  prices  received  by 
agricultural  producers  for  their  goods 


and  the  shift  of  textile  and  clothing 
manufacturers  to  higher-priced  types 
of  goods.  Rents,  which  have  been 
under  rigid  control,  particularly  in 
large  urban  areas  and  centers  of  war 
production,  have  advanced  only  3  per- 
cent since  1940. 

Though  price  rises  have  been  rela- 
tively minor  for  wartime,  certain 
groups  of  the  population  living  on 
fixed  incomes  have  been  placed  at  a 
disadvantage.  In  addition  to  persons 
who  have  received  no  increase  in 
wages  or  other  private  income,  the  rise 
in  living  costs  has  particularly  af- 
fected certain  recipients  of  assistance 
or  social  insurance  benefits.  The 
average  primary  benefit  under  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance,  for  example, 
has  increased  only  3.6  percent  since 
1940,  as  compared  with  the  23.4-per- 
cent increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
For  benefits  awarded  in  1940  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  has  of 
course  reduced  the  current  value  of 
each  award  by  the  full  amount  of  the 
rise,  since  the  benefit  amount  is  not 
subject  to  change.  Unemployment 
benefits  are  more  sensitive  to  rises  in 
the  wage  level  than  are  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  payments,  be- 
cause they  are  based  on  more  nearly 
current  wages.  In  1943  the  average 
unemployment  benefit  was  31  percent 
more  than  in  1940;  part  of  this  in- 
crease was  due,  however,  to  liberaliza- 
tion of  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws.  The  average  old-age 
assistance  payment  has  increased  25 
percent,  though  the  amount  of  in- 
crease varies  considerably  among  the 
States. 


Chart  2. — Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance: Workers  with  taxable  wages 
and  total  taxable  wages,  1937-43  ' 


Employment  and  Wages 


In  each  month  of  1943  the  civilian 
labor  force  was  below  the  comparable 
month  of  1942,  according  to  estimates 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  a  dif- 
ference of  250,000  in  January  widened 
to  1.6  million  by  December  (table  5). 
The  lower  level  in  1943  reflects  the  5 
million  decrease  in  the  number  of 
males  in  the  labor  force  over  these 
2  years,  which  was  only  partially  off- 
set by  the  addition  of  3.9  million  fe- 
males to  the  labor  force.  In  December 
1943  there  were  only  a  million  more 
women  in  the  labor  force  than  in  De- 
cember 1942,  as  compared  with  the 
2.6    million    difference    between    the 


figures  for  January  of  these  years; 
evidently  the  stream  of  women  re- 
placements was  gradually  becoming 
smaller.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that,  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  1943,  the  number  of  female 
nonworkers  aged  14  and  over  began  to 
increase  after  a  fairly  steady  drop 
since  January  1942. 

The  movement  in  the  labor  force 
was,  in  effect,  the  same  as  that  for 
the  employed  segment;  through- 
out 1943  the  number  of  unemployed 
workers  never  exceeded  1.4  million, 
and  by  the  year's  end  it  had  dropped 
below  900,000.    Over  the  2  years,  un- 
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See  table  5 

2 

employment  dropped  by  about  3.0  mil- 
lion. This  decline  is  clearly  reflected 
in  unemployment  benefit  figures;  in 
December  1943  the  average  weekly 
number  of  beneficiaries — 64,000 — was 
more  than  450,000  below  the  figure  for 
December  1941. 

Covered  Employment 

About  48.0  million  workers  were 
engaged  at  some  time  during  1943 
in  employment  covered  by  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance;  in  1942,  the  num- 
ber was  46.6  million  (chart  2).  Cover- 
age under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  program  during  the 
year  was  estimated  at  44.8  million  as 
compared  with  the  42.0  million  in 
1942. 

Under  both  these  programs  the  num- 
ber of  workers  employed  at  some  time 
during  the  year  exceeds  the  number 
employed  at  any  one  time.  While 
old-age  and  sm-vivors  insurance  rec- 
ords do  not  show  employment  as  of  a 
particular  date,  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  records  give  em- 
ployment data  on  a  monthly  basis 
as  well  as  the  unduplicated  total  for 
the  year.  Of  the  44.8  million  workers 
in  employment  covered  by  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  at 
some  time  dming  1943,  only  30.9  mil- 
lion were  employed  in  June,  the  peak 
month.  The  difference  between  the 
two  figures  is  accounted  for  by  con- 
siderable shifting  between  covered 
and  noncovered  employment  and  the 
turn-over  due  to  inductions  of  many 
covered  workers  into  the  armed  forces 
and  their  replacement  by  workers 
who  entered  the  labor  market  or  cov- 
ered employment  during  the  year. 

Employer  returns  imder  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  and  special 
tabulations   from   the   wage   records 
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Table  5. — Employment  status  oj  population  aged  14  and  over,  December  of  each  year, 

1941-43 


Persons  (in  millions) 

Percentage  distribution 

Employment  status 

December 

December 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Total  population  aged  14  and  over 

102.0 

103.1 

104.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Nonworkers  -                                --         ---       -- 

46.3 

55.7 
2.0 

63.7 
3.3 

50.4 

29.5 
20.9 

43.1 

60,0 
6.4 

63.6 
1.4 

62.2 

30.7 
21.6 

41.8 

62.3 
10.3 
52.0 
.9 
61.0 

30.2 
20.8 

46.4 

54.6 
2.0 

52.6 
3.2 

49.4 

41.8 

58.2 
6.2 

52.0 
1.4 

50.6 

40.2 

Tntfll  Ifihnr  fnr(^  (ftqt.iTTl fttpfl ^ 

69.8 

9.9 

49.9 

Unemployed 

.9 

49.0 

Estimated  number  of  employed  workers: 
Employment  covered   by  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insiirftnnp  1 

'  Based  on  Census  sample  enumeration  of  individ- 
uals. Estimates  based  on  pay-roll  reports,  whicb 
include  workers  on  the  pay  roll  of  more  than  1  em- 
ployer during  a  specified  period,  indicate  that  at  the 
end  of  December  1943  about  33.5  million  workers 


were  on  pay  rolls  in  employments  covered  by  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  War  Manpower 
Commission. 


quarters  of  each  year,  changes  from 
1942  in  the  volume  of  covered  employ- 
ment varied  among  the  States.  De- 
creases ranging  from  0.2  to  18.8  per- 
cent occurred  in  20  States,  while  in- 
creases in  the  remaining  31  States 
ranged  from  0.1  to  19.3  percent.  The 
completion  of  military  and  other  con- 
struction projects  related  to  the  war 
program  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  drop  in  employment  in  many  of 
the  States  showing  decreases.  Even 
after  the  decreases  from  1942,  how- 
ever, covered  employment  increased 
(chart  3)  in  all  States  in  the  first  3 


Chart  3. — Unemployment  compensa- 
tion: Percentage  increase  in  covered 
employment,  hy  State,  1943  compared 
with  1940' 


give  a  basis  for  estimating  the  total 
number  of  workers  with  taxable  wages 
In  covered  employment  at  some  time 
during  a  calendar  quarter.  The  av- 
erage of  the  preliminary  four  quar- 
terly estimates  for  1943  was  37.4  mil- 
lion, 4.4  percent  above  the  average  for 
1942.  Figures  for  all  4  quarters  were 
higher  than  those  for  comparable 
quarters  of  1942,  although  there  was 
a  drop  in  the  last  quarter.  The 
decrease  in  the  fourth  quarter  prob- 
ably resulted  partly  from  a  decrease 
in  employment  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  workers  who 


Table  6. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 

.  Applicants  for  account  numbers,    1943, 

and  change  from  1942,  by  age,  sex,  and 


Race  and  age 
group 


Total 

Eacc: 

White 

Negro 

Age  group: 
Under  15.-.. 

15-19. 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

36-39 

40-44 

45-49 

60-54 

65-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70  and  over. 
Unknown . . 


Male      Female 


4,  453, 146 


2,  495, 988  3, 769, 636 
362, 085     693, 610 


418, 145      103,  87: 

1, 412, 842  1,  640, 541 

108, 405      469, 191 


70, 118 

356, 675 

84,767 

366,  882 

104,  680 

373,862 

112,014 

327, 262 

113,476 

283,740 

105, 289 

209,  366 

98,447 

142,674 

84, 396 

77,  221 

69,860 

31,881 

64,881 

11.616 

763 

467 

Change  from  1942 


Male      Female 


-699, 303 


-594, 243 
-105,060 


183, 464 
-366,  802 
-117,774 
-48,  733 
-02,  609 
-61,788 
-57,  702 

-65, 954 

-57,  330 

-36,  266 

-21,411 

-44 

12,  611 

35 


117,  688 
245,  517 


98, 249 
-1, 169 
-16,  896 
16, 909 
23,609 
26,  370 
23,685 

46, 149 
46, 970 
47, 076 
30, 352 
16,  752 
5,962 
87 


I  Excludes  114,076  account  numbers  issued  in  1943 
to  civilian  employees  of  the  War  Department  (see 
table  66  for  these  data),  and  10,376  applicants  of 
unknown  sex  and/or  race. 


had  received  $3,000  in  covered  wages 
by  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  and 
hence  are  not  included  in  the  next 
quarter's  figures  for  workers  with 
taxable  wages,  exceeded  the  compar- 
able group  in  1942.  The  effect  of  ex- 
cluding workers  who  had  already  re- 
ceived as  much  as  $3,000  in  taxable 
wages  also  deflated  to  some  extent 
the  increase  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters. 

Average  monthly  employment  cov- 
ered by  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  was  30.5  miUion, 
3.8  percent  above  the  1942  level.  The 
difference  between  comparable 
months  of  1942  and  1943  had  changed, 
however,  from  an  excess  of  2.4  million 
in  January  to  a  202,000  decrease  in 
December.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  6  years  for  which  data 
are  available,  there  was  a  drop  in 
employment  covered  by  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  from  the 
comparable  months  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  figures  furnish  proof  that 
the  induction  of  men  into  the  armed 
forces  from  covered  employment  was 
not  being  matched  by  replacements. 

Data  by  industry  are  not  yet  avail- 
able for  the  last  quarter  of  1943.  In 
the  first  3  quarters  of  that  year,  only 
the  manufacturing  and  the  transpor- 
tation, communication,  and  public 
utilities  divisions  recorded  increases 
over  the  corresponding  quarters  of 
1942.  In  other  industries  covered  by 
unemployment  compensation,  em- 
ployment declined,  with  a  particularly 
large  decrease  in  construction.  Again 
on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  first  3 


PERCENTAGE  INCREASE 
20    40    60    80 


N.Y. 

N.MEX. 

D.C. 

IDAHO 

S.DAK. 

WYO. 

N.H. 

N.OAK. 

MONT. 


^  Percentage  increases,  based  on  estimated 
average  for  first  9  months  of  1943  compared 
with  average  for  first  9  months  of  1940.  re- 
liect  cbanses  since  1940  in  size  of  firms  in- 
cluded in  following  States  :  Washington,  from 
8  or  more  workers  to  1  or  more,  effective  July 
1941  :  Massachusetts,  from  4  or  more  to  1  or 
more,  effective  January  1943. 
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Table  7. — Old-age  anc/ survivors  insurance; 
Percentage  distribution  of  workers  with 
taxable  wages  in  1940,  194h  and  1942, 
and  with  first  taxable  wages  in  1940, 
1941,  and  1942,  by  number  of  quarters 
with  taxable  wages  '  * 


Year  of  em- 
ployment 

Total 

Workers  with  taxable 
wages  in — 

1 
quar- 
ter 

2 
quar- 
ters 

3 
quar- 
ters 

4 
quar- 
ters 

Taxable  wages 
in— 
1940 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

13.4 
13.0 

15.4 

49.8 
39.2 
43.6 

11.6 
12.8 
14.0 

26.2 
30.5 
30.2 

11.0 
12.4 
13.4 

13.0 
19.  S 
17.5 

61.0 

1941 

61.8 

1942 

67.2 

First     taxable 
wages  in — 
1940 

11.0 

1941     . 

10.8 

1942 

8.7 

1  Based  on  sample  data  for  each  year;  for  more 
detailed  information,  see  table  58. 

quarters  of  1943  over  that  in  the  same 
period  of  1940. 

Applications  for  account  numbers, 
under  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance, which  give  some  indication  of 
the  number  of  workers  entering  cov- 
ered employment  for  the  first  time, 
were  about  330,000  fewer  in  1943 
than  in  1942;  '  in  the  first  half  of 
1943,  the  number  of  applicants  ex- 
ceeded those  in  the  same  period  of 
1942  by  almost  625,000;  in  the  sec- 
end  half  there  was  a  drop  of  more 
than  950,000  from  the  1942  levels. 
The  substantial  drop  in  the  number 
of  male  applicants  was  to  be,  ex- 
pected ;  although  the  total  number  of 
female  applicants  exceeded  that  in 
1942,  there  was  a  significant  decline 
in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Among  the  male  applicants,  the 
only  age  groups  with  increases  from 
1942  were  under  15  and  70  and  over 
(table  6j.  The  decreases  in  other  age 
groups  are  explained  by  the  steadily 
decreasing  number  who  had  not  al- 
ready received  account  numbers  and 
inductions  of  men  into  the  armed 
forces.  There  was  an  increase  in  fe- 
male applicants  in  all  age  groups  ex- 
cept 15-19  and  20-24;  particularly 
large  increases  occurred  for  ages 
under  15  and  over  64  years.  Both 
white  and  Negro  male  applicants 
were  fewer  than  in  1942,  white  appli- 
cants by  19  percent,  and  Negro  by  23 
percent.  Among  female  applicants, 
the   increase  for   Negro   women    (55 


percent)    greatly  exceeded  that  for 
white  women  (3  percent) . 

Insured  Status  and  Quarters  of  Cov- 
erage 

Many  workers  are  in  covered  em- 
ployment only  a  part  of  the  year,  and 
shifts  in  and  out  of  coverage  have  been 
accentuated  during  the  war.  Infor- 
mation from  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  wage  records,  now  avail- 
able through  1942,  gives  some  indica- 
tion -of  the  changes  in  patterns  of 
employment    during    the    early    war 


period.  Table  7  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  workers  by  the  number  of 
quarters  in  which  they  received  wage 
credits  in  each  year  1940-42. 

In  each  of  these  3  years,  fewer  than 
two-thirds  of  all  workers  had  been 
employed  in  all  4  quarters  of  the  year; 
in  1942  the  proportion  was  less  than 
60  percent.  In  1942  more  than  15 
workers  in  each  100  were  employed  in 
less  than  2  quarters  of  the  year;  of 
the  workers  entering  covered  employ- 
ment in  1942  for  the  first  time,  44 
in  100  worked  less  than  2  quarters. 


Chart  4. — Old-age   and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  applicants 
jor  account  numbers,  by  age  group  and  sex,  for  each  year,  1937-45 


'  Excludes  114,076  account  numbers  is- 
sued in  1943  to  Federal  civilian  employees 
of  the  War  Department.  See  table  56  for 
these  data. 
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Chart  5. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  workers  with 
taxable  wages  in  1942,  by  amount  of  such  wages,  for  each  age  group  ' 
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Shifts  in  employment  patterns  are 
also  reflected  in  the  proportion  of 
workers  who  have  acquired  insured 
status  under  the  program.  The  con- 
tinuous work-history  sample  of  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  records 
provides  data  showing  the  trend  in 
the  number  of  workers  with  current 
and  fully  insured  status  since  1940." 

[In  millions] 


Date 

Cumulative 
total  of  living 
workers  with 
wage  credits 

Fully 
insured 

Currently 
but  not 
fully  in- 
sured 

Jan  1, 1940 

40.8 
44.9 
61.2 
69.0 
66.6 

22.9 
24.2 
25.8 
28.1 
1  29.8 

Jan.  1,  1941 

Jan.  1,1942 

Jan.  1, 1943 

Jan.  1, 1944 

0.7 

1.8 

3.2 

■  S.O 

the  first  half  of  1940  and  workers 
currently  insured  were  also  fully  in- 
sured. For  later  years  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  quarters  of  cover- 
age necessary  for  the  two  types  of  in- 
sured status  has  widened;  the  number 
of  quarters  needed  for  fully  insured 
status — half  of  all  quarters  since  1936 
or  since  age  21 — now  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  number  needed  for  currently 
insured  status — 6  out  of  the  last  12. 
Second,  many  workers  who  have  en- 
tered covered  employment  as  a  result 


of  the  wartime  demand  have  attained 
currently  but  not  fully  insured  status. 

The  22.9  million  fully  insured  work- 
ers as  of  January  1,  1940,  are  not  all 
included  in  the  total  of  29.8  million 
shown  for  January  1,  1944.  Some 
workers  with  fully  insured  status  had 
left  covered  employment  for  various 
reasons  during  the  4-year  period, 
either  permanently  or  long  enough  to 
lose  their  fully  insured  status.  On 
the  other  hand,  improved  employ- 
ment conditions  have  enabled  many 
workers  who  entered  covered  employ- 
ment before  the  war  to  achieve  fully 
insured  status.  By  the  beginning  of 
1944,  approximately  66.6  million  liv- 
ing employees  had  received  credited 
wages  in  covered  employment. 
About  44.7  percent  of  these  had  fully 
insui-ed  status  and  7.5  percent  were 
currently  but  not  fully  insured. 

Data  on  insured  status  under  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws 
are  available  only  for  the  workers  who 
were  employed  in  1941.  Of  all  work- 
ers in  covered  employment  in  that 
year,  it  is  estimated  that  80  percent 
had  had  sufBcient  employment  and 
wages  to  qualify  them  for  benefits  in 
1942.  Probably  the  1943  percentage 
did  not  exceed  that  in  1941. 

Railroad  Employment 

Approximately  3.1  million  workers 
were  employed  at  some  time  in  1943 
in  the  railroad  and  related  industries 
covered  by  the  railroad  retirement 
and  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams, an  increase  of  27  percent  over 
the  number  employed  during  1942. 
The  volume  of  railroad  traffic,  pas- 
senger and  freight,  exceeded  that  for 
1942  by  a  wide  margin,  and  the  de- 
mand for  workers  in  the  industry  in- 


Chart  6. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average  annual  wages  of  workers  with 
wage  credits  in  1937-42,  by  years  of  covered  employment  and  sex ' 
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creased  throughout  1943.  Turn-over 
in  employment  was  high;  although 
in  June  and  December  only  1.6  mil- 
lion workers  were  employed,  3.1  mil- 
lion had  employment  in  the  industry 
at  some  time  during  the  year. 

Governtnent  Employment 

The  monthly  average  of  civilian 
employment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, most  of  v/hich  is  covered  by 
the  civil-service  retirement  system, 
increased  30  percent  over  1942.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  year  the  level  of  em- 


ployment was  about  3  million  work- 
ers. As  of  March  31,  1944,  some  70 
percent  of  all  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees in  the  continental  United 
States  were  employees  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  or  were  in  emer- 
gency war  agencies.  Since  1940  Fed- 
eral employment  has  increased  by 
more  than  2  million  employees,  most 
of  whom  were  engaged  on  a  war- 
duration  basis.  After  the  war  a 
large  proportion  of  these  employees 
will  leave  Federal  jobs,  and  probably 
most  of  them  will  have  had  less  than  5 


Table  8. — Selected  social  insurance   and  related  programs:   Estimated  pay    rolls  in 
covered  employment  in  relation  to  all  wages  and  salaries,  by  specified  period,  1937-43 

[Corrected  to  July  24,  1944]    " 


All 
wages 
and  sal- 
aries 1 

Pay  rolls  covered  by  retirement  programs  ' 

Pay  rolls  covered  by  unem- 
ployment insurance  pro- 
grams 2 

Period 

Total 

Old-age 
and  sur- 
vivors in- 
surance 3 

Rail- 
road 
retire- 
ment < 

Federal 
civil- 
service 
retire- 
ments 

State 
and 
local 
govern- 
ment « 

Total 

State  un- 
employ- 
ment in- 
sm-ance ' 

Railroad 
unem- 
ployment 
insur- 
ance 8 

Amount  (in  millions) 

Calendar  year: 
1937 

$46, 053 
41,  247 
44, 313 
48,  771 
60, 8te 
80,477 

101,841 

23,  298 
26,  392 
2.5,  631 
27;  620 

$37, 943 
34, 146 
37,  626 
41,912 
62.  679 
67,  787 
81,924 

18,  792 
20,  .536 
20,  618 
22,  078 

$32, 770 
29, 026 
32.  222 
35, 860 
45,  492 
68.130 
70,052 

16,964 
17,  615 
17,  661 
18,912 

$2, 265 
2,010 
2,149 
2,272 
2,686 
3.337 
3,781 

892 
931 
968 
990 

$1, 050 
1,139 
1,221 
1,430 
1,912 
3,600 
6,083 

1,167 
1,295 
1,303 
1,328 

$1,858 
1,971 
2,034 
2,350 
2.590 
2,720 
3,  008 

779 
795 
586 

848 

(•) 
$28, 210 
31,  218 
34,  722 
44,831 
68,116 
69,  070 

16,719 
17, 227 

17,  356 

18,  769 

(•) 
$26, 200 
29,069 
32,450 
42,  146 
54,779 
65,  289 

14,  827 
16,296 
16,387 
17,779 

$2  266 

1938 

2,010 

1939 

2,149 

1940 

2,272 

1941 

2,685 

1942.... 

3  337 

1943 

3,781 

1943 

January-March- _ 

Aprii-June 

892 
931 

July-September 

October-December--. 

968 
990 

Percent  of  all  wages  and  salaries 

Calendar  year: 

1937 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

84.2 
82.8 
84.9 
85.9 
86.5 
84.2 
80.5 

80.7 
80.9 
80.1 
80.2 

72.7 
70.4 
72.7 
73.5 
74.7 
72.2 
68.8 

68.5 
69.0 
68.9 
68.7 

5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
4.4 
4.1 
3.7 

3.8 
3.7 
3.8 
3.6 

2.4 
2.7 
2.8 
2,9 
3.1 
4.5 
5.0 

6.0 
6.1 
5.1 
4.8 

4.1 
4.8 
4.6 
4.8 
4.3 
3.4 
3.0 

3.4 
3.1 
2.3 
3.1 

(•) 

68.4 

70.4 

71.2 

73.6 

72.2 

67.8 

67.4 
67.9 
67.7 
68.2 

(•) 
63.5 
65.6 
66.5 
69.2 
68.1 
64.1 

63.6 
64.2 
63.9 
64.6 

6.0 

1938—- 

4.9 

1939.  .. 

■  4.8 

1940 

4.7 

1941.... 

4.4 

1942 

4.1 

1943 

3.7 

1943 

January-March 

April-June.-  , 

3.8 
3.7 

July-September 

October-December 

3.8 
3.6 

1  Data  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Quarterly  data  have  been  adjusted  to 
correct  for  distribution  of  bonus  payments.  Repre- 
sents estimated  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  cash  and 
in  kind  in  continental  United  States  and,  in  addition, 
.\rmy  and  Navy  pay  rolls  in  all  other  areas.  In- 
cludes employee  contributions  to  social  insurance 
and  retirement  programs.  Because  estimates  of  all 
wages  and  salaries  are  built  up  by  industry  groups, 
amount  in  covered  and  noncovered  employment 
cannot  be  determined  iirecisely.  While  the  estimat- 
ed amount  in  covered  employment  included  within 
this  total  differs  from  pay  rolls  in  covered  employ- 
ment as  given  in  this  table,  the  difference  is  so  small 
that  it  does  not  invalidate  relationship  of  covered 
pay  rolls  to  total.  Commerce  estimates  relate  to 
calendar  quarters;  estimates  for  pay  rolls  covered  by 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  railroad  retirement, 
and  unemployment  compensation  relate  to  pay 
periods  ended  in  calendar  quarlers. 

2  All  programs  except  Federal  civil-service  retire- 
ment and  State  and  local  government  cover  pay 


rolls  in  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii.  Federal  civil-service  retirement  pay  rolls 
include  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  covered  by 
Alaska  Railroad  and  Panama  Canal  Zone  Retire- 
ment Acts. 

3  Represents  taxable  wages  plus  estimated  non- 
taxable wages  in  excess  of  $3,000  earned  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  program.    Series  revised. 

*  Represents  taxable  wages  plus  nontaxable  wages 
in  excess  of  $300  per  month. 

5  Based  on  fiscal-year  data. 

6  Based  on  total  pay  rolls,  excluding  noncovered 
employees. 

^  Represents  taxable  wages  plus  nonta-xable  wages 
earned  in  employment  covered  by  programs;  ex- 
cludes earnings  of  railroad  workers  covered  by  State 
laws  through  June  1939.    Data  for  1943  estimated. 

8  Estimated  for  1937-June  1939  when  railroad 
workers  were  covered  by  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws. 

"  Not  available. 


years'  service.  Since  rights  to  a  de- 
ferred retirement  annuity  are  vested 
only  in  persons  who  have  had  at  least 
5  years  in  jobs  covered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  the  net  ef- 
fect of  the  several  years  of  coverage 
of  these  wartime  Federal  workers  will 
be  a  refund  of  the  contributions  they 
have  made  under  the  retirement  sys- 
tem plus  interest  on  their  deposits  in 
the  retirement  fund.  While  some  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  coordinat- 
ing old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
and  the  retirement  system  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  to  provide  some  meas- 
ure of  protection  for  the  war-dura- 
tion employees  and  others  whose 
employment  shifts  between  Federal 
and  other  employment,  no  action  was 
taken  during  1943. 

Employment  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments remained  fairly  stationary 
during  1943,  with  a  slight  drop  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  year.  There  was 
a  moderate  increase,  however,  in  the 
proportion  of  these  workers  who  were 
covered  b^  retirement  systems  main- 
tained by  State  and  local  govern- 
ment units.  This  increase  resulted 
from  the  establishment  of  new  sys- 
tems providing  protection  to  some 
workers  who  had  not  previously  been 
covered  by  any  retirement  plan.  The 
new  systems  were  in  general  State- 
administered  although  they  included 
many  local  units. 

Wages  in  Covered  Employment 

Total  wages  and  salaries  of  $101.8 
billion  in  1943,  including  military  pay 
rolls  and  prior  to  deduction  of  em- 
ployee contributions  to  social  insur- 
ance and  related  programs,  increased 
26.5  percent  over  1942  (table  8) .  The 
rise  in  Government  pay  rolls  ac- 
counted for  40  percent  and  the  in- 
crease in  total  manufacturing  wages 
for  48  percent  of  the  total  increase 
of  $21  billion.  On  the  Government 
side,  the  increase  in  military  pay  rolls 
was,  of  course,  the  dominant  fac^ 
tor  as  the  armed  forces  grew  from 
about  4  million  to  approximately  10.3 
million.  In  manufacturing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  increase  of  several  mil- 
lion employees,  there  was  a  further 
concentration  of  employment  in  high- 
wage  industries,  and  the  full  effect 
of  higher  rates  granted  in  1942  was 
first  felt  in  1943.  Among  groups  other 
than  manufacturing,  only  transpor- 
tation had  a  pay-roll  increase  of  as 
much  as  $1   billion  above  the   1942 
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level;     employment    in    most    other 
groups  declined  during  the  year. 

Pay  rolls  covered  by  retirement  sys- 
tems included  in  table  8  amounted  to 
$81.9  billion,  or  80  percent  of  all  wages 
and  salaries.  This  proportion  was  a 
decrease  from  that  in  1942,  when  84 
percent  of  all  wages  and  salaries  were 
paid  in  covered  employments;  the 
decline,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  military  pay  rolls. 

Wages  of  employees  covered  by  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  amounted 
to  $70.1  billion.  Wliile  total  wagfes 
increased  by  26.5  percent  over  1942, 
wages  of  workers  covered  by  this  pro- 
gram increased  only  20.5  percent.  As 
a  proportion  of  total  wages,  wages  in 
employment  covered  by  this  program 
therefore  declined  from  the  72.2  per- 
cent level  of  1942  to  68.8  percent  in 
1943;  practically  all  the  increase  oc- 
curred in  manufacturing.  Wages 
paid  in  construction  decreased,  while 
no  other  covered  industry  had  an 
increase  exceeding  $2  billion. 

Employees  in  industries  covered  by 
State  unemployment  compensation 
laws  received  $65.3  billion  in  wages, 
an  increase  of  $10.5  billion  over  1942. 
Wages  in  industries  covered  by 
unemployment  compensation  repre- 
sented 64  percent  of  total  wages,  a 
drop  from  68  percent  in  1942.  The 
coverage  of  this  program  differs  from 
that  of  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance mainly  in  exclusions  by  State 
size-of-firm  provisions.  Therefore  it 
is  evident  that  most  of  the  increase 
in  wages,  as  in  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance,  occurred  in  maniifactur- 
ing.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Increase  in  wages  attributable  to  in- 
creased empl03'ment  will  have  a  more 
important  effect  on  unemployment 
benefit  rights  than  on  rights  to  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits, 
because  the  eligibility  requirement 
for  unemployment  benefits  is  met  in 
general  by  only  a  year's  attachment  to 
the  labor  market  and  many  persons 
consequently  will  qualify  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  but  not  for  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance. 

Under  the  railroad  retirement  and 
railroad  unemployment  insurance 
programs,  both  of  which  cover  the 
same  groups  of  workers,  wages  in- 
creased about  13  percent  and  dropped 
from  4.1  percent  in  1942  to  3.7  percent 
of  total  wages.  While  railroad  em- 
ployment increased  slightly,  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  rise  in  wages 


covered  by  the  two  programs  was  the 
wage  increase  granted  to  railroad  em- 
ployees in  1942  and  the  increase 
granted  in  January  1944  and  made 
retroactive  to  October  1943. 

Wages  of  civilian  Federal  employees 
covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  increased  about  41  percent 
and  represented  a  larger  proportion  of 
total  wages  in  1943  than  in  1942. 
The  number  of  civilian  Federal  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  retirement  act 
is  available  only  on  a  fiscal-year  basis; 
between  June  1942  and  June  1943  the 
number  increased  by  37  percent.  The 
slightly  higher  increase  in  wages  re- 
flects the  considerable  turn-over  in 
Federal  employment;  the  annual  wage 
figure  includes  the  wages  earned  by 


employees  who  worked  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  while  employment  as 
of  June  excludes  many  workers  who 
were  employed  in  other  months  of  the 
year  but  not  in  June.  A  substantial 
part  of  the  wages  paid  to  employees 
covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  will  not  result  In  benefit 
rights,  and  the  effect  of  the  increase 
on  benefit  rights  and  amounts  was 
probably  very  slight. 

Wages  and  salaries  paid  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment retirement  systems  totaled 
10.6  percent  more  than  in  1942.  The 
rise  represents  the  combined  effect  of 
wages  paid  under  new  systems  and 
wage  increases  given  to  employees  al- 
ready covered. 


Social  Security  Financing 


The  extensive  mobilization  of  the 
economy  during  the  second  year  of 
our  active  participation  in  the  war 
left  a  distinct  imprint  on  social  se- 
curity finances  and  at  the  same  time 
altered  the  character  of  the  influence 
of  those  finances  on  economic  events 
In  1943.  Expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  war  activities  reached 
the  phenomenal  rate  of  nearly  $7 
billion  a  month.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  adjusted  index  of  indus- 
trial production  stood  at  more  than 
double  its  1935-39  average  through- 
out the  year  and  in  December  1943 
was  241.  The  gross  national  product 
in  1943  was  more  than  $186  billion. 

While  total  Federal  tax  receipts  in 
1943  were  far  above  previous  levels, 
the  Treasury  recorded  a  deficit  of 
more  than  $53  billion  for  the  year. 
The  national  economy  was  character- 
ized by  an  improvement  in  the  income 
status  of  a  majority  of  the  civilian 
population.  The  rise  in  private  pur- 
chasing power  created  a  large  and 
threatening  surplus  which  exceeded, 
by  many  billions  of  dollars,  the  value 
at  current  prices  of  the  goods  and 
services  available  to  civilians.  A  con- 
siderable volume  of  surplus  purchas- 
ing power  was  drawn  off  by  the  per- 
sonal taxes  collected  in  1943,  while 
many  additional  billions  of  cuiTent 
income  were  converted  into  savings. 

Each  of  the  three  major  aspects  of 
social  security  financing  was  affected 
to  some  degree  by  current  economic 
developments.    Since  the  primary  ob- 


jective of  social  security  is  to  offset 
loss  or  lack  of  income,  social  secm'ity 
expenditures  varied  inversely,  in  gen- 
eral, with  changes  in  the  general  in- 
come status  of  the  population.  Social 
insui-ance  contributions  are  based  on 
taxable  pay  roUs  and  hence  fluctu- 
ated with  changes  in  the  volume  of 
such  pay  rolls.  Trust  fund  opera- 
tions, resulting  from  the  balances  be- 
tween expenditm-es  and  revenues,  re- 
flected changes  in  both  items. 

Social  Security  Expenditures 

Federal  expenditures  for  social  se- 
cui'ity  and  related  purposes,  plus 
similar  expenditures  from  State  and 
local  funds,  become  in  large  measure 
income  payments  to  individuals  in 
the  form  either  of  payments  to  insm'- 
ance  beneficiaries  and  assistance  re- 
cipients or  of  salaries  to  personnel 
who  administer  programs  or  provide 
vvelfare  and  other  services.  Only  a 
small  proportion  represented  expen- 
ditures for  supplies,  equipment,  travel 
and  other  items  not  resulting  imme- 
diately in  income  pajTnents.  Thus 
expenditures  for  social  security  and 
related  purposes  contributed  to  the 
record  total  of  income  payments  of 
$142  billion  in  1943. 

The  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
majority  of  civilians  in  1943 — shown 
in  the  rise  of  per  capita  income  to  the 
unprecedented  figure  of  $1,031 — and 
the  low  level  of  unemployment  caused 
social  secui'ity  expenditures  as  a 
whole  to  decline  in  this  year.     The 
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total  cash  outgo  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  for  programs  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement  and  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Acts  was  more  than  one-fifth 
below  the  corresponding  outgo  in  1942 
(table  9).  The  rate  of  cash  outgo  was 
downward  duiing  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  the  year,  turned  upward 
in  the  third  quarter,  and  fell  appre- 
ciably in  the  last.  Declines  in  ex- 
penditures under  some  programs 
more  than  offset  increases  in  others, 
which  were  smaller  than  they  would 
have  been  in  ordinary  economic  cir- 
sumstances.  Because  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  war  expenditures,  which 
represented  more  than  90  percent  of 
total  Federal  expenditures  in  1943, 
the  Federal  cash  outgo  for  social  se- 
curity was  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
total,  as  compared  with  about  10  per- 
cent in  pre-war  years  (cliart  7) . 

It  follows  from  the  basic  character 
of  social  security  expenditures  that  by 
far  the  major  part  went  to  persons 
of  very  small  income.  Purchasing 
power  placed  in  the  hands  of  low-in- 
come families  almost  inevitably  is 
used  at  once  to  purchase  the  basic 
necessities  of  life.  Accordingly,  the 
figures  cited  above  provide  an  indica- 
tion of  the  addition  made  by  social 
security  expenditures  to  consumer 
demafid  for  goods  and  services  in 
1943.     To  obtain  a  complete  picture 


Chart  7. — Social  security  receipts  and 
expenditures:  Percent  of  total  Fed- 
eral receipts  and  expenditures,  1936— 
43' 
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'  Based  on  data  in  table  45. 

of  the  effect  of  the  social  security 
program  as  a  whole  on  purchasing 
power,  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 
consider  also  the  contributions  col- 
lected, which  are  discussed  subse- 
quently. While  from  some  points  of 
view  it  might  be  asserted  that  social 
security  expenditures  served  to  en- 
large the  wartime  gap  between  pur- 
chasing power  and  goods  available  to 
civilians,  a  more  realistic  interpreta- 
tion is  that  this  source  of  purchasing 
power  enabled  some  families  in  low 
income  groups  to  obtain  a  basic  mini- 
mum share  of  the  existing  volume  of 
goods  and  services.  In  its  absence, 
many  families  with  low  incomes 
would  have  suffered. 

The  impact  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  expenditures  upon 
general  purchasing  power  was  smaller 
during  this  eighth  year  of  operation 


Table  9. — Total  Federal  and  social  security  cash  income  and  outgo,  1942  and  1943 ' 

[In  millions '] 


1942 

1943 

Classification 

Total 

January- 
March 

April- 
June 

July- 
September 

October- 
December 

Cash  income: 

Total 

$19,  272 
2,564 
16,  708 

57.  972 

1,132 

56,840 

-38,  699 
+1,  432 
-40, 131 

$38,  246 
3,064 
35, 182 

89,353 

875 

88,478 

-51,108 
+2, 189 
-53,297 

$7,740 

776 

6,964 

20,590 

225 

20,  365 

-12,850 

+551 

-13,401 

$8,460 

737 

7,723 

22,  921 

206 

22,  715 

-14,462 

+531 

-14,993 

$11, 189 

783 

10,406 

22,541 

233 

22,  308 

-11,352 

+550 

-11,902 

$10, 857 
768 

Social  security ' 

Ottier 

10,089 
23,301 

Cash  outgo: 

Total    

211 

Other 

23,090 

Excess  of  cash  income  (+)  or 
cash  outgo  (— ): 
Total 

—12,444 

+557 

Other 

- 13, 001 

1  Cash  income  and  outgo  represent  flow  of  cash,  exclusive  of  borrowed  cash,  into  and  out  of  Treasury.  Data 
include  expenditures  from  trust  fmids;  exclude  transactions  between  Government  agencies  (i.  e.,  transfers 
to  trust  accounts  from  general  fund,  investment  of  funds  in  special  issues,  repayment  of  sums  borrowed), 
and  other  transactions,  such  as  issuance  or  redemption  of  public-debt  obligations  other  than  redemption  of 
adjusted  service  bonds.    See  table  45  for  source  and  detailed  data  for  individual  programs  and  prior  years. 

2  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums  of  rounded  figures. 

3  Collections  under  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  Carriers  Taxing  Act,  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act,  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  and  State  deposits  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  of 
contributions  collected  under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

■  *  Benefits  and  administrative  costs  under  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  insurance  programs  for  railroad 
workers,  and  State  unemployment  compensation  laws;  grants  to  States  under  Social  Security  Act  for  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  maternal  and  child  health,  services  for  crippled  children, 
child  welfare,  and  public  health  services:  and  Federal  administrative  expenses  under  Social  Security  Act 
and  railroad  acts. 


than  it  would  have  been  if  a  war  had 
not  been  in  progress.  Rxpenditures 
for  unemployment  insurance  in  1943 
behaved  in  accordance  with  the  es- 
sential principles  of  this  insurance 
and  dwindled  as  more  and  more  per- 
sons were  able  to  get  work.  Federal 
expenditures  for  public  assistance 
went  in  very  large  measure  to  per- 
sons whose  dependency  status  was 
verified  by  direct  investigation  of 
their  current  income  and  resources. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  1943,  as  in 
those  ended  in  1941  and  1942,  pub- 
lic assistance  accounted  for  nearly 
half  of  all  direct  Federal  grants  to 
States.  The  relative  burden  on  State 
revenue  systems  for  the  special  types 
of  public  assistance  increased  slightly, 
the  ratio  of  expenditures  from  State 
funds  for  public  assistance  to  State 
tax  collections  amounting  to  7.0  per- 
cent for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in 
fiscal  years  ended  in  1943  as  compared 
with  6.7  percent  in  1942  and  6.4  per- 
cent in  1941.  On  the  other  hand, 
State  and  local  expenditures  for  gen- 
eral assistance  fell  precipitously. 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Job  opportunities  were  open  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  in 
1943  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
beneficiaries  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance.  As  of  the  middle 
of  the  year,  it  is  estimated,  some  600,- 
000  aged  workers  and  200,000  aged 
wives  had  not  claimed  monthly  bene- 
fits for  which  they  were  eligible.  Many 
of  the  older  children  and  younger 
widows  who  would  normally  have  been 
in  receipt  of  survivor  benefits  took 
jobs.  Expenditures  imder  the  pro- 
gram therefore  rose  less  than  had 
been  anticipated.  Total  expenditures 
for  benefits  and  administration 
amounted  to  $195  million  in  1943,  23 
percent  more  than  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  1942  (table  49).  Approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  1943  expendi- 
tures was  for  benefits;  the  remainder, 
for  costs  incurred  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  in  administering  the 
system.  The  rate  of  expenditure  in- 
creased slowly  but  steadily  from 
quarter  to  quarter. 

Because  of  the  continuing  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  reaching 
age  65  and  in  the  proportion  who  wiU 
acquire  benefit  eligibility,  annual  ex- 
penditures for  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  will  probably  rise  for  per- 
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Table  10. — Federal  cash  outgo,  by  selected  program,  1937-43 

[In  millions] 


Program 


Total 

War  activities ._ 

Agricultural  aid  ' --. 

Public  works  » 

Federal  work  programs  ^ _  _ 

Social  security  grants  to  States  and  Federal 
administrative  expenses  for  social  security 

programs  * " 

Social  insurance  payments  * 

Veterans  Administration 

All  other  <i 


1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

$7,  394 

$8,687 

$9,483 

$10,317 

$20,841 

$57, 972 

973 

1,114 

1,357 

2,684 

12,  6.56 

49,882 

877 

1,035 

1,413 

1,250 

924 

1,032 

817 

814 

1,155 

880 

668 

'   621 

1,898 

2,306 

2,119 

1,774 

1,465 

711 

247 

327 

360 

430 

493 

622 

38 

510 

558 

684 

569 

610 

682 

570 

552 

557 

653 

660 

1,902 

2,011 

1,970 

2,058 

3,613 

4,054 

$89,  3.53 

81,860 

1,074 

480 

113 


377 

583 

4,368 


1  Under  programs  of  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment  Administration,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation,  Federal  land  banks.  Farm  Security  Administration,  Farm  Tenant  Act,  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  Department  of  Agriculture  departmental  expenditures. 

a  Under  programs  of  Public  Buildings  Administration,  Public  Roads  Administration,  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration, Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  river  and  harbor  work 
and  flood  control,  forest  roads  and  trails,  and  reclamation  projects. 

3  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  National  Youth  Administration,  and  Work  Projects  Administration;  be- 
ginning July  1942,  NYA  included  in  war  activities. 

•  *  Grants  to  States  under  Social  Security  Act  and  administrative  expenses  under  Social  Security,  Railroad 
Retirement,  and  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,  and,  for  July  1940-December  1941.  imder  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act;  for  January-November  1942,  includes  Federal  expenditures  for  operation  of  employment  service 
in  States 

6  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  payments  under  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  Acts,  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  benefits,  and  State  withdrawals  from  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund. 

'  Includes  general  departmental  expenditures  (except  Department  of  Agriculture,  see  footnote  1)  and  in- 
terest on  public  debt. 

Source:  Data  furnished  by  Treasury  Department. 


haps  half  a  century  or  more.  The 
increase  in  1943  was  a  reflection  of 
this  long-run  upward  trend.  The 
abnormality  of  the  1943  expenditures 
was  due  not  to  the  fact  that  they  in- 
creased but  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease was  relatively  small;  at  the 
same  time,  the  high  levels  of  covered 
employment  and  taxable  wages  had 
implications,  discussed  subsequently, 
for  future  liabilities  of  the  system. 

Uneinploytnent  Insurance 

The  high  level  of  economic  activity 
coupled  with  withdrawal  of  workers 
for  the  armed  forces  caused  a  fur- 
ther sharp  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment. The  cash  outgo  from  the  Treas- 
ury for  withdrawals  by  States  for  un- 
employment benefits  and  grants  to 
States  for  administering  unemploy- 
ment compensation  amounted  to  only 
$115  million  in  1943 — a  decrease  of 
more  than  70  percent  from  the  figure 
for  1942  (table  45) .  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  1943  total  represented  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  administering 
their  unemployment  compensation 
laws. 

Expenditures  declined  throughout 
the  year;  in  the  fourth  quarter  they 
were  at  the  rate  of  less  than  $75  mil- 
lion a  year.  For  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  the  average  ratio  of  benefits 
paid  to  contributions  collected  under 
imemployment  compensation  fell  to 
6  percent  for  1943,  as  contrasted  with 


30  percent  in  1942  and  61  percent  in 
1940  (table  133).  Withdrawals  by 
States  from  their  accounts  in  the  un- 
employment trust  fund  for  benefit 
payments  totaled  $77.6  million,  and 
were  paralleled  by  actual  State  dis- 
bursements of  $79.6  million  for  bene- 
fits. 

The  precipitous  decline  in  unem- 
ployment insurance  expenciitures  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  paralleled 
by  similar  declines  in  most  States. 
During  some  months,  expenditures 
for  unemployment  benefits  in  some 
States  dropped  virtually  or  literally  to 
zero.  In  other  States,  local  disloca- 
tions, cut-backs,  and  shortages  in  ma- 
terials led  to  some  deviation  from  the 
general  steep  downward  trend.  The 
ratio  of  benefits  paid  to  contributions 
collected  during  the  year  fell  below 
10  percent  in  all  jurisdictions  except 
Alabama,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  wartime  levels  of  covered  em- 
ployment and  pay  rolls  reflected  ac- 
cruing liabilities  of  the  Federal -State 
system,  which  are  considered  on  a 
later  page. 

Insurance  for  Railroad  Workers 

Expenditures  under  social  insur- 
ance programs  for  railroad  employees 
were  basically  affected  by  the  heavy 
wartime  demands  on  the  Nation's 
transportation  facilities  and  the  tight- 
ness of  the  labor  market.     Continua- 


tion at  work  of  older  railroad  workers, 
who  in  normal  times  might  have  re- 
tired, was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  expenditures  for  raUroad 
retirement  rose  by  less  than  2  percent 
over  those  in  1942.  The  quarterly 
rate  of  expenditure  changed  little 
throughout  the  year.  The  urgent 
need  for  every  available  worker  to  as- 
sist in  moving  the  unprecedented 
volume  of  traflBc  caused  total  expendi- 
tures for  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance to  decline  by  more  than  50 
percent  from  1942  to  1943;  the  decline 
in  expenditures  for  unemployment 
benefits  alone  v/as  even  more  precipi- 
tous. The  downward  trend  was  al- 
most continuous  throughout  1943. 

Public  Assistance 

Public  assistance  in  Vv'hich  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participates  finan- 
cially is  limited  to  aid  to  needy  aged 
and  blind  persons  and  dependent 
children.  In  1943  these  groups  were 
less  affected  by  changes  in  labor-mar- 
ket conditions  and  income  status  than 
the  population  generally,  though  some 
persons  in  such  groups  profited  by  In- 
creased support  from  relatives,  re- 
ceipt of  allowances  as  dependents  of 
servicemen,  and  in  some  instances 
earnings. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the 
rise  in  prices  of  consumer  goods  dur- 
ing 1943,  numerous  States  found  it 
necessary  to  increase  assistance  pay- 
ments. Many  States,  moreover,  had 
not  been  able  previously  to  provide 
adequate  assistance,  or  sometimes 
any  assistance,  for  persons  eligible 
imder  their  programs.  These  factors 
offset  decreases  in  expenditures  which 
might  otherwise  have  resulted  from 
decreases  in  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents on  the  rolls.  Moreover,  the  high 
level  of  total  income  payments  in 
1943  led  to  continuation  of  the  high 
levels  of  State  and  local  revenues 
achieved  in  1942,  despite  some  reduc- 
tion in  tax  rates.  Reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  indicate  that  tax 
collections  of  State  governments 
alone  in  fiscal  years  ended  in  1943 
exceeded  $5  billion,  about  2'2  per- 
cent more  than  the  record  total  in 
1942.  Thus  larger  sums  were  poten- 
tially available  to  States  and  localities 
for  financing  public  assistance  than 
in  pre-war  years. 

Federal   grants   to   the   States   for 
public  assistance  during  1943  totaled 
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Table  1 1 . — Federal  grants  to  States  {checks  cashed}  for  public  assistance  and 
for  unemployment  compensation  administration,  1936-43 


Amount '  (in  thousands) 

Percentage  distribution 

Tear 

Total 

Old-age 

assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
compen- 
sation 
admin- 
tration 

Total 

Old- 
age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
compen- 
sation 
adminis- 
tration 

1936 

$91,968 
208, 205 
286,011 
316, 808 

370, 690 
429,899 
458,  616 
436, 152 

$76,  671 
159, 946 
196, 105 
217, 078 

246,  508 
288,484 
306,  475 
330,  725 

$9, 376 
19,  322 
28,  443 
34,  328 

58,968 
67,  858 
71, 100 
58,  515 

$3, 2C0 
6,170 
5,067 
5,514 

6,970 
7,641 
8,237 
9,245 

$2,  661 
23,  767 
56,  395 
69,889 

58,  244 

65,916 

2  72,  804 

36,  666 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 

83.4 
76.8 
68.6 
68.6 

66.5 
67.1 
66.8 
76.1 

10.2 
9.3 
9.9 

10.8 

16.9 
16.8 
15.5 
13.4 

3.5 
2.5 
1.8 
1.7 

1.9 
1.8 
1.8 
2.1 

2.9 

1937 

11.4 

1938 

19.7 

1939 

18.9 

1940 - 

15.7 

1941 

16.3 

1942 -- 

2  15.9 

1943 

8.4 

1  Totals  are  sums  ol  unrounded  figures,  therefore 
may  differ  slightly  from  sums  of  rounded  figures. 
'  For  January  1-November  30,  includes  Federal 


about  3  percent  more  than  in  1942 
(table  11).  Nearly  all  this  increase 
was  occasioned  by  an  8-percent  in- 
crease in  grants  for  old-age  assist- 
ance. The  total  granted  for  aid  to 
the  blind  rose  12  percent,  while  that 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  de- 
creased by  about  18  percent.  About 
83  percent  of  the  Federal  expendi- 
ture for  public  assistance  was  for  old- 
age  assistance,  15  percent  for  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  2  percent  for 
aid  to  the  blind.  The  quarterly  rates 
of  expenditure  for  the  several  pro- 
grams paralleled  the  relation  of  their 
1943  expenditures  as  a  whole  to  those 
in  1942;  the  rates  for  old-age  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  the  blind  showed 
a  generally  upward  trend,  and  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  the  trend 
was  gradually  downward. 

Grants  to  individual  States  paral- 
leled, in  general,  the  trends  in  the 
national  totals  for  1943.  Since  nearly 
all  States  enjoyed  the  improvement 
in  income  payments  and  tax  collec- 
tions, the  disparity  noted  in  previous 
years  in  State  economic  and  fiscal 
capacity  continued  in  1943,  although 
it  was  narrowed  to  some  degree  and 
was  at  a  higher  level  of  Income. 
State  per  capita  incomes  ranged 
around  the  national  average  of 
$1,031,  from  a  low  of  $484  in  Missis- 
sippi to  $1,452  in  Connecticut.  The 
economic  forces  at  work  during 
1943  did  not  lessen  appreciably  the 
differences  in  relative  ability  of  States 
to  obtain  Federal  grants  under  the 
equal-matching  formula  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  grants  received  by 
some  States  with  below-average  eco- 
nomic capacity  continued  to  be  dis- 


e.xpenditures  for  operation  of  employment  services 
in  the  States. 
Source:  Daili/  Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 


proportionately  small  in  relation  to 
their  population  as  compared  with 
those  received  by  other  States. 

Expenditures  of  $869  million  by  all 
levels  of  government  for  the  three 
special  types  of  public  assistance  in 
1943  were  5  percent  above  those  in 
1942  (table  12) .  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, in  addition,  spent  $111 
million  for  general  assistance.     Ap- 


proximately 46  percent  of  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  three  special  types 
of  public  assistance  came  from  Federal 
funds,  44  percent  from  funds  provided 
by  State  governments,  and  10  percent 
from  funds  supplied  by  localities.  No 
significant  changes  occurred  during 
the  year  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  expenditures  for  different  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  several  partici- 
pating levels  of  government. 

Other  Social  Security  Expetiditures 

The  Social  Security  Act  authorized 
Federal  grants  to  States  for  public 
health  work,  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  services  for  crippled 
children,  and  child  welfare  services. 
The  need  for  these  services  was  not 
decreased  by  the  war  economy,  and 
Federal  expenditures  for  these  pro- 
grams showed  little  change  from 
those  in  previous  years.  Amounts 
were  limited  by  the  maximum  au- 
thorizations in  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  by  appropriations;  expendi- 
tures during  1943  were  near  the  maxi- 
mum amoimts  provided  by  the  rele- 
vant appropriation  measures. 


Table  12. —  Expetiditures  for  special  types  of  public  assistance  and  general  assistance,  by 
program  and  source  of  funds,  1943  ' 


Program 


Total 

Special  types  of  public  assistance; 

Old-age  assistance.- 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

Aid  to  the  blind 

General  assistance 

Total 

Special  types  of  public  assistance: 

Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

Aid  to  the  blind 

General  assistance 

Total -j^^jQj. 

Special  types  of  public  assistance: 

Old-age  assistance ------ 

Aid  to  dependent  children — 

Aid  to  the  blind 

General  assistance - 


Expenditures  from- 


Amount '  (in  thousands) 


$979,  628 


688,621 
153, 054 
27,205 
110,648 


$401,  820 


333, 226 
59,627 
8,968 


$431,  487 


$146, 221 


297,  201 
67,473 
14, 206 
52, 606 


58.194 
25,954 
4,031 
68,042 


Percentage  distribution  3  by  program 


100.0 


70.3 
15.6 
2.8 
11.3 


100.0 


82.9 
14.9 
2.2 


68.9 
15.6 
3.3 
12.2 


39.8 
17.7 


39.7 


Percentage  distribution  3  by  source  of  funds 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


41.0 


48.4 
39.0 
33.0 


44.1 


14.9 


43.2 
44.1 
52.2 
47.6 


8.4 
16.9 
14.8 


I  Expenditures  for  assistance  to  recipients  and  ad- 
ministration under  State  plans  approved  by  Social 
Security  Board,  for  assistance  under  such  programs 
administered  under  State  laws  without  Federal 
participation,    and    for    assistance    under    general 


assistance  programs.    For  detailed  figures  by  St3t« 
and  for  explanatory  footnotes,  see  table  142. 

2  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figtires,  therefore 
may  difler  slightly  from  sums  of  rounded  figures. 

3  Based  on  unrounded  figures. 
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Related  Government  Expenditures 

Discussion  thus  far  has  been  lim- 
ited primarily  to  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  or  estab- 
lished by  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Certain  other  government  expendi- 
tures also  offset  interruption  or  ces- 
sation of  earnings  and  deficiency  in 
income.  To  obtain  a  composite  pic- 
ture of  public  expenditures  for  all 
such  types  of  social  services,  data  for 
these  related  programs  are  presented 
below.  Because  some  of  the  com- 
ponent series  are  not  available  for  cal- 
endar years,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
the  composite  series  on  a  fiscal-year 
basis. 

Expenditures  for  social  security  and 
related  programs  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  fiscal  years  ended  in  1943 
decreased  by  nearly  25  percent  from 
those  in  1942  (table  14).  Expendi- 
tures in  1943  amounted  to  $33.44  per 
capita  of  the  civilian  population,  and 
were  equivalent  to  3  percent  of  the 
national  income  in  that  year. 

The  programs  grouped  under  public 
aid  accounted  for  only  35  percent  of 
total  social  security  and  related  ex- 
penditures in  1943 — contrasted  with 
48  percent  in  the  preceding  fiscal  pe- 
riod— as  a  result  of  the  substantial 
decline  in  total  public  aid,  which  was 
46  percent  less  than  in  1942.  The 
abandonment  of  work  programs,  to- 
gether with  the  relatively  small 
change  in  expenditures  under  the 
three  special  types  of  public  assist- 
ance, caused  the  latter  to  bulk  larger 
in  the  total  for  public  aid  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

Expenditures  under  social  insur- 
ance and  related  programs  accounted 
for  44  percent  of  total  expenditures 
for  social  security  and  related  pur- 
poses in  fiscal  years  ended  in  1943,  as 
contrasted  with  34  percent  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  assumption  by  so- 
cial insurance  expenditures  of  a 
greater  relative  importance  among 
total  social  security  and  related  ex- 
penditures, despite  a  decrease  of  about 
4  percent  in  the  amount  of  social  in- 
surance expenditures,  resulted  from 
the  larger  percentage  decline  in  pub- 
lic aid.  Decreases  in  expenditures  for 
employment  security  and  railroad  un- 
emplojfment  insurance  were  offset  to 
some  degree  by  increases  in  some 
other  insurance  programs. 


Table  13. — Expenditures  jor  special  types  of  public  assistance  and  general  assistance,  by 
State  and  source  of  Junds,  1943  ' 


Amount  >  (in  thousands) 

Percentage  distribution  > 

lug    lo    pereent    of 
Federal  funds) 

Total 

Federal 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

Total 

Federal 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

Total  s 

$979,  528 

.$401,  820 

$431,187 

$140,  221 

100.0 

41.0 

41.1 

14.9 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

1\  I  ississippi 

Idaho 

60.  741 

28,073 

..  11.310 

3,933 

4,  fi21 

..     6,913 

10,249 

580 

7,850 

11,228 

24,  638 
4,800 
4,573 
5,036 
8,683 

36,  738 
6,243 
10,  374 
56,664 
6,155 

32,  886 
1,006 
1,757 

25,  339 
-     3. 975 

8,203 
19,  084 
23,  758 

1,850 
10,  454 

3.366 

23,  369 

14, 266 

4,825 

9,180 

7,972 

97, 470 

6,673 

44.  433 

2,023 

80,  075 
8,820 

51,  073 

7,435 

3,449 

619 

14, 181 
4,378 

65.  359 

98,  935 

25,  465 

13,  879 
5.667 
1,902 
2,1.58 
3,288 
4,815 

272 
3,  679 
6,244 

11,480 
2.237 
2.116 
2,320 
3,987 

16.  394 
2,  395 
4,710 

25.  666 
2,758 

14,  694 
449 
784 

11.  222 
1.763 
3,622 
8,391 

10,230 

792 

7,023 

1,423 
9, 869 
5,977 
2,014 
3,819 
3,321 

40,  408 
2,  766 

18, 031 
819 

31,811 
3,483 

19.  752 
2,854 
1,324 
233 
5,  2,'i3 
1,537 

22,  770 

25, 166 

24,  650 
13, 957 
4, 1,52 
2,018 
2, 152 
3,  626 
4,881 
308 
2,142 
5,003 

7,324 
2,271 
2,319 
1,680 
4,131 

19,  211 
1,502 
4,991 

28,174 
3,397 

17, 146 

246 

614 

8,233 

1,521 

4,235 

8,346 

12,498 

723 

9,279 

1,938 
6,375 
3,910 
1,649 
3,493 
3,  466 

33,951 
3,023 

23,  657 
1,204 

40,317 
4.164 

16,  751 
2,802 
1,011 
291 
4,958 
2,572 

42, 689 

32,634 

620 
237 
1,601 
33 
211 

553" 

"'2,"629" 
981 

5,834 
292 
138 

1,036 
665 
133 

1,346 
673 

2,924 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
106.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

50.2 
49.4 
49.1 
48.1 
47.7 
47.6 
47.0 
46.9 
46.9 
46.7 

46.6 
40.6 
46.3 
46.0 
4.5.9 
45.9 
4&.7 
45.4 
45.1 
44.8 

44.7 
44.6 
44.6 
44.3 
44.3 
44.2 
44.0 
4.3.1 
42.8 
42.7 

42.3 
42.2 
41.9 
41.7 
41.6 
41.6 
41.5 
41.5 
40.6 
40.6 

39.7 
39.6 
38.7 
38.4 
38.4 
37.6 
37.0 
35.1 
34.8 
25.4 

48.6 
49.7 
36.7 
51.1 
47.6 
52.4 
47.6 
53.1 
27.3 
44.6 

29.7 
47.3 
50.7 
3.3.4 
47.6 
53.7 
2S.6 
48.1 
49.7 
55.2 

62.1 
24.4 
35.0 
32.5 
38.3 
51.6 
43.7 
,52.6 
39.1 
56.4 

57.6 
27.3 
27.4 
34.2 
38.1 
43.5 
34.8 
45.3 
63.2 
69.5 

60.4 
47.2 
32.8 
37.7 
29.3 
47.0 
35.0 
58.8 
66.2 
33.0 

1.2 

.9 

14.2 

.8 

4.7 

Nebraska  .  .           

5.4 

North  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Indiana ___ 

South  Dakota 

25.8 
8.7 

23.7 
6.1 

South  Carolina 

Montana 

3.0 
20.6 

6.5 

Missouri 

.4 

Alabama 

25.7 

6.5 

Ohio- 

5.2 

Washington 

1,047 
311 
359 

5,884 
691 
346 

2,347 

1,030 
336 
152 

6 
7,116 
4,379 
1,  162 
1,868 
1,185 
23,111 
884 
2,745 

3.2 

31.0 

Wyoming 

20.4 

M  in  nesota 

North  Dakota 

23.2 
17.4 
4.2 

Iowa 

12.3 

Colorado 

4.3 

18.1 

Louisiana 

.9 

.1 

Wit;rnn<?in 

30.5 

30.7 

Virginia 

24.1 

20.3 

Utah 

14.9 

23.7 

13.2 

Michigan 

6.2 

Illinois 

7.947 
1.  173 
14,  570 
1,779 
1,114 
95 
3,970 
269 

9.9 

13.3 

Massachusetts 

28.5 

23.9 

New  Hampshire 

32.3 
16.4 

New  Jersey. - 

28.0 

Rhode  Island 

6.1 

New  York 

41,  135 

41.6 

1  Expenditures  for  assistance  to  recipients  and 
administration  under  State  plans  approved  by 
Social  Security  Board,  for  assistance  under  such 
programs  administered  under  State  laws  without 
Federal  participation,  and  for  assistance  under  gen- 
eral assistance  programs. 

Government  expenditures  for  health 
and  related  services  were  $85  million 
less  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  in 
1943  than  during  1941-42.  The  de- 
crease was  due  primarily  to  the  small- 
er State  and  local  expenditures  for 
hospital  construction.  Because  of 
the  greater  proportionate  decline  in 
total  social  security  expenditures, 
however,  health  expenditures  ac- 
counted for  18  percent  of  the  total 
as  compared  with  15  percent  in 
1942.  The  expenditures  here  in- 
cluded consist  almost  wholly  of  those 
on  behalf  of  civilians.  They  do 
not  include  outlays  for  medical  care 
and  hospitalization  by  the  War  and 


-  For  explanatory  footnotes  by  State,  see  table  142. 
3  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore 
may  difTer  slightly  from  suras  of  rounded  figures. 
*  Based  on  unrounded  figures. 
5  Excludes  expenditures  for  all  programs  in  Hawaii. 


Navy  Departments,  nor  do  they  in- 
clude expenditures  made  primarily  in 
connection  with  other  government 
functions.  Inclusion  of  the  sizeable 
outlays  made  for  the  health  of  the 
armed  forces,  which  now  employ  the 
services  of  nearly  one-third  of  the 
doctors  of  the  country,  would  result  in 
figures  not  comparable  with  those  for 
previous  years.  It  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  segregate  health  expenditures 
incurred  in  connection  with  other  gov- 
ernment functions,  like  education, 
from  the  totals  for  such  functions. 

Approximately  46  percent  of  the 
total  funds  expended  for  social  se- 
curity and  related  purposes  in  1942-43 
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was  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  54  percent  by  State  and 
local  governments.  This  distribution 
is  a  sUght  change  from  the  division 
of  costs  in  1941-42,  when  approxi- 
mately half  of  social  security  and  re- 
lated expenditures  was  derived  from 
State  and  local  funds.  Changes  also 
occurred  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  funds  supplied  by  different  levels 
of  government  for  the  several  cate- 
gories of  expenditm'e.  The  Federal 
Government  provided  51  percent  of 
funds  for  public  aid  as  contrasted  with 


61  percent  in  1941-42;  it  accounted  for 
56  percent  of  social  insurance  and  re- 
lated expenditures  as  compared  with 
50  percent  in  the  preceding  period; 
and  22  percent  of  those  for  health  and 
medical  services  as  contrasted  with 
17  percent  a  year  earlier. 


Revenues  for  Social  Security 
and  Related  Purposes 

Social    security    expenditures    are 
financed  in  part  through  special  con- 


Table  14. — Public  expefiditures  "^  for  social  security  and  related  purposes,   by  source  of 
funds,  fiscal  years  ended  in  1942  and  194i  ' 

[In  DiiHions  ^] 


1942-43 

1941-42 

Program 

Total  ex- 
pendi- 
tm'cs 

Source  of  fvmds 

Total  ex- 
pendi- 
tures 

Source  of  funds 

Federal 

State 
and 
local 

Federal 

State 
and 
local 

Total 

$4. 288. 4 

$1, 990. 0 

$2, 298. 4 

$6, 709.  8 

$2, 818. 1 

$2, 891. 7 

Public  aid 

1,  501.  6 

844.6 

168.0 

1.7 

15.0 

6.2 

400.2 

66.4 

.2 

2 

1,  883.  2 
252.6 
4.0 
176.8 
135.9 
486.6 
366.2 

471.8 
.2 

760.9 

170.8 

555.1 

9.7 

6.8 

10.3 

8.1 

142.8 
5.8 
1.6 

135.3 
.1 

770.1 
396.3 

731.5 
448.3 
168.0 

2,  765.  9 
802.6 
264.0 
9.0 
162.7 
96.4 
1,  263.  6 

167.7 

(') 

(0 

1,962.1 
445.0 
11.6 
137.0 
133.8 
472.1 
317.4 

445.0 
.  1 

846.2 

160.8 

657.1 

10.0 

7.1 

3.1 

8.0 

146.5 
5.4 
1.6 

138.5 

1, 677. 0 
377.3 

1  078  9 

Special  types  of  public  assistance 

425.2 
264.0 

1.7 

15.0 

6.2 

285.1 

65.4 
.2 
.2 

1,  046.  7 

76.6 

4.0 

176.8 

135.9 

486.6 

12.9 

l«  164.  8 
.2 

164.6 

41.2 

95.1 

6.9 

4.0 

10.3 
8.1 

8.6 

2.9 

1.6 

"4.0 

.1 

9.0 
162.7 
87.8 
882.4 

157.7 

(') 

(') 

986.0 
73.6 
11.6 
137.0 
133.8 
472.1 
12.2 

10  144.  5 
.1 

144.5 

36.0 

87.1 

6.1 

4.1 

3.1 
S.O 

11.6 

2.8 

1.6 

"7.2 

National  Youth  Administration  ^,. 

Work  Projects  Administration-.. 

Agricultural    commodity    distribution 

115.2 

8.6 
381.2 

Civilian  war  assistance      '    

Assistance  to  enemy  aliens 

836.4 
176.1 

Social  insiu-ance  and  related  programs 

977.1 
371.4 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

Hailroad  retirement 

Workmen's  compensation 

Public  employee  retirement  and  disa- 
bility..  , 

Civilian  war  benefits 

»  343.  3 
« 317.0 

•  305.  2 
•300.5 

596.3 
129.6 
460.0 
12  3.8 
12  2.9 

701.7 

124.8 

Hospital  care  and  construction 

570  0 

Maternal  and  child  health  services 

Services  for  crippled  children 

12  3.9 
12  3  0 

Emergency  wartime  health  and  medical 

Other  health  and  medical  services  ^* 

134.2 
2.9 
(') 
19  131.  3 

133.9 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

2.6 

« 

Instilutional  and  other  care 

1»  131.3 

1  Includes  administrative  expenditures  unless 
otherwise  indicated;'  represents  expenditures  from 
general,  special,  and  trust  accounts;  excludes  trans- 
fers to  such  accounts  and  loans. 

2  Fiscal  years  of  Federal  Government,  most  States, 
and  some  localities  ended  June  30;  fiscal  years  of  other 
States  and  localities  cover  various  12-month  periods 
ended  within  year. 

3  Totals  are  stuns  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore 
may  differ  slightly  from  sums  of  rounded  figures. 

'  Excludes  expenditures  for  national  defense  train- 
ing; 1942-43  figure  excludes  administrative  expenses. 

fi  Not  available. 

'  Includes  cotton  stamp  program  in  1941-42.  Ex- 
cludes admiriistrative  expenses. 

'  Less  than  $50,000. 

8  Excludes  expenditures  from  Government  life  in- 
surance fund. 

» Excludes  administrative  expenses. 

If  Federal  contributory  and  noncontributory  pay- 
ments. 


11  Excludes  approximately  $160  million  expended 
in  each  year  for  medical  services  included  under 
public  aid  programs  above,  and  excludes  expendi- 
tures for  health  primarily  incidental  to  performance 
of  other  functions,  such  as  those  in  connection  with 
Army,  Navy,  and  education. 

12  Only  amounts  expended  for  programs  under 
Social  Security  Act. 

13  Emergency  health  and  sanitation,  civilian  de- 
fense medical  care,  and  emergency  maternity  and  in- 
fant care. 

"  Expenditures  by  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  medical  service  to  Indians  and  to  natives  of 
Alaska. 

16  Includes  expenditures  for  migratory  labor  camps 
and  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

ifl  Data  not  available;  1940-41  figure  used. 

Source:  Figures  taken  or  estimated  from  Federal 
budgets  and  a  wide  variety  of  available  reports  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  departments  concerned 
with  individual  programs. 


Table  1 5. — Federal  expenditures,  by  major 
function  and  type  of  program,  fiscal  years 
1941-42  and  1942-43  ' 

[In  millions  'j 


Purpose 


Total. 


.S78, 216.  4 


Social  secvu-ity  and  related  pro- 
grams  

Public  aid 

Social  insurance  and  related 
programs 

Health  and  medical  services. 
Other  welfare  services 


General  community  services 

Education 

Libraries 

Recreation 

Housing 

Public  roads 

Conservation   and    develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  >. . 


All  other  ' 

War  activities 

General    government    func- 
tions  

Interest  on  public  debt 


1942-43 


$32,  502. 4 


1,  990.  0 
770.1 

1,046.7 

164.6 

8.6 

1,274.7 

36.7 

3.8 

14  5 

659.1 

121.4 

439.2 

74, 952. 0 
71,  618. 2 

1,625.7 
1,808.2 


1941-42 


2,  818. 1 
1,677.0 

985.0 
144.5 
11.6 

1, 018.  7 

37.1 

3.7 

16.4 

331.7 

152.6 

477.1 

28, 665.  6 
25, 712. 4 

1,  693. 1 
1, 260. 1 


1  See  footnotes,  table  14,  for  definitions  and  source 
of  data. 

'  Totals  are  stuns  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore 
may  differ  shghtly  from  siuns  of  rotmded  figures. 

3  Expenditures  for  power,  flood  control,  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  improvement  of  wat€r  facili- 
ties, forest  work,  fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  agri- 
cultiHal  experiment  stations,  and  agricultural  exten- 
sion work. 

<  Excludes  debt  retirement  and  expenditures  from 
trust  accounts. 


tributory  payments  by  employees  and 
employers  and  in  part  from  general 
revenues.  The  outlays  for  public  as- 
sistance were  financed  in  1943  in  large 
measure  through  general  tax  and 
other  revenues  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, although  in  some  States  yields 
from  specific  taxes  were  earmarked 
for  this  purpose.  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  public  assistance  in  1943, 
which  were  financed  wholly  out  of 
general  revenues,  comprised  but  one 
item  in  the  unprecedented  wartime 
budget  of  $88  billion,  of  wliich  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  was  raised 
through  current  revenues  and  60  per- 
cent through  borrowing.  The  revenue 
position  of  most  States  and  localities 
was  very  satisfactory  during  1943,  and 
public  assistance  expenditures  by 
those  jurisdictions  could  be  financed 
from  current  tax  revenues  without 
trouble. 

Social  Insurance  Contributions 

Because  aggregate  contributions  are 
a  direct  function  of  total  taxable 
wages,  the  high  levels  of  covered  pay 
rolls  in  1943  led  to  record  collections 
of  social  insurance  contributions  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  continuing  growth 
of  social  insurance  contributions  re- 
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Table   16. — Receipts  under  selected  social  insurance  atid  related  programs,   1936-43 

[In  millions] 


Program 

1S36 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1041 

1942 

1943 

Total 

$182 

$1,360 

$1.  587 

$1,  760 

$1,  940 

$2,  286 

$2,  840 

$3,441 

Eetlrement  insurance: 

493 
93 

37 

89 

'567 
•81 

474 
111 

39 

06 

778 
89 

568 
113 

42 

94 

825 
102 

16 

637 
130 

50 

97 

854 
105 

67 

789 
148 

71 

100 

1,006 

98 

74 

1,012 
193 

157 

119 

1, 139 
124 

96 

1,239 

Taxes  on  carriers  and  their  employees  '. 

Federal    civil-service    retirement    contribu- 
tions'. .- 

34 

83 

'65 

232 
256 

State  and  local  government  retirement  con- 

119 

Unemployment  insurance: 
State  unemployment  contributions " 

1,325 

Federal  unemployment  taxes  8 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  contribu- 
tions 10                                            

101 
109 

1 

'  Tax  elTcctive  Jan.  1,  1937,  payable  by  employers 
and  employees. 

2  Tax  effective  Mar.  1, 1936,  payable  by  carriers  and 
employees. 

3  Less  than  $600,000. 

*  Contributions  under  civil-service,  Alaska  Rail- 
road, and  Canal  Zone  retirement  and  disability 
programs;  calendar-year  data  estimated  by  averaging 
fiscal-year  data;  includes  voluntary  contributions 
under  civil-service  retirement  and  disability  system 
since  Aug.  4,  1939. 

»  Estimates  furnished  by  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

"  For  1938-43,  contributions  plus  penalties  and  in- 
terest collected  from  employers  and  contributions 


fleeted  substantial  increases  during 
1943,  both  in  the  number  of  contribu- 
tors and  in  the  amount  contributed 
per  worker.  This  growth  was  in  soimd 
accord  with  social  insurance  princi- 
ples, since  woricers  and  their  em- 
ployers were,  in  effect,  laying  aside 
in  good  times  large  sums  of  money 
which  will  be  available  in  future 
periods  of  economic  stress  when  needs 
for  insurance  benefits  rise  and  cur- 
rent revenues  shrinlc. 

The  effect  of  wartime  production  in 
1943  is  indicated  by  the  21 -percent 
increase  over  1942  in  combined  con- 
tributions under  the  seven  social  in- 
surance and  related  programs  in- 
cluded in  table  16.  Collections  under 
all  but  one  program  were  larger  than 
in  any  preceding  year.  Treasury  re- 
ceipts for  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance and  unemployment  insurance, 
including  State  deposits  in  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fimd  and  receipts 
under  the  programs  for  railroad 
workers,  increased  by  about  one-fifth 
over  the  previous  year,  although  such 
taxes  accounted  for  only  8  percent 
of  total  Treasury  cash  receipts  in 
1943  as  contrasted  with  13  percent 
in  1942  and  24  in  1940  (table  45 1 . 

Increase  in  individual  and  average 
contributions  resulted  from  the  in- 
creased steadiness  of  employment, 
the  lengthening  of  the  workweek,  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  wages 
paid  at  overtime  rates,  and  the  ex- 


from  employees,  deposited  in  State  clearing  accounts. 
Data  include  contributions  based  on  wages  from  rail- 
road industry  prior  to  July  1, 1939. 

'  State  deposits  of  contributions  under  State  un- 
employment compensation  laws  in  Federal  unem- 
plojTnent  trust  fund. 

'  Tax.  effective  Jan.  1,  1936,  payable  by  employers 
only. 

•  Includes  $40,561,886  subsequently  rcfimded  to 
States  which  did  not  collect  taxes  on  1936  pay  rolls 
and  in  which  employers  paid  full  tax  to  Federal 
Government. 

">  Tax  effective  July  1, 1039,  payable  by  employers 
only. 


tensive  amount  of  upgrading — all  of 
which  increased  the  annual  earnings 
of  millions  of  persons  and  led  to  the 
payment  of  larger  social  insurance 
contributions  by  themselves  and  their 
employers.  A  considerably  larger 
proportion  of  persons  had  annual 
earnings  in  covered  employment  in 
excess  of  $3,000  than  in  earlier  years. 
Since   wages   in   excess   of   the   first 


$3,000  a  year  paid  by  an  employer  to 

an  employee  are  exempt  from  contri- 
butions for  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance and  from  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  and  State  unemploy- 
ment taxes  (except  in  Nevada) ,  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  total 
wages  paid  in  covered  industries  was 
nontaxable.  This  situation  somewhat 
affected  the  quarterly  pattern  of  col- 
lections during  1943,  since  the  exemp- 
tion became  increasingly  important 
as  the  year  progressed  and  increas- 
ing numbers  of  employees  had 
reached  the  maximum  for  taxable 
earnings. 

The  ratio  of  social  insurance  con- 
tributions to  national  income  is  one 
measure  of  the  relative  significance 
of  such  contributions  as  an  economic 
factor  and  of  changes  in  the  degree 
of  this  significance  over  time.  Aggre- 
gate contributions  under  the  seven 
programs,  including  government 
contributions  on  behalf  of  govern- 
ment employees,  represented  about 
2.5  percent  of  the  national  income  in 
1943,  about  the  same  percent  as  in 
1942.  It  is  misleading,  however,  to 
regard  the  ratio  as  closely  indicative 
of  the  burden  of  social  insurance 
financing  on  the  Nation.  For  one 
thing,  contributions  in  any  period  are 
partly  offset  by  benefits.  There  is 
thus  a  direct  and  immediate  return 


Chart  8. — Public  assistance  and  federal  work  programs  in  the  continental  United 
States:  Expenditures,  by  source  of  junds^  1930—43 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
1,500 
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1930 


'  Percentage  distribution  by  source  of  funds  indicated  in  each  bar. 


16     •     Social  Security  Yearbook,  194i 


to  the  income  stream  of  funds  taken 
from  it  in  the  form  of  contributions; 
income  is  merely  transferred  from 
current  contributors  to  current  bene- 
ficiaries. Moreover,  since  employer 
contributions  are  in  the  nature  of 
business  costs  rather  than  direct 
levies  on  individual  income,  it  is  in- 
appropriate to  relate  them  directly  to 
national  income.  Instead,  like  other 
indirect  business  taxes,  they  are  more 
appropriately  considered  in  relation 
to  the  gross  national  product,  which 
in  1943  exceeded  $186  billion. 

Most  of  the  collections  under  these 
contributory  programs  served  to  en- 
hance the  cash  receipts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  whether  they  were  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  as  general 
revenue  or  deposited  in  trust  accounts 
maintained  in  the  Treasury  and  in- 
vested in  Government  securities.  In 
appraising  the  economic  effects  of  the 
addition  of  contributions  under  the 
three  social  security  and  two  railroad 
taxes  which  directly  or  indirectly 
flowed  into  the  Treasury,  it  is  appro- 
priate first  to  offset  against  the  addi- 
tion the  total  of  related  expenditure 
which  led  to  an  outgo  of  cash  from 
the  Treasury.  In  1943  cash  receipts 
under  these  programs  exceeded  cash 
outgo  for  the  same  programs  by  more 
than  $2.5  billion— 42  percent  more 
than  the  excess  in  1942. 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
excess  of  cash  income  represented  a 
withdrawal  of  purchasing  power,  al- 
though, as  is  pointed  out  below,  em- 
ployee contributions  represent  such 
a  withdrawal  more  clearly  than  those 
of  employers.  Tlie  large  net  intake 
of  cash  coincided  with  general  fiscal 
objectives  in  1943,  a  year  character- 
ized by  an  unprecedented  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  excess  of  purchasing 
power  over  goods  available  for  pur- 
chase. Since  the  net  excess  of  cash 
outgo  under  all  Treasury  operations 
totaled  $51  billion,  social  security  pro- 
grams effected  a  reduction  of  about 
4  percent  in  the  total  excess  of  cash 
outgo.  The  excess  of  cash  income 
imder  social  security  programs  also 
aided  the  war  effort  by  assisting  in- 
directly in  financing  the  war,  since 
nearly  all  the  excess  became  accre- 
tions to  social  insurance  trust  funds 
-which  in  turn  were  invested  in  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Employee  contributions. — Contribu- 
tions by  employees  accounted  for  32 
percent  of  total  contributions  in  1943, 


Table  1 7. — Employer  and  employee  contributions  for  selected  social  insurance  and  related 

programs,  1942  and  1943  ' 

[In  mUlions]  ■  ■ 


Program 

1943 

1942 

Total 

Employer 

Employee 

Total 

Employer 

Employee 

$3, 726 

$2,536 

$1, 191 

$3,076 

$2,129 

.$949 

Hetirement  insurance: 

1,239 
232 

432 

228 

1.325 
161 

109 

620 
116 

U76 

'109 

1,246 
161 

109 

620 
116 

256 

119 

80 

1,012 
193 

264 

248 

1,139 
124 

96 

506 
97 

>107 

2  129 

1,070 
124 

96 

506 

Taxes  on  carriers  and  their  employees 

Federal    civil-service   retirement    contri- 
butions 

97 
157 

State  and  local  government  retirement 

119 

Unemployment  insurance: 
State  unemployment  contributions 

70 

Eailroad  unemployment  insurance  con- 

1  See  footnotes,  table  16. 

while  the  remaining  68  percent  repre- 
sented contributions  paid  by  employ- 
ers, including  government  employers 
(table  17).  Employee  contributions 
were  $242  million  more  than  in  1942, 
and  $484  million  more  than  in  1941. 
The  1943  increase  in  contributions 
paid  by  employees  came  in  consider- 
able measure  from  wartime  increases 
in  annual  earnings — as  a  result  of 
steadier  and  longer  work,  higher  rates 
of  pay,  or  both — and  from  earnings 
by  new  entrants  into  covered  employ- 
ment, who  came  either  from  noncov- 
ered  employment  or  from  outside  the 
labor  force.  Because  of  the  wage 
stabilization  measures  in  effect  dur- 
ing 1943,  employees  probably  were 
unable,  despite  manpower  shortages, 
to  shift  any  significant  proportion  of 
the  tax  burden  of  their  own  contri- 
butions to  their  employers.  Accord- 
ingly, it  can  be  assumed  that  the  bulk 
of  employee  contributions  collected 
during  1943  served  to  curtail  dispos- 
able income  to  a  point  below  what  it 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained  to  what 
extent  employee  contributions  actu- 
ally curtailed  consumption  below 
what  might  otherwise  have  taken 
place,  and  to  what  extent  they  repre- 
sented amounts  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  saved.  Because  of 
the  exclusion  of  low-wage  agricul- 
tural, domestic,  and  casual  workers 
from  social  insurance  and  the  fact 
that  contributions  were  paid  only  in 
proportion  to  covered  wages,  employee 
pay-roll  taxes  as  a  whole  had  a  lighter 
incidence  on  extremely  low  income 
groups  than  is  sometimes  alleged. 
Probably   employee   contributions  in 


2  Government  contributions. 

1943  represented  to  an  important  ex- 
tent a  substitute  for  savings,  rather 
than  cui'tailment  of  consumption, 
since  the  major  part  of  the  contribu- 
tions was  paid  by  wage  groups  which 
typically  save  a  portion  of  their  in- 
come. Prom  one  standpoint,  these 
contributions  may  be  regarded  as  a 
form  of  compulsory  savings  which  are 
channeled  to  the  purchase  of  insur- 
ance protection  rather  than  return- 
able in  lump-sum  amounts  to  all  con- 
tributors at  a  later  date. 

Employer  contributions. — Since  the 
contributions  collected  from  employ- 
ers were  a  part  of  their  business  costs, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  contributing 
employers  made  an  effort  to  shift 
them.  Although  the  direction  and 
extent  of  such  shifting  are  uncertain, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  only  a  part 
of  the  final  burden  of  employer  con- 
tributions was  borne  by  employers  and 
that  the  balance  was  shifted  either  to 
consumers  through  higher  prices  or 
to  wage  earners  through  the  effect 
on  employment  and  wages.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  was  the  largest  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  sole  customer  of 
many  industries  in  1943,  including 
some  of  the  largest.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  a  sizeable  segment  of 
employer  pay-roll  taxes  was  shifted 
to  the  Government  through  prices  in- 
cluded in  war  contracts  or  determined 
in  renegotiation  proceedings,  and 
hence  falls  ultimately  on  current  and 
future  general  taxpayers.  The  ceil- 
ings on  prices  of  commodities  sold  to 
the  civilian  public  restricted  to  some 
extent  the  shifting  of  employer  pay- 
roll taxes  to  consumers  in  1943,  while 
the  scarcity  of  manpower  probably 
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ruled  out  much  shifting  of  employer 
taxes  to  workers.  The  precise  por- 
tion of  the  burden  falling  on  each  of 
these  groups,  however,  is  not  known. 
While  by  no  means  all  collections  of 
employer  taxes  contributed  toward  re- 
duction of  excess  purchasing  power, 
probably  a  substantial  fraction  had 
such  an  effect  directly  or  indirectly. 

Future  protection. — Social  insur- 
ance contributions  during  1943  laid 
the  basis  for  additional  protection 
against  loss  of  income  resulting  from 
involuntary  unemployment,  old  age, 
and  death,  for  millions  of  workers 
and  their  families.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  payment  of  these  contributions 
by  workers  and  their  employers  in 
1943  either  established  or  added  to  the 
potential  benefit  rights  of  the  workers ; 
on  the  other,  the  contributions  served 
to  build  up  still  further  the  trust 
funds  from  which  such  benefits  must 
be  paid.  Through  the  additional  in- 
surance protection  which  they  ac- 
quired in  1943,  millions  of  workers  and 
their  families  were  placed  in  a 
stronger  position  for  meeting  the  eco- 
nomic hazards  which  will  confront 
them  in  the  post-war  period.  The  ac- 
quisition of  this  additional  protec- 
tion led  in  a  very  real  sense  to  an 
improvement  in  the  economic  status 
of  individuals  and  families  in  1943. 

There  was  a  substantial  change 
from  pre-war  years  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  groups  of  contributors 
to  social  insurance.  Because  of  the 
-concentration  of  servicemen  in 
yoimger  age  groups  and  the  exemp- 
tion of  essential  agricultural  workers 
from  Selective  Service,  a  majority  of 
persons  entering  the  armed  forces 
probably  had  been  contributors  to 
social  insurance  or  would  have  been 
contributors  in  1943  if  they  had  not 
entered  the  services.  Conversely,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  per- 
sons by  or  for  whom  contributions 
were  paid  during  1943  were  women 
who  probably  would  not  have  been 
in  such  a  status  in  ordinary  times.  In 
addition,  contributors  during  1943 
included  many  aged  persons  who  or- 
dinarily would  not  have  been  in  jobs, 
and  many  older  children  who  in  usual 
times  would  not  have  become  con- 
tributors for  several  years  after  1943. 
Finally,  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons who  normally  would  have  been 
contributors  to  the  basic  social  insur- 
ance plans  -were  working  during  1943 
as  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 


Government  and  as  such  contributed, 
if  at  all,  to  the  civil-service  retirement 
system  and  not  to  the  general  social 
insurance  systems. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

In  1943,  approximately  46  percent 
of  total  contributions  under  the  seven 
selected  programs,  as  compared  with 
48  percent  in  1942,  was  for  unem- 
ployment insurance.  Of  1943  collec- 
tions for  unemployment  insurance. 
Federal  unemplpyment  taxes  ac- 
counted for  10  percent.  State  unem- 
ploym.ent  contributions  for  83  per- 
cent, and  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance contributions  for  7  percent. 

Receipts  of  $161  million  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  were 
30  percent  larger  than  in  1942.  Since 
the  contribution  rate  was  the  same 
in  both  years,  the  increase  was  caused 
almost  wholly  by  the  growth  in  pay 
rolls  and  would  have  been  even  greater 
except  for  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  total  pay  roll  nontaxable 
because  of  the  exclusion  of  wages  in 
excess  of  $3,000  a  year.  Receipts  from 
this  tax  became  a  part  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  Treasury,  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  $37  million  of 
Federal  grants  to  States  in  1943  for 
unemployment  compensation  admin- 
istration. 

Contributions  collected  under  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws 
totaled  16  percent  more  than  in  1942, 
despite  the  fact  that  experience- 
rating  provisions  permitted  employer 
rate  reductions  in  40  States  during 
1943  and  in  only  34  States  during  1942. 
It  is  estimated  that  collections  would 
have  been  $419  million  more  in  the 
absence  of  experience-rating  provi- 
sions. This  latter  figure,  however,  is 
somewhat  offset  by  additional  contri- 
butions under  "war-risk"  contribution 
provisions,  which  were  effective  dur- 
ing 1943  in  9  States  with  experience- 
rating  systems.  In  1943,  10  States 
adopted  provisions  requiring  employ- 
ers whose  pay  rolls  showed  an  abnor- 
mal wartime  increase  to  pay  addi- 
tional "war-risk"  rates.'  In  17  States, 
collections  increased  by  more  than 
one-fourth  over  1942;  decreases  in 
conti-ibutions,  as  contrasted  with  1942, 
occurred  in  15  jurisdictions,  in  8  of 
which  the  decrease  exceeded  10  per- 
cent.   Unemployment    compensation 


'  In  one  of  these  States  (Wisconsin)  the 
additional  contributions  are  required  of 
all  covered  employers. 


contributions,  according  to  Bureau  of 
the  Census  reports,  accounted  for  23 
percent  of  all  tax  collections  of  State 
governments  in  fiscal  years  ended  in 
1943,  as  compared  with  22  percent  in 
1942. 

A  significant  proportion  of  the  pay 
rolls  taxable  under  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  during  the 
year  was  in  newly  established  firms 
which  had  not  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  qualify  for  rate  reductions. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  taxable  pay  roll  was  that 
of  long-established  firms  with  war- 
expanded  pay  rolls  but  a  low  contri- 
bution rate  based  on  their  peacetime 
experience.  The  40  States  with  ex- 
perience-rating provisions  in  opera- 
tion contained  70  percent  of  the  tax- 
able pay  rolls  of  the  entire  country 
during  1943.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  all  active  employer  accounts 
in  these  States  were  eligible  for  rate 
modification,  and  reduced  rates  were 
assigned  to  three-fourths  of  all  rated 
accounts.  The  proportion  of  rated 
accounts  with  reduced  rates  for  1943 
varied  from  25  percent  in  North  Car- 
olina to  98  percent  in  Hawaii. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  es- 
timated average  contribution  rate 
under  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  was  2.1  percent  in  1943, 
as  compared  with  2.3  percent  in  1942. 
The  average  rate  in  the  40  States  with 
experience-rating  provisions  is  es- 
timated at  1.7  percent  in  1943,  with  a 
range  in  State  averages  from  0.9  per- 
cent in  Delaware  to  2.6  percent  in 
Idaho  and  North  Carolina  (table  132). 
Ten  States  had  estimated  average 
contribution  rates  of  1.5  percent  or 
less,  and  11  additional  States  had  av- 
erage rates  below  2.0  percent. 

The  high  level  of  railroad  employ- 
ment in  1943,  larger  contributions 
resulting  from  higher  rates  of  pay, 
and  other  factors  led  to  a  14-percent 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  in 
railroad  unemployment  insurance 
contributions. 

Retirement  and  Survivor  Programs 

Contributions  under  programs  pro- 
viding retirement  and  survivor  bene- 
fits, including  the  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral program  of  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance,  railroad  retirement,  and 
retirement  systems  for  government 
employees,  accounted  for  54  percent 
of  total  contributions  for  social  in- 
surance and  related  programs  in  1943, 
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as  compared  with  52  percent  in  1942 
(table  16).  The  increase  in  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  these  contributions 
was  caused  primarily  by  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  experience-rating 
provisions  on  unemployment  contri- 
butions, which  prevented  collections 
of  such  contributions  from  rising  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  taxable 
pay  rolls. 

The  22-percent  increase  in  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  contributions 
paid  by  employees  and  employers  in 
1943  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  earnings  taxable 
under  this  program,  since  the  1-per- 
cent contribution  rates  payable  by 
employees  and  employers  were  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1942.  About  48  mil- 
lion workers  contributed  in  1943,  as 
compared  with  less  than  47  million 
in  1942  and  32  million  in  1938  (table 
52).  The  average  employee  contribu- 
tion, which  was  matched  by  similar 
contributions  by  employers,  was  $13.10 
in  1943,  as  contrasted  with  $11.33  in 
1942  and  $8.33  in  1938. 

Collections  rose  during  the  first  part 
of  the  year,  but  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  contributors  earned  wages 
of  more  than  $3,000  by  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year,  a  factor  which 
caused  collections  during  the  fourth 
quarter  to  decline.  Appropriations 
identical  in  their  total  to  contributions 
collected  in  1943  were  made  to  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund. 

Collections  under  the  Carriers  Tax- 
ing Act  continued  the  year-to-year  in- 
creases which  have  occurred  since  the 
program  was  first  established,  being 
20  percent  larger  than  in  1942.  Con- 
tributions under  retirement  plans  for 
Federal  employees  increased  appreci- 
ably during  the  year,  while  those  for 
State  and  local  systems  remained  at 
the  1942  level. 

Social  Security  Trust  Funds 

Social  security  programs  financed 
from  general  revenue,  such  as  public 
assistance,  do  not  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  reserve  funds.  Fluctu- 
ations in  the  rate  of  expenditure  under 
such  programs  are  met  simply  through 
diversion  of  varying  amounts  of 
general  revenue  to  their  financing. 
For  social  insurance  and  other  con- 
tributory programs,  no  recourse  to 
general  revenues  may  be  available, 


Table  18. — Investments  of  selected  social  insurance  trust  funds  and  total  interest-hearing 
public  debt,  as  of  end  of  period,  1936-43 

[In  millions] 


Total 
interest- 
bearing 
public 

debt 

Trust  funds  under  Social  Security  Act  and  under 
insurance  programs  for  railroad  workers  ' 

Other  interest- 
bearing  public 
debt 

Period 

Total 

Old-age 
and  sur- 
vivors 
Insur- 
ance 
trust 
funds 

Rail- 
road 

retire- 
ment 

account 

Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
trust 
fund' 

Gov- 
ern- 
ment 
hold- 
ings 

$2,006 
2,723 
3,027 
3,  2,55 
3,318 
3,691 
4,370 
6,293 
4,741 
5,298 
5,922 
6,293 

Amount 

Percent 
of  inter- 
est-bear- 
ing pub- 
lic debt 

Other 
hold- 
ings 

1936 

$33, 700 
36, 709 
38,899 
41,445 
44,458 
67,  451 
107,  308 
164,  608 
114,287 
135,  380 
157,053 
164,  608 

$64 
1,188 
2,002 
3,021 
4,046 
5,658 
7,616 

10, 184 
8,061 
8,782 
9,649 

10,  184 

0.2 
3.2 
5.1 
7.3 
9.1 
9.7 
7.0 
6.2 
7.1 
6.5 
6.1 
6.2 

$64 
625 
1,064 
1,509 
1,946 
2,732 
3,687 
6,095 
3,992 
4,367 
4,740 
5,096 

$31,630 

1937 

$613 
862 
1,435 
2,016 
2,736 
3,655 
4,779 
3,893 
4,237 
4,499 
4,779 

$50 

76 

77 

85 

90 

174 

310 

176 

178 

310 

310 

32, 798 

1938 -- 

33,870 

1939 

36, 169 

1940 

37,094 

1941 

48,202 

1942..: 

1943 

95,422 
148,031 

January-March 

101,485 

April-Jiine 

121,300 

July-September 

October-December. 

141,  582 
148,031 

1  See  table  49  for  types  of  investments. 
•  Old-age  reserve  accoimt,  prior  to  1940. 
3  Includes  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account. 

Source:  Daily  Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  Bulletin  of  the  Treasury  Department. 


and  an  attempt  is  made  to  stabilize 
rates  of  contribution.  Trust  funds 
therefore  are  built  up  in  periods  when 
contributions  exceed  expenditures, 
and  these  reserves  are  then  available 
for  financing  deficits  in  periods  when 
current  contribution  revenue  falls  be- 
low current  expenditures. 

Social  security  trust  funds  absorbed 
a  part  of  the  1943  increase  in  the 
public  debt  (table  18) .  Total  Govern- 
ment obligations  outstanding  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  $57.2 
billion,  of  which  $2.7  billion,  or  about 
5  percent,  was  acquired  by  the  three 
social  security  trust  funds — the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  and  un- 
employment trust  funds  and  the 
railroad  retirement  account.  The  in- 
vestments of  these  three  funds  on 
December  31,  1943,  comprised  about  6 
percent  of  the  interest-bearing  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  7  percent  at  the  end  of  1942. 

As  a  byproduct  of  social  security 
financial  operations,  the  trust  funds 
aided  in  the  tremendous  task  of 
financing  the  war.  This  is  not  to 
say,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged, 
that  social  insurance  contributions 
were  levied  to  finance  the  war,  or  that 
expenditure  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
proceeds  of  obligations  sold  to  the 
trust  funds  represented  a  "dissipa- 
tion" of  social  security  funds  for  other 
purposes.  Contributions  are  soundly 
justified  on  the  basis  of  social  insur- 


ance needs  alone.  Moreover,  if  the 
trust  funds  had  not  made  investments 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  sell 
additional  securities  in  a  similar 
amount  to  private  purchasers,  to 
whom  the  same  principal  and  interest 
would  have  to  be  paid  in  the  future. 
Future  interest  paid  to  the  trust  funds 
on  their  investments  and  future  re- 
demption of  the  principal  of  the  obli- 
gations they  own,  therefore,  do  not 
represent  new  costs  attributable  to 
social  security,  because  such  interest 
and  principal  will  have  to  be  financed 
in  any  case. 

Trust  fund  assets  may  be  regarded 
as  a  form  of  saving  by  contributors 
during  the  war  to  secure  insurance 
protection  in  the  post-war  period.  To 
the  extent  that  this  interpretation  ap- 
plies, the  savings  compulsorily  set 
aside  through  social  insurance  had 
the  effect  of  siphoning  off  some  of  the 
excess  purchasing  power  which  con- 
stituted a  potentially  inflationary 
threat  in  1943.  This  indirect  result  of 
the  increase  in  trust  fund  assets,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  advantageous  to 
social  insurance  beneficiaries,  since 
any  decrease  in  the  value  of  money 
lessens  the  adequacy  of  benefits  pro- 
vided under  social  insurance. 

The  most  significant  factor  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole  of  trust  fund  op- 
erations during  1943  was  that  addi- 
tional amounts  were  added  to  the 
funds   which   will    be    available   for 
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meeting  economic  hazards  likely  to 
occur  in  the  post-war  period.  The 
strengthened  trust  funds  will  provide 
the  means  for  paying  benefits  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  aged  persons 
who  will  retire,  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily, from  gainful  employment  after 
the  war  and  to  millions  of  wage  earn- 
ers who  for  brief  or  longer  periods 
will  become  unemployed.  Together 
■with  survivor  benefits,  the  benefits  will 
do  much  to  lighten  the  impact  of  post- 
war stresses  on  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies, and  will  aid  in  meeting  the  eco- 
nomic problems  involved  in  recon- 
verting the  economy  to  a  peacetime 
basis. 

Trust  Vund  Operations  in  1943 

The  low  incidence  of  economic  haz- 
ards covered  by  social  insurance,  to- 
gether with  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  wages,  caused  the  assets  of 
the  three  social  security  trust  funds  to 
increase  substantially  during  1943 
(table  19).  An  increase  over  1942  of 
more  than  $500  million  in  the  receipts 
of  these  three  funds  and  a  decrease 
of  more  than  $200  million  in  disburse- 
ments, resulted  in  a  net  increase  in 
assets  of  $2.7  billion,  or  36  percent. 
This  sum  represented  a  larger  addi- 
tion to  the  assets  of  the  three  funds 
than  had  occurred  in  any  previous 
year. 

The  assets  of  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  trust  fund  increased 
by  $1.1  billion  during  1943,  and  those 
of  the  railroad  retirement  account 
rose  $135  million.  The  assets  of  the 
imemployment  trust  fund,  which  in- 
cludes an  individual  account  for  each 
State  and  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  account,  rose  to  more 
than  $5  billion,  as  a  result  of  a  39- 
percent  increase. 

An  additional  $4  million  in  State 
clearing  accounts  and  benefit-pay- 
ment accoimts  raised  total  funds 
available  for  imemployment  benefits 
at  the  end  of  1943  to  $5,151  million. 
Every  State  had  an  increase  during 
1943  in  funds  accumulated  for  the 
payment  of  unemployment  benefits. 
The  rate  of  increase  differed  consid- 
erably among  the  States,  however, 
depending  upon  special  war-risk  con- 
tributions, the  revenue  lost  through 
experience-rating  provisions,  the 
amount  available  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  benefit  experience  dur- 
ing 1943.    Reserve  funds  available  in 


Table   19. — Total  receipts,  expenditures,  and  assets  of  selected  social  insurance  trust 
Junds,^  jor  specified  periods,  1936-43 

[In  millions '  ] 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

I942_ 

1943 

January-March 

April-June.. 

July-September 

October-December 


Receipts 


$65 

1.183 

1,340 

1.579 

1,850 

2.140 

2,608 

3,124 

615 

792 

984 

732 


Expendi- 
tures 


$1 
38 
510 
658 
824 
603 
638 
407 
111 
102 
97 
96 


Excess  of 
receipts 
over  ex- 
penditures 


.\sscts  at  end  or  period 


1,145 

830 

1,021 

1,026 

1,537 

1.970 

2,717 

504 

690 

887 

636 


Total 


$111 
1,515 
2,339 
3.397 
4.135 
5.672 
7,642 

10,  359 
8,146 
8,836 
9,723 

10,  359 


Invest- 
ments 


$64 
1.188 
2,002 
3,021 
4.047 
5,558 
7,516 

10, 184 
8.001 
8,782 
9,549 

10,184 


Unexpend- 
ed balances 


$47 
327 
337 
375 
88 
113 
125 
175 
85 
54 
174 
175 


'  Includes  old-age  reserve  account  (1936-39),  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 
(1940-43),  unemployment  trust  fund,  and  railroad 
retirement  account.    See  table  49. 


Delaware  increased  by  only  14  per- 
cent, while  in  Nevada  the  rise  was  81 
percent.  In  all  but  nine  jurisdictions 
the  1943  increase  exceeded  25  percent. 

The  statutes  establishing  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  require  that  assets 
not  needed  to  meet  current  withdraw- 
als be  invested  in  obligations  of  the 
United  States  Government.  There- 
fore all  but  a  minor  fraction  of  the 
assets  of  the  three  funds  at  the  end  of 
1943  were  in  the  form  of  Government 
securities,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
small  working  book  balances.  The  net 
growth  in  the  investment  holdings  of 
the  three  funds  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $2.7  billion.  This  in- 
crease of  more  than  one-third  over 
investments  at  the  end  of  1942  raised 
the  total  holdings  of  Government  se- 
curities by  the  three  funds  for  the 
first  time  to  more  than  $10  billion. 

The  net  additional  amounts  of  in- 
vestments acquired  by  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund  during 
1943  totaled  $1,123  million.  New  se- 
curities totaling  $1,556  million  were 
purchased,  and  $433  million  of  se- 
curities were  redeemed.  The  redemp- 
tions consisted  entirely  of  3-percent 
special  old-age  reserve  account  notes 
maturing  on  June  30,  1943.  The  new 
securities  consisted  of  $1,506  million 
in  special  Treasury  notes  ($279  mil- 
lion at  2  percent  and  $1,227  million  at 
138  percent)  and  $50  million  in  2^2- 
percent  publicly  offered  Treasury 
bonds  (table  49). 

The  net  increase  in  investments  of 
the  railroad  retirement  account  dur- 
ing 1943  amounted  to  $136  million.  All 
investment  transactions  of  this  ac- 
count were  in  special  Treasury  notes 


^  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore 
may  differ  slightly  from  sums  of  rounded  figiu-es. 

Source:  Daily  Statement  0/  Ihe  U.  S.  Treasuri/. 

at  the  legally  required  rate  of  3  per- 
cent. 

Investments  of  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  increased  during  1943  by 
$1,408  million.  New  securities  totaled 
$5,005  million,  including  the  reinvest- 
ment of  $4,175  million  of  special  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  which  ma- 
tured on  June  30,  1943.  All  but  $20 
million  of  the  new  securities  acquired 
during  the  year  were  in  the  form  of 
lYs -percent  special  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness; the  remainder  were  2?2- 
percent  Treasury  bonds. 

The  general  decline  in  interest 
rates  on  Government  securities  some- 
what reduced  earnings  of  investments 
of  the  trust  funds,  since  trust  fund 
investments  are  preponderantly  in  the 
form  of  special  obligations,  which 
typically  must  be  issued  at  interest 
rates  adjusted  to  the  computed  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  on  the  outstanding 
public  debt  at  the  time  of  their  issue. 
The  average  rate  of  interest  on  the 
interest-bearing  public  debt  decUned 
throughout  the  year,  amounting  to 
1.956  percent  on  December  31,  1943, 
as  contrasted  with  2.059  percent  a  year 
earlier. 

The  net  effect  of  this  decline  on 
investments  of  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  trust  fund  was  to  de- 
crease the  average  rate  of  interest  on 
holdings  of  the  fund  from  2.443  per- 
cent at  the  start  of  1943  to  2.221  per- 
cent at  its  end.  Similarly,  the  average 
rate  of  interest  on  investments  of  the 
unemployment  trust  fund  declined 
from  2.238  percent  to  1.888  percent 
over  the  year.  Since  special  notes  is- 
sued to  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count are  required  by  law  to  yield  3 
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percent,  no  change  occurred  in  the 
rate  on  its  investments.  Despite  the 
decline  in  rates,  interest  receipts  of 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund  in  1943  totaled  $16  million 
more  than  in  1942,  while  those  of  the 
imemployment  trust  fund  were  $15 
million  higher. 

Trust  Fund  Liabilities 

The  substantial  increases  in  the 
number  of  contributors  and  in  the 
average  size  of  contributions  per  cov- 
ered worker  and  the  changes  in  the 
identity  of  contributors  caused  by 
labor-market  changes  during  the  year 
led  to  sharp  increases  in  the  potential 
liabilities  of  the  trust  funds.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  accruals  in  liabilities  which 
the  funds  would  have  incurred  in  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  year,  the  high 
economic  levels  of  1943  enabled  many 
persons  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
done  so  to  get  wage  credits  potentially 
entitling  them  to  future  benefits. 
Moreover,  many  others  who  were 
^Iready  potentially  eligible  for  future 
benefits  increased  the  amount  for 
which  they  will  probably  qualify. 

Because  of  the  long-run  character 
of  liability  accruing  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance,  the  influence  of 
economic  developments  during  1943 
involved  numerous  relationships  so 
complex  as  to  prevent  exact  quantita- 
tive evaluation.  Some  of  these  rela- 
tionships are  discussed  in  the  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund.  Eco- 
nomic changes  impinged  in  various 
different  ways  upon  the  system, 
through  their  effects  on  insured 
status,  benefit  amounts,  and  so  forth. 
The  larger  number  of  employees  con- 
tributing and  the  greater  wage  credits 
which  they  earned,  on  the  average, 
meant  that  many  persons  acquired 
insured  status  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  done  so.  The  same  circum- 
stances also  increased  "average 
wages"  for  many  persons  and  so  may 
increase  their  future  benefits.  The 
effect  of  higher  average  recorded 
wages  on  future  benefits,  however,  is 
lessened  to  some  extent  by  the  bene- 
fit formula,  which  weights  the  first 
$50  of  the  average  wage  far  more 
heavily  than  the  additional  amount. 

Many  contributors  during  1943  were 
married  women  who,  even  if  they  had 
not  worked,  would  have  derived  wife's 
benefits  at  age  65  on  the  basis  of  their 


husbands'  accounts.  In  many  such 
cases  the  liability  of  the  fund  was  not 
increased  in  full  proportion  to  contri- 
butions paid  in  1943.  The  effect  of 
wage  credits  acquired  by  males  enter- 
ing the  system  from  noncovered  em- 
ployment in,  1943  will  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  such  shifts  prove  to 
be  permanent  or  only  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  The  transfer  of  many 
previous  contributors  to  military  serv- 
ice or  governmental  civilian  employ- 
ment during  1943  may  have  decreased 
to  some  extent  the  liability  of  the  fund 
through  the  effect  on  average  wages, 
benefit-increment  provision,  and  so 
on;  as  more  fathers  who  contributed 
in  the  past  are  exposed  to  the  addi- 
tional risks  of  war,  however,  there  may 
be  unforeseen  effects  on  survivor 
benefits. 

For  some  of  these  special  factors 
in  the  wartime  economy,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  ultimate  effect  was 
to  increase  or  decrease  future  lia- 
bilities of  the  fund;  for  others,  for 
which  the  direction  of  the  effect  can 
be  determined,  it  is  still  impossible 
to  measure  the  result  in  quantitative 
terms.  On  balance,  it  appears  prob- 
able that  the  increase  in  the  potential 
liability  of  the  fund  in  1943  was  larger 
than  it  would  have  been  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  highly  abnormal  circum- 
stances. 

The  dominating  factor  in  evaluat- 
ing the  effect  of  developments  during 
1943  on  the  potential  liabilities  of  the 
unemployment  trust  fund  and  the 
State  accounts  in  that  fund  is  the 
ever-present  specter  of  post-war  un- 
employment. During  1943,  an  un- 
precedented number  of  wage  earners 
built  up  wage  credits  under  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws 
which  may  eventually  entitle  them 
to  unemployment  benefits  if  they  be- 
come unemployed  involuntarily.  In 
addition,  the  potential  rights  to  bene- 
fits of  servicemen  were  frozen  in 
nearly  all  States,  so  that  the  liability 
of  unemployment  funds  was  not  re- 
duced to  a  degree  commensurate  with 
inductions  into  the  armed  forces. 
How  soon,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
potential  benefit  rights  accumulated 
during  and  prior  to  1943  will  emerge 
as  actual  claims  on  unemployment 
funds  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  the  course 
of  the  reconversion  period. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  peace 
finally  comes,  the  problem  of  reem- 


ployment will  overshadow  nearly 
every  other  problem  in  our  economy. 
The  necessity  of  providing  jobs  in 
peacetime  employment  for  the  20 
million  or  more  industrial  workers 
who  will  likely  be  in  war  industry 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  for  mil- 
lions of  ex-servicemen,  will  constitute 
the  heart  of  this  problem.  Even  with 
a  fairly  rapid  reconversion  of  indus- 
try, there  is  considerable  likelihood 
that,  for  a  time,  millions  of  persons 
will  be  looking  for  jobs.  In  addition, 
many  wartime  emergency  workers,  of 
whom  a  major  part  are  women,  will 
probably  have  difSculty  in  keeping 
a  footing  in  the  labor  market  and  may 
become  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation.  The  major  part  of  the 
initial  financial  brunt  of  tliis  unem- 
ployment will  fall  upon  the  accounts 
maintained  in  the  unemployment 
trust  fund. 

These  prospects  have  led  to  a  fre- 
quent question  whether  State  unem- 
ployment funds  could  remain  solvent 
throughout  a  prolonged  period  of  mass 
unemployment.  Despite  the  unprece- 
dented number  of  workers  who  ac- 
quired wage  credits  under  vmemploy- 
ment  compensation  during  1943,  the 
rate  of  contribution  declined  in  many 
States.  This  decline  occurred  during 
a'  year  when  business  activity  was  at 
a  record  level  and  when,  therefore,  it 
would  have  been  least  burdensome  to 
build  up  reserves  against  the  heavy 
additional  liabilities  which  the  funds 
were  assuming.  While  some  States 
have  levied  "war-risk"  contributions 
on  employers  whose  pay  rolls  have  ex- 
panded greatly,  these  contributions 
have  not  wholly  offset  the  revenues 
lost  through  reduction  of  the  basic 
rates  of  contribution. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  total  assets  in 
the  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund 
do  not  constitute  a  single  fund  which 
can  be  drawn  upon  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  wherever  they  are  needed. 
Rather,  there  are  51  separate  State 
accounts,  each  of  which  is  available 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  only  to 
workers  with  wage  credits  in  a  given 
jurisdiction  (table  46).  Analysis  of 
estimates  of  the  probable  geographic 
impact  of  post-war  military  and  in- 
dustrial demobilization  indicates  that 
the  present  size  of  individual  State 
reserves  bears  little  relation  to  the 
State's  probable  liability  for  benefit 
expenditures     during     reconversion. 
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The  State  funds  with  relatively  the 
smallest  assets  may  face  the  heaviest 
burdens,  while  funds  with  proportion- 
ately larger  assets  may  encounter  rel- 
atively    lighter     demands.      Despite 


these  factors,  all  State  systems  will 
probably  remain  solvent  during  the 
first  year  of  a  serious  depression;  the 
chances  that  all  would  remain  solvent 
in  a  second  year  are  not  as  good. 


Social  Security  Status  of  the  Population  in  1943 


Most  American  families  derive  their 
income  from  wages  or  self-employ- 
ment. In  1943  such  income  was  at 
a  peak  level,  but  even  in  that  year 
many  individuals  and  families  were 
without  earnings  for  shorter  or  longer 
periods. 

Less  than  a  million  workers  were 
unemployed  at  the  end  of  1943;  they 
represented  largely  those  who  had 
been  laid  off  during  temporary  cur- 
tailments of  production  or  who  were 
moving  from  one  job  to  another,  and 
older  workers  or  other  marginal 
workers  who  have  diflBculty  getting 
work  even  when  jobs  are  plentiful. 
Throughout  the  1930's,  a  substantial 
proportion  of  American  families — in 
early  1933,  perhaps  as  many  as  1  in 
every  4  nonfarm  families — lost  all 
wage  income  for  longer  or  shorter  in- 
tervals through  unemployment. 

Other  threats  to  family  security  less 
affected  by  economic  fluctuations 
occur  more  regularly.  In  good  years 
and  bad,  illness  or  disability  keeps 
many  workers  or  potential  workers — 
about  3  million  on  a  typical  day — 
from  their  jobs  or  search  for  jobs. 
Death  of  the  wage  earner  deprives 
several  hundred  thousand  families 
each  year  of  their  customary  income; 
and  each  year  well  over  half  a  million 
workers  leave  the  labor  force  because 
of  advanced  age. 

Even  in  a  year  like  1943  there  are 
few  families  whose  independence  and 
security  may  not  be  threatened  by 
unemployment,  disability,  old  age,  or 
death  of  the  family  breadwinner,  or 
by  the  costs  of  needed  medical  care. 
Probably  most  families  attempt  to  lay 
aside  some  portion  of  their  current 
earnings  against  these  misfortunes. 
Individual  savings  increased  substan- 
tially during  1943,  partly  because  of 
higher  incomes  for  many  families  and 
the  lack  of  certain  types  of  consumer 
goods.  Except  in  years  like  the  pres- 
ent, however,  most  families  have  little 
or  no  margin  for  savings  out  of  cur- 
rent income.  Nor  can  individual  sav- 
ings provide  a  sure  basis  for  security 


in  a  complex  industrial  economy.  In 
the  face  of  the  risk  of  prolonged  un- 
employment, the  individual  is  rela- 
tively helpless.  Individual  savings  for 
survivors  or  for  old  age  may  be  wiped 
out  by  depression  or  used  up  during 
illness.  The  worker  may  become  dis- 
abled before  he  has  had  time  to  save, 
or  remain  disabled  long  after  any  sav- 
ings he  may  have  are  exhausted.  Dis- 
ability and  medical  costs  are  unpre- 
dictable for  the  individual  and  may 
be  catastrophic  in  their  effects. 

A  large  number  of  families  in  1943 
had  achieved  some  protection  against 
one  or  more  of  these  risks  through 
private  insurance.  Most  of  such  in- 
surance is  directed  against  the  risk  of 
death.  According  to  estimates  of  life 
insurance  companies,  about  68  million 
persons  in  1943  held  life  insurance 
policies  (ordinary,  group,  and  indus- 
trial) ,  which  averaged  about  $2,000 
per  policyholder.  The  protection  af- 
forded is  very  uneven  and  varies  from 
lump-sum  amounts  which  cover  little 
more  than  funeral  expenses  to  a  sub- 
stantial continuing  income  through- 
out the  lifetime  of  the  survivors. 
About  a  billion  dollars  became  pay- 
able by  commercial  life  insurance 
companies  in  1943  on  death  claims; 
in  addition,  several  million  dollars 
went  to  survivors  under  accident  and 
health  insurance  policies.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  this  amount  was  paid  in 
lump  sums. 

Payments  on  retirement  annuities 
of  commercial  life  insurance  com- 
panies totaled  about  $170  million  in 
1943.  Some  part  of  the  payments  on 
matured  endowments,  which  aggre- 
gated slightly  more  than  $300  million 
in  that  year,  also  represented  retire- 
ment income. 

About  $400  million  accruing  to 
policyholders  or  beneficiaries  in  1943 
in  the  form  of  death  benefits  or  ma- 
tured endowments  was  left  with  in- 
surance companies,  and  about  $260 
million  was  paid,  primarily  in  the  form 
of  annuities,  from  such  funds  left 
with  the  companies  in  that  or  earlier 


years.  It  is  not  known  what  portion 
of  either  of  these  amounts  resulted 
from  death  claims. 

Private  insurance  protection  against 
the  risk  of  wage  loss  from  sickness  or 
disability  is  limited  in  scope  and  ex- 
tent. Permanent  disability  insurance 
is  very  costly  and  in  1943  could  hardly 
be  bought  on  an  individual  basis. 
Many  individual  accident  and  sick- 
ness policies  cover  disabilities  result- 
ing from  accidents  only.  In  1943 
about  6  million  persons  were  covered 
by  group  accident  and  sickness  insur- 
ance affording  some  temporary  pro- 
tection against  income  loss  during 
sickness  and,  in  some  cases,  reim- 
bursement for  the  costs  of  hospital 
care  and  physicians'  service.  Acci- 
dent and  health  insurance  companies 
and  accident  and  health  departments 
of  life  insurance  companies  paid  ap- 
proximately $220  million  in  1943,  part 
of  which  represented  survivor  pay- 
ments. Life  insurance  companies  paid 
benefits  of  about  $90  million  under  the 
disability  clauses  included  in  life  in- 
surance policies,  and  disabled  holders 
of  life  insurance  policies  benefited 
from  a  waiver  of  premiums  of  about 
$18  million. 

Between  12  and  13  million  persons 
in  the  United  States  were  covered  by 
hospitalization  insurance  under  the^ 
so-called  Blue  Cross  plans  at  the  end 
of  1943.  Not  more  than  4  or  5  million 
persons  were  covered  by  voluntary 
medical  care  insurance;  in  most  cases 
the  services  provided  under  such  in- 
surance were  restricted  to  surgical  or 
to  other  limited  varieties  of  service. 

In  recent  years  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  employers  have  established  in- 
dustrial pension  plans  providing  re- 
tirement and,  in  some  cases,  survivor 
or  disability  payments  to  or  on  behalf 
of  workers  who  have  been  with  the 
company  for  a  specified  time.  Such 
plans  may  be  financed  by  the  em- 
ployer alone  or  jointly  by  the  em- 
ployer and  the  workers.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
many  of  the  older  plans  have  been 
modified  and  most  of  the  newer  plans 
developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  supple- 
ment benefits  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance.  In  1943  about  $110 
million  was  paid  under  industrial  pen- 
sion plans. 

Most  of  the  10  million  persons  in 
the  armed  forces  at  the  end  of  1943 
had  purchased  national  sei-vice  life 
insurance.    In  order  to  safeguard  pol- 
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icyholders,  most  commercial  life  in- 
surance written  in  wartime  includes 
a  clause  providing  only  refund  of  pre- 
miums or  reserves  if  death  occurs 
outside  stipulated  areas  or  as  a  result 
of  military  service,  or  carries  a  sub- 
stantially higher  premium  rate  for 
complete  coverage.  During  both 
World  War  I  and  the  present  war,  the 
Federal  Government  has  offered  life 
insurance  to  persons  in  military  serv- 
ice at  rates  which  do  not  reflect  the 
extra  war  hazard.  In  December  1943, 
the  value  of  national  service  life  in- 
surance outstanding  was  $95  billion. 
During  the  year,  about  $55  million  was 
paid  under  United  States  Government 
life  insurance  and  war-risk  insurance 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  and  ap- 
proximately $39  million  was  paid  un- 
der national  service  life  insurance. 

Private  insurance  arrangements, 
because  of  their  flexibility  and  adapt- 
ability to  individual  needs,  provide  a 
particularly  valuable  protection 
against  risks  for  which  they  are  avail- 
able and  for  persons  who  can  afford 
the  costs  of  individual  protection.  The 
large-scale  coverage  of  workers  and 
of  all  major  risks  which  is  necessary 
for  social  security  can  be  achieved, 
however,  only  through  social  insur- 
ance. In  1943,  most  workers  in  com- 
merce and  industry  were  covered  by 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 
Railroad  workers  and  Federal  em- 
ployees were  covered  by  special  re- 
tirement systems  but  had  only  incon- 
sequential survivor  protection.  About 
half  of  all  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments  were  in  special  retire- 
ment systems,  some  of  which  also 
provided  survivor  and  disability  pro- 
tection. Most  workers  in  industry  and 
commerce,  except  persons  working 
for  very  small  employers,  were  covered 
by  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs  or  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  system. 

A  large  proportion  of  workers  in 
industry  and  commerce  and  in  Fed- 
eral employment,  and  some  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments,  were 
also  covered  by  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  providing  benefits  to  offset 
wage  losses  and  medical  costs  due  to 
work-connected  injuries  or  illnesses. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  all  disabling 
illnesses  or  injuries,  however,  are 
work-connected.  Railroad  workers 
aged  60  or  over  or  with  30  years  of 
service  could  retire  for  permanent 
disability;  permanent  disability  bene- 


fits related  in  amount  to  age  and 
length  of  service  were  also  payable 
to  Federal  employees  with  at  least  5 
years  of  service,  and  to  some  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Temporary  disability  benefits 
were  payable  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial workers  in  one  State  (Rhode 
Island)  under  a  program  superim- 
posed on  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  system.  The  Federal 
program  of  pensions  to  aged  and  dis- 
abled war  veterans  and  to  their  sur- 
vivors met  a  special  need  in  the  ab- 
sence of  more  general  provisions. 

Agricultural  and  domestic  workers, 
farmers,  and  other  self-employed  per- 
sons— initially  excluded  from  insur- 
ance protection  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  because  of  anticipated 
administrative  difBculties  in  the  early 
years,  among  other  reasons — were  still 
without  such  protection  in  1943. 

For  many  families  whose  resources 
were  inadequate  to  meet  their  needs 
for  subsistence,  public  aid  was  avail- 
able under  Federal  work  relief  pro- 
grams during  the  first  half  of  1943  or 
under  the  public  assistance  programs 
throughout  the  year.  There  were, 
however,  great  variations  from  State 
to  State  and  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other in  levels  of  assistance  and  in  the 
extent  to  which  public  aid  was  actu- 
ally available  to  needy  persons. 

For  many  of  the  individuals  and 
families  who  were  without  earned  in- 
come during  all  or  part  of  1943,  the 
circumstance  giving  rise  to  loss  of  in- 
come had  occurred  in  earlier  years. 
The  relative  importance  of  social  in- 
surance and  public  assistance  as  a 
source  of  family  income  in  1943  was 
substantially  affected  by  the  number 
of  old  people  who  had  already  left 
work  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
had  become  widowed  or  orphaned  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  before  acquiring  rights  under 
the  insurance  provisions  of  the  act,  as 
well  as  by  the  continuing  limitations 
in  the  coverage  of  the  social  insurance 
systems. 

Unemployment 

Unemployment  was  not  a  major 
threat  to  family  security  in  1943.  As 
recently  as  March  1940  the  number 
of  unemployed  persons  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  was  estimated 
at  8.0  million;  by  December  1943  the 
number  was  less  than  a  million.  The 
major  decline  was  in  1941  and  1942. 


By  the  beginning  of  1943  the  count  of 
the  unemployed  had  fallen  to  1.4  mil- 
lion. In  1943,  as  in  no  previous  year 
since  1918,  most  of  the  unemployed 
were  persons  in  the  process  of  chang- 
ing jobs  or  moving  into  or  out  of  the 
labor  market.  Turn-over,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  rapid.  Studies  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  indicate 
that  in  1943  more  than  half  the  per- 
sons unemployed  in  one  month  either 
found  jobs  in  the  following  month  or 
left  the  labor  force,  and  that  less  than 
10  percent  were  out  of  work  for  more 
than  3  months. 

The  year  recorded  a  marked  decline 
in  both  the  number  and  proportion  of 
the  unemployed  who  received  either 
unemployment  benefits  or  work  pro- 
gram earnings  (chart  9).  In  almost 
every  month  of  1940,  1941,  and  1942, 
more  than  30  percent  of  all  totally  un- 
employed persons,  and  in  many 
months  more  than  40  percent,  were 
engaged  on  work  programs.  The  pro- 
portion dropped  to  24  percent  in  Jan- 
uary 1943  and  to  9  percent  in  May. 
All  emergency  work  programs  were 
finally  liquidated  in  June. 

Throughout  1940  and  1941,  workers 
receiving  benefits  for  total  unemploy- 
ment under  the  State  and  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  programs 
represented  about  12  percent  of  aU 
unemployed  persons.  In  the  first  half 
of  1942,  such  beneficiaries  accounted 
for  about  a  fifth  of  the  rapidly  decUn- 
ing  number  of  unemployed.  By  the 
end  of  1943,  only  7  percent  of  the  un- 
employed, or  a  weekly  average  of  58,- 
000  persons  in  December,  were  receiv- 
ing unemployment  benefits.  In  addi- 
tion, a  small  number  of  workers  with 
jobs  received  partial  unemployment 
benefits  to  compensate  for  reduced 
employment  and  earnings. 

The  number  of  persons  who  can 
qualify  for  unemployment  benefits  is 
determined  largely  by  the  coverage 
and  benefit  provisions  of  the  systems, 
the  duration  of  unemployment,  and 
the  pattern  of  employment  in  the  base 
period.  In  1942,  22  percent  of  the 
workers  who  filed  valid  claims  did  not 
draw  benefits,  largely  because  they 
found  employment  during  the  waiting 
period.  In  1943  this  ratio  rose  to  40 
percent.  The  proportion  of  bene- 
ficiaries who  were  out  of  work  so  long 
that  they  exhausted  all  their  benefit 
rights  declined  from  40  to  31  percent. 

The  shrinkage  in  the  proportion  of 
unemployed  workers  receiving  unem- 
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ployment  benefits  was  due  not  only  to 
the  brevity  of  the  average  spell  of  un- 
employment but  also  in  some  measure 
to  the  changing  composition  of  the 
unemployed.  Inductions  into  the 
armed  forces  have  resulted  in  a  sig- 
nificant rise  in  the  ratio  of  women 
among  the  unemployed  and  in  the 
ratio  of  older  men  among  unemployed 
men.  Many  of  the  women  and  the 
older  men  classified  as  unemployed  in 
1943  had  not  worked  regularly  or  at 
all  in  earlier  years  and  hence  were  less 
likely  than  the  unemployed  persons  in 
earlier  periods  to  qualify  for  unem- 
ployment benefits.  The  increasing 
number  and  severity  of  disqualifica- 
tions imposed  on  claimants  also 
tended  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
unemployment  for  which  compensa- 
tion was  provided. 

In  any  period,  some  unemployed 
persons  will  have  lost  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  illness  and  others  will  become 
sick  while  out  of  work.  In  1943  the 
number  of  persons  who  reported 
themselves  as  both  unemployed  and 
temporarily  ill  represented  a  larger 
proportion  of  all  unemployed  persons 
than  in  earlier  years,  when  job  oppor- 
tunities were  fewer  and  the  volume  of 
unemployment  much  greater. 

In  1943  as  in  earlier  years,  some  of 
the  unemployed  received  general  as- 
sistance. It  is  not  known  what  pro- 
portion of  the  292,000  cases  on  general 
assistance  in  December  1943  included 
unemployed  members,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably lower  than  at  any  time  since  1929. 

Disability 

It  is  estimated  that,  on  an  average 
day  in  the  pre-war  years,  7  million 
persons  in  the  population  were  wholly 
unable  to  work  or  to  engage  in  other 
normal  pursuits  because  of  a  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  physical  or  mental 
condition.  Half  these  disabilities 
were  of  more  than  6  months'  duration. 
The  number  of  persons  in  the  ages 
16-64  who  would  presumably  have 
been  at  work  or  in  the  labor  market 
except  for  their  disability  was  about 
2.5  or  3  million.  In  1943,  this  latter 
group  probably  numbered  somewhat 
more  than  3  million,  including  about  1 
or  1.5  million  with  jobs  but  tempo- 
rarily ill.  For  this  group,  disability 
has  a  special  economic  significance 
since  it  represents  an  actual  or  poten- 
tial loss  of  earnings. 

Our  information  on  the  incidence 
and  duration  of  disabling  illness  is 


Chart  9. — Estimated  number  of  persons  receiving  payments  under  selected  programs 
and  other  unemployed  persons  in  the  continental  United  States,  by  month,  March 
1940-December  1943  ' 
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^  Excludes  partially  employed  persons  receiving  State  unemployment  compensation  or  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  payments,  students  employed  on  NYA  student  work  program, 
and  workers  on  PWA  projects. 

t  Includes  NYA  out-ot-school  work  programs  and  CCC. 

Source :  Estimates  of  total  unemployed  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Monthly  Report 
on  the  Labor  Force,  May  15,  1944  (Special  Surveys:  Monthly  Report  on  the  Labor  Force, 
No.  23)  ;  unemployed  persons  receiving  payments  under  selected  programs  computed  from 
data  in  current  issues  of  Social  Security  Bulletin. 


based  primarily  on  the  findings  of 
several  major  surveys — that  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care  in  1928-32,  the  National  Health 
Survey  of  1935-36,  and  the  1942-43 
sickness  inquiry  of  the  Special  Surveys 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
These  surveys  indicate  that  the  prev- 
alence of  disability  among  adults  in- 
creases with  age,  is  liigher  in  the  win- 
ter months,  and  is  more  in  evidence 
when  unemployment  is  widespread. 

In  addition,  several  million  persons 
suffer  from  partial  disabilities  affect- 
ing to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  their 
ability  to  work  or  to  engage  in  other 
normal  pursuits.  A  general  disability 
program  ordinarily  compensates  only 
loss  of  earnings  because  of  total  disa- 
bility. Total  disability  does  not  mean 
absolute  incapacity;  for  insurance 
purposes,  a  disability  which  results  in 
as  much  as  a  two-thirds  loss  of  earning 
capacity  may  be  compensable.  In 
many  special  systems,  such  as  the 
civil-service  retirement  system,  dis- 
ability is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
worker's  inability  to  carry  on  his  usual 
occupation,  rather  than  his  inability 
to  engage  in  any  gainful  occupation. 
Compensation  for  partial  disability 
under  public  programs  in  the  United 
States  is  confined  to  work  or  service- 


connected  injuries  or  illnesses,  i.  e., 
to  workmen's  compensation  and  to 
compensation  for  veterans. 

At  the  end  of  1943,  compensation  for 
disability  was  more  limited  in  char- 
acter than  that  for  unemployment, 
old  age,  or  death  of  the  family  earner. 
The  number  of  persons  receiving 
workmen's  compensation  is  not 
known.  Disability  benefits  for  rail- 
road workers  and  public  employees 
went  to  about  75,000  persons  in  1943, 
in  all  but  a  few  instances  for  disa- 
bility presumed  to  be  total  as  well  as 
permanent.  Beneficiaries  imder  the 
Rhode  Island  temporary  disability 
program  averaged  about  4,500  a  week 
for  the  year  ended  March  1944.  Dis- 
ability benefits  were  being  paid  to 
575,000  veterans  in  June  1943,  of  whom 
all  but  10,000  had  permanently  dis- 
abling conditions,  35  percent  of  which 
were  total  in  character.  If  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  classifying  a  disability 
of  two-thirds  or  more  as  total  for 
benefit  purposes  is  applied  to  the  vet- 
erans' program,  permanent  total  ben- 
eficiaries under  that  program  num- 
bered 233,000  and  comprised  42  per- 
cent of  all  veterans  drawing  perma- 
nent disability  benefit. 

In  1943  as  in  earlier  years,  most 
disabled  workers  and  their  depend- 
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ents  turned  for  support  to  the  tradi- 
tional resources  of  the  disabled,  that 
is,  benefits  from  mutual-aid  organiza- 
tions, trade-unions,  and  employers, 
when  these  were  available,  and  com- 
jnercial  insurance,  savings,  aid  from 
jelatives  and  other  private  sources, 
and  public  assistance. 

Current  information  on  the  number 
of  disabled  persons  receiving  public 
assistance  is  lacking.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
76,000  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  in 
-December  1943  were  disabled.  An  es- 
timated 60,000  incapacitated  fathers 
were  living  with  children  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  children  at  the  end  of 
1943.  There  are  only  scattered  clues 
to  the  number  of  disabled  persons 
aided  under  the  old-age  assistance 
and  general  assistance  programs.  Of 
the  1.8  million  old-age  assistance  re- 
cipients accepted  for  aid  in  1936-40, 
2  percent  were  bedridden  and  another 
13  percent,  although  not  bedridden, 
required  considerable  care.  Among 
the  rapidly  declining  number  of  ap- 
plications for  general  assistance  in 
large  cities,  illness  or  disablement  was 
the  most  important  single  reason  for 
case  openings  in  1943. 

Other  disabled  persons  are  in  in- 
stitutions. At  the  time  of  the  1940 
census,  591,000  persons  aged  14  and 
over  were  classified  as  living  in  hos- 
pitals for  mental  diseases  and  245,000 
in  homes  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and 
needy.    Including  32  percent  of  the 

Table  20. — Major  sources  of  income 
available  to  persons  aged  65  and  over, 
December  1943  ' 


Major  source 

Estimated    number    of 
persons   aged   65  and 
over  receiving  income 
from  specified  source 
(in  millions) 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

9.8 

4.8 

5.0 

Employment..  .. 

3.3 
2.5 
.8 

1.0 

.4 
.5 

2.2 

.2 

3.1 

2.2 
2.2 

.0 

.3 
.4 

1.2 

.1 
.6 

1.1 
.3 

.8 

.3 

Earners  . 

Wives  of  earners.. 

Social  insurance  and  re- 
lated programs _ . 

Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  2 

Other 

.2 
1.0 

Public  assistance 

Institutional  care 

All  other.. 

2.5 

'  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore 
may  differ  slightly  from  sums  of  rounded  figures. 

'  Persons  receiving  primary,  wife's,  widow's,  and 
parent's  benefits. 


latter  who  were  aged  20-64  and  pre- 
sumably were  in  institutions  because 
of  some  incapacity,  the  number  of 
disabled  persons  in  these  institutions 
in  April  1940  was  671,000.  Of  this 
total,  shghtly  more  than  300,000  were 
men  in  the  ages  20-64.  Since  the  size 
of  the  institutional  population  is  in- 
fluenced primarily  by  bed  capacity, 
which  did  not  change  significantly  be- 
tween 1940  and  1943,  these  figures 
may  be  accepted  as  roughly  true  for 
1943.  When  allowance  is  made  for 
the  population  of  hospitals  for  the 
tuberculous  and  other  patients  with 
chronic  conditions,  the  total  number 
of  disabled  persons  in  institutions  at 
the  end  of  the  year  may  well  have 
reached  750,000. 

In  summary,  permanent  disability 
benefits  (not  including  workmen's 
compensation)  were  being  paid  in 
1943  to  approximately  650,000  persons 
qualifying  on  the  basis  of  military 
service  or  railroad  or  government  em- 
ployment. Perhaps  as  many  as  750,- 
000  persons  were  in  institutions  for 
the  incapacitated.  More  than  135,000 
with  more  or  less  permanent  disabili- 
ties were  in  receipt  of  aid  to  the  blind 
or  living  with  families  getting  aid  to 
dependent  children.  Probably  most 
of  the  2.5  million  persons  receiving 
old-age  assistance  or  retirement  bene- 
fits under  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance were  more  or  less  incapaci- 
tated for  employment.  Of  the  tem- 
porarily disabled,  probably  a  major- 
ity of  those  whose  incapacity  was 
work-connected  were  eligible  for 
workmen's  compensation;  outside  of 
Rhode  Island  there  was  no  organized 
public  program  for  the  others  except 
veterans  and  those  who  could  qualify 
for  general  assistance  on  the  basis 
of  need. 

Old  Age 

At  the  end  of  1943  the  population 
aged  65  and  over  had  grown  to  9.8 
million  (table  20).  Of  all  the  aged, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  25  percent 
were  working  and  somewhat  under  10 
percent  were  the  wives  of  workers; 
about  10  percent  were  receiving  bene- 
fits from  social  insurance  and  related 
programs  (5  percent  from  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance) ;  somewhat  less 
than  25  percent  were  receiving  public 
assistance  and  about  2  percent  were 
in  institutions.  A  little  more  than  30 
percent,  representing  the  remainder. 


were  living  entirely  on  savings,  inter- 
est and  dividends,  commercial  annui- 
ties, and  private  pensions,  or  were  be- 
ing maintained  by  relatives  or  pri- 
vate agencies.  These  sources  of  in- 
come were  also  available,  of  course, 
to  some  persons  who  had  jobs,  social 
insurance  benefits,  public  assistance, 
or  institutional  care. 

Probably  the  number  of  aged  per- 
sons with  income  from  both  employ- 
ment and  social  insurance  is  not  very 
significant,  and  public  assistance  re- 
cipients who  also  enjoy  income  from 
employment  or  social  insurance  are 
negligibly  few.  Varying  proportions 
of  assistance  recipients  and  social  in- 
surance beneficiaries  have  private  in- 
come other  than  earnings,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  many  of  the  em- 
ployed have  similar  resources. 

The  proportion  of  aged  persons  de- 
pendent on  these  several  sources  of 
income  varies  from  time  to  time,  with 
fiuctuations  in  business  conditions 
and  employment  opportunities.  The 
over-all  figures  also  conceal  wide  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women, 
Negroes  and  white  persons,  and  be- 
tween persons  in  urban  and  in  rural 
areas. 

The  wartime  boom  in  jobs  lifted  the 
level  of  employment  of  persons  65  and 
over  from  1.9  million  in  March  1940  to 
2.7  million  in  the  summer  of  1943.  In 
July,  usually  the  peak  month  for  em- 
ployment in  this  age  group,  persons  at 
work  comprised  21  percent  of  the  aged 
population  in  1940,  24  percent  in  1941 
and  1942,  and  28  percent  in  1943.  Be- 
cause of  seasonal  changes  in  employ- 
ment and  the  high  turn-over  in  cur- 
rent employment,  the  estimate  of  2.5 
million  aged  persons  at  work  in  De- 
cember 1943  understates  to  an  un- 
known extent  the  total  number  in  this 
age  group  who  had  some  earnings  in 
1943. 

Wartime  opportunities  for  jobs,  the 
rise  in  wages,  and  the  pressure  of 
mounting  living  costs  have  been 
major  factors  in  delaying  retirement 
of  some  609,000  aged  workers  eligible 
under  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
and  other  thousands  eligible  under 
special  systems,  and  has  led  many 
persons  on  the  benefit  rolls  to  reenter 
employment.  Had  all  these  persons 
elected  to  withdraw  from  employment, 
about  2  out  of  every  10  of  the  aged 
population,  rather  than  1  in  10,  might 
have  been  beneficiaries  of  social  insur- 
ance or  wives  of  beneficiaries. 
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Death  of  the  Family  Earner 

Of  the  four  major  risks  of  income 
loss  discussed  in  this  section,  death  of 
the  family  earner  was  among  the  first 
to  receive  public  recognition  in  social 
insurance  legislation.  Both  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
of  1908  and  the  first  State  workmen's 
compensation  acts  in  1911  provided 
payments  to  survivors  of  employees 
fatally  injured  in  work-connected 
accidents.  Not  until  the  Social 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939, 
however,  was  survivor  protection  made 
available  on  a  broad  basis.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1944,  an  estimated  30  million 
workers  had  fully  insured  status  under 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  en- 
titling their  eligible  survivors  to  re- 
ceive benefit  in  the  event  of  their 
death.  For  another  5  million  who 
were  currently  but  not  fully  insured, 
survivor  protection  was  available  to 
children  under  18  and  their  mothers, 
hut  not  to  aged  widows  or  parents. 

To  this  number  with  survivor  pro- 
tection must  be  added  the  10  million 
men  in  the  armed  forces  whose  de- 
pendents have  survivor  rights  under 
veterans'  legislation  and  practically 
all  of  whom,  in  addition,  have  pur- 
chased national  service  life  insurance. 

Perhaps  as  many  as  2  out  of  every 
3  members  of  the  labor  force  have  no 
dependents  in  the  classes  recognized 
by  old-age  and  survivor  insurance. 
Of  the  18-20  million  with  such  de- 
pendents at  the  end  of  1943,  avail- 
able data  suggest  that  more  than  half 
liad  effective  survivor  protection 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Survivors  eligible  for  benefits  or 
assistance  fall  primarily  into  three 
classes:  aged  widows,  children  under 
18,  and  widows  with  such  children  in 
their  care. 

While  widows  are  found  in  all  age 
groups,  their  relative  number  in- 
creases rapidly  with  age.  In  1940  they 
represented  less  than  3  percent  of  all 
women  aged  15-44,  but  28  percent  of 
the  women  45  and  over,  47  percent  of 
the  women  60  and  over,  and  56  percent 
of  the  women  65  and  over.  Only  14 
percent  of  the  5.7  million  widows  were 
under  age  45;  86  percent  were  45  and 
over;  58  percent,  60  and  over;  45  per- 
cent, 65  and  over.  By  and  large,  the 
younger  widow  is  more  likely  to  re- 
marry and  to  find  employment  than 
the  older  widow,  and  the  need  to  re- 
place income  loss  through  insurance 


or  assistance  may  be  considered  some- 
what less  pressing  for  her  unless  she 
has  dependents.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  is  more  likely  to  be  handicapped 
in  her  effort  to  find  work  by  responsi- 
bility for  young  children. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  widowed, 
divorced,  and  separated  women  in  the 
age  group  20-44  were  in  the  labor  force 
in  1940.  This  proportion  decreased 
rapidly  at  older  ages:  for  the  age 
group  45-54  it  was  47  percent;  55-59, 
32  percent;  60-64,  22  percent;  and  65 
and  over,  6  percent. 

In  1940,  2  out  of  every  3  widows 
under  age  45  who  were  heads  of  fam- 
ilies had  children  under  18  living 
with  them.  The  corresponding  pro- 
portion for  widows  aged  45  and  over 
who  were  heads  of  families  was  24 
percent.  While  membership  in  the 
labor  force  was  more  frequent  among 
women  heads  of  families  at  ages 
under  45,  the  ratio  was  considerably 
lower  for  those  with  children  under 
18 — about  58  percent,  as  compared 
with  81  percent  for  those  without 
children  under  18. 

For  large  numbers  of  widows  in 
both  groups,  household  responsibilities 
and  incapacitating  conditions  of  one 
kind  or  another  effectively  proscribe 
paid  employment.  For  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  often  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives,  these  widows  are 
supported  by  the  assets  left  by  the 
deceased  earner,  including  commer- 
cial insurance,  and  by  social  insur- 
ance, public  assistance,  or  aid  from 
relatives. 

Of  the  little  more  than  3  million 
widows  under  65  in  the  United  States 
at  the  end  of  1943,  somewhat  more 
than  half  had  income  from  employ- 
ment. About  70,000 — 2  percent — were 
receiving  widow's  current  benefits  un- 
der the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program,  and  a  slightly 
larger  number  were  beneficiaries  of 
other  survivor  programs,  primarily 
that  for  veterans.  Perhaps  4  percent 
were  receiving  public  assistance  and  a 
little  more  than  1  percent  were  in 
institutions.  The  remainder,  about 
one-third  of  the  total,  were  living  on 
their  own  assets  or  were  being  main- 
tained by  friends,  relatives,  or  private 
philanthropy. 

Aged  widows  differed  from  the 
younger  women  principally  in  the 
smaller  proportion  in  receipt  of  earn- 
ings and  in  the  larger  proportion  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  or  depending 


on  private  resources.  Only  about  6 
percent  of  the  somewhat  less  than  3 
million  widows  aged  65  and  over  were 
working;  46,000,  or  less  than  2  percent, 
were  receiving  widow's  benefits  under 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  and 
about  100,000,  or  4  percent,  were  bene- 
ficiaries of  other  public  retirement 
programs.  A  little  more  than  20  per- 
cent were  on  the  old-age  assistance 
rolls  and  1  percent  were  in  institu- 
tions. Two  out  of  every  three  aged 
widows,  as  compared  with  one  in  every 
three  widows  under  age  65,  were  liv- 
ing on  private  resources  or  were  de- 
pendent on  friends  or  relatives. 

The  greater  frequency  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients  among  aged  wid- 
ows reflected  not  only  the  more  acute 
economic  problem  of  the  aged  widow 
but  also  the  pronounced  emphasis  in 
many  States  on  old-age  assistance. 
This  may  be  a  temporary  phenome- 
non, associated  with  the  immaturity 
of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
and  its  current  coverage  limitations. 

Surviving  children  under  18  differed 
from  the  younger  widows  in  that  a 
smaller  proportion  had  income  from 
employment  and  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  had  income  from  social  in- 
surance or  public  assistance.  At  the 
end  of  1943  there  were  approximately 
2.6  million  fatherless  children  under 
18  in  the  United  States.  About  one- 
tenth  were  working;  another  tenth 
were  receiving  social  insurance  bene- 
fits; and  still  another  tenth  were  re- 
ceiving public  assistance.  Only  3  per- 
cent were  being  cared  for  away  from 
home  in  institutions  or  foster  homes. 
Two  out  of  every  three  surviving  chil- 
dren under  age  18  were  living  with 
and  being  supported  out  of  the  earn- 
ings or  other  private  income  of  the 
widowed  mother  or  relatives. 

Medical  Needs 

Few  families  go  through  a  year 
without  some  need  for  medical 
services.  The  members  of  some 
families  suffer  only  minor  and  in- 
consequential ailments,  however, 
while  others  have  prolonged  and  ex- 
pensive illnesses.  Most  families  with 
young  children  need  medical  advice, 
and  the  best  standards  of  medical 
care  call  for  considerable  preventive 
service  among  adults  as  well.' 


'  For  a  more  extensive  statement,  see 
Need  for  Medical  Care  Insurance,  Social 
Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Statistics  Memorandum  No.  57.  April  1944. 
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In  1943,  inadequacies  in  the  medical 
care  available  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion were  aggravated  by  the  with- 
drawal of  large  numbers  of  doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses  for  service  with 
the  armed  forces.  The  shifts  of 
population  to  war-industry  centers, 
the  uneven  rates  of  withdrawal  of 
medical  personnel  from  different 
areas  for  service  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  the  difBculties  which  State 
licensure  laws  and  other  factors 
placed  in  the  way  of  relocation  of 
doctors  all  served  to  increase  the 
large  existing  differences  among  com- 
munities in  the  adequacy  of  available 
medical  services. 

In  1938  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee to  Coordinate  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Activities,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  available  evidence 
by  a  technical  subcommittee,  con- 
cluded that  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion was  receiving  no  medical  service 
or  entirely  inadequate  service.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  situation  was  bet- 
ter for  civilians  in  1943,  if  it  was  as 
good.  The  extent  of  disabling  illness 
and  the  need  for  medical  care  is  great- 
est among  low-income  families;  these 
families,  however,  receive  substan- 
tially less  care  than  those  in  higher 
income  groups.  At  the  same  time, 
low-income  families  spend  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  income  for  the 
medical  care  they  do  receive. 

Modern  medical  care,  with  its 
greater  reliance  on  laboratory  tech- 
niques, specialist  services,  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  new  and  expensive  drugs  and 
treatments,  is  far  more  costly  than 
the  best  care  of  several  generations 
ago.  The  burdensome  character  of 
medical  costs,  however — and  the  rea- 
son many  individuals  go  without  ade- 
quate medical  care — lies  not  so  much 
in  the  size  of  the  average  costs  as  in 
the  unpredictable  and  uneven  nature 
of  these  costs  for  the  individual 
family. 

It  is  estimated  that,  before  the  war, 
total  expenditures  for  medical  care  for 
the  civilian  population  approximated 
$4  billion  a  year.  About  $3  billion 
was  paid  by  individual  patients  and 
their  families  to  doctors,  hospitals, 
and  laboratories,  or  for  drugs  and 
appliances,  either  directly  or  through 
voluntary  prepayment  plans.  About 
$800  million  was  spent  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  the 


remainder  was  provided  by  industry 
(including  medical  care  under  work- 
men's compensation  legislation)  and 
by  private  philanthropy. 

In  1943,  both  total  expenditures  for 
medical  care  for  civilians  and  the 
amount  spent  by  individuals  had  in- 
creased by  probably  several  hundred 
millions  over  the  pre-war  figure. 
Payments  for  hospital  care  under  the 
Blue  Cross  hospitalization  insurance 
plans  in  1943  were  about  $60  million. 
Voluntary  prepayment  medical  care 
plans  probably  spent  approximately 
the  same  amount,  perhaps  somewhat 
less,  for  medical  services  for  their 
members. 

Workers  injured  or  disabled  in  the 
course  of  their  employment  received 
medical  and  hospital  care  costing 
about  $140  million  under  State  and 
Federal  workmen's  compensation  leg- 
islation during  1943. 

Medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary 
services  provided  to  veterans  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  1943  amounted 
to  approximately  $86  million.  State 
and  local  governments  spent  about 
$460  million  for  hospital  services  in 
general  hospitals  and  in  special  hos- 
pitals for  the  mentally  ill  and  for  per- 
sons with  tuberculosis,  and  for  hos- 
pital construction.  Federal,  State, 
and  local  public  health  services,  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  services,  and 
services  for  crippled  children — with 
Federal  expenditures  for  hospital  con- 
struction, for  emergency  wartime 
health  and  medical  services,  for  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
for  medical  service  for  Indians  and 
natives  of  Alaska — brought  the  total 
public  expenditures  for  health  and 
medical  programs  in  the  year  to  ap- 
proximately $760  million  exclusive  of 
about  $150  million  spent  by  welfare 
agencies  for  medical  service  for  needy 
and  low  income  groups  and  the  costs 
of  care  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
(table  14). 

Of  special  interest  was  the  program 
of  emergency  maternity  and  infant 
care  for  wives  of  servicemen  in  the 
four  lowest  pay  grades  of  the  military 
forces.  Under  this  program,  which 
was  in  operation  on  a  small  scale 
throughout  most  of  1943,  hospital, 
nursing,  and  medical  care  is  provided 
to  servicemen's  wives  during  preg- 
nancy and  for  6  months  after  the 
birth  of  the  child  and  for  the  infant 


during  its  first  year.  Federal  funds 
to  pay  doctors,  hospitals,  and  clinics 
were  available  to  State  health  agen- 
cies which  operated  under  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Children's  Bureau.  By 
the  end  of  1943,  about  161,000  cases 
had  been  authorized  for  care  under 
the  program. 

Summary 

Social  insurance  protection  in  1943 
against  the  common  risks  of  income 
loss  varied  widely — from  practically 
no  general  disability  protection  for  the 
civilian  population  to  protection 
against  unemployment  for  50  to  75 
percent  of  all  wage  and  salary  work- 
ers. More  than  half  the  workers  with 
dependent  children  were  effectively 
covered  for  survivor  benefits,  but 
among  workers  in  the  retirement  ages 
less  than  a  third  were  eligible  for 
benefits  under  a  public  retirement 
system. 

Only  among  persons  aged  65  and 
over  did  social  insurance  beneficiaries 
and  public  assistance  recipients  ac- 
count for  as  much  as  half  the  persons 
whose  income  from  employment  was 
interrupted  or  ceased.  Aside  from  the 
unemployed,  among  whom  the  low 
ratio  of  beneficiaries  was  the  result  of 
special  conditions  in  1943,  the  disabled 
had  the  lowest  proportion  receiving 
benefits  or  assistance. 

The  stage  of  development  of  the 
Nation's  social  security  programs  is 
also  reflected  in  the  differences  among 
risks  in  the  relative  role  of  social  in- 
surance and  assistance.  The  rapid 
growth  of  old-age  assistance  in  the 
1930's  shows  in  the  more  frequent 
appearance  of  assistance  recipients 
than  of  retirement  beneficiaries 
among  the  aged.  Since  the  majority 
of  needy  widows  are  aged,  the  propor- 
tion of  widows  receiving  public  as- 
sistance was  considerably  larger  in 
1943  than  the  proportion  in  receipt  of 
survivor  benefits.  Among  surviving 
children,  however,  social  insurance 
beneficiaries  were  approximately 
equal  in  number  to  those  getting  pub- 
lic assistance.  Although  our  infor- 
mation for  the  unemployed  and  the 
disabled  is  incomplete,  it  is  probable 
that  the  proportion  of  social  insur- 
ance beneficiaries  exceeded  that  of 
assistance  recipients  among  both 
groups. 


Beneficiaries  and  Benefits  Under  Social  Insurance 

and  Related  Programs 


The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
introduced  the  first  general  social  in- 
surance system  in  this  country.  Al- 
though the  act  did  not  cover  all 
segments  of  the  population  or  provide 
protection  against  all  major  threats 
to  economic  security — notably  dis- 
ability— it  laid  the  ground  work  upon 
which  a  comprehensive  social  insur- 
ance system  could  eventually  be  built. 
Some  of  the  groups  excluded  from  the 
basic  system  had  already  achieved 
varying  degrees  of  protection  under 
special  systems  relating  to  various 
social  risks.  Although  these  special 
systems  differ  widely  in  provisions, 
objectives,  financial  arrangements, 
and  scope,  they  are  alike  in  that  all  are 
established  by  public  law;  all  relate 
coverage,  eligibility,  and  benefits  to 
previous  services ;  and  all  recognize  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  that  wages 
and  private  savings  alone  are  insuf- 
ficient to  provide  individual  or  faiilily 
security  when  earnings  are  inter- 
rupted because  of  old  age,  disability, 
unemployment,  or  early  death  of  the 
family  breadwinner. 

Railroad  employees  are  compen- 
sated for  the  wage  loss  resulting  from 
old  age  or  unemplojrment  but  have 
inadequate  insurance  against  dis- 
ability or  death  under  the  railroad 
retirement  and  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  systems.  Federal  em- 
ployees are  protected  against  wage 
losses  from  age  or  permanent  dis- 
ability but  not  from  unemployment; 
protection  of  their  survivors  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  Almost  all  State  and 
local  employees  are  without  protec- 
tion against  unemployment,  and  only 
slightly  more  than  half  are  covered  by 
public  retirement  systems;  provisions 
for  disability  and  death  vary  widely 
from  system  to  system.  Most  com- 
mercial and  industrial  workers.  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  a  substantial 
number  of  State  and  local  government 
employees  are  protected  both  for  wage 
losses  and  medical  costs  due  to  work- 
connected  injuries.  Although  work- 
men's compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees dates  from  1908  and  the  first 
State  workmen's  compensation  law 
■was  passed  in  1911,  one  State  still  lacks 
such  legislation  and  the  degree  of  pro- 


tection varies  greatly  from  State  to 
State. 

In  1943  large  groups  of  workers  stiU 
were  almost  or  wholly  unprotected  by 
any  form  of  social  insurance.  These 
groups  included  agricultural  and  do- 
mestic workers  and  the  self-employed, 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  basic 
system  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
mainly  to  aid  administration  in  its 
initial  years.  Most  of  these  persons 
are  excluded  also  from  workmen's 
compensation. 

Programs  to  meet  the  hazards  of 
war  apply  to  groups  which  may  or 
may  not  be  covered  by  other  social 
insurance  or  related  programs.  The 
first  national  veterans'  pension  law  in 
this  country  was  enacted  in  1776,  and 
existing  veterans'  legislation  took 
shape  when  there  was  no  basic  social 
insurance  system  providing  retire- 
ment or  survivor  benefits.  Because  we 
still  lack  basic  disability  insurance, 
the  veterans'  system  carries  the  entire 
responsibility  for  providing  cash  ben- 
efits to  compensate  disabled  veterans' 
loss  of  earning  capacity.  The  full 
extent  of  benefits  to  which  World  War 


II  veterans  will  eventually  be  entitled 
is  not  yet  determined;  legislation  re- 
lating to  service  in  previous  wars 
shows  a  gradual  evolution.  As  of 
June  1,  1944,  a  veteran  was  assured  of 
mustering-out  pay  and  of  the  right 
to  free  hospital  and  medical  care  for 
disabilities  regardless  of  origin.  Com- 
pensation and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training  are  available  to  a  veteran 
who  has  incurred  a  disability  during 
service.  Monthly  benefits  are  paid  to 
the  dependents  of  veterans  who  die  as 
the  result  of  service-connected  disease 
or  injury.  Veterans  of  any  \var  and 
their  survivors  may  receive  benefits 
for  the  veteran's  non-service-con- 
nected disability  or  death. 

Special  wartime  risks  of  civilians 
are  recognized  in  the  civilian  war  ben- 
efits program,  introduced  during  the 
present  war.'  The  program  covers 
civilians  injured  in  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  enemy  action;  certain 
members  of  civilian  defense  organ- 
izations injured  or  killed  in  line  of 


'  For   discussion    of    emergency    aid    to 
civilians,  see  page  53. 


Chart  10. — Selected  social  insurance  and  related  programs:  Payments  to  individuals, 

by  month,  1938-43 
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Table  21. — Social  insurance  and  related  programs:  Payments,  by  risk  covered, 

1942  and  1943 

[Corrected  to  May  15, 1944] 


Type  of  risk 

Amount  (in 

thousands) 

Percentage  distri- 
bution 

Percent- 
age 
change 
from  1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

1942 

Total  1 

$1,439,816 

$1,  593,  257 

100.0 

100.0 

-9.6 

477,  316 
289,  621 
241,  037 
48, 484 
648,110 
80,660 
44, 309 

438,  779 
254, 198 
212,  218 

41,980 
516,492 
350,  352 

33,  436 

33.1 

20.1 

16.7 

3.4 

38.1 

5.6 

3.1 

27.5 
16.0 
13.3 

2.7 
32.4 
22.0 

2.1 

-f8.8 

+13.9 

+13.6 

+15.5 

Disability .-.  -  - 

+6.1 

-77.0 

Refunds  to  employees  leaving  government  service. . 

+32.5 

■  Totals  differ  from  those  in  table  3  because  of 
exclusion  of  certain  items  identified  in  footnote  2  of 
that  table  and  omission  of  payments  for  medical 
care  under  workmen's  compensation. 

-  Includes  a  small  but  unknown  amount  of 


ofBcial  duty  in  this  country;  and  the 
dependents  residing  in  the  United 
States  of  civilians  killed,  disabled, 
missing,  or  interned  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action  outside  the  United 
States.    In  December  1943,  $9,231  was 


disability  and  survivor  payments  under  non- 
contributory  and  contributory  systems  ad- 
ministered by  agencies  other  than  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  Federal  employees. 


paid  to  320  dependents  with  respect 
to  166  war  casualties,  such  as  death 
or  detention;  5  beneficiaries  were  re- 
ceiving payments  for  permanent  dis- 
ability and  66,  payments  for  tempo- 
rary disability. 


Programs  in  1943 


Payments  to  individuals  under  the 
social  insurance  and  related  pro- 
grams which  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce includes  in  its  analysis  of  in- 
come payments  dropped  to  $1,703 
million  in  1943,  the  smallest  amount 
for  any  year  since  1939  and  a  decrease 
of  8  percent  from  1942  payments 
(table  3). 

The  full  employment  of  a  war  year, 
although  influencing  the  trend  of  each 
of  these  programs,  most  directly  af- 
fected the  unemployment  and  work- 
men's compensation  systems.  Bene- 
fits paid  under  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  and  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  were  less  than  in  any  other 
year  of  full  operation  and  only  about 
a  seventh  the  amount  in  the  peak 
year  1940.  The  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  unemployment  benefits 
paid  was  not  as  great  as  the  drop  in 
number  of  beneficiaries,  for  higher 
wage  credits  resulting  from  the  rise 
in  earnings  of  covered  workers  were 
primarily  responsible  for  larger  aver- 
age benefit  checks  in  1943. 

The  longer  workday,  use  of  less 
experienced  workers,  and  peak  em- 
ployment in  1943  markedly  increased 
the  number  of  industrial  accidents 
and  total  payments  under  workmen's 
compensation     laws.      The     amount 


spent  to  compensate  for  injuries  in- 
creased also  with  the  rise  in  wage 
rates,  since  payments  are  commonly 
geared  to  earnings. 

In  1943  many  workers  who  were 
eligible  for  retirement  benefits  under 
one  or  another  of  these  programs 
were  still  in  jobs,  postponing  their 
claims  because  of  a  patriotic  desire  to 
serve  in  the  war  effort  and  reluctance 
to  substitute  a  retirement  benefit  for 
wages.  The  extent  of  the  employ- 
ment permitted  a  worker  who  receives 
retirement  benefits  differs  among  the 
programs,  and  the  effect  of  this  year's 
plentiful  employment  on  the  pro- 
grams therefore  differed.  A  bene- 
ficiary of  Federal  old-age  and  surviv- 
ors insurance,  for  instance,  cannot 
receive  a  benefit  for  any  month  in 
which  he  earns  as  much  as  $15  in  em- 
ployment covered  by  this  program. 
Although  earnings  in  noncovered  em- 
ployment do  not  entail  suspension  of 
these  benefits,  opportunities  may  be 
restricted  since  that  Federal  system 
covered  about  three-fifths  of  all  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  1943.  On  the  other  hand,  un- 
der some  of  the  State  and  local  re- 
tirement systems,  particularly  those 
for  policemen  and  firemen  which  per- 
mit retirement  with  full  benefits  at  a 
relatively  early  age,  many  employees 


claimed  their  retirement  benefits  as 
soon  as  they  became  eligible  and  then 
took  jobs  In  private  industry. 

Payments  to  survivors  continued  an 
upward  trend  throughout  1943.  The 
rapid  growth  of  these  payments  un- 
der old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
reflects  the  increasing  number  of 
workers  who  had  attained  insured 
status  before  death.  Payments  would 
have  grown  even  more  rapidly  in  a 
year  of  less  plentiful  employment,  for 
many  persons  failed  to  claim  beneflts 
or  to  receive  those  already  awarded, 
because  they  had  covered  jobs.  By 
the  end  of  1943,  survivors  receiving 
monthly  pajTnents  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  outnumbered  the 
survivor  beneflciaries  of  the  veterans' 
program.  Survivor  protection  imder 
the  railroad.  Federal  civil-service,  and 
the  larger  State  and  local  retirement 
systems  is  very  limited,  since  monthly 
payments  to  survivors  are  made  only 
upon  election  by  an  annuitant  whose 
benefit  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

In  1943,  total  payments  to  disabled 
or  aged  veterans  and  to  the  survivors 
of  veterans  exceeded  total  payments 
under  any  of  the  other  social  insur- 
ance and  related  programs  (chart  10) . 
Moreover,  the  number  of  benefici- 
aries and  the  amount  of  payments  im- 
der  the  veterans'  program,  which  had 
changed  relatively  little  in  recent 
years,  rose  toward  the  end  of  1943 
because  of  World  War  II  casualties. 

Changes  From  1942 

Both  the  direction  and  rate  of 
change  from  1942  to  1943  in  the  vari- 
ous social  insurance  and  related  pro- 
grams differed,  in  part  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  the  maturity  of  the  pro- 
grams, in  part  because  economic  con- 
ditions variously  affected  the  several 
risks. 

The  relatively  new  Federal  program 
of  old-age  and  siu'vivors  insurance 
grew  most  rapidly,  with  a  rise  of  26 
percent  in  total  payments  over  those 
in  1942.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  more 
mature  railroad  retirement  program 
gained  3  percent.  The  Federal  civil- 
service  system  made  pajonents,  in- 
cluding refunds,  12  percent  above 
those  in  1942;  payments  of  other 
Federal  contributory  systems  were 
unchanged,  and  noncontributory 
systems  for  Federal  employees 
registered  an  increase  of  3  percent. 
Although  the  Federal  civil-service  re- 
tirement system  has  been  in  opera- 
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tion  for  many  years,  recent  amend- 
ments have  liberalized  the  provisions 
for  retirement  and  extensive  turn- 
over of  personnel  has  greatly  increased 
refunds  of  contributions.  A  gain  of 
5  percent  in  1943  in  payments  under 
State  and  local  retirement  systems 
reflects  the  rapid  rate  of  increase  of 
systems  recently  introduced  as  well 
as  the  continued  steady  growth  of  the 
older  systems.  As  a  direct  result  of 
wartime  activity,  workmen's  com- 
pensation payments  in  1943  totaled 
15  percent  more  than  in  1942,  while 
unemployment  benefits  dropped  77 
percent  under  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  and  83  per- 


cent under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  As  the  result  of 
the  decline  in  unemployment  benefits, 
total  payments  under  social  insurance 
and  related  programs  were  8  percent 
less  than  in  1942. 

Refunds  to  employees  leaving  the 
service  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  represent  reimburse- 
ments for  contributions  made  to  cover 
a  risk  which  did  not  mature,  and 
therefore  differ  in  character  from 
social  insurance  payments  compensat- 
ing for  the  occurrence  of  a  risk.  Re- 
funds in  1943  totaled  almost  a  third 
more  than  in  1942  (table  21) .  The  in- 
crease  in   refunds  under  State  and 


local  retirement  systems,  24  percent, 
was  a  much  smaller  percentage  rise 
than  the  47-percent  increase  from 
1941  to  1942.  Refunds  under  the 
Federal  civil-service  system,  which 
increased  38  percent  from  1941  to 
1942,  were  70  percent  higher  in  1943 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
average  refund  of  the  Federal  civil- 
service  retirement  system  dropped 
from  $123  for  the  fiscal  year  1941-42 
to  $64  for  1942-43.  This  decrease  un- 
doubtedly reflected  a  shorter  period 
of  service  for  separated  employees, 
but  it  may  also  have  been  influenced 
by  the  amendment  to  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  which  makes  it  im- 


Table   22. — Selected  social  insurance  and  related  programs:  Payments  to  individuals,  by  specified  period,  1936-43  ' 

[Corrected  to  May  29,  1944] 


Year  and  month 


Total 


Retirement,  disability,  and  survivor  payments 


Total 


Monthly  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity payments ' 


Social 
Secu- 
rity 
Acts 


Rail- 
road 
Retire- 
ment 
Act  < 


Civil 
Service 
Com- 
mis- 
sion 6 


Veter- 
ans 

Admin- 
istra- 
tion' 


Survivor  payments 


Monthly 


Social 
Secu- 
rity 
Act' 


Rail- 
road 
Retire- 
ment 
Act' 


Veter- 
ans 
Admin- 
istra- 
tion" 


Lump-simi 


Social 
Secu- 
rity 
Act' 


Rail- 
road 
Retire- 
ment 
Act* 


Civil 
Service 
Com- 
mis- 
sion' 


Veter- 
ans 
Admin- 
istra- 
tion i» 


Re- 
funds 
to  em- 
ployees 
leaving 
Federal 
civil 
serv- 
ice 5 


Unemployment  insur- 
ance paj-ments 


Total 


State 

Rail- 

unem- 

road 

ploy- 

Unem- 

ment 

ploy- 

com- 

ment 

pensa- 

Insur- 

tion 

ance 

laws  1' 

Act  " 

Amoimt  (in  thousands) 


Calendar  year: 

1936 

1937 -. 

1938 -- 

1939. 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1942 

December 

1943 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May.. 

June... 

July... 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


December  1942. 
December  1943.. 


$461,  760 

$468,765 

605. 143 

499,  632 

972,926 

576,814 

1,046,006 

608, 096 

1,191,907 

664,041 

1,090,104 

726, 631 

1,137,078 

780,369 

929, 416 

838, 046 

79,543 

67,329 

80,393 

67,  307 

79,  213 

67,  763 

'  80,  641 

68,  778 

77,472 

69,  230 

76,797 

69,454 

76,837 

69,288 

76, 115 

69,  702 

76,630 

69,511 

76,497 

70, 475 

76,924 

71,376 

76, 408 

71,912 

79,020 

73.  261 

$21,074 

55, 141 

1.306 

97, 267 

7,334 

7,464 
7,623 
7,781 
7,871 
7,976 
8,004 
8,193 
8,262 
8,368 
8,471 
8,566 


$683 

$61,630 
53, 694 

$299,001 
299, 660 

$2 

$99, 992 

$4,062 

$3, 396 

$2,864 

$131 

$131 

40,001 

444 

96,370 

$1,278 

4,401 

3,684 

3,479 

2,132 

2,132 

96,  766 

66,118 

301,  277 

1,383 

101, 492 

10, 478 

$291 

4,604 

3,405 

3,326 

393,  786 

393,  786 

107, 282 

68,331 

307,  512 

1,461 

109, 192 

13,  896 

1,926 

4,962 

3,563 

2,846 

435, 066 

429,298 

114,166 

62,  019 

317,851 

.$7,784 

1,448 

105, 696 

11,736 

2,497 

6,810 

3,960 

3,277 

534,  589 

518,700 

119,913 

64,  933 

320, 561 

26,464 

1,559 

111,799 

13,328 

3,421 

6,170 

4,352 

4,616 

358,858 

344, 321 

122,806 

68,115 

325,  265 

41,  702 

1,603 

111,193 

15,038 

4,114 

6,108 

4,120 

6,367 

350, 362 

344,084 

125, 795 

72,961 

331,350 

67,  763 

1,704 

116, 133 

17,830 

5,660 

7,344 

4,350 

10,809 

80.660 

79,643 

10, 402 

5,858 

27,493 

4,082 

137 

9,432 

1,362 

413 

489 

327 

521 

11,694 

11,  639 

10,  302 

6,913 

27,310 

4,171 

136 

9,423 

1,395 

313 

538 

343 

701 

12,386 

12,183 

10,304 

6,941 

27,  293 

4,308 

138 

9,332 

1.453 

421 

547 

342 

408 

11,042 

10,882 

10, 386 

6,968 

27,416 

4,492 

140 

9,446 

1,672 

414 

627 

436 

870 

10,893 

10,  750 

10,444 

6,985 

27.410 

4,616 

140 

9,630 

1,635 

517 

668 

417 

781 

7,461 

7.355 

10,386 

6,022 

27,  449 

4,736 

139 

9.649 

1,666 

566 

601 

367 

907 

6,436 

6.382 

10,432 

6,067 

27,  456 

4,770 

143 

9,480 

1,398 

513 

629 

396 

671 

5,978 

5,938 

10,  447 

6,087 

27.820 

4,824 

143 

9,309 

1,418 

617 

678 

367 

817 

5,696 

5,566 

10,  665 

6,096 

27,307 

4.912 

148 

9,427 

1,416 

470 

666 

342 

886 

5,234 

5,191 

10,602 

6,180 

27.393 

5,056 

142 

9,846 

1,434 

483 

644 

339 

1,644 

4,477 

4.433 

10,609 

6,196 

27, 716 

5,174 

146 

10.200 

1,433 

465 

625 

341 

967 

3,591 

3,&16 

10,615 

6,228 

28,204 

6,284 

142 

10,  244 

1,442 

437 

419 

329 

916 

3,582 

3.640 

10,643 

6,280 

28,  674 

6,422 

148 

10, 349 

1,468 

446 

902 

334 

1,453 

4,316 

4,274 

$5,767 
15,889 
14,537 
6,268 
917 

165 

202 
160 
142 
106 
54 
41 
31 
43 
44 
44 
42 
42 


Percentage  distribution 


100.0 

84.6 

9.2 

13.1 

7.4 

34.6 

5.1 

0.2 

11.8 

1.7 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

0.7 

14.7 

14.5 

100.0 

92.7 

11.0 

13.5 

7.9 

36.1 

6.9 

.2 

13.1 

1.9 

.6 

1.1 

.4 

1.8 

6.6 

5.4 

1  Excludes  cost  of  administration.  Payments  under  Social  Security  and  Rail- 
road Retirement  Acts  (including  retroactive  payments)  and  payments  under 
RaOroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  are  amounts  certified;  payments  under 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  Veterans  Administration  are  disbursements 
minus  cancelations;  State  unemployment  insurance  payments  are  checks  issued 
by  State  agencies.  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ 
slightly  from  sums  of  rounded  figures. 

2  Old-age  retirement  benefits  under  all  acts,  disability  retirement  benefits  under 
Railroad  Retirement  and  Civil  Service  Retirement  Acts,  and  disability  payments 
to  veterans. 

3  Represents  primary  and  wife's  benefits  and  benefits  to  children  of  primary 
beneficiaries.    Partly  estimated. 

*  Amounts  certified,  minus  cancelations.  Monthly  payments  to  survivors 
include  annuities  to  widows  under  joint  and  survivor  elections  and  12-month 
death-benefit  annuities  to  widows  and  next  of  kin. 

*  Represents  principally  payments  from  civil-service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  but  includes  also  payments  from  Canal  Zone  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  and  Alaska  Railroad  retirement  and  disability  fund  administered 


by  Civi!  Service  Commission.  Monthly  retirement  payments  include  accrued 
annuities  to  date  of  death  paid  to  survivors  and  payments  made  under  joint  and 
survivor  elections.  Data  for  calendar  yeal-s  1936-39  estimated  on  basis  of  fiscal- 
year  data. 

0  Veterans'  pensions  and  compensation  payments. 

^  Represents  widow's,  widow's  current,  parent's,  and  child's  benefits.  Partly 
estimated. 

8  Payment-s  to  widows,  parents,  and  children  of  deceased  veterans. 

p  Represents  survivor  paj-ments  with  respect  to  deaths  of  covered  workers 
under  both  the  1935  and  1939  acts,  and.  for  the  period  January  1937-August  1939. 
payments  to  covered  workers  at  age  65  totalling  $9.9  million,  which  are  not  survivor 
payments. 

10  Paj-ments  for  burial  of  deceased  veterans. 

"  Annual  figures  adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks;  monthly  figures  unad- 
justed. 

12 1941, 1942,  and  1943  annua]  figures  adjusted  for  underpayments  and  recoveries 
of  overpayments;  monthly  figures  unadjusted. 
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possible  for  employees  with  at  least 
5  years  of  Government  service  to  with- 
draw contributions  deposited  after 
January  1942. 

Monthly  Trends,  1943 

Monthly  data  are  available  for 
only  six  programs  which,  in  1943,  paid 
out  55  percent  of  the  social  insurance 
and  related  payments  of  $1,703  mil- 
lion. The  $929  million  paid  in  1943 
under  the  selected  programs  was  18 
percent  less  than  the  1942  total  for 
these  programs.  At  the  end  of  1943, 
however,  payments  under  the  pro- 
grams in  the  monthly  series  were  less 
than  1  percent  below  such  payments 
in  December  a  year  earlier — a  decline 
largely  due  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance, for  continuous  growth  through- 
out the  year  brought  retirement,  dis- 
ability, and  survivor  payments  under 
these  programs  in  December  1943  to 
8.8  percent  above  the  amount  for 
December  1942.  This  increase  in  ag- 
gregate retirement,  disability,  and 
survivor  payments  resulted  from  very 
different  rates  of  growth  for  the  sepa- 
rate programs;  over  the  year,  pay- 
ments had  increased  21.9  percent  for 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  13.2 
percent  for  the  Federal  civil-service 
system  (excluding  refunds) ,  5.4  per- 
cent for  the  Veterans  Administration, 
and  2.6  percent  for  railroad  retire- 
ment (table  22  and  chart  10). 

Unemployment  benefits  shrank 
from  14.7  percent  of  the  total  for  the 
six  programs  in  December  1942  to  5.5 
percent  in  December  1943,  and  retire- 
ment, disability,  and  survivor  pay- 
ments under  the  selected  programs 
rose  from  84.6  percent  of  the  total  for 
December  1942  to  92.7  percent  for  De- 
cember 1943.  In  both  years,  benefits 
paid  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
made  up  more  than  half  the  December 
payments  for  retirement,  disability, 
and  survivor  protection  under  the  six 
programs.  The  share  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  rose  from  19.0 
percent  in  December  1942  to  21.3  per- 
cent in  December  1943. 

Monthly  retirement,  disability,  and 
survivor  payments  totaling  $70  million 
were  made  to  approximately  2.0  mil- 
lion individuals  in  December  1943 
(table  23  and  chart  11) .  A  year  earlier, 
monthly  payments  of  $65  million  were 
distributed  among  1.8  million  bene- 
flciaries.  The  increase  of  11  percent 
in  number  of  beneficiaries  and  of  only 
8   percent  in  payments   reflects   the 


Chart  11. — Selected  social  insurance 
and  related  programs:  Individuals  re- 
ceiving weekly  or  monthly  payments, 
by  month,   1940-43  ' 
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'  See  footnotes  to  table  23  for  type  of  bene- 
ficiaries under  different  programs. 


relatively  low  average  benefits  for  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  and  the 
growing  importance  of  this  program 
in  terms  of  persons  affected.  This 
Federal  system  accounted  for  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  increase  in 
number  of  beneficiaries  but  only  half 
the  increase  in  the  monthly  amount. 

Approximately  1.6  million  families 
were  represented  by  the  2.0  million 
individuals  who  received  monthly  re- 
tirement, disability,  or  survivor  bene- 
fits in  December  1943  under  the  social 
insurance  and  related  programs  for 
which  monthly  data  are  available;  in 
December  1942,  about  1.5  million  fam- 
ilies received  such  benefits.  The  239,- 
900  beneficiaries  receiving  monthly 
payments  under  the  railroad  retire- 
ment and  civil-service  retirement  sys- 
tems represented  about  the  number 
of  families  receiving  these  benefits, 
since  these  programs  do  not  provide 
supplemental  benefits  for  wives  and 
children  of  retired  or  disabled  work- 
ers. The  756,000  monthly  benefici- 
aries under  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance represented  about  472,000 
families  and  the  971,300  monthly  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, at  least  892,800  famihes. 

Lump-sum  payments  of  $3.1  million 
were  made  to  16,400  survivors  in  De- 
cember 1943;  a  year  earlier,  $2.6  mil- 
lion was  paid  in  lump  sums  to  14,800 
survivors.  This  increase  does  not  nec- 
essarily indicate  an  upward  trend, 
since  lump-sum  payments  under  each 
of  the  four  programs  fluctuate  errati- 
cally from  month  to,  month.  Pay- 
ments under  the  Social  Security  Act 


accounted  for  slightly  less  than  half 
the  total  in  December  1943  and  slightly 
more  than  half  in  December  1942. 

The  average  weekly  number  of 
beneficiaries  in  December  1943  under 
State  unemployment  compensation 
systems  was  64,400;  the  average  imder 
the  Federal  program  for  railroad 
workers  was  700.  A  year  earlier,  the 
corresponding  figures  were  192,600 
and  3,300. 

State  Differences 

No  single  factor  determines  the  dis- 
tribution of  social  insurance  pay- 
ments by  State  of  residence  of  the 
beneficiary  or  State  making  the  pay- 
ment. Nor  is  the  influence  of  such 
variables  as  the  character'  of  employ- 
ment, size  of  covered  population,  wage 
level,  incidence  of  unemployment,  and 
State  legislation  equally  operative  in 
all  programs. 

Of  the  $1  billion  in  social  insurance 
and  related  payments  in  1943  for 
which  State  distributions  are  avail- 
able, 44  percent  was  concentrated  in 
five  States.  The  combined  amounts 
in  California,  Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania  made  up  65  percent 
of  the  payments  under  State  and  local 
government  retirement  systems,  52 
percent  of  State  unemplojonent  bene- 
fits, 45  percent  of  payments  imder 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  42 
percent  of  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  and  20  percent  of 
railroad  unemployment  benefits 
(table  50). 

Concentration  of  payments  under 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  re- 
flects primarily  the  pattern  of  covered 
employment.  The  five  States  with  45 
percent  of  the  payments  in  1943  in- 
cluded 41  percent  of  the  workers  re- 
ceiving taxable  wages  during  1942. 
Ten  States "  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  1943  benefits 
and  for  three-fifths  of  the  workers 
with  taxable  wages  in  1942. 

State  differences  in  the  type  of  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  payments 
are  apparent  in  table  98.  In  the 
Southern  States,  which  have  a  rela- 
tively young  population  and  high 
death  rates,  slightly  more  than  half 
the  amount  of  payments  certified  dur- 
ing 1943  was  paid  to  survivors  in  the 


-  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Michi- 
gan, Texas,  Indiana,  in  addition  to  the 
Ave  States  listed  above. 
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form  of  monthly  benefits  or  lump-sum 
payments.  As  a  result  of  the  large 
aged  population  in  the  New  England 
States,  only  two-fifths  of  the  pay- 
ments went  to  survivors  and  three- 
fifths  went  to  the  aged  and  their 
dependents. 

The  State  distribution  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  although  determined 
largely  by  differences  in  State  cover- 
age and  legislation,  is  most  sensitive 
to  State  differences  in  the  volume  of 
unemployment.  Consequently,  the 
flow  of  unemployment  benefits  in  each 
State  varies  more  from  year  to  year 
than  payments  under  the  retirement 
programs.  When  States  are  ranked 
according  to  the  percent  of  total  pay- 
ments in  each  year,  variations  from 
1942  to  1943  fall,  however,  within  a 
relatively  limited  range.  Of  the  10 
States  which  ranked  highest  in  1942, 
all  but  Ohio  were  again  among  the 
top  10  in  1943;  of  the  10  lowest  in 

1942,  7  remained  lowest  in  1943.  New 
York  ranked  first  in  volume  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  under  State  laws  in 

1943,  as  in  the  previous  year.  Mich- 
igan, where  conversion  unemployment 
brought  payments  to  second  place  in 
1942,  dropped  to  sixth  in  1943,  a  posi- 


tion more  nearly  comparable  to  this 
State's  rank  (eighth)  in  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  payments.  Illi- 
nois and  California,  by  rising  one 
place  in  1943,  ranked  second  and 
third,  respectively.  Of  the  10  States 
with  the  highest  total  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  in  1943,  only  the  2  low- 
est were  below  the  top  10  in  the  rank- 
ing for  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance. 

Unemployment  benefits  to  railroad 
workers  are  largest  in  the  States  with 
the  greatest  railroad  mileage.  Rail- 
road unemployment  benefits  in  Min- 
nesota exceeded  the  combined  pay- 
ments in  the  States  ranking  second 
and  third — Wisconsin  and  New  York. 
Although  railroad  unemployment 
benefits  tended  to  be  low  in  most 
States  in  1943,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska,  and  Texas  had  rela- 
tively high  amounts  in  comparison 
with  their  shares  of  State  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Annuities  paid  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  do  not  fit 
the  State  pattern  for  unemployment 
benefits  of  railroad  workers  but  paral- 
lel more  nearly  the  distribution  of  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  payments. 

Extreme  differences  among  States 


in  the  amount  of  payments  under  re- 
tirement systems  of  State  and  local 
governments  result  partly  from  differ- 
ences in  the  volume  of  public  employ- 
ment but  also  from  variations  in  the 
extent  to  which  States  or  localities 
provide  retirement  systems  for  their 
employees  and  the  date  at  which  such 
systems  were  established.  New  York, 
v/ith  about  one-eighth  of  all  State  and 
local  employees,  has  several  of  the 
oldest  systems  and  hence  accounted 
for  35  percent  of  the  payments  under 
State  and  local  retirement  plans  in 
1943.  Illinois  ranked  second  with  10 
percent. 

Payments  to  veterans  and  their  sur- 
vivors are  distributed  roughly  in  ac- 
cordance with  population.  Of  the  10 
States  with  the  largest  amount  of 
payments,  9  were  among  the  first  10 
in  population  in  1943.  States  chosen 
as  residence  by  many  aged  persons 
because  of  the  favorable  climate  or 
other  factors  claim  more  than  their 
share,  however,  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation alone:  California,  fourth  in 
population,  outranked  all  other 
States  in  the  amount  of  veterans' 
payments;  Florida,  twenty-third  in 
population,  was  in  fifteenth  place. 


Month 


Table  2i.— Selected  socialinsurance  atid  related  programs:  Individuals  receiving  payments,  by  month,  1943 

[In  tLoussnds;  data  corrected  to  May  29,  1M4] 


January.  _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July _. 

August 

September, 
October..-. 
November. 
December. 


Eetirement,  disability,  and  survivor  beneficiaries 


Monthly  retirement  and  disability 
beneficiaries 


Social 

Security 

Acti 


358.4 
364.6 
369.9 
375,1 
380.6 
383.9 
390.7 
393.9 
397.  3 
401.3 
405.9 
411.4 


Railroad 
Ketire- 
ment 
Act' 


154.9 
155.4 
155.4 
155.6 
155.6 
156.0 
156.3 
157.1 
157.7 
158.1 
158.6 
159.0 


Civil 
Service 
Commis- 
sion 3 


72.8 
73.4 
73.7 
74.0 
74.4 
74  8 
74.7 
75.1 
75.5 
76.0 
76.6 
76.8 


Veterans 
Adminis- 
tration * 


622.8 
622.0 
621.0 
620.8 
621.9 
623.0 
624.8 
627.0 
629.1 
633.7 
640.1 
648.6 


Survivor  beneficiaries 


Monthly 


Social 

Security 

Acts 


262.3 
269.7 
279.2 
288.2 
297.2 
302.9 
307.0 
312.4 
321.5 
329.5 
336.9 
344.6 


Railroad 
Eetire- 
ment 
Act' 


3.8 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
4.0 
4.0 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 


Veterans 
Adminis- 
tration 7 


311.5 
311.2 
311.9 
312.2 
313.4 
314.8 
313.1 
313.9 
315.6 
318.4 
320.5 
322.7 


Lump-sum  s 


Social 

Security 

.-Vet 


9.8 
10.2 
11.9 
11.8 
11.9 
10.0 
10.2 
10.2 
10.2 
10.1 
10.2 
10.5 


Railroad 
Retire- 
ment 
Act 


1.0 
1.3 
1.2 
1.4 
1.6 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 


CivU 
Service 
Commis- 
sion 


0.7 
.7 
.8 

1.0 
.9 
.9 
.9 
-8 

1.0 

1.3 


1  Primary  beneficiaries  and  their  wives  and  chUdren  for  whom  benefits  were 
certified. 

1  Annuitants  and  pensioners  on  roll  as  of  20th  of  month;  includes  disability 
annuitants.  *^ 

,  ?  See  table  22,  footnote  5.  Includes  persons  receiving  survivor  benefits  under 
joint  and  survivor  elections-  Figures  not  adjusted  for  suspension  of  annuities  of 
persons  reemployed  under  National  Defense  Acts  of  June  28,  1940,  and  Jan.  24, 

•  Veterans  receiving  pensions  and  compensation. 

'  Widows,  parents,  and  children  for  whom  benefits  were  certified. 
r  ,  £^^  receiving  survivor  benefits  under  joint  and  survivor  elections  and 
next  of  Itin  receiving  death-benefit  annuities  for  12  months;  number  on  roll  as  of 
Mia  of  month.  Widows  receiving  both  survivor  and  death-benefit  annuities  are 
counted  twice,  but  2  or  more  individuals  sharing  1  death-benefit  annuity  are 
counted  as  1. 
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Veterans 
Adminis- 
tration 


3.7 
3.7 
4.4 
4.1 
3.8 
3.8 
3.7 
3.2 
3.5 
3.4 
3.4 
3.3 


Em- 
ployees 
receiving 
refunds 
on  leaving 
Federal 

civil 
service " 


10.0 
9.3 
14.8 
13.1 
13.0 
12.2 
20.9 
22.3 
27.5 
17.3 
18.4 
25.6 


Unemployment  in- 
surance benefici- 
aries 


State  un- 
employ- 
ment 
compen- 
sation 
laws  " 


226.8 
20S.6 
181.5 
131.3 
119.5 
100.3 
90.6 
88.8 
74.6 
60.7 
56.4 
64.4 


Railroad 
Unem- 
ployment 
Insurance 
Act  " 


4.0 
3.5 
2.6 
1.9 
1.0 
.7 
.5 
.7 


.7 


'  Widows,  parents,  and  children  of  deceased  veterans  on  whose  account  nav- 
ments  were  made  during  month.  wuij^  ^o. 

'  For  Social  Security  Act,  deceased  wage  earners  whose  survivors  received 
payments  under  either  the  1935  or  1939  act;  for  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  deceased 
wage  earners  whose  survivors  received  paj-ments  certified  in  month  ended  on  20th 
calendar  day:  for  Civil  Service  Commission,  employee.-i  who  died  before  reHre- 
ment  age  and  annuitants  with  unexpended  balances  whose  survivors  received 
payments;  for  Veterans  Administration,  survivors  or  other  persons  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  expenditures  m  connection  with  burial  of  deceased  veterans. 

'  See  table  22,  footnote  5,  for  programs  covered. 

'»  Represents  average  weekly  number  of  beneflciaries- 

11  Represents  average  number  of  persons  receiving  benefits  for  unemDloyment 
in  a  14-day  registration  period.  f-jiucui, 
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Public  Provision  for  Old- Age  Retirement 


Almost  half  a  billion  dollars  was 
paid  in  1943  to  persons  retired  for  age 
or  service  under  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  system,  the  railroad 
retirement  program,  contributory  and 
noncontributory  retirement  plans  for 
employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  under  the  veterans' 
program.  Because  these  programs 
have  been  introduced  at  different 
times  and  were  geared  to  the  specific 
need  of  covered  groups,  they  vary 
widely  in  maturity  and  in  the  size  of 
the  groups  protected;  they  also  differ 
in  eligibility  requirements  and  in  the 
level  of  benefits. 

Federal  employees  covered  by  the 
civil-service  retirement  system  for 
only  5  years,  and  railroad  employees 
covered  by  the  railroad  retirement 
system  regardless  of  length  of  service, 
may  qualify  for  age  annuities.  An- 
nuitants with  short  periods  of  service, 
however,  receive  relatively  low  bene- 
fits and  have  no  guaranteed  minimum 
amount.  Old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance, on  the  other  hand,  provides 
a  relatively  liberal  minimum  benefit 
and  gives  only  small  weight  to  years 
of  service,  so  that  workers  who  were 
nearing  retirement  age  when  the  sys- 
tem was  introduced  would  not  be  un- 
duly penalized.  Eligibility  is  estab- 
lished if  the  worker  has  had  covered 
emplojTnent  in  half  the  calendar 
quarters  elapsing  between  1936  or  at- 
tainment of  age  21,  whichever  is  later, 
and  age  65,  and  has  had  at  least  6 
quarters  of  coverage,  or  if  he  has  40 
quarters  of  coverage. 

Except  for  veterans'  pensions,  bene- 
fits under  the  retirement  plans  are 
related  to  earnings  in  covered  em- 
ployment. The  level  of  benefits  va- 
ries from  system  to  system,  refiecting 
differences  in  the  wage  structures 
covered  by  the  systems  and  differences 
in  contribution  rates  and  benefit  for- 
mulas. Under  some  systems,  bene- 
fits are  reduced  if  the  annuitant 
wishes  to  provide  a  benefit  for  his 
survivors.  Old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance differs  from  the  other  sys- 
tems in  providing  supplementary 
benefits  to  aged  wives  and  dependent 
children  of  retired  workers. 

In  December  1943,  772,000  persons, 
12  percent  more  than  in  December  a 
year  earlier,  were  receiving  monthly 
retirement   benefits   under   the    five 


programs  for  which  detailed  data  are 
available  (table  24) .  Payments  under 
these  programs  increased  10  percent 
from  $370  million  in  1942  to  $406  mil- 
lion in  1943.  Including  payments  un- 
der the  smaller  contributory  retire- 
ment systems  for  Federal  employees 
and  the  noncontributory  systems  for 
Federal  judges  and  military  personnel, 
total  retirement  payments  in  1943 
amounted  to  $477  million,  an  increase 
of  9  percent  over  1942. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance, 
because  of  rapid  growth  during  its 
early  years  and  relatively  low  average 
benefits,  accounted  for  three-fourths 
of  the  net  additions  to  the  retirement 
rolls  during  1943  but  for  slightly  less 
than  half  the  increase  in  benefit  pay- 
ments. The  number  of  retirement 
beneficiaries  under  this  program  in- 
creased 17  percent  from  December 
1942  to  December  1943,  in  comparison 
with  rises  of  10  percent  or  less  under 
the  other  programs,  and  comprised  53 
percent  of  all  retired  beneficiaries  in 
December  1943  as  compared  with  51 
percent  a  year  earlier.  The  veterans' 
program  represented  the  same  pro- 
portion of  all  retirement  beneficiaries 
in  both  months — 6  percent;  each  of 
the  other  programs  had  slightly  de- 
creasing proportions  of  the  total.  In 
December  1943,  public  employees  re- 


tired imder  State  and  local  systems 
comprised  18  percent  of  the  total,  rail- 
road workers,  16  percent,  and  Federal 
employees  retired  vmder  the  civil- 
service  system,  7  percent. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
also  registered  the  largest  proportion- 
ate increase  in  benefit  payments — 21 
percent  against  increases  of  12.5  per- 
cent or  less  for  the  other  programs. 
Benefit  payments  under  this  Federal 
system  for  industrial  and  commercial 
workers  increased  from  22  percent  of 
the  total  in  1942  to  24  percent  in  1943. 
The  compensating  decrease — from  25 
to  23  percent — was  concentrated  in 
railroad  retirement  payments.  Pay- 
ments imder  the  other  programs  rep- 
resented about  the  same  proportions 
of  the  total  in  both  years:  State  and 
local  retirement  systems,  31  percent; 
Federal  civil-service  retirement,  14 
percent;  and  veterans'  pensions,  8 
percent. 

Old- Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance 

Most  of  the  million  aged  persons 
who  were  eligible  for  retirement  bene- 
fits imder  the  Social  Security  Act  at 
the  end  of  1943  had  not  claimed  them. 
Jobs  which  provided  better  living  for 
the  present  and  higher  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  future  were  doubtless 
the  chief  cause.    Only  89,000  primary 


Table  2  4. — Social  insurance  and  related  programs:  Retirement  beneficiaries,  payments, 
and  average  monthly  benefits,  1942  and  1943  ' 

[Corrected  to  May  15, 1944] 


Beneficiaries 

Payments  in  year 

Program 

Number  (in 
thousands) 

Percent- 
age 
change 
from 
1942 

Amount  (in 
thousands) 

Percent- 
age 
change 
from 
1942 

Average 

monthly 

benefit, 

June 

Decem- 
ber 1943 

Decem- 
ber 1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

Total 

2  772. 2 

2  691.7 

-fll.6 

$406, 316 

S369. 779 

-<-9.9 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance- 

3  411.4 
119.5 

56.2 
136.0 

49.1 

"361.8 
115.1 

63.6 
126.7 

44.5 

4-16.9 
-1-3.8 
-J-4.9 
+7.3 

-HO.  3 

97,  257        80, 305 
94,797        91.923 
56,800         63,195 
124,900       115,400 
32,662        28.966 

-[-21.1 
4-3.1 
4-6.8 
4-8.2 

4-12.5 

i$23 
166 

Federal  civil-service  systems  • 

State  and  local  government ' 

Vp.tp.rfln^'  pp.Ti<;inn>;  s 

86 
78 
5& 

1  Data  partly  estimated.  Beneficiaries  represent 
number  for  whom  benefits  were  certified  during 
month  for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program, 
number  receiving  regular  monthly  payments  under 
veterans'  program,  and  number  on  rolls  as  of  speci- 
fied date  in  month  for  railroad,  Federal  civil-service, 
and  State  and  local  programs. 

2  Includes  a  few  individuals  receiytug  benefits 
under  more  than  1  program. 

3  Includes  wives  aged  65  and  over  and  dependent 
minor  children  of  living  beneficiaries  entitled  to 
supplementary  benefits;  for  December  1943,  wives 
numbered  93,256  and  children  8,018. 


*  Primary  benefit  in  current-payment  status; 
average  benefit  including  entitled  wife  is  536. 

*  Based  on  the  total  monthly  rates  of  annuities  and 
pensions  in  force  as  of  Jxme  30. 

^  Data  are  for  all  persons  retired  for  causes  other 
than  disability. 

'  Number  of  beneficiaries  and  average  monthly 
benefit  in  last  month  of  fiscal  year,  usually  June; 
annual  payments  for  corresponding  fiscal  year. 

*  Data  are  for  Spanish-American  War  veterans 
retired  for  age.  Average  benefit  is  average  monthly 
monetary  benefit  exclusive  of  insurance  and  adjusted 
compensation. 
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Table  25. — Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance; Percentage  distribution  of  persons 
receiving  awards  of  primary  and  wife's 
benefits  in  1943,  by  age  group  ' 


Primary  benefits 

Age  group » 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Wife's 
bene- 
fits 

Total 

White 

Other 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

65-69 - 

62.0 
20.7 
15.6 
10  4 
8.2 
7.1 

26.9 
12.1 

61.9 
20.8 
16.4 
10.4 
8.2 
7.1 

25.9 
12.2 

65.2 
17.2 
18.6 
12.2 
9.4 
7.8 

24.9 
9.9 

73.6 
28.2 
18.5 
11.8 
8.3 
6.8 

19.7 
6.7 

72.9 

65    . 

30.6 

66-.- 

16.3 

67 

10.8 

68 

8.5 

69 

6.7 

70-74 

20.2 

76  and  otot 

6.9 

'  See  tables  99  and  100. 
'  Age  at  birthday  in  1943. 


benefits  were  awarded  during  1943, 
while  23,000  were  terminated.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  379,000  retired  work- 
ers were  on  the  benefit  rolls,  but  72,- 
000  of  these  were  in  covered  employ- 
ment and  hence  were  not  drawing 
benefits. 

Wife's  benefits,  which  cannot  be 
awarded  until  the  husband  has  be- 
come entitled  to  primary  benefits  and 
until  the  wife  reaches  age  65,  showed 
greater  gains  during  the  year  than 
primary  benefits.  Nearly  32,000  were 
awarded  in  1943,  and  11,000  were 
terminated;  the  109,000  in  force  at 
the  end  of  the  year  represented  an 
increase  of  23.1  percent,  as  compared 
with  21.0  percent  for  primary  bene- 
fits. Awards  of  wife's  benefits  were 
only  4.0  percent  below  the  1942 
number,  while  awards  of  primary 
benefits  decreased  10.6  percent.  Sub- 
sequent entitlement  of  wives  accounts 
in  large  part  for  this  difference;  of 
the  32,000  wife's  benefits  awarded, 
10,000  were  based  on  the  wages  of  a 
worker  who  had  become  entitled  to 
primary  benefits  in  some  previous 
month.  Initial  entitlements  of  wives 
declined  12.1  percent  from  1942  to 
1943 — a  figure  more  comparable  to 
the  11.4-percent  decline  in  awards  of 
primary  benefits  to  men. 

Like  primary  benefits  and  wife's 
benefits,  benefit  awards  to  children 
of  primary  beneficiaries  declined  from 
1942  to  1943.  Only  a  small  proportion 
(2.3  percent)  of  these  awards  were 
subsequent  entitlements,  so  that 
changes  in  awards  of  primary  bene- 
fits are  reflected  in  the  24.8-percent 


decrease  in  awards  of  benefits  to  these 
children  (table  89). 

Characteristics  of  Beneficiaries 

As  in  the  3  previous  years,  most  of 
the  primary  benefits  awarded  in  1943 
went  to  men;  however,  the  percentage 
(86.2)  was  slightly  lower  than  in  1942. 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  women 
than  of  the  men  (28.2  percent  com- 
pared with  20.7  percent)  became  en- 
titled to  primary  benefits  at  age  65, 
the  minimum  age.  Presumably  the 
older  woman  does  not  have  as  good  a 
chance  of  working  in  covered  em- 
ployment as  does  the  older  man. 

The  age  distributions  of  new  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  in  1943  differed 
only  slightly  from  those  in  1942.  A 
larger  proportion  of  women  than  men 
were  concentrated  in  the  age  group 
65-69 — 73.6  percent  compared  to  62.0 
percent  (table  25).  This  difference 
results  not  only  from  the  greater 
readiness  of  women  to  accept  benefits 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  a  smaller 
proportion  of  older  women  are  fully 
insured.' 

Primary  benefits  awarded  to  persons 
of  races  other  than  white  declined 
from  4.3  percent  of  the  total  number 
in  1942  to  3.6  in  1943 — a  decrease  of 
25.5  percent  in  contrast  to  a  decrease 
of  only  10.6  percent  for  all  primary 
benefits.  Greater  relative  improve- 
ment in  economic  opportunities  for 
nonwhite  persons  seems  to  explain 
this  decrease. 

Of  the  32,000  women  to  whom  wife's 
benefits  were  awarded  in  1943,  30.6 
percent  attained  age  65  during  the 
year  (table  100).  The  comparable 
percentage  was  15.3  in  1940,  22.9  in 
1941,  and  27.2  in  1942;  this  trend  re- 
flects the  increasing  importance  of 
subsequent  entitlements.  In  other 
respects  the  age  distribution  of  en- 
titled wives  was  roughly  similar  to 
that  of  women  primary  beneficiaries. 
A  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  wives 
(2.0  percent)  than  of  women  primary 
beneficiaries  (2.7  percent)  were  of 
races  other  than  white.  As  in  primary 
benefits,  awards  of  wife's  benefits  to 
persons  of  other  races  declined  more 
than  all  wife's  benefits — 9.6  percent 
compared  with  4.0. 


Family    Composition 
Workers " 


of    Entitled 


Although  benefits  are  payable  to  the 
wife  and  children  of  a  retired  worker, 
relatively  few  men  at  retirement  age 
have  children  under  age  18,  and  only  a 
negligible  number  have  both  a  wife  65 
or  over  and  a  child  under  18.  Of  the 
76,779  men  to  whom  primary  benefits 
were  awarded  in  1943,  68.0  percent  had 
neither  an  entitled  wife  nor  child,  28.5 
percent  had  an  entitled  wife  only,  3.4 
percent  had  one  or  more  entitled  chil- 
dren only,  while  only  20 — less  than 
0.1  percent — had  both  an  entitled  wife 
and  one  or  more  entitled  children. 
These  percentages  have  not  changed 
much  since  the  inception  of  benefit 
payments.  Of  the  54,888  men  without 
an  entitled  wife,  33,490  were  married, 
and  in  most  such  cases  the  wife  will 
qualify  for  benefits  when  she  reaches 
age  65. 

When  a  woman  is  a  primary  bene- 
ficiary, other  benefits  are  seldom 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  her  wage 
record.  A  husband  is  not  entitled  to 
a  supplementary  benefit,  and  few 
women  aged  65  or  over  have  children 
under  18. 

Terminations 

If  a  primary  beneficiary  reenters 
covered  employment,  his  benefits  are 
suspended  and  put  in  "conditional- 
payment  status";  death  is  the  only 
cause  for  taking  his  name  off  the 
benefit  rolls.  A  wife's  benefit,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  terminated  by 
either  her  death  or  that  of  the  pri- 
mary beneficiary  (when  she  may  be- 


*  Initial  entitlements  only. 


Table  26. — Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance: Termination  rates  of  primary 
and  wife's  benefits,  by  reason  for  termina- 
tion, 1941-43  ' 


"  See  Immerwahr,  George  E.,  and  Mehl- 
man,  Harry,  "Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance: InEured  Workers  and  Their  Rep- 
resentation in  Claims,"  Social  Security 
Biaietin,  Vol.  7,  No.  5  (May  1944) ,  pp.  9-17. 


Reason  for  termination 

Primary 

Wife's 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Total   termination 
rate 

6.2   6.4 

6.7 

10.8  10.9 

11.5 

Death  of  beneficiary... 
Death  of  husband 

6.2 

6.4 

6.7 

3.6 
7.1 
(>) 

TO 

3.6 
7.2 
O 

(») 

3.9 

7  5 

Divorce 

(>) 

Entitlement   to   larger 
benefit 

'  Rate  approximates  terminations  per  100  benefi- 
ciaries; obtained  by  dividing  number  of  termina- 
tions during  year  by  average  number  of  benefits  in 
force  at  beginning  and  end  of  year  and  multiplying 
by  100. 

'  Less  than  0.0.5  percent. 
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come  entitled  to  a  widow's  benefit), 
by  divorce  from  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary, or  by  entitlement  to  a  primary 
benefit  which  is  larger.  Virtually  all 
terminations  of  wife's  benefits  were 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  beneficiary 
or  her  husband.  Since  wife's  benefits 
may  be  terminated  for  more  than  one 
reason,  the  termination  rate  (11.5) 
was  higher  than  for  primary  benefits 
(6.7).° 

The  tendency  for  women  to  live 
longer  than  men  is  shown  in  the  death 
rates  of  male  primary  beneficiaries, 
which  are  higher  than  those  for 
women.  Persons  of  nonwhite  races 
were  slightly  younger  than  white  per- 
sons represented  in  primary  and 
wife's  benefits,  but  the  termination 
rates  for  their  benefits  were  higher. 

Benefits  in  Force 

The  increase  from  December  31, 
1942,  to  December  31,  1943,  of  21.0 
percent  in  primary  benefits  in  force 
represents  the  smallest  increase  for 
any  type  of  benefit  during  the  year 
and  the  smallest  increase  for  primary 
benefits  in  any  year;  a  net  total  of 
only  66,000  v/as  added  to  the  rolls  in 
1943  compared  with  82,000  in  1942, 
103,000  in  1941,  and  128.000  in  1940. 
The  presence  of  about  600,000  eligible 
persons  65  or  over  who  have  not  filed 
claims  for  primary  benefits  indicates 
that  the  decline  in  growth  of  pri- 
mary benefits  results  not  from  a  lack 
of  eligible  persons  but  from  failure  to 
file  claims  on  the  part  of  those  eli- 
gible— presumably  because  their  cur- 
rent employment  makes  later  filing 
more  advantageous. 

With  retardation  in  the  increase  in 
primary  benefits,  wife's  benefits, 
which  can  be  awarded  only  in  connec- 
tion with  a  primary  benefit,  likewise 
increased  less  than  in  previous  years. 
The  rise  from  89,000  in  force  at  the 
end  of  1942  to  109,000  at  the  end  of 
1943  represents  a  net  addition  of 
20,000  persons,  or  23  percent.  Wife's 
benefits  increased  relatively  more 
than  primai-y  benefits,  despite  their 
high  termination  rate,  because  awards 
(including  subsequent  entitlements) 
were  relatively  more  numerous. 


"'The  termination  rate  approximates 
terminations  per  100  beneficiaries;  It  is 
obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  ter- 
minations during  the  year  by  the  average 
number  of  benefits  in  force  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  year  and  multiplying 
by  100. 


At  the  end  of  1943,  80.7  percent  of 
the  total  primary  benefits  in  force 
were  in  current-payment  status.  Em- 
ployment, the  chief  reason  for  freez- 
ing or  suspending  primary  benefits, 
accounted  for  70,187  of  the  71,183 
benefits  in  conditional-payment 
status. 

Wife's  benefits  in  current-payment 
status  were  84.3  percent  of  the  total 
in  force  at  the  end  of  1943.  A  wife's 
benefit  is  withheld  if  either  she  or 
her  husband  is  in  covered  employ- 
ment. Only  15.5  percent  of  wife's 
benefits,  however,  were  withheld  for 
employment,  compared  with  18.9  per- 
cent of  primary  benefits.  Very  few 
wives  entitled  to  benefits  work  In 
covered  employment.  Moreover,  the 
husbands  of  women  who  have  at- 
tained age  65  ordinarily  are  older 
than  the  average  primary  beneficiary 
and  less  likely  to  work  and  have  bene- 
fits withheld. 

The  characteristics  of  all  benefici- 
aries with  benefits  in  force  at  the  end 
of  1943  differed  slightly  from  those  of 
persons  to  whom  benefits  were 
awarded  in  that  year.  The  whole 
group  of  persons  with  primary  bene- 
fits in  force  was  older,  and  included 
a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
women  and  a  slightly  larger  propor- 
tion of  persons  of  races  other  than 
white  than  did  the  group  receiving 
awards  in  the  year.  Women  entitled 
to  wife's  benefits  at  the  end  of  1943 
were  older  than  wives  to  whom  bene- 
fits were  awarded  in  the  year.  Within 
the  group  whose  benefits  were  in 
force,  variations  appeared  between 
those  with  benefits  in  current-pay- 
ment status  and  in  conditional  or  de- 
ferred-payment status.  Primary  ben- 
efits in  current-payment  status  had 
slightly  larger  proportions  of  older 
persons,  women,  and  persons  of  non- 
white  races. 

Average  Benefits 

Primary  benefits  awarded  in  1943 
averaged  $24.50 — 86  cents  more  than 
in  1942.  Primary  benefits  awarded  to 
men  averaged  $25.23;  those  to  women, 
$19.96.  Awards  to  men  and  women  of 
races  other  than  white  were,  as  usual, 
below  those  of  the  whole  group,  aver- 
aging $18.73  and  $15.01,  respectively. 
All  these  averages  were  above  those 
for  similar  groups  in  1942. 

Wife's  benefit  awards  again  ex- 
ceeded half  the  average  primary  bene- 
fit award  to  men,  with  an  average  of 


$12.83,  indicating  that  men  with  en- 
titled wives  tend  to  have  higher 
primary  benefits.  Of  these  wives,  31.4 
percent  were  entitled  at  some  time 
after  their  husbands;  wife's  benefl.ts 
awarded  with  primary  benefits  in  1943 
averaged  $12.99.  The  average  wife's 
benefit  for  women  of  races  other  than 
white  was  $9.41. 

Average  family  benefits  awarded  in 
1943  increased  for  all  types  of  fam- 
ilies. The  average  benefit  of  the  re- 
tired male  worker  alone  was  $24.98; 
that  of  the  retired  female  worker 
alone,  $19.96.  The  retired  worker  and 
wife  had  a  combined  benefit  of  $39.01 
and  the  retirant  and  one  or  more  chil- 
dren a  benefit  of  $39.41,  the  latter 
being  larger  than  the  man-and-vrtfe 
combination  because  of  a  larger  aver- 
age number  of  beneficiaries  in  the 
family  unit  (2.34  compared  with  2.00) . 
For  the  three  main  family  groups  of 
the  male  retirant,  the  ranking  in 
average  primary  benefits  has  been  the 
same  for  all  4  years  in  which  awards 
have  been  made.  The  average  pri- 
mary benefit  was  highest  for  the  man- 
and-wife  family  ($26.02  in  1943),  next 
highest  for  the  retirant  only  ($24.98) , 
and  lowest  for  the  retired  worker  and 
one  or  more  children  ($23.80) . 

The  average  primary  benefit  in 
force  ($23.29)  was  $1.21  below  the 
average  award  of  1943 ;  primary  bene- 
fits in  force  include,  in  addition  to 
most  of  the  benefits  awarded  in  1943, 
a  large  proportion  of  those  awarded  in 
1940-42,  which  outnumbered  the 
higher  1943  awards  and  lowered  the 
average  for  the  group.  As  in  awards, 
the  average  benefit  in  force  for  races 
other  than  white  was  only  75  percent 
of  the  average  for  all  groups,  and  the 
average  for  women  was  81  percent  of 
that  average.  Without  exception,  av- 
erage primary  benefits  in  current- 
payment  status  for  all  sex  and  race 
groups  were  slightly  higher  than  total 
primary  benefits  in  force. 

The  average  primary  benefit  in 
force  at  the  end  of  1943  was  also 
smaller  than  that  of  persons  who 
could  qualify  but  who  had  not  filed 
claims.  During  this  period,  entitled 
workers  have  represented  primarily  a 
group  which,  because  of  disability  or 
for  other  reasons,  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  or  finding  emplosment.  In 
many  cases  the  unemployment  or  dis- 
ability which  caused  the  worker  to  re- 
tire had  existed  long  enough  to  reduce 
his  average  monthly  wage. 
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Other  Provisions  for 
Retirement 

Railroad  Retirement  System 

Accessions  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment rolls  in  the  second  half  of  1943 
exceeded  the  levels  in  the  years  just 
preceding  the  war.  Many  railroad 
workers  have  found  that  they  could 
increase  their  income  by  retiring  on 
a  railroad  annuity  and  taking  jobs  in 
other  war  industries.  Others  who 
had  postponed  retirement  for  a  year 
or  two  because  of  wartime  employ- 
ment in  the  railroad  industry  have 
found  it  increasingly  difiBcult  to  con- 
tinue on  the  job. 

Retirement  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  consist  of 
annuities  payable  at  age  65  regard- 
less of  length  of  service  or  at  age  60 
with  30  years  of  service,  including  mil- 
itary service,  and  pensions  payable  to 
persons  on  employer  pension  rolls 
taken  over  by  the  Board  in  1937  and 
subsequently.  The  group  of  pension- 
ers is  closed  and  is  therefore  rapidly 
decreasing  because  of  deaths;  of  the 
21,000  pensioners  retired  for  age  for 
whom  responsibility  was  assumed  by 
the  Board  as  of  July  1,  1937,  only  a 
little  less  than  half  were  on  the  rolls 
at  the  beginning  of  1943.  The  net 
gain  in  the  age  annuity  rolls  in  1943 
more  than  balanced  the  net  loss  in 
the  size  of  pension  rolls.  Railroad 
workers  retired  for  age,  either  as  pen- 
sioners or  as  annuitants,  totaled  119,- 
500  in  December  1943,  an  increase  of 
3.8  percent  from  the  number  in  De- 
cember 1942. 

The  upswing  in  applications  for  re- 
tirement benefits,  partly  counter- 
acted by  an  increase  in  terminations 
by  death,  resulted  in  a  net  addition 
of  4,400  beneficiaries  during  1943.  In 
the  preceding  year,  net  additions 
totaled  only  2,300.  Considerably 
faster  rates  of  increase  are  in  pros- 
pect in  view  of  the  estimated  120,000 
workers  eligible  for  age  annuities  at 
the  end  of  1942  who  had  postponed 
their  retirement.  However,  death  will 
reduce  the  number  of  those  who  will 
ultimately  receive  annuities.  At 
least  105,000  workers  eligible  for  re- 
tirement benefits  were  still  in  railroad 
employment;  a  little  more  than  half 
were  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65. 
with  30  years'  service,  and  would  con- 
sequently have  to  take  a  reduced  an- 
nuity if  they  retired  before  age  &5. 


In  addition,  some  15,000  persons  no 
longer  in  active  railroad  service  were 
eligible  for  retirement  annuities. 
Most  of  the  latter  had  accumulated 
only  short  periods  of  railroad  service, 
and  their  benefits  may  have  been  too 
low  to  serve  as  an  inducement  to  re- 
tire from  their  present  jobs.  Under 
the  act  of  1937,  an  annuity  may  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  employee 
ceases  to  render  service  not  only  to 
an  employer  under  the  act  but  to  any 
person  by  whom  he  may  be  employed. 
The  average  monthly  benefit  for  age 
retirement,  based  on  annuities  and 
pensions  in  force  as  of  June  30,  was 
$65.76  in  1943  and  $65.53  in  1942.  Of 
the  age  annuities  in  force  on  June  30, 
1943  (excluding  pensions) ,  93  percent 
had  been  awarded  to  annuitants  at 
age  65  or  over  and  averaged  $65.81  as 
compared  with  $65.17  for  annuitants 
who  qualified  for  age  annuities  before 
65. 

Federal  Civil-Service  Systems 

Expanded  Federal  activities  in  1943 
induced  many  employees  under  age 
70  to  postpone  their  retirement  and 
resulted  in  the  reemployment  of  many 
who  normally  would  have  been  re- 
tired at  the  mandatory  age.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  number  of  workers  retiring 
in  1943  under  the  Civil  Service,  Canal 
Zone,  and  Alaska  Railroad  Retirement 
Acts  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as 
the  number  of  persons  who  met  age 
and  service  requirements  for  annui- 
ties. Nevertheless,  the  number  of  an- 
nuitants added  to  the  roll  because  of 
age  or  service,  after  dropping  10  per- 
cent from  1941  to  1942,  increased  38 
percent  in  1943  and  exceeded  pre-war 
accessions.' 

The  relative  importance  of  the 
various  causes  of  retirement  has 
shifted  markedly  within  the  last  3 
years  because  of  employment  condi- 
tions and  new  provisions  introduced 
by  the  January  1942  amendments  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  Of 
all  beneficiaries  retiring  under  the 
three  systems  in  1941  for  age  or 
service,  81  percent  retired  because  of 
age  and  17  percent  retired  voluntarily 
after  at  least  30  years'  service.  Of  the 
1942  accessions,  63  percent  retired  for 
age,  29  percent  voluntarily  after  30 
years'  service,  and  6  percent  volun- 
tarily  with    15-29    years'    service — a 


"Fiscal  years  ended  June  30. 


new  provision  applicable  in  1942. 
Only  19  percent  of  the  1943  additions 
to  the  roll  were  retired  for  age;  49 
percent  retired  voluntarily  after  30 
years'  service  and  26  percent,  after 
15-29  years'  service. 

Annuities  awarded  during  1943 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
were  higher,  on  the  average,  than  all 
annuities  in  force  on  Jime  30,  1943 — 
$90  a  month  as  compared  with  $86. 
Awards  during  1943  based  on  age 
averaged  $83  a  month  and  on  volun- 
tary retirements  after  30  years'  service, 
$108;  the  average  monthly  benefits  in 
force  for  these  two  groups  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  were  $81  and  $102. 

Women  represented  only  10  percent 
of  all  age  and  service  annuitants  on 
the  rolls  of  the  three  systems  on  June 
30,  1943,  but  accounted  for  17  percent 
of  the  additions  to  the  rolls  during  the 
fiscal  year  1942-43. 

State  and  Local  Retirement  Systems 

Many  of  the  first  retirement  sys- 
tems for  State  and  local  government 
workers  grew  from  the  need  to  clear 
public  pay  rolls  of  inefficient  aged 
employees  so  that  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement could  draw  a  high  type  of 
personnel  into  government  service. 
Since  the  varied  services  performed  by 
employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments do  not  necessarily  call  for  the 
same  degree  of  physical  and  mental 
vigor,  and  since  programs  were  set  up 
mainly  on  an  occupational  basis,  the 
retirement  ages  differ  widely  among 
the  systems.  Thus  plans  covering 
members  of  the  judiciary  commonly 
set  the  retirement  age  at  70,  while 
those  covering  persons  engaged  in 
physically  arduous  or  hazardous  jobs 
may  permit  retirement  as  early  as  age 
55.  These  and  other  variations  as- 
sociated with  the  type  of  employee 
covered  have  resulted  in  a  tendency 
to  establish  a  new  retirement  sys- 
tem each  time  a  new  group  of  work- 
ers is  covered  instead  of  extending  an 
existing  system  to  additional  workers 
in  the  same  government  unit. 

Approximately  1,800  public  em- 
ployee retirement  systems  were  in  op- 
eration in  1943,  but  their  combined 
coverage  amoimted  to  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  all  employment  by 
State  and  local  governments.  About 
.  3  systems  in  4  were  administered  by 
small  localities,  covered  about  50 
workers,  and  had,  on  the  average,  5 
annuitants  retired  for  age  or  serv- 
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ice.  Coverage  and  beneficiaries  are 
concentrated  in  a  relatively  small 
number  of  large  systems,  adminis- 
tered by  the  largest  cities  or  State- 
administered  to  cover  State  and  local 
employees;  fewer  than  100  systems 
accounted  for  about  three-fourths  of 
all  age  or  service  beneficiaries.  The 
systems  in  5  States  accounted  for 
three-fifths  of  all  retired  benefici- 
aries and  a  somewhat  larger  propor- 
tion of  all  benefit  payments.  Because 
of  the  wide  differences  in  the  cover- 
age and  protection  afforded,  general- 
izations from  data  for  State  and  local 
retirement  programs  are  less  widely 
applicable  than  those  for  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  average  retirement  benefit  of 
State  and  local  systems  in  June  1943 
was  $78  a  month.  Beneficiaries  num- 
bered 136,000;  the  increase  of  7  per- 
cent over  the  preceding  June  resulted 
primarily  from  the  continued  growth 
of  the  older  systems  but  was  due  in 
part  to  the  introduction  of  new  sys- 
tems in  recent  years. 

Old-Age  Annuities  for  Veterans 

Veterans'  benefits  based  on  age  are 
not  payable  for  service  in  any  war 
after  the  Spanish- American  War; 
consequently,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  pensioned  vet- 
erans are  classified  as  age  annuitants.' 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  re- 
ceiving age  annuities  numbered  35,944 
in  June  1941,  41,998  in  June  1942,  and 
46,806  in  June  1943.  The  average 
monthly  pension  increased  gradually 
over  the  same  period  from  $56.61  to 
$57.96.  The  amount  of  pension  varies 
with  the  age  of  the  veteran:  veterans 
with  70  to  90  days  of  service  received 
amounts  ranging  from  $12  at  age  62 
to  $30  at  age  75;  veterans  with  90  days 
or  more  of  service  received  $30  at  ages 
62  to  65  and  $60  at  age  65  and  over.' 
Since  most  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  veterans  are  now  past  the 
minimum  age  for  age  annuities  (62 
years),  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 


number  of  annuitants  receiving  bene- 
fits under  this  legislation  has  already 
started  to  slow  down.    Because  of  the 


graduated  pension,  however,  pay- 
ments may  continue  to  grow  for  many 
years. 


Public  Provision  for  Survivors 


'''Data.  Included  in  the  1942  Yearbook 
(p.  46,  table  18,  and  p.  53)  classified 
emergency,  probatlonal,  provisional,  tem- 
porary, and  reserve  officers  of  World  War  I 
as  age  annuitants.  To  qualify  for  retire- 
ment pay,  however,  such  officers  must 
have  a  disability  and  are  consequently  In- 
cluded here  with  disabled  veterans. 

"  The  amount  of  the  pension  payable  to 
veterans  with  90  days  or  more  of  service 
at  age  65  and  over  was  raised  to  $75  by 
Public  Law  No.  242,  78th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion, March  1,  1944. 


Two  very  different  approaches  to 
the  protection  of  survivors  have  re- 
sulted in  social  insurance  and  related 
provisions  which  vary  widely  in  ade- 
quacy. One  approach  is  exemplified 
by  old-age  and  survivors  insiu'ance, 
the  veterans'  program,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  some  State  and 
local  government  plans.  The  other  is 
represented  by  the  railroad  program, 
the  civil-service  system,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  State  and  local  systems, 
which  provide  monthly  survivor  bene- 
fits, if  at  all,  only  to  survivors  of  an- 
nuitants who  have  elected  to  receive 
reduced  retirement  benefits  during 
their  lifetime  and  afford  no  continu- 
ing protection  for  survivors  of  work- 
ers who  die  before  retirement. 

Under  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance, monthly  benefits  are  awarded  to 
widows  aged  65  or  over  (widow's  bene- 
fits) ,  to  a  widow  irrespective  of  age 
who  has  an  entitled  dependent  chUd 
of  the  deceased  worker  in  her  care 
(widow's  current  benefits) ,  to  depend- 
ent children  under  18,  and  to  parents 
aged  65  or  over  if  neither  widow  nor 
child  survived  the  worker  and  the 
parent  was  dependent  on  the  worker. 
Eligibility  requirements  are  more  lib- 
eral for  children's  and  widow's  current 
benefits  than  for  the  benefits  of  other 
survivors. 

Recognition  of  the  Government's 
obligation  to  compensate  the  survivors 
of  men  who  have  served  in  the  armed 
forces  has  resulted  in  greater  liberal- 
ity in  the  classes  of  survivors  eligible 
for  benefits.  When  a  veteran  dies 
from  service-connected  causes,  his 
widow  usually  receives  a  benefit  re- 
gardless of  her  age,  her  employment 
status,  or  the  presence  of  children; 
children  may  receive  pensions  beyond 
the  age  of  18  if  in  school  or  incapable 
of  self-support;  and  dependent  par- 
ents qualify  regardless  of  age,  the 
eligibility  of  other  survivors,  or  the 
time  at  which  dependency  arises.  If 
the  veteran  dies  from  non-service- 
connected  causes,  the  eligibility  con- 
ditions for  widows  and  children  are 
more  stringent  and  parents  are 
ineligible. 


The  provisions  of  State  and  local 
retirement  systems  for  survivors  of 
policemen  and  firemen  who  die  from 
service-connected  causes  are  not  un- 
like those  cf  the  veterans'  program. 
For  most  public  employees,  however, 
the  survivor  protection  offered  by  the 
retirement  system  includes  only  sur- 
vivors of  annuitants  who  have  elected 
a  reduced  benefit  or  consists  of  only 
a  return  of  contributions.  Monthly 
survivor  payments  are  made  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
gram, but  in  many  States  the  aggre- 
gate amoimt  and  duration  of  pay- 
ments are  limited. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  conditions  under  which  lump-sum 
death  payments  are  made  under  these 
various  systems.  In  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance,  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment equal  to  six  times  the  primary 
benefit  is  paid  if  no  survivor  was  en- 
titled to  monthly  benefits  for  the 
month  in  which  the  worker  died,  but 
burial  expenses  only — not  exceeding 
six  times  the  primary  benefit — are  re- 
imbursed if  no  spouse,  child,  or  parent 
survived.  The  lump-sum  benefit  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
equals  4  percent  of  wages  earned  after 
December  31,  1936,  less  any  annuity 
paid.  Amounts  paid  under  Federal, 
State,  and  local  retirement  systems 
are  primarily  a  retm-n  of  contribu- 
tions, usually  with  interest,  less  an- 
nuity paid  out;  an  occasional  State  or 
local  system  makes  an  additional  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  salary  for  a  speci- 
fied period.  The  lump-sum  payments 
made  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
are  for  funeral  expenses. 

Total  payments  to  survivors  in- 
creased 14  percent  from  the  1942 
amounts  to  equal  $290  milUon  in  1943 
(table  271.  Of  the  total  in  both  years, 
83  percent  was  in  monthly  benefits. 
The  proportion,  however,  varied 
widely  from  program  to  program. 
Lump-sum  payments  equaled  99  per- 
cent of  all  1943  survivor  payments  for 
the  Federal  employee  systems,  77  per- 
cent for  the  railroad  program,  42  per- 
cent for  State  and  local  government 
plans,  24  percent  for  old-age  and  stu"- 
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vivors  insurance,  and  only  4  percent 
for  the  veterans'  programs. 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance accounted  for  a  little  more 
than  half  the  total  increase  in  sur- 
vivor pajnnents  from  1942  to  1943 — 
56  percent  of  the  increase  in  monthly 
benefits  and  43  percent  of  the  gain  in 
lump-sum  payments.  Monthly  bene- 
fits and  lump-sum  payments  in  1943 
were  39  and  19  percent  higher,  re- 
spectively, than  in  1942. 

Of  the  $241  million  disbursed  in 
monthly  payments  to  survivors  in 
1943,  almost  half  was  paid  under  the 
veterans'  program,  one-fourth  under 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  and 
one-fifth  under  workmen's  compen- 
sation. As  a  result  of  the  different 
rates  of  increase,  monthly  benefits  to 
survivors  dropped  slightly  in  relative 
importance  from  1942  to  1943  under 
the  veterans'  program  and  rose  in 
the  other  two  programs. 

In  December  1943,  survivors  receiv- 
ing monthly  benefits  under  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  num- 
bered 345,000,  a  rise  of  35  percent  from 
December  1942.  By  September  1943 
the  number  of  monthly  beneficiaries 
of  this  newer  program  exceeded  the 
number  under  the  veterans'  program, 
for  which  the  increase  from  Decem- 
ber 1942  to  December  1943  was  only 
2  percent. 

Average  monthly  survivor  benefits 
are  not  reported  on  a  comparable 
basis  for  all  programs.  Under  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance,  the  average 
benefit  in  current-payment  status  in 
June  1943  was  $20  for  an  aged  widow, 
$32  for  a  widow  and  one  child,  and  $13 
for  a  parent.  Benefits  payable  in  June 
under  the  veterans'  program  averaged 
$33  for  a  widow  who  was  the  sole 
claimant;  $49  for  a  widow  with  one 
or  more  children;  and  $43  for  one 
parent  and  $49  as  the  combined  bene- 
fit of  two  parents.  The  average 
monthly  benefit  paid  to  the  spouse  of 
a  former  railroad  employee,  based  on 
the  annuities  in  force  on  June  30, 
1943,  was  $32.  Relatives  of  former 
civil-service  annuitants  who  received 
monthly  benefits  in  June  1943  imder 
a  joint  and  survivor  election  received 
an  average  of  $33.50.  The  average 
monthly  survivor  benefit  of  $54  paid 
under  State  and  local  government  re- 
tirement systems  is  a  family  benefit, 
and  no  data  are  available  to  indicate 
the  number  of  family  members  shar- 
ing the  payment. 


Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance 

By  the  end  of  1943,  survivor  bene- 
ficiaries on  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  rolls  °  numbered  396,775,  as 
compared  with  289,305  a  year  earlier, 
and  represented  44.8  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  receiving  or 
entitled  to  receive  monthly  payments, 
in  contrast  to  41.8  percent  in  Decem- 
ber 1942.  Manpower  shortages  and 
the  demand  for  new  workers  have  af- 
fected claims  to  survivor  benefits  only 
slightly,  although  some  eligible  per- 
sons have  delayed  filing  claims  be- 
cause they  were  In  covered  employ- 
ment. Aged  widows  and  parents  are 
rarely  in  covered  emplojmient.  Al- 
though younger  widows  with  children 
under  18  may  be  employed,  they  are 
likely  to  file  claims  for  their  children 
and  probably  file  claims  for  widow's 


» Figures  include  child's  benefits  awarded 
to  children  of  primary  beneficiaries. 
These  supplementary  benefits  constituted 
a  smaller  proportion  of  total  child's  bene- 
fits awarded  in  1943  (4  percent)  than  in 
1942  (6  percent),  in  1941  (8  percent),  or 
in  1940  (14  percent). 


current  benefits  at  the  same  time  un- 
less the  family  includes  so  many  eli- 
gible children  that  the  children's 
benefits  amount  to  the  maximum  pay- 
able to  the  family. 

hump-Sum.  Payments  Awarded 

Most  deaths  of  insured  workers 
result  in  lump-sum  payments  to  the 
widow  or  widower,  the  child,  or  the 
parents  of  the  deceased  worker,  or,  in 
the  event  that  no  such  relative  sur- 
vives, to  persons  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  burial  expenses.  In 
1943,  awards  of  these  payments  were 
made  with  respect  to  more  than  90 
percent  of  deaths  of  insured  nonmar- 
ried  men  and  of  women;  only  54  per- 
cent of  deaths  of  married  men  re- 
sulted in  death  payments  since  many 
left  either  a  widow  and/or  a  child 
immediately  entitled  to  monthly  ben- 
efits. Many  widows  and  parents  who 
receive  a  lump-sum  payment  become 
entitled  subsequently  to  a  monthly 
benefit  on  reaching  age  65. 

Lump-sum  payments  totaling  $17.8 
million  were  awarded  to  163,011  bene- 
ficiaries  on   the   basis   of   wages   of 


Table  27. — Social  insurance  and  related  programs;  Survivor  beneficiaries  and  payments, 

1942  and  194S  ' 

[Corrected  to  May  15,  1944] 


Beneficiaries 

Payments  in  year 

Program 

Number 

Percent- 
age 
change 
from 
1942 

Amount  (in 
thousands) 

Percent- 
age 

change 
from 
1942 

- 

Decem- 
ber 1943 

Decem- 
ber 1942 

1943 

1942 

Monthly  benefits 

Total                              - 

« 

(') 

$241,037 

$212,  218 

+13.6 

344, 600 

4,100 

110 

J  29,000 

322,700 

(') 

256,100 

3,800 

70 

3  28,000 

315,900 

(') 

+35.1 
+7.9 

+57.1 
+3.6 
+2.2 

57,  763 

1,704 

37 

•18.400 

116, 133 

•47,000 

41,  702 

1,603 

20 

'  17,  700 

111,193 

» 40, 000 

+38.5 

-1-6.3 

+85.0 

+4.0 

-H.4 

+17.5 

Lump-sun- 

payments 

Total 

(') 

(') 

$48,484 

$41,930 

+15.5 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

10,600 
1,200 
1,400 
(') 

3,300 
(') 

9,700 
1,200 
600 
(') 
3,300 

+8.2 
0 
+133.3 

17,830 
6,560 
7,344 
<  13, 400 
4,350 
(') 

15,033 
4,114 
6,10S 
•12,600 
4,120 
(') 

+18.6 

+35.1 

Federal  civil-service  systems 

+20.2 

+6.3 

Veterans'  pensions                    

0 

+5.6 

'  Data  partly  estimated.  Beneficiaries  represent 
number  for  whom  benefits  were  certified  during 
month  for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program, 
number  receiving  regular  monthly  payments  under 
veterans'  program,  and  number  on  rolls  as  of  speci- 
fied date  in  month  for  railroad,  Federal  civil-serrice, 
and  State  and  local  programs. 

'  Not  computed;  some  data  not  available. 


'  Number  of  cases  (not  survivors)  in  last  month 
of  fiscal  year,  usually  June. 

*  For  fiscal  year,  which  usually  ends  in  June. 

'  Not  available. 

fl  Includes  a  small  but  unknown  amount  of  lump- 
sum payments. 

T  Data  for  workmen's  compensation  included  in 
monthly  benefits. 
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122,185  deceased  workers,  an  increase 
of  19  percent  over  the  amount  paid 
in  1942.  Of  the  deceased  workers, 
64,200  were  married  men,  43,418  were 
nonmarried  men,  and  14,567  were 
women  (table  88) . 

Monthly  Survivor  Benefits  Awarded 

Of  142,000  monthly  survivor  benefits 
awarded  in  1943,  86,000  were  child's 
benef-ts,  35,000  widow's  current  bene- 
fits, 20,000  widow's  benefits,  and  1,000 
parent's  benefits."  Awards  of  parent's 
benefits  numbered  about  the  same  as 
in  1942;  child's  and  widow's  current 
benefits  increased  10.6  and  11.3  per- 
cent, respectively;  and  awards  of 
widow's  benefits  increased  32.5  per- 
cent.'" Subsequent  entitlement  played 
an  important  part  in  both  widow's  and 
parent's  benefits;  26.0  percent  of  the 
former  and  11.2  percent  of  the  latter 
originated  in  this  way.  Subsequent 
entitlements  of  widow's  benefits  follow 
an  earlier  lump-sum  payment  or 
award  of  a  widow's  current  or  child's 
benefit  on  the  same  wage  record;  a 
woman  who  has  been  receiving  a  wife's 
benefit  receives  the  widow's  benefit  on 
an  initial  entitlement  because  it  is  the 
first  death-benefit  award.  Only  about 
2  percent  of  awards  of  child's  and  3 
percent  of  widow's  current  benefits 
were  subsequent  entitlements. 

As  in  earlier  years,  persons  of  races 
other  than  white  had  higher  propor- 
tions of  child's  (10.2  percent),  par- 
ent's (8.0  percent),  and  widow's  cur- 
rent benefits  (6.7  percent)  than  of 
widow's  (2.4  percent),  primary  (3.6 
percent),  or  wife's  benefits  (2.0  per- 
cent). Benefits  in  the  first  group 
usually  originate  from  wage  records 
of  workers  younger  than  those  of  the 
second  group,  and  persons  of  non- 
white  races  not  only  die  at  earlier  ages 
but  are  less  likely  to  hold  jobs  in  cov- 
ered employment  at  the  older  ages. 
As  in  retirement  benefits,  the  pro- 
portion of  survivor  awards  to  non- 
white  persons  was  smaller  in  1943  than 
in  1942 — 8.2  percent  compared  with 
9.0. 

The  v/omen  to  whom  widow's  cur- 
rent benefits  were  awarded  in  1943 
were  slightly  younger  than  those  re- 
ceiving 1942  awards.  As  in  previous 
years,  white  widows  were,  on  the  av- 


"Of  the  child's  benefits,  4,000  were 
awarded  to  children  of  primary  bene- 
ficiaries; if  these  are  excluded,  awards  of 
child's  benefits  increased  13.0  percent 
from  1942  to  1943  instead  of  10.6  percent. 


erage,  about  5  years  older  than  wid- 
ows of  other  races,  the  median  ages 
being  41  years  for  white  women  and 
36  for  others.  Only  18.3  percent  of  the 
white  women,  in  contract  to  30.7  per- 
cent of  other  women,  were  under  age 
30.  Among  insured  nonwhite  men, 
relatively  more  deaths  occur  at  early 
ages. 

Children  to  whom  benefits  were 
awarded  in  1943  were  also  slightly 
younger  as  a  group  than  those  receiv- 
ing awards  in  1942.  Higher  birth 
rates  in  recent  years  partly  account 
for  the  larger  proportion  of  very  young 
children.  Benefits  awarded  to  boys  in 
1943  were  50.5  percent  of  the  total, 
but  they  outnumbered  those  awarded 
to  girls  mainly  at  the  lower  ages;  from 
age  15  to  18.  benefits  were  awarded  to 
more  girls  than  boys.  In  the  1940 
urban  population,  boys  predominated 
to  age  15  and  were  outnumbered  by 
girls  at  ages  15-18. 

More  than  a  fourth  (26.9  percent) 
of  the  aged  widows  receiving  awards 
in  1943  became  entitled  to  benefits 
at  age  65,  as  compared  with  16.7  per- 
cent in  1940,  20.2  percent  in  1941,  and 
24.6  percent  in  1942,  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  increasing  proportions  of  sub- 
sequent entitlements. 

Parents  who  received  benefit  awards 
in  1943,  while  the  oldest  of  the  aged 
beneficiary  groups,  were  at  slightly 
lower  ages  than  in  previous  years.  A 
relatively  large  proportion  (36.1  per- 
cent) were  aged  75  and  over,  and  aged 
mothers  were  three  times  as  numerous 
as  fathers. 

Family    Composition    of    Benefici- 
aries ^^ 

Monthly  benefits  to  survivors  of  de- 
ceased workers  are  usually  paid  on 
the  basis  of  a  man's  wages  since  the 
only  survivors  of  a  woman  worker  who 
can  be  entitled  to  benefits  are  de- 
pendent parents  or  children — chil- 
dren only  in  the  relatively  few  cases 
in  which  they  were  not  supported  by 
or  living  with  the  father.  In  initial 
entitlements  of  1943,  families  of  male 
workers  numbered  59,120  and  those  of 
female  workers  only  1,015. 

Although  the  widow  with  one  or 
more  children  continued  to  be  the 
beneficiary  group  of  greatest  numeri- 
cal importance  in  families  of  deceased 
male  workers,  two  other  groups 
showed  greater  increases  over  previous 


years  (table  92).  The  number  of 
widow's  benefits  awarded  alone  was 

29.6  percent  higher  than  in  1942. 
About  half  (51.3  percent)  the  initial 
entitlements  to  widow's  benefits 
stemmed  from  the  termination  of 
wife's  benefits  by  the  death  of  the 
husband.  Families  in  which  children 
were  the  only  beneficiaries,  the  other 
group  which  recorded  large  gains,  in- 
creased 20.2  percent  over   1942.     In 

68.7  percent  of  these  families  in  1943, 
a  widow  was  present  though  not  en- 
titled. In  view  of  the  increase  in  job 
opportunities,  a  relatively  larger 
number  of  widov/s  may  have  failed  to 
file  claims  for  widow's  current  bene- 
fits when  the  benefits  payable  to 
children  alone  came  to  the  maximum 
payable  to  the  family.  The  average 
number  of  child  beneficiaries  in 
families  in  which  the  mother  also  filed 
a  claim  was  only  1.65;  when  only  chil- 
dren filed,  the  number  was  2.42,  and 
if  a  widow  was  present  but  not  en- 
titled, the  average  was  even  higher. 

Parent's  benefits  were  awarded  with 
respect  to  the  wages  of  779  nonmar- 
ried men — a  slight  increase  from  1942. 
In  only  64  families  (8.2  percent)  were 
both  parents  entitled  to  benefits. 

Despite  the  limitations  on  eligibility 
of  children  of  deceased  women  work- 
ers, 751  families  with  1,117  children 
qualified  for  child's  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  the  mother's  wages.  In  these 
families  an  average  of  1.49  children 
per  family,  as  compared  with  1.82  for 
children  of  deceased  men,  were  en- 


Table  28. — Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance: Termitiation  rates  of  widow's, 
widow's  current,  child's,  and  parent's 
benefits,  by  reason  for  termination,  1943  ' 


■Wid- 

Wid- 

ow's 

Child's 

Par- 

Reason for  termination 

ow's 

cur- 
rent 

ent's 

Total... -.. 

4.4 

14.2 

9.4 

8.4 

Death  of  bencficiai-y 

4.1 

.5 

_  2 

8.1 

Marriage,   remarriage, 

or  adoption  of  bene- 

ficiary,.. 

9 

5.1 

.5 

.2 

Marriage,    death,    or 

adoption  of  last  en- 

.4 

Attainment  of  age  18 

of  beneficiary 

8.7 

Attainment  of  aee  IS 

8.2 

Entitlement  to  equal 

or  larger  benefit 

.1 

(») 

(») 

0 

Other...... 

(■') 

(') 

(=) 

.1 

'Initial  entitlements  only. 


1  Rate  approximates  terminations  per  100  bene- 
ficiaries; obtained  by  dividing  number  of  termina- 
tions dming  year  by  average  number  of  benefits  in 
force  at  beginning  and  end  of  vear  and  multiplying 
by  100. 

!  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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titled.  Dependent  parents  of  264  de- 
ceased women  became  entitled  to  par- 
ent's benefits,  and  in  5.7  percent  of 
these  families  both  parents  qualified. 

Terminations 

The  termination  rate  of  survivor 
benefits  was  10.0  in  1943,  as  compared 
with  the  rate  of  7.8  for  retirement 
benefits;  '^  however,  for  one  type  of 
survivor  benefits  (widow's),  the  rate 
was  lower  than  for  primary  or  wife's 
benefits. 

Widow's  current  benefits,  with  a 
higher  termination  rate  than  any 
other  type,  showed  almost  the  smallest 
proportion  of  terminations  because  of 
death,  as  would  be  expected  from  a 
group  with  a  median  age  of  41  years 
(tableilOl) .  Parents  entitled  to  bene- 
fits, the  oldest  beneficiary  group,  had 
the  highest  death  rate.  The  greater 
longevity  of  women  explains  the  lower 
death  rate  among  aged  widows  and 
female  primary  beneficiaries  than 
among  male  primary  beneficiaries. 
Death  terminates  very  few  child's 
benefits,  less  than  0.2  percent. 

Terminations  for  reasons  other 
than  death  comprise  important  parts 
of  the  rates  for  widow's  current  and 
child's  benefits.    Attainment  of  age  18 


'=  See  footnote  5  above. 


terminated  about  8.7  percent  of  the 
monthly  benefits  for  the  children  and 
about  8.2  percent  of  those  for  their 
mothers.  Another  5.1  percent  of  the 
widow's  current  benefits  were  termi- 
nated by  her  remarriage  (table  28). 

For  the  types  of  benefit  in  which 
death  caused  the  greatest  number  of 
terminations,  the  termination  rate  for 
white  persons  was  lower  than  that  for 
other  races;  for  those  in  which  deat'n 
caused  relatively  few  terminations, 
the  rate  for  white  persons  was  higher. 

Among  aged  beneficiaries,  termina- 
tion rates  increase  with  the  age  of  the 
beneficiary.  Within  the  same  age 
groups,  however,  the  termination 
rates  for  widow's  benefits  were  lower 
than  those  for  parent's  benefits,  partly 
because  men,  whose  rates  are  higher, 
are  entitled  to  parent's  benefits  and 
partly  because  the  average  age  of  par- 
ents is  higher  than  that  of  widows 
within  the  same  age  groups. 

For  children  under  15  the  termina- 
tion rate  of  child's  benefits  was  very 
low;  death  and  adoption  are  the  chief 
causes  of  termination  at  these  ages. 
In  the  age  group  15-17  the  rate  for 
girls  was  higher  than  that  for  boys; 
the  earlier  age  at  which  girls  marry 
may  explain  this  difference. 

Termination  rates  for  widow's  cur- 


Chart  12. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  benefits  and 
amount  of  payments  in  current-payment  status,  by  type  of  benefit,  as  of  December 
31,  1940^3 
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rent  benefits  were  highest  for  widows 
under  age  25,  presumably  because  of 
remarriage,  and  for  widows  aged  50 
and  over,  when  a  large  prop>ortion  of 
the  mother's  benefits  are  terminated 
because  the  last  entitled  child  reaches 
age  18. 

Benefits  in  Force 

Widow's  benefits  continued  to  ex- 
ceed all  other  benefits  in  rate  of  in- 
crease. In  1943,  the  number  increased 
61.8  percent,  in  contrast  to  35.0  per- 
cent for  child's  benefits,  33.0  percent 
for  widow's  current,  31.8  percent  for 
parent's,  23.1  percent  for  wife's  bene- 
fits, and  21.0  percent  for  primary 
benefits.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  46,876 
widow's  benefits  were  in  force — ten 
times  the  number  at  the  end  of  1940. 
Child's  benefits  numbered  250,691; 
widow's  current  benefits,  95,195;  and 
parent's,  4,013. 

For  both  groups  of  aged  survivors, 
widows  and  parents,  98.4  percent 
of  the  benefits  were  in  current-pay- 
ment status  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Only  1.3  percent  of  the  widow's  bene- 
fits in  force  and  1.0  percent  of  the 
parent's  were  withheld  because  of  em- 
ployment of  the  beneficiary  (table 
106).  Widow's  current  benefits,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  withheld  in  in- 
creasing numbers  in  1943,  so  that  in 
December  only  73.7  percent  were  in 
current-payment  status,  and  25.3  per- 
cent were  withheld  for  employment 
of  the  beneficiary.  A  higher  propor- 
tion of  white  Vvfomen  (27.5  percent) 
than  of  women  of  other  races  (10.3 
percent)  had  benefits  withheld — not 
because  a  smaller  proportion  of 
women  of  other  races  work  but  be- 
cause their  work  is  more  likely  to  be 
in  noncovered  employment  for  which 
deduction  of  benefits  is  not  required. 

Withholding  of  child's  benefits  is 
mainly  for  two  reasons — failure  to 
attend  school  regularly  at  age  16  or 
17  and  employment  of  the  child;  many 
children  whose  benefits  are  withheld 
for  nonattendance  at  school  are  also 
at  work.  At  the  end  of  December 
1943,  5.2  percent  of  child's  benefits  in 
force  were  withheld  for  employment 
of  the  beneficiary,  while  1.9  percent 
were  withheld  for  faOure  to  attend 
school  regularly  and  1.5  percent  for 
other  reasons.  More  than  80  percent 
of  the  child's  benefits  withheld  were 
those  of  children  aged  16  and  17;  39.3 
percent  of  the  boys  aged  16  and  60.3 
percent  of  those  aged  17  were  not 
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receiving  benefits,  wliile  23.9  percent 
of  the  girls  aged  16  and  41.8  percent 
of  those  aged  17  likewise  had  benefits 
withheld.  Jobs  are  doubtless  the  ex- 
planation for  the  large  proportion  of 
older  children  with  benefits  withheld. 
The  effect  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  1943  is  evident  from  a  compari- 
son with  percentages  at  the  end  of 
1941,  when  only  19.7  percent  of  the 
boys  aged  16  and  34.9  percent  of  those 
aged  17  had  benefits  withheld,  while 
for  girls  the  percentages  were  10.9  at 
age  16  and  20.7  at  age  17. 

Among  all  survivors  with  benefits 
in  force  at  the  end  of  1943,  persons  of 
races  other  than  white  had  a  slightly 
better  representation  than  in  1943 
awards.  Ages  of  survivors  receiving 
benefits  at  the  end  of  1943  were  gen- 
erally higher  than  those  of  persons 
newly  entitled  in  1943  because  most 
of  the  persons  with  awards  in  1940, 
1941,  and  1942  have  remained  on  the 
rolls. 

Average  Benefits 

The  average  amount  awarded  in 
1943  was  higher  for  all  types  of  sur- 
vivor benefits  than  in  1942,  but  the 
increases  were  relatively  smaller  than 
the  increase  in  primary  benefits  of 
retired  workers.  Child's  benefits  and 
parent's  benefits — each  representing 
half  the  primary  benefit — averaged 
$12.49  and  $13.34,  respectively,  with 
increases  of  21  and  15  cents.  Widow's 
current  and  widow's  benefits — each 
three-fourths  of  the  primary  benefit — 
averaged  $19.92  and  $20.11,  respec- 
tively, with  increases  of  36  and  6 
cents. 

Benefits  are  affected  not  only  by  the 
average  monthly  wage  of  the  deceased 
worker  and  the  provisions  of  the  bene- 
fit formula,  which  weight  benefits  in 
favor  of  the  lower-paid  worker,  but 
also  by  the  maximum  and  minimum 
payments  established  in  the  law. 
Parent's  and  widow's  benefits  are  more 
frequently  awarded  alone  and  may 
oftener  be  increased  to  the  minimum 
family  benefit  of  $10,  while  widow's 
current  and  child's  benefits  are 
usually  awarded  with  other  benefits 
and  may  oftener  be  decreased  to  bring 
the  aggregate  amount  within  the 
maximum  for  the  family — twice  the 
primary  benefit  or  80  percent  of  the 
average  monthly  wage. 

Awards  to  persons  of  races  other 
than  white  averaged  from  69.5  per- 
cent (widow's  current  benefits)  to  81.3 


percent  (parent's  benefits)  of  those 
to  white  persons.  Higher  average 
wages  of  white  persons  account  for 
this  difference,  which  would  be  greater 
except  for  the  minimum  provisions 
and  the  weighting  of  the  benefit  for- 
mula in  favor  of  lower-paid  workers. 

Among  family  groups,"  the  widow 
and  one  or  more  children  (the  most 
numerous  group)  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  largest  benefit — $41.48 — in 
1943.  For  the  widow  and  one  child  the 
average  was  $34.41,  for  the  widow  and 
two  children  $47.41,  and  for  the  widow 
and  three  or  more  children  $50.45. 
Families  in  which  only  a  child  or 
children  were  beneficiaries  averaged 
$28.33  if  the  father  was  the  deceased 
parent  and  $13.57  if  the  mother;  the 
difference  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  average  wages  of  fathers  were 
higher  and  also  that  the  average  fam- 
ily of  the  male  deceased  worker  was 
larger  (2.42  children  per  family  in 
1943)  than  that  of  the  female  de- 
ceased worker  (1.49  children  per  fam- 
ily). The  average  award  to  an  aged 
widow  was  $19.81  on  initial  entitle- 
ments, while  the  parents  of  male 
workers  averaged  $14.72  and  those  of 
female  workers  $13.44  for  the  family 
(table  92). 

Except  for  widow's  benefits,  the  av- 
erages of  all  individual  benefits  in 
force  were  slightly  smaller  than  the 
averages  of  benefits  awarded  during 
the  year.  Widow's  benefits  in  force 
at  the  end  of  1943  averaged  $20.17, 
as  compared  with  $20.11  for  1943 
awards.  Averages  for  benefits  in  cur- 
rent-payment status  were  virtually 
the  same  as  for  all  benefits  in  force. 

In  general,  average  primary  bene- 
fits on  which  survivor  benefits  are 
based  are  larger  than  those  provid- 
ing the  base  for  retirement  benefits. 
The  younger  workers  are  more  likely 
to  have  been  at  the  peak  of  their 
earnings  and  to  have  suffered  fewer 
periods  of  unemployment  and  disabil- 
ity than  the  older  workers  who  be- 
came primary  beneficiaries. 

Other  Provisions  for  Survivors 

Pensions  to  Survivors  of  Veterans 

Of  the  312,000  survivors  on  the  rolls 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  in 
June  1943,  51  percent  were  widows,  22 


"  Data  on  family  benefits  are  for  initial 
entitlements  only.     See  table  92. 


percent  were  children,  and  27  percent 
were  parents  of  deceased  veterans. 
The  claims  of  the  survivors  were  based 
on  the  service  of  239,000  veterans,  an 
average  of  1.31  survivors  per  case. 

Survivors  of  World  War  I  veterans 
numbered  174,000  and  made  up  56  per- 
cent of  the  total;  of  every  10,  3  were 
widows,  3  were  children,  and  4  were 
parents.  Survivors  basing  their 
claims  on  the  service  of  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans  (68,000)  con- 
stituted 22  percent  of  the  total;  nine- 
tenths  of  this  group  were  widows. 
Survivors  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
a  rapidly  decreasing  group,  still  com- 
prised as  much  as  10  percent  of  all 
survivors  receiving  monthly  payments 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1942-43; 
more  than  nine -tenths  were  widows. 
Survivors  of  veterans  who  died  during 
the  present  war  from  service-con- 
nected causes  increased  in  number 
from  approximately  2,000  to  13,000 
between  June  1942  and  June  1943  to 
form  4  percent  of  the  1943  total.  Since 
the  World  War  II  veterans  died  at  the 
relatively  early  age  of  26,  on  the 
average,  parents  made  up  57  percent 
of  their  survivors,  and  widows  and 
children,  only  27  and  16  percent, 
respectively.  Of  the  remaining  24,000 
beneficiaries,  20,500  were  the  survivors 
of  enlisted  persons  who  died  as  the 
result  of  military  or  naval  service  in 
peacetime;  3,400  were  the  survivors 
of  Indian  War  veterans;  82,  of  Mexi- 
can War  veterans;  and  1  was  the 
daughter  of  a  veteran  of  the  War  of 
1812. 

Of  the  126,000  widows  of  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  and  the  Regular  Estab- 
lishment, 77  percent  were  the  sole 
beneficiary  of  the  veteran  and  20  per- 
cent were  receiving  payments  jointly 
with  children  but  no  other  dependents 
of  the  veteran.  Monthly  benefits  paid 
these  widows  ranged  from  $29.97  for 
those  who  were  the  sole  beneficiary  of 
a  veteran  with  non-service-connected 
disability — 56  percent  of  the  group — 
to  $57.96  for  widows  with  children 
whose  payments  were  based  on  a 
service-connected  death — only  9  per- 
cent. All  the  84,500  parents  receiving 
benefits  on  June  30,,  1943,  were  de- 
pendents of  veterans  who  died  of 
service-connected  disabihties.  Bene- 
fits for  mothers  alone  or  fathers 
alone,  63  percent  of  the  parent  group, 
averaged  slightly  more  than  $43; 
mothers  and  fathers  receiving  a  joint 
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payment,  30   percent  of  the  group, 
averaged  $48.59. 

The  relatively  low  average  benefit 
for  the  widow  of  a  veteran  who  died 
of  service- connected  cause — $40,  as 
compared  with  $43  for  a  parent — re- 
flects the  provisions  in  effect  through- 
out the  fiscal  year  1942-43  which  gave 
smaller  benefits  to  widows  imder  age 
50  than  to  those  aged  50  or  more. 
With  the  elimination  of  this  differen- 
tial and  the  adoption  of  higher  rates 
under  Public  Law  No.  144,"  effective  in 
July  1943,  average  benefits  for  widows 
were  increased.  The  amended  legis- 
lation is  the  primary  factor  in  the 
increase  of  10  percent  between  De- 
cember 1942  and  December  1943  in 
monthly  benefits  to  survivors,  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  only  2  percent 
in  number  of  beneficiaries. 

Railroad  Retirement  System 

Payments  to  survivors  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Acts  are  of  three 
types:  a  survivor  annuity  payable  for 
life  to  the  spouse  of  an  annuitant  who 
for  this  purpose  elected  a  reduced  an- 
nuity during  his  or  her  lifetime;  a 
death-benefit  annuity  payable  for  12 
months  to  the  surviving  spouse  or 
dependent  next  of  kin  of  an  employee 
who  relinquished  his  rights  to  return 
to  compensated  service  before  June  24, 
1937,  and  was  eligible  for  an  annuity 
under  the  1935  act;  and  a  lump-sum 
death  payment  equal  to  4  percent  of 
credited  compensation  earned  after 
1936  less  the  armuity  paid  to  the  de- 
ceased employee. 

On  June  30,  1943,  3,409  widows  or 
widowers  of  employee  annuitants  were 
receiving  survivor  annuities,  an  in- 
crease of  12  percent  from  June  1942. 
Survivor  annuities  in  force  averaged 
$31.94;  death-benefit  annuities  num- 
bered 594  and  averaged  $35.67.  Be- 
cause death-benefit  annuities  are  of 
only  12  months'  duration,  897  were 
certified  and  883  were  terminated  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1942-43. 

Of  approximately  15,000  lump-sum 
death  benefits  certified  during  the  fis- 
cal year,  all  but  3  percent  were  cer- 
tified with  respect  to  individuals  who 
died  while  working  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry or  who  had  left  the  industry 
but  had  not  been  on  the  annuity  rolls. 
For  this  major  group  the  average  pay- 
ment was  $342,  four  times  the  average 
in  1938-39.    The  average  lump-sum 


benefit  rises  steadily  each  year  as  the 
total  compensation  credited  to  cov- 
ered employees  increases. 

Federal  Civil-Service  Systems 

Monthly  payments  to  survivors 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Canal  Zone  Retirement  Act 
are  made  only  after  the  death  of  an 
annuitant  who  has  elected  to  reduce 
his  own  benefit.'"  These  systems  do 
not  restrict  survivor  annuities  to  the 
spouse  of  the  annuitant.  On  June  30, 
1943,  81  widows,  4  sons,  4  daughters,  a 
brother,  a  sister,  and  a  grandson  were 
annuitants  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  The  average  survivor 
annuity  was  $33.50. 

Under  all  three  acts  administered 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
lump-sum  payments  equal  to  the  em- 
ployee's contributions  plus  accumu- 
lated interest  are  made  to  designated 
beneficiaries  of  workers  who  die  in 
active  service.  During  the  fiscal  year, 
payments  of  this  type  amounting  to 
$5.0  million  were  made  on  account  of 
6,300  deceased  employees.  Survivors 
of  annuitants,  unless  entitled  to  a  sur- 
vivor annuity,  receive  the  unexpended 
balance  of  employee  contributions 
provided  the  annuitant  has  not  elected 
an  increased  annuity  which  entails 
forfeiting  this  balance  to  the  retire- 
ment fund.  Such  payments  totaled 
$2.0  million  for  the  fiscal  year  and 
were  made  on  account  of  2,700  de- 
ceased annuitants. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

All  Federal  and  all  but  one  of  the 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws 
provide  monthly  benefits  to  survivors 
of  a  worker  whose  death  results  from 
a  work-connected  accident  or,  in  a 
limited  number  of  States,  from  occu- 
pational disease.    In  not  all  States  is 


it  necessary  that  the  deceased  should 
have  been  a  source  of  support  to  legal 
beneficiaries.  Seven  laws  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  a  widow 
for  life  or  until  remarriage  and  for 
children  until  they  reach  a  specified 
age.  Several  other  laws  include  such 
provisions  but  limit  their  effectiveness 
by  placing  a  maximum  on  the  total 
amoimt  payable;  such  maximums 
range  from  $3,000  to  $9,500.  When  a 
maximum  period  during  which  bene- 
fits can  be  paid  is  specified,  it  ranges 
from  5  to  almost  12  years.  Commu- 
tation of  monthly  pajmients  into  a 
single  lump-sum  payment  is  per- 
mitted by  some  State  laws  but  is 
becoming  less  frequent. 

No  comparable  statistics  are  avail- 
able on  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments or  beneficiaries  under  the 
various  State  laws.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  $47  million  was 
paid  to  survivors  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation cases  in  1943,  an  increase  of 
18  percent  over  1942." 

State  and  Local  Retirement  Systems 

In  June  1943,  monthly  payments 
averaging  $54  were  made  to  29,000 
families  of  deceased  State  and  local 
government  workers,  including  sur- 
vivors of  annuitants  who  for  the  most 
part  had  elected  a  reduced  annuity, 
and  survivors  of  workers  who  died 
before  retirement  age.  In  general, 
the  deaths  on  which  the  latter  type  of 
survivors  made  their  claims  are  serv- 
ice-connected; most  of  the  workers 
were  policemen  or  firemen. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1942-43,  State  and 
local  retirement  systems  made  lump- 
sum death  payments  totaling  $13.4 
milhon.  While  an  occasional  funeral 
benefit  or  payment  by  the  government 
in  lieu  of  salary  is  included,  this 
amount  consists  largely  of  refunds  of 
employee  contributions. 


Public  Provision  for  Disability  Payments 


For  disabilities  which  arise  out  of 
emplojrtnent,  a  substantial  proportion 
of  workers  in  industry  and  commerce 
and  in  government  employment  are 
covered  by  workmen's  compensation 
laws  for  both  medical  care  and  com- 
pensation for  wage  loss.    For  dlsable- 


"  78th  Congress,  1st  session. 


"  No  monthly  survivor  payments  are 
made  under  the  Alaska  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 


ment  or  injury  which  is  non-service- 
connected,  however,  only  a  few  groups 
had  protection  under  public  programs 
in  1943.  Railroad  workers  could 
qualify  for  disability  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  if  they  were 
totally  disabled  and  had  reached  age 
60   or   had   30   years'   service.     The 


"  See  page  42,  footnote  17. 
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Federal  civil-service  systems  permit 
employees  with  a  minimum  of  5  years' 
credited  service  to  receive  disability 
benefits  if  totally  unable  to  perform 
regular  duties.  Most  State  and  local 
government  retirement  systems  con- 
tain provisions  for  disability  retire- 
ment, but  for  non-service-connected 
disabilities  long  periods  of  service  are 
frequently  specified  as  an  eligibility 
requirement.  The  veterans'  program 
compensates  totally  and  partly  dis- 
abled veterans  whose  disablement  is 
service-connected  and,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, those  whose  disabilities 
arise  from  non-service-connected 
causes.  In  addition,  hospital  and 
domiciliary  care  is  available  to 
veterans  of  all  wars,  whatever  the 
origin  of  their  disabilities.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1942-43,  the  expenditures 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary 
medical  services  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $86  million. 

Compensation  for  temporary  dis- 
ability became  payable  in  April  1943 
to  Rhode  Island  workers  covered  by 
the  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system.  During  the  first  year  of 
operation,  an  average  of  4,500  benefit 
payments  were  made  each  week. 

Of  the  $548  million  paid  in  cash  dis- 
ability benefits  in  1943  under  social 
insurance  and  related  programs  (ta- 
ble 29),  more  than  half  went  to 
veterans  and  more  than  one-third  to 
individuals  receiving  workmen's  .com- 
pensation. Disability  payments  in- 
creased 6  percent  from  1942  to  1943. 


Nearly  all  this  increase  was  attributa- 
ble to  workmen's  compensation,  in 
which  payments  rose  17  percent,  as 
compared  with  the  increase  of  8  per- 
cent for  the  Federal  civil-service  sys- 
tem, 7  percent  for  State  and  local 
plans,  and  less  than  1  percent  each 
for  the  veterans'  and  the  railroad 
programs.  Approxirnately  600,000 
persons  were  receiving  disability  bene- 
fits under  the  veterans'  program  in 
December  1943;  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  railroad.  Federal  civil-service,  and 
State  and  local  systems  totaled  77,600. 
There  are  no  adequate  estimates  of 
the  number  of  persons  receiving 
workmen's  compensation. 

Workmen's  Cotnpensation 

Of  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws  operating  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  in  every  State  except 
Mississippi  in  1943,  none  covers  all 
employees.  The  principal  exemptions 
are:  workers  in  agriculture,  domestic 
service,  certain  nonhazardous  employ- 
ments, and  in  small  firms;  public  em- 
ployees; and  casual  workers.  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  laws  cover 
employees  of  the  Federal  and  District 
governments,  longshoremen  and  har- 
bor workers,  private  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and — for  dis- 
ability resulting  from  war  risks — em- 
ployees of  contractors  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Most  railroad 
workers  have  no  guaranteed  benefit 
rights  in  work-connected  disablement. 
In  1943,  15  State  laws  and  the  Federal 
laws    provided   for   full   coverage   of 


Table  29. — Social  insurance  and  related  programs:  Disability  beneficiaries,  payments 
and  average  benefits,  1942  arid  1943  ' 

(Corrected  to  May  15,  1944] 


Beneficiaries 

Paj-ments  in  year 

Program 

Number 
(in  thousands) 

Per- 
centage 
change 
from 
1942 

Amount 
(in  thousands) 

Per- 
centage 
change 
from 
1942 

Average 
month- 
ly 
benefit. 

Decem- 
ber 
1943 

Decem- 
ber 
1942 

1943 

1942 

June 
1943 

Total 

(.n 

(') 

$548, 110 

$.516,  492 

-f6.1 

Workmen's  compensation 

(») 

699.6 
39.5 
20.6 
17.6 

(') 

579.6 
39.8 
19.1 
16.3 

""+3:4' 

-.8 

-f7.3 

-fS.O 

190, 000 
298,  788 

30,  998 
.16,124 

12,200 

163,  000 
296.  309 
30,  883 
14,  900 
11,  400 

-1-16.6 
-I-.8 

-t-.4 
-f8.2 
-f7.0 

P) 

<$42 

t68 

67 

69 

Veterans'  pensions- . 

Railroad  retirement 

Federal  civil-service  systems - 

State  and  local  government  ^ 

occupational  disease  and  12  additional 
States  provided  some  such  coverage. 
Total  maximum  amounts  which  may 
be  paid  for  disabilities  of  different  ex- 
tent and  the  maximum  period  during 
which  compensation  may  be  paid  vary 
widely.  Several  States  recognized  in 
1943  that  the  existing  maximum 
weekly  benefits  were  extremely  inade- 
quate in  a  period  of  rising  living  costs 
and  consequently  made  adjustments. 
Of  the  $377  million  paid  under 
workmen's  compensation  laws  in  1943, 
about  $140  million  represents  the  cost 
of  medical  care  both  for  persons  who 
received  cash  benefits  and  for  the 
much  larger  number  of  workers  who 
were  disabled  for  so  short  a  period 
that  they  were  entitled  to  medical 
benefits  only.  Of  the  $237  million 
cash  benefits,  approximately  80  per- 
cent, or  $190  million,  went  to  disabled 
workers  and  their  dependents,  and 
approximately  20  percent  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  workers  killed  in  work-con- 
nected accidents.  The  ratio  of  dis- 
ability payments  to  total  payments 
varied  greatly  from  State  to  State, 
depending  on  the  maturity  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  average  duration  of  pay- 
ments to  disabled  persons  and  to  sur- 
vivors permitted  by  State  laws,  the 
character  of  the  covered  industries, 
and  similar  factors." 

Veterans'  Benefits 

On  June  30,  1943,  compensation  for 
service-connected  disabilities  at  the 
average  monthly  rate  of  $39.76  was 
being  paid  to  7,037  veterans  of  the 
current  war;  a  year  earlier  the  number 
was  93.  Despite  this  increase  and  a 
smaller  increase  for  members  of  the 
Regular  Establishment,  the  total 
number  of  disabled  veterans  on  the 
rolls  was  slightly  less  than  in  June 
1942.  By  the  end  of  1943,  however, 
increases  in  accessions  to  the  rolls 
raised  the  number  of  disabled  veter- 
ans 3.4  percent  above  that  in  Decem- 
ber 1942. 


'  Data  partly  estimated.  Beneficiaries  represent 
number  receiving  regular  montiily  payments  under 
veterans'  program,  and  numiier  on  rolls  as  of  speci- 
fied date  in  month  for  railroad.  Federal  civil-service, 
and  State  and  local  programs. 

2  Not  computed ;  data  for  workmen's  compensation 
program  not  available. 

3  Not  available. 


*  Average  monthly  monetary  benefit  exclusive  of 
insurance  and  adjusted  compensation. 

6  Based  on  total  monthly  rates  of  annuities  and 
pensions  in  force  as  of  June  30. 

8  Number  of  beneficiaries  and  average  montiily 
benefit  in  last  month  of  fiscal  year,  usually  Jime; 
annual  payments  for  corresponding  fiscal  year. 


"  Tbere  are  no  reported  statistics  in 
workmen's  compensation  payments  on  a 
comparable  basis  for  all  States.  The  es- 
timate of  total  payments  is  based  on  data 
reported  for  insurance  companies  for  in- 
sured risks  and  special  data  from  State 
workmen's  compensation  agencies  on 
which  were  based  estimates  of  payments 
by  self-insurers.  The  ratios  for  types  of 
payments  were  derived  from  data  on  in- 
curred costs  for  policy  years  1928-38  sup- 
plied by  the  National  Council  on  Com- 
pensation Insurance. 
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Of  approximately  $300  million  paid 
to  disabled  veterans  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  in  1943,  69  percent  went 
to  veterans  of  World  War  I,  23  percent 
to  disabled  Spanish-American  War 
veterans,  6  percent  to  members  of  the 
regular  armed  forces  disabled  in 
peacetime  service,  1  percent  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II,  and  about  1 
percent  to  the  rapidly  decreasing 
groups  of  veterans  of  the  Indian  and 
Civil  Wars. 

Disability  benefits  are  payable  to 
veterans  of  all  wars  and  to  members 
of  the  Regular  Establishment  on  ac- 
count of  service-connected  disability. 
They  are  payable  for  non-service- 
connected  permanent  disabilities  to 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  to  totally  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  of  World  War  11  " 
who  have  annual  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000,  if  single,  or  less  than  $2,500,  if 
they  are  married  or  have  minor  chil- 
dren. Of  the  93,287  disabled  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans  in  receipt  of 
monthly  benefits  on  June  30,  1943, 
only  about  1  percent  had  a  service- 
connected  disability;  the  average 
monthly  benefit  for  this  group  was 
$77.92,  in  comparison  with  $57.66  for 
the  veterans  with  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities.  Of  the  426,400  dis- 
abled World  War  I  veterans,  however, 
four-fifths  had  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. The  average  monthly  bene- 
fit for  World  War  I  service-connected 
disability  cases  was  $39.86;  for  non- 
service-connected  cases,  $35.79.  Al- 
most 9  out  of  every  10  World  War  I 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
ability were  rated  as  permanent- 
partial  cases.  The  relatively  low 
average  monthly  benefit  of  $32.96  paid 
to  this  steadily  increasing  group, 
which  constituted  almost  half  of  all 
veterans  receiving  payments  at  the 
end  of  June  1943,  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  for  3  out  of  5  the  disability 
was  rated  as  less  than  30  percent. 

Disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I 
averaged  50  years  of  age  in  June  1943 ; 
only  1.5  percent  were  65  or  older.  Dis- 
abled veterans  of  World  War  II  aver- 
aged 28  years. 

Federal  Civil-Service  Systems 

Federal  employees  covered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  or  the 
Alaska  Railroad  or  Panama  Canal 
Zone  Retirement  Acts  are  entitled  to 
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disability  benefits  at  any  age  after  5 
years  of  credited  service  when  "totally 
disabled  for  useful  and  efficient  serv- 
ice in  the  grade  or  class  of  position 
occupied."  If  the  disability  results 
from  a  work-connected  injury  or  ac- 
cident, the  employee  may  choose  be- 
tween a  disability  benefit  under  the 
retirement  system  and  a  workmen's 
compensation  benefit  under  the  U.  S. 
Employees'  Compensation  Act. 

Disability  annuitants  added  to  the 
roUs  of  the  three  systems  during  the 
fl^al  year  1942-43  totaled  2,994,  or 
31  percent  of  all  accessions  to  these 
rolls.  Disability  annuitants  have 
formed  about  a  third  of  all  additions 
in  recent  years  and  comprised  27  per- 
cent of  all  beneficiaries  receiving 
monthly  payments  in  June  1943. 

The  average  period  of  Federal  serv- 
ice of  disability  annuitants  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  was  21 
years.  About  27  percent  of  those 
added  to  the  roll  during  the  fiscal  year 
had  less  than  15  years'  service;  for 
this  group,  the  average  was  10  years. 
Since  civil-service  benefits  are  heavily 
weighted  for  years  of  service,  the 
monthly  benefit  of  this  group  averaged 
only  $30,  while  the  average  for  all 
disability  annuities  awarded  during 
the  year  was  $67. 

One  out  of  every  four  disability  an- 
nuitants in  June  1943  was  a  woman. 
Of  all  annuitants  on  the  rolls  of  the 
three  systems,  one-half  of  the  women, 
but  only  one-fourth  of  the  men,  were 
retired  for  disability.  Tliis  difference 
may  reflect,  in  part,  the  lower  retire- 
ment age  permitted  in  the  past  for 
certain  branches  of  the  Federal  service 
in  which  men  predominated. 

Railroad  Retirement  System 

To  qualify  for  disability  benefits,  a 
railroad  worker  must  be  "totally  and 
permanently  disabled  for  regular  em- 
ployment for  hire"  and  must  have 
reached  age  60  or  have  had  30  years 
of  credited  service.  No  age  limit  is 
applied  to  disabled  pensioners  except 
as  prescribed  by  the  company  systems 
under  which  they  qualified. 

Although  the  number  of  disability 
annuities  certified  increased  from  1942 
to  1943,  the  total  number  of  disabled 
beneficiaries  on  the  roUs  in  December 
1943  was  slightly  lower  than  that  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year — 39,500  as 
compared  with  39,800.  The  drop  re- 
sults primarily  from  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  disabled  pensioners; 


of  the  28,000  transferred  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  on  July  1, 1937, 
about  56  percent  remained  at  the  end 
of  1943. 

Of  the  25,000  disability  annuities  in 
force  on  June  30,  1943,  more  than 
seven-tenths  were  paid  to  annuitants 
with  at  least  30  years'  service.  Their 
average  benefit  was  $80.16 — the  high- 
est for  any  group  of  railroad  annui- 
tants— and  87  percent  received  $60  or 
more  a  month.  The  remaining  three- 
tenths,  who  were  receiving  disability 
benefits  based  on  attainment  of  age 
60  but  with  less  than  30  years'  service, 
received  average  payments  of  only 
$34.47.  These  annuities  are  subject 
to  reduction  because  of  retirement  be- 
fore age  65;  moreover,  the  years  of 
service,  and  usually  the  prior  earn- 
ings, of  annuitants  in  this  group  are 
relatively  lov/. 

State  and  Local  Retirement  Systems 

In  the  many  State  and  local  retire- 
ment systems,  definitions  of  compen- 
sable disability  range  from  the  rigid 
requirement  of  complete  and  perma- 
nent disability  of  service-connected 
origin  to  fairly  liberal  provisions  for 
non-service-connected  disability  and 
"inability  to  perform  useful  and  ef- 
ficient service."  For  some  groups  of 
State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees, service-connected  disability 
is  compensated  solely  through  work- 
men's compensation  programs.  For 
other  groups,  a  choice  between  the 
two  programs  is  permitted,  or  the  re- 
tirement system  pays  a  benefit  wliich 
may  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
workmen's  compensation.  In  sys- 
tems which  provide  benefits  for  non- 
service-connected  disability,  eligibility 
usually  depends  on  a  specified  period 
of  service,  which  may  be  only  a  few 
years  but  in  an  occasional  system  is 
long  enough  to  resemble  a  require- 
ment for  service  retirement.  A  few 
of  the  larger  retirement  systems  in- 
clude sickness  benefits  during  tem- 
porary disabilities  extending  beyond 
a  specified  period. 

Disability  benefits  are  likely  to  be 
low,  on  the  average,  in  systems  wliich 
relate  the  amount  of  benefit  to  con- 
tributions and  length  of  service. 
Where  disability  benefits  are  com- 
puted as  a  percentage  of  salary,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  larger  proportion  may 
be  paid  for  disabilities  of  service  ori- 
gin than  for  age  retirement.  The 
average  of  $59  for  June  1943  conceals 
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a  wide  range  in  paj^nents  due  to  a 
variety  of  methods  of  computing  dis- 
ability benefits.  Tliis  average  amount 
was  $19  lower  than  the  average  paid 
for  age  or  service  retirement  by  the 


State  and  local  systems.  Beneficiar- 
ies receiving  disability  payments  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1942-43 
numbered  17,600,  8  percent  more  than 
a  year  earlier. 


Unemployment  Insurance 


Even  with  the  high  level  of  employ- 
ment in  1943,  there  was  need  for  com- 
pensation against  the  sporadic  unem- 
ployment which  accompanied  shifts 
in  production,  seasonal  declines  in 
certain  industries,  and  changes  in  re- 
quirements for  munitions  and  equip- 
ment. Unemployment  benefits  made 
it  possible  for  many  workers  laid  off 
during  plant  conversions  or  shortages 
of  materials  to  remain  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  past  work  instead  of  taxing 
already  overburdened  transportation 
and  housing  facilities  by  migrating  to 
other  areas.  And  in  1943,  as  in  any 
other  year,  many  of  the  claimants 
were  individuals  for  whom  placement 
opportunities  are  limited — older  work- 
ers, physically  handicapped  workers, 
and  women. 

Unemployment  insurance  covers 
fewer  v/orkers  than  the  public  retire- 
ment systems.  Although  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  cover,  in  general, 
workers  in  the  same  industries,  most 
State  unemployment  insurance  laws 
exclude  workers  in  small  firms  or 
firms  v/hich  operate  less  than  a  speci- 
fied number  of  weeks  in  a  year  or 
have  less  than  a  given  amount  of  pay 
roll.  Thus,  while  persons  working  at 
some  time  during  1943  in  jobs  covered 
by  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance numbered  48.0  million.  State 
unemployment  insurance  covered  44.8 
million.  The  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  and  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Acts  cover  approximately  the 
same  groups  of  railroad  workers; 
wages  were  recorded  during  1943  for 
about  3.1  million  such  workers.  Em- 
ployees of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  are,  in  general,  not  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  insurance  laws. 

State  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Programs 

Claims  for  Benefits 

With  the  Nation's  resources  geared 
to  a  wartime  economy,  1943  was  char- 
acterized by  a  low  volume  of  unem- 
ployment  benefit    claims    and    pay- 


ments. The  number  of  workers  who 
earned  wages  in  covered  employment 
during  1942,  and  who  therefore  could 
have  been  considered  potential  benefit 
claimants  during  1943,  was  11  percent 
above  that  in  the  previous  year.  Only 
1.1  million,  or  less  than  3  percent,  filed 
valid  new  claims  for  benefits  during 
1943.  Since  40  percent  of  these  claim- 
ants either  found  jobs  during  their 
waiting  periods  or  were  disqualified 
from  receiving  benefits  because  of  vol- 
untary quit,  refusal  of  suitable  work, 
misconduct,  or  the  like,  only  about 
655,000  workers  received  at  least  one 
benefit  check  in  1943  and  only  200,000 
received  benefits  long  enough  to  ex- 
haust all  their  benefit  rights. 

Comparison  with  experience  in  1941 
and  1942  indicates  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  the  volume  of  claims  and  on 
the  speed  with  which  workers  found 
new  jobs  after  establishing  benefit 
rights  or  receiving  some  benefits: 


Number  (in  millions) 

Item 

1943 

1942 

1941 

Valid  new  claims           

1.1 
.7 
.2 

3.6 
2.8 
1.1 

4.6 

3.4 

Exhaustions               

1.6 

Additional  evidence  that  claimants 
were  reemployed  more  rapidly  in  1943 
is  reflected  in  the  declining  ratio  of 
continued  claims  to  initial  claims. 
This  ratio,  which  is  directly  related  to 
the  average  number  of  weeks  of  un- 
employment per  lay-off,  was  4  con- 
tinued claims  to  1  initial  claim  for 
1943,  compared  with  5  to  1  for  1941 
and  1942,  and  6  to  1  for  1940. 

In  1943,  local  oflSces  throughout  the 
Nation  received  1.9  million  initial 
claims  for  benefits,  a  decrease  of  70 
percent  from  the  number  in  1942  and 
less  than  one-fifth  that  in  1940,  the 
peak  year.  The  fourth  quarter  of 
1943,  however,  witnessed  a  reversal  of 
the  downward  trend,  with  142,000 
initial  claims  in  December,  57  percent 
more  than  the  September  low  (chart 
13).  The  year-end  rise,  although 
large  in  percentage,  was  very  small  in 


Chart  13. — Unemployment  compensa- 
tion: Number  of  initial  claims  re- 
ceived in  local  offices  and  average 
■weekly  number  of  beneficiaries,  by 
month,  1940-43 
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relation  to  claim  loads  in  prior  years. 
A  large  part  of  the  increase  was  due 
to  seasonal  and  administrative  fac- 
tors, but  part  resulted  from  cut-backs 
in  production  and  completion  of  con- 
struction projects  in  certain  areas. 

Characteristics  of  Claimants 

Some  indication  of  the  composition 
of  the  claimant  group  during  the  early 
part  of  1943  can  be  obtained  from  a 
survey  of  the  occupational  and  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  claimants 
which  covered  394  local  offices  in  47 
States  and  included  43,000  workers 
who  had  filed  claims  for  benefits  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  February  13,  1943. 

Male  claimants,  constituting  62  per- 
cent of  the  sample,  were  concentrated 
in  the  older  age  groups;  63  percent  of 
the  men  and  27  percent  of  the  women 
were  45  years  of  age  or  older,  while, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
estimates  for  February  1943,  in  the 
employed  labor  force  only  41  percent 
of  the  men  and  23  percent  of  the 
women  were  in  these  ages.  Areas 
with  a  shortage  of  labor  reported  a 
somewhat  higher  proportion  of  older 
claimants  than  nonshortage  areas. 

About  9  percent  of  the  claimants 
were  nonwhite;  States  with  the  larg- 
est proportions  of  claimants  in  this 
group  were  Colorado,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina.  Physical  handicaps  were 
reported  for  1  claimant  in  10,  with 
proportionately  twice  as  many  men  as 
women  reported  as  having  disabilities. 

The  fact  that  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  claimants  were  canstruction 
workers  is  accounted  for  by  the  sea- 
sonal slack  in  this  industry  during 
the  survey  period,  the  completion  of 
construction  projects  in  some  locali- 
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Chart  14. — Unemployment  compensa- 
tion: Indexes  of  average  weekly  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries  and  amount  of 
benefit  payments,  by  month,  1939-43 

[July-December  1939  =  100] 


ties,  and  the  reluctance  of  construc- 
tion workers  to  accept  employment  in 
other  industries. 

Beneficiaries 

The  average  number  of  benefici- 
aries approximated  115,000  a  week 
during  1943,  about  10  percent  of  the 
average  total  number  of  unemployed 
persons  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  decrease  in  this  pro- 
portion from  19  percent  in  1942,  de- 
spite an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  labor  force  in  covered  employ- 
ment, is  explained  by  the  increase  in 
new  entrants  into  the  labor  market 
during  1943,  the  return  to  employment 
of  a  greater  proportion  of  the  unem- 
ployed during  their  waiting  periods 
and  before  reaching  compensable 
status,  and  the  relatively  greater 
number  of  disqualifications  imposed 
during  1943." 

Payments 

An  estimated  655,000  persons  re- 
ceived benefits  aggregating  $80.1  mil- 
lion during  the  year,  representing  a 
decrease  of  77  percent  from  1942  both 
in  beneficiaries  and  payments  (chart 
14) .  On  the  average,  each  bene- 
ficiary in  1943  received  $122,  practi- 
cally the  same  amount  as  in  1942. 
While  the  average  weekly  benefit  for 
total  unemployment  increased  from 
$12.66  in  1942  to  $13.84  in  1943,  the 
average  actual  duration  of  benefit 
payments  decreased  from  10  weeks  to 
9.  In  five  States,  benefit  disburse- 
ments were  less  than  one -tenth  the 
amount  In  1942;  and  in  September, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 


^»See  pages  59-70  for  disctisslon  of 
trends  in  disqualifications  imposed  by 
States. 


the  program,  one  State  (Wyoming) 
paid  no  benefits  during  a  full  month 
of  operation  (table  127). 

Indicative  of  the  greater  base- 
period  earnings  of  claimants  is  the 
fact  that  only  one  State  (North  Caro- 
lina) paid  an  average  of  less  than  $9 
per  week  of  total  unemployment;  in 

1942,  in  contrast,  the  average  was  less 
than  $9  in  six  States.  In  Michigan, 
Utah,  and  Hawaii,  the  average  weekly 
payment  exceeded  $16. 

.Although  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
the  number  of  weeks  of  partial  unem- 
ployment compensated  represented  8 
percent  of  all  weeks  compensated  in 

1943,  as  compared  with  7  percent  in 
1942,  a  number  of  States  reported 
sharp  increases.  In  six  States  (Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington)  the  in- 
crease over  1942  was  five  points  or 
more. 

Interstate  Claims 

During  1943,  778,000  continued 
claims,  representing  10  percent  of  the 
total  claim  load,  were  filed  by  workers 
against  States  from  which  they  had 
migrated.  Since  this  ratio  was  only 
6  percent  in  1941  and  1942,  the  in- 
crease doubtless  reflects  the  wide- 
spread migration  of  workers  to  war- 
production  centers  and  construction 
projects  and  the  higher  earnings  of 
interstate  workers,  which  made  a 
greater  proportion  of  them  eligible 
for  interstate  benefits.  In  each  of 
four  States  (Arizona,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Wyoming)  interstate  claims 
filed  against  other  States  represented 
at  least  half  the  total  claim  load.  The 
large  proportion  of  such  claims  in 
Arizona — 79  percent  of  the  State 
total — resulted  from  claims  taken  at 
the  Gila  River  Project  (War  Reloca- 
tion Authority)  for  transmittal  to 
California. 

Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance 

Peak  employment  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry greatly  increased  the  number 
of  persons  eligible  for  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  at  the  same 
time  greatly  decreased  claims  for 
benefits.  The  monthly  average  num- 
ber of  unemployment  insurance  pay- 
ments per  1,000  employees  dropped  to 
4  in  the  fiscal  year  1942-43,  as  com- 
pared with  27  in  the  preceding  year 
and  67  in  1940-41. 


Chart  15. — Unemployment  compensa- 
tion: Percentage  distribution  of  weeks 
of  total  unemployment  compensated, 
by  amount  of  ueekly  benefit  pay- 
ments, 1939-43 
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Claims  for  Benefits 

In  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance, the  benefit  year  for  all  employees 
begins  with  July  and  ends  with  June. 
During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1943. 
some  1.6  million  railroad  employees 
were  eligible  for  benefits  by  reason  of 
earnings  of  $150  or  more  in  the  base 
year.  Only  21,600  railroad  workers 
filed  applications  for  certificate  of 
benefit  rights.  Of  this  number,  450 
were  not  qualified  because  they  did  not 
have  sufficient  earnings  from  covered 
employment  in  the  base  period;  300 
applications  were  canceled,  principal- 
ly because  applications  had  previously 
been  filed;  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
150  applications  were  pending  adjudi- 
cation; 15,400  persons  drew  benefits  in 
one  or  more  registration  periods;  and 
the  majority  of  the  remaining  5,300 
were  reemployed  before  they  drew  any 
benefits.  Of  the  beneficiaries,  9  per- 
cent exhausted  benefit  rights,  a  much 
smaller  proportion  than  the  14  per- 
cent in  the  preceding  year  or  the  pro- 
portion for  State  unemployment  in- 
surance in  either  year. 

Volume  of  Covered  Unemployment 

Railroad  employment  had  Ught  sea- 
sonal fluctuations  in  1942-43  but  did 
not  experience  any  of  the  acute  dis- 
locations encountered  by  some  of  the 
industries  covered  by  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws.  It  rose  from 
July  through  December  1942,  dropped 
shghtly  in  the  first  2  months  of  1943, 
when  inclement  weather  caused  a  re- 
duction in  maintenance-of-way  ac- 
tivities, and  then  rose  in  July  to  a 
peak  6  percent  above  the  level  of  July 
1942. 

(.Continued  on  page  145) 


Public  Aid  in  a  Year  of  Unprecedented  Demand  for 

Manpower 


During  1943,  when  the  United  States 
reached  a  new  high  point  in  produc- 
tion and  in  earnings,  public  aid  was 
drastically  reduced  and  its  character 
and  structure  further  modified  (chart 
16).  As  increasing  numbers  of  work- 
ers were  v/ithdrawn  from  the  civilian 
labor  force  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces  and  additional  workers  were 
recruited  from  previously  unused 
sources  of  labor,  the  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  public  aid  decreased 
markedly.  The  consistent  decline  in 
the  number  of  recipients  of  public  aid 
which  has  accompanied  increasing  de- 
mands for  manpower  has  shown  a 
widespread  desire  for  self-support  and 
the  close  relationship  between  oppor- 
tunities for  work  and  the  volume  of 
public  aid. 

In  1943,  the  total  bill  for  public  aid 
dropped  to  its  lowest  point  since  Fed- 
eral relief  programs  were  started  in 
1933.  In  dramatic  contrast  with 
earlier  years,  total  expenditures  for 
public  aid  in  1943  were  $979  million 
(table  30) ,  or  63  percent  of  the  amount 
spent  in  1942  and  only  30  percent  of 
the  $3.2  bUlion  for  1938,  the  peak  year 
of  the  preceding  decade.  The  extent 
of  the  decline  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  an  unduplicated  count  of  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  public 
aid,  since  differences  among  programs 
in  recipient  units  and  the  fact  that 
some  persons  may  receive  more  than 
one  type  of  aid  prevent  adding  the  fig- 
ures for  the  several  programs.  In 
1943,  however,  for  the  first  time  on 
record,  the  number  of  recipients  de- 
clined in  every  program  (table  32) . 

Since  the  drastic  changes  in  public 
aid  during  the  year  were  due  to  un- 
precedented demands  for  manpower, 
they  affected  particularly  the  Federal 
work  programs,  designed  especially  to 
maintain  work  skills  of  the  employable 
unemployed,  and  general  assistance, 
which  has  been  the  only  other  public 
recourse  of  needy  unemployed  per- 
sons. Federal  work  programs — which 
had  been  reduced  steadily  during 
1942 — were  terminated  in  1943,  and 
the  volume  of  general  assistance  was 
radically  reduced.  The  number  of  re- 
cipients in  the  special  groups  of  needy 
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persons — the  aged,  blind,  and  depend- 
ent children — who  under  normal  con- 
ditions are  not  considered  part  of  the 
labor  force,  also  declined,  but  to  a 
much  lesser  degree. 

The  year  1943  thus  completed  the 
shift  of  emphasis  in  public  aid  from 
work  relief  for  the  unemployed  to  the 


needs  of  special  groups  who  cannot 
profit  directly  from  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  earning.  Although  the 
Federal  work  programs  constituted  a 
preponderant  part  of  public  aid  ex- 
penditures from  1936  through  1941,  by 
the  middle  of  1943  they  had  ceased  to 
exist  (table  31). 


Termination  of  Federal  Emergency  Programs 


In  December  1942,  when  300,000 
workers  were  still  employed  on  WPA 
projects,  an  Executive  order  was  is- 
sued by  the  President  at  the  request 
of  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
calling  for  liquidation  of  all  its  proj- 
ects by  February  1,  1943,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  dropped  each 
month  as  projects  were  completed; 
the  program  tapered  off  over  a  pe- 
riod of  months  and  finally  terminated 
in  June  1943.  Earnings  in  WPA  em- 
ployment in  1943  were  $46.7  million, 
not  much  more  than  one-fortieth  of 
their  peak  of  nearly  $1.8  billion  in 
1938. 


The  student  work  program  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration — the 
only  program  of  the  NYA  remaining 
after  the  abolition  of  the  out-of- 
school  work  program  in  1942 — ^was 
also  terminated  in  Jime  1943.  Con- 
gress made  no  appropriation  for  the 
NYA  for  the  fiscal  year  1943-44,  be- 
cause the  student  aid  program  seemed 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  many  em- 
ployment opportunities  available  to 
young  persons  and  the  extent  to  which 
college  students  were  entering  the 
armed  forces.  NYA  expenditures  for 
the  first  half  year  were  less  than  $3.8 
million,  in  comparison  with  a  high 


Chart  16. — Public  assistance  and  Federal  work  programs  in  the  continental  United 
States:  Assistance  and  earnings,  by  month,  1933-43 
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of  nearly  $27   million  expended   for 
student  aid  in  1940  (table  30) . 

Wartime  changes  in  the  national 
economy  also  ended  the  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities  during  the 
early  months  of  1943,  because  the  Na- 
tion faced  food  shortages  instead  of 
food  surpluses.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  ordered  the  suspension 
of  the  food  stamp  plan  on  March  1, 
1943,  and  by  the  end  of  June  the  direct 
distribution  of  commodities  was  also 


discontinued  except  for  the  occasional 
limited  distribution  of  certain  perish- 
able foods.  These  programs  had  sup- 
plemented the  limited  diets  of  large 
numbers  of  needy  families,  including 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance.  In  many 
places,  increases  in  assistance  pay- 
ments during  the  year  helped  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  surplus  com- 
modities. In  other  communities,  how- 
ever, where  funds  were  not  available 


to  increase  payments  that  had  not 
fully  met  requirements  of  the  recipi- 
ent, the  termination  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  and  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities caused  more  serious  hardship. 
Thus,  by  the  latter  half  of  1943  pub- 
lic aid  provisions  in  this  country  were 
limited  to  the  assistance  programs — 
the  State-Federal  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  de- 
pendent children,  and  the  local-State 
programs  of  general  assistance. 


Table  30. — Public  assistance  and  Federal  work  programs  in  the  continental  United  States:  Recipients,  persons  employed,  assistance,  and 

earnings,  1933-43  ' 


II 

n  thousands;  data  corrected  to  Feb.  1, 1944) 

Prosram 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Number  of  recipients  and  persons  employed. 

December 

Recipients  of  assistance: 

Old-age  assistance       - 

107 

112 

285 

25 

3,246 

101 

206 

113 

280 

33 

6,368 

459 

378 

117 

286 

35 

2,886 

96 

130 
459 
283 

1,106 

162 

404 

45 

1,610 

11 

136 

328 

411 
-178 
2,243 

1,577 

228 

666 

66 

1,626 

1,776 

280 

648 

67 

1,631 

1.909 

315 

760 

70 

1,658 

2,066 

370 

891 

73 

1,239 

2,234 

390 

941 

77 

798 

2,227 

348 

849 

79 

460 

2,146 

Aid  to  dependent  children; 

273 

Children                                 

676 

Aid  to  the  blind 

76 

292 

Cases  aided  under  special  programs  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration^. 

Cases  for  which  subsistence  payments  were 
certified  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 

109 

284 

304 

136 

1,594 

115 

276 

372 

240 

3,156 

96 

266 

434 

296 

2,109 

46 

246 

449 

326 

1,826 

26 

126 

333 

283 

1,023 

Persons  employed  under  Federal  work  programs: 

290 

330 

National  Youth  Administrationio 

86 

2, 667 

300 

3,597 
264 

Other  Federal  ag'ency  projects  financed  "from 

331 

408 

506 

235 

167 

141 

22 

2 

Amount  o 

assistance 

and  earni] 

igs,  calend 

ar  year 

Total  assistance  and  earnings 

$1,223,329 

$2, 380,  865 

$2,  632,  612 

$3, 119, 013 

$2, 653, 918 

$3, 236, 600 

$3,185,447 

$2, 723, 408 

$2,  227,  .627  $1,  546,  241 

$979, 045 

Total  assistance - 

836, 919 

26,  071 

40,604 

6,839 

768,  752 

5,753 

1, 341, 687 

32,  244 

40,686 

7,073 

1,  200,  615 

61, 069 

1,  665,  382 
64,966 
41,  727 
7,970 

1,433,182 

114, 996 

2,541 

867, 130 
332,  851 

6,364 

680,930 

165,  241 

49,654 

12,813 

439,  004 

3,873 

20,365 

2,  438,  063 
292,  397 

26,  329 

28,883 

1, 692, 039 

840, 306 

310,442 

70,  461 

16, 171 

406,881 

467 

36, 894 

1,813,612 
245,  756 

24,287 

32,664 

1, 186,  266 

1, 007,  566 

392,384 

97,442 

18, 958 

476,203 

1, 067, 889 

430, 480 

114,949 

20,  752 

482,653 

1,053,266 

474,952 

133, 243 

21,826 

404,963 

1,002,503 
541,519 
153. 163 
22,901 
272,649 

965,  089 

695, 152 

158.435 

24,660 

180,  sn 

928, 514 

Old-age  assistance 

651.915 

140.  752 

Aid  to  the  blind 

25, 124 

110,  723 

Relief  under  special  programs  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  3 

Subsistence  payments  certified  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  • 

22,679 

2,  229,  034 
230,  318 

19,  598 

41,  600 

1,  761,  053 

19, 065 

2, 117,  558 
230,  513 

22,707 

51,  538 

1,665,515 

18,282 

1,670,142 
215, 846 

26,864 

65,211 

1,269,617 

12,281 

1,  225,  024 
155,604 

25,118 
94,032 
937,  366 

6,271 

581, 152 
34,030 

11,328 
32,009 
603,055 

Total  earnings  of  persons  employed  under  Fed- 

386,410 
140,  736 

1,  039, 178 
260, 957 

50,531 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps ' 

National  Youth  Administration :fl 

3,794 

Out-of-school  work  program  ^  .    

Work  Projects  Administration  ^ 

238,018 

46,  737 

Civil  Works  Program  3 

214,966 
30,  718 

603,060 
276, 161 

Other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  from 

289,  897 

498,415 

324.639 

186,  505 

247,285 

92,604 

12,904 

730 

1  Partly  estimated  and  subject  to  revision.  For  definitions  of  terms  see  1940 
Yearboolf,  pp.  309-311;  Public  Assistance,  19J,0  (preprinted  from  1940  Yearbook), 
pp.  39-41;  or  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  9  (September  1941),  pp.  60-52. 
For  monthly  data  January  1933-December  1941  see  Social  Security  Bullttin,  Vol. 
6,  No.  2  (Fcbmarv  1943),  pp.  2.3-26;  for  January  1942-December  1943  see  Social 
Seairity  Buliam,  Vol.  7,  No.  2  (February  19441,  p.  27. 

!  Data  for  January  1933-March  1937  from  WPA. 

5  Data  from  WPA. 

'  Not  included  in  series  after  June  1942  because  appropriation  was  drastically 
reduced  and  payments  limited  to  need  occasioned  by  natural  disasters.  Data 
from  FSA. 

'  Beginning  July  1941,  earnings  estimated  by  the  CCC  by  multiplying  average 
monthly  number  of  persons  enrolled  by  average  of  $67.20  for  em'ollees  other  than 
Indians  and  $60.50  for  Indians.    Data  from  CCC. 


'  Data  for  September  1935-June  1939  from  WPA,  for  subsequent  period  from 
NYA. 

'  Not  mcluded  in  series  after  June  1942  because  of  change  from  employment 
based  on  need  to  a  training  program  for  war  industry.  Beginning  July  1941, 
number  employed  based  on  weekly  employment  counts  during  month. 

8  Data  from  WPA.  Beginning  July  1942,  earnings  represent  expenditures  (ap- 
proved vouchers)  for  labor  during  month. 

8  Data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Beginning  October  1941,  represents 
employment  and  earnings  on  projects  financed  from  PW.\  funds  only;  data  not 
available  for  other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  under  emergency  relief 
appropriation  acts.  Not  included  in  scries  after  Juno  1942  because  of  negligible 
importance. 
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Table  3 1  • — Public  assistance  and  Federal  work  programs  in  the  continental  United 
States:  Percentage  distribution  oj  assistance  and  earnings,  by  program,  for  each  year, 
1933-43  ' 


Program 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Total  assistance  and  earnings 

100.0 
68.4 

100.0 
56.4 

100.0 
66.8 

100. 0 
21.8 

100.0 
31.7 

100.0 
31.1 

100.0 
33.5 

100.0 
38.7 

100.0 
45.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  assistance  -  _ 

62.4 

94.8 

Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

Aid  to  the  blind, 

General  assistance- 

Relief  under  special  programs  of  the  Fed- 

2.1 

3.3 

.6 

62.0 

.6 

1.4 

1.7 

.3 

50.4 

2.6 

2.6 

1.6 

.3 

56.6 

4.6 

.1 

34.2 

5.0 

1.6 

.4 

14.1 

.1 

.6 

78.2 

11.7 

2.7 

.6 

16.3 

6) 
1.4 

68.3 

12.1 

3.0 

.6 

14.7 

13.6 

3.6 

.7 

15.1 

17.4 

4.9 

.8 

14.9 

24.3 
6.9 
1.0 

12.2 

38.5 

10.2 

1.6 

11.7 

66.6 
14.4 
2.5 
11.3 

Subsistenee  payments  certified   by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration 

.7 
68.9 

.6 
66.5 

.7 
61.3 

.6 
55.0 

3.4 

37.6 

Total  earnings  of  persons  employed  under 
Federal  work  programs 

31.6 

43.6 

6.2 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

National  Youth  Administration: 

Student  work  program 

11.6 

11.0 

13.1 
.3 

9.4 

.8 

.9 

51.1 

9.3 

.9 

1.2 

44.7 

7.1 

.6 
1.3 

64.1 

7.2 

.7 

1.6 

49.2 

7.9 

1.0 

2.4 

46.6 

7.0 

I.l 
4.2 
42.1 

2.2 

.7 
3  2.1 
32.5 

■* 

Work  Projects  Administration 

"17.1 
2.5 

"2ri 

11.5 

9.4 

4.8 

Other  Federal  agency  projects  tinauced 

11.4 

16.0 

12.2 

5.8 

7.8 

3.4 

.6 

3.1 

I  See  footnotes,  table  30. 
'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


3  Data  for  January-June  only;  program  excluded 
beginning  July  1942.  See  table  30,  footnotes  4,  7, 
and  9. 


Reduction  in  Assistance  Rolls 


Public  assistance,  although  primar- 
ily designed  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
able needy  people,  was  also  affected 
in  varying  degrees  by  the  upswing  in 
employment  and  earnings.  Despite 
the  national  policy  established  in  1935 
of  aiding  needy  employable  persons 
through  Federal  work  projects,  work 
programs  had  never  provided  employ- 
ment for  all  the  unemployed.  Fur- 
thermore, at  times  various  limitations 
were  placed  on  the  work  program, 
such  as  regulations  limiting  employ- 
ment to  only  one  person  in  a  family 
or  to  persons  ineligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  re- 
quiring separation  of  a  worker  after 
18  months  of  employment.  General 
assistance,  consequently,  continued  to 
be  the  only  recourse  for  some  so-called 
employable  needy  persons,  who  were 
the  first  able  to  leave  the  rolls  for 
work.  They  were  followed  by  other 
assistance  recipients,  who  were  able 
to  get  jobs  even  though  they  had  pre- 
viously been  considered  unemploy- 
able because  they  were  unable  to  meet 
rigorous  and  selective  emplojonent  re- 
quirements when  a  labor  surplus 
existed.  Others,  such  as  mothers  of 
young  children,  for  whom  employ- 
ment has  been  considered  socially  un- 
desirable, have  been  drawn  into  the 
labor  market  by  patriotic  motives  and 
the  desire  to  improve  living  standards 


and    to    become    independent,    and 
through  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 


ion and  agency  attitudes.  Activities 
of  assistance  agencies  directed  toward 
occupational  rehabilitation  and  place- 
ment and  the  efforts  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  to  interest  employ- 
ers in  using  the  handicapped  have 
also  helped  recipients  to  take  advan- 
tage of  present  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Increased  earnings  of  rela- 
tives have  provided  support  for  many 
persons  who  cannot  themselves  work 
and  would  otherwise  be  on  the  assist- 
ance rolls. 

Assistance  has  been  discontinued 
for  an  appreciable  number  of  persons 
with  relatives  in  the  armed  forces  be- 
cause of  allowances  under  the  Serv- 
icemen's Dependents  Allowance  Act 
which,  for  Class  A  dependents,  are 
considerably  higher  than  assistance 
payments.  During  the  latter  half  of 
1943,  more  than  8,000  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance,  more  than  8,500 
families  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  more  than  300  blind  per- 
sons, in  addition  to  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  general  assistance  cases,  left 
the  assistance  rolls  because  they  re- 
ceived these  allowances.    Such  aUow- 


Table   32. — Public  assistance  and  Federal  work  programs  in  the  continental  United 
States:  Recipients,  persons  employed,   assistance,   and  earnings,  by  month,  1943  ' 


[In  thousands 

;  data  corrected  to  Feb.  1,  1944 

Total 

Special  types  of  public  assistance 

General 
assist- 
ance 

National 

Youth 
Adminis- 
tration 
student 

work 
program 

Month 

Old-age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to  dependent 
children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

Wort 
Projects 
Adminis- 
tration 

Families    Children 

] 

'dumber  of  recipients  and  person 

s  employed 

January 

2,212 
2,200 
2,192 
2,179 
2,170 
2,167 
2,162 
2,161 
2,166 
2,165 
2.149 
2,146 

341 
334 
327 

829 
814 
796 

79 
78 
78 
78 
77 
78 
77 
77 
77 
76 
76 
76 

445 
429 
417 
395 
374 
354 
325 
312 
304 
297 
291 
292 

91 
94 
97 
97 
89 

244 

161 

March-       

93 

320              780 

41 

312 
304 
296 
290 
285 
280 
276 
273 

763 
747 
728 
710 
704 
694 
683 
676 

6 

.Timo 

2 

Julv  „ 

August         -  -       .  .  .. 

October     .    -      

November 

Amount  of  assistance  and  ea 

mings 

Total 

$979,045 

$651,915 

$140,752 

$25, 124 

$110, 723 

$3,794 

$46,737 

95,428 
90,540 
87, 439 
83.024 
79,056 
76,862 
77, 116 
77,078 

77,  616 
78,082 
78, 199 

78,  716 

62, 024 
62,017 
52,164 
62,  476 
62,766 
53,333 
64,931 
55,  622 
66,006 
66,598 
66,881 
67,  207 

12,416 
12, 201 
12,212 
12,110 
11,844 
11,  782 
11,543 
11,400 
11,319 
11,313 
11,314 
11,  298 

2,083 
2,064 
2,083 
2,082 
2,089 
2,096 
2,102 
2,102 
2,096 
2,108 
2,106 
2,113 

10,882 
10,404 
11,242 
10,566 
9,619 
9,273 
8,540 
8,054 
8,094 
8,063 
7,898 
8,098 

661 
766 
794 
815 
75S 

17,362 

13.088 

March                     

8,954 

4,985 

May                     

1,980 

36g 

July 

1  See  footnotes,  table  30. 


2  Not  available. 
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ances   have   also   kept   others   from 
having  to  apply  for  assistance. 

Moreover,  as  a  steadily  growing 
number  of  people  become  eligible  for 
benefits,  social  insurance  has  consti- 
tuted an  Increasingly  Important  factor 
in  reducing  assistance  rolls.  Al- 
though the  numbers  for  whom  as- 
sistance has  been  replaced  by  In- 
surance benefits  are  still  small,  some 
aged  p>ersons,  some  widows  and  chil- 
dren, and  some  temporarily  unem- 
ployed workers,  all  of  whom  would 


Table  33. — Aid  to  dependent  children: 
Date  and  size  of  peak  recipient  load, 
1936-43,  and  percentage  decline  to 
December  1943,  by  State  ' 


Chart  17. — Public  assistance  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States:  Recipients,  by 
month  1936-43 


State 


Total,  51  States- 

Ala 

Alaska  2 

Ariz -.- 

Ark -- 

Calif 

Colo 

Conn 

Del 

Dist.  of  Col 

Fla 

Ga 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

HI - 

Ind 

Iowa 

Eans 

Ky - 

La 

Maine - 

Md _... 

Mass -- 

Mich - 

Minn 

Miss.. 

Mo... 

Mont 

Nebr 

Nev 

N.  H __.. 

N.J 

N.  Mex 

N.Y 

N.  C._ 

N.  Dak 

Ohio 

Okla 

Greg 

Pa 

E.I _. 

S.  0 

S.  Dak 

Tenn 

Tex 

Utah 

Vt 

Va 

Wash 

W.Va 

Wis 

Wyo 


Peak  recipient  load 
(families) 


Month  and 
year 


Mar.  1942. 


Feb.  1936.. 
June  1941.. 
June  1940.. 
May  1941. 
June  1941.. 
Apr.  1941.. 
Nov.  1942. 
June  1941.. 
Feb. 1936.. 
May  1942. 

Feb.  1941.. 
Jan.  1941.- 
Feb.  1942.. 
May  1943. 
Sept.  1940. 
Oct.  1940-. 
May  1942. 
Dec.  1943-. 
May  1941. 
May  1942. 

Mar.  1939. 

Apr.  1941.. 

Oct.  1941.. 

Apr.  1941.. 

Dec.  1943.. 

Nov.  1941. 

May  1941 

June  1941.. 
/Oct.  1938, 
IJan.  1939 
/July  and 
\Oct.    1942 

Mar.  1939. 
Sept.  1942. 
July  1939.. 
Mar.  1942. 
Apr.  1942.. 
Dec.  1941.. 
Oct.  1941.. 
Mar.  1942. 
May  1941. 
Oct.  1941.. 

June  1939.. 
Mar.  1939 
Mar.  1941 
Nov.  1942. 
Jan.  1942.. 
Feb. 1942. 
May  1942. 
June  1937. 
Aug.  1942. 
Apr.  1941. 
Jan. 1942. 


Number 


Per- 
centage 
decline 
to  De- 
cember 
1943 


401,999 


6,107 

66 

2,544 

6,483 

15,864 

6,439 

2,105 

624 

1,867 

6,820 

4,938 
1,238 
3,100 
26, 872 
17,448 
3,651 
6,767 
3,174 
15,902 
1,823 

7,999 
12, 826 
21,  563 
9,449 
2,663 
14,424 
2,660 
6,862 

126 
853 


11,500 

2,459 

36, 641 

10,040 

2,532 

11,  992 
20,025 

2,126 

64,074 

1,310 

4,769 
2,203 
14,  403 
22, 165 
4,065 
730 
5,028 
6,577 
13, 045 

12,  732 
779 


32.0 


25.8 
33.9 
41.8 
23.9 
56.3 
44.0 
13.7 
59.1 
65.2 
36.3 

16.5 
52.5 
45.6 
11.9 
61.2 
38.4 
41.7 
0 

33.1 
18.2 

61.7 
42.4 
37.4 
37.8 
0 

22.0 
42.4 
46.3 

27.0 


62.9 
8.1 
49.7 
31.1 
30.6 
27.3 
30.0 
42.9 
59.4 
13.  S 

28.6 
28.0 
20.2 
54.1 
53.2 
18.5 
23.9 
60.8 
42.8 
44.5 
48.0 
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otherwise  have  been  dependent  on  as- 
sistance, have  received  benefits. 

General  assistance  rolls  have 
dropped  from  a  peak  load  of  more 
than  5.5  miUion  cases  In  the  first  half 
of  1935,  before  the  establishment  of 
the  WPA,  the  NYA,  and  the  social 
security  programs,  to  less  than  300,000 
cases  in  December  1943.  The  special 
types  of  assistance  have  been  affected 
to  a  much  lesser  extent,  although  aid 
to  dependent  children  has  been 
radically  reduced.  The  number  of 
families  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children  in  December  1943  was  32  per- 
cent below  the  peak  load  of  402,000 
families  In  March  1942.  The  number 
of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  in 
December  1943  was  4.6  percent  below 
the  peak  number  in  1942,  and  the 
number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
blind  had  fallen  4.4  percent  from  its 
peak  in  September  1942  (tables  33-35 
and  chart  17) . 

General  Assistance 

High  employment  has  resulted  in  a 
corresponding  low  in  general  assist- 
ance. The  decline  in  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  this  type  of  aid  has 
been  even  sharper  than  the  drop  in 
case  load,  for  the  average  number  of 
persons  per  general  assistance  case 
has  been  decreasing  for  several  years  ^ 
from  about  2.9  persons  per  case  in 
July  1940  to  about  2.2  in  December 
1942  and  1.9  in  December  1943.  Thus, 
the  292,000  cases  receiving  general  as- 
sistance in  December  1943  were  ap- 
proximately 63  percent  of  the  number 
aided  12  months  earlier,  while  the 
number  of  persons  assisted  was  only 


about  55  percent  of  that  in  December 
1942. 

State  variations. — Although  at  the 
end  of  1943  general  assistance  case 
loads  were  lower  in  all  but  4  States 
than  they  had  been  a  year  before 
(table  140),  the  rates  of  decline  and 
the  seasonal  changes  in  the  case  loads 
of  individual  States  varied  widely 
from  the  trend  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  These  variations  are  caused 
not  only  by  differences  among  States 
in  the  amount  of  war  industry  and  the 
extent  of  employment  but  also  by 
State  legislation  and  the  policies  of 


Table  34. — Old-age  assistance:  Date  and 
size  of  peak  recipient  load,  1936-43,  and 
percentage  decline  to  December  1943,  by 
State  1 


State 


Total,  51  States. 


Ala 

Alaska 

Ariz 

Ark 

Calif 

Colo 

Conn .- 

Del 

Dist.  of  Col. 
Fla 


Ga 

Hawaii. 
Idaho... 

m 

Ind 

Iowa 

Kans... 

Ky 

La 

Maine.. 


Md.... 
Mass.. 
Mich.. 
Minn.. 
Miss.. 
Mo.... 
Mont. 
Nebr.. 
Nev... 
N.  H.. 


N.J 

N.  Mex. 
N.  Y.... 
N.  C... 
N.  Dak.. 

Ohio 

Okla.... 

Greg 

Pa 

E.I 


S.  C... 
S.  Dak. 
Tenn... 

Tex 

Utah... 

Vt 

Va 

Wash... 
W.  Va.. 

Wis 

Wyo... 


■  Includes  programs  administered  without  Federal 
participation, 
s  Estimated  prior  to  June  1941. 


1  "Hidden  Declines  In  General  Assistance 
Rolls."  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  6,  No. 
10  (October  1943),  pp.  27-28. 


Peak  recipient  load 


Month  and 
year 


June  1942 


2,  253, 522 


Dec.  1943. 
Feb.  1942. 
May  1943. 
Dec.  1943. 
Dec.  1941. 
Feb.  1942. 
Jan.  1942. 
Dec.  1936. 
Apr.  1942. 
Oct.  1942. 

Dec.  1943. 
July  1941. 
Feb.  1943. 
Oct.  1942. 
June  1942. 
Nov.  1941. 
May  1942. 
Dec.  1941. 
Dec.  1942. 
Sept.lM2. 

June  1940. 

Jan.  1942. 

do. 


May  1939. 
Jan.  1942. 
Dec.  1941. 
Mar.  1939. 
Mar.  1942. 
May  1941. 
June  1942. 

Dec.  1940- 
Dec.  1943. 
Sept.  1941. 
July  1942. 
.do. 


Jan.  1942. 
Nov.  1942- 
Feb.  1942. 
June  1911 - 
Aug.  1942- 

Junel939. 
Mar.  1939. 
Nov.  1939. 
Feb.  1943. 
Jan.  1942. 
Mar.  1941. 
Oct.  1941. 
May  1942. 
Aug.  1942. 
Dec.  1941. 
Mar.  1942. 


Number 


26,582 
1,579 
9,546 

26,280 
158,723 

42,968 

17,856 
3,057 
3,598 

43,697 

71,808 
1,842 
10,022 
150, 972 
70,  512 
67, 197 
31,140 
69, 924 
38,085 
16,208 

18, 475 

87, 895 

93,423 

66,392 

27,780 

117, 368 

12,687 

29,824 

2  322 

7!312 

31, 410 

5,247 

122,096 

39,  352 

9,552 

139,638 

78,  331 

21,928 

103,  567 

7,471 

24,985 
16.328 
40,756 
182. 249 
14. 767 

5,900 
20,280 
64,637 
23,806 
54,522 

3,592 


Per- 
centage 
decline 
to  De- 
cember 

1943 


4.6 


0 

10.2 
.3 

0 
.6 

3.5 
17.5 
44.6 
17.6 

9.0 

0 

18.3 
3.9 
4.8 

11.9 
7.1 
6.6 
8.2 
2.6 
4.6 


11.2 
6.2 
6.9 
8.5 
9.5 
9.0 
11.7 
12.3 
6.9 

19.6 
0 
7.6 

10.8 
6.2 
6.6 
1.6 

10.9 

14.7 
1.4 

15.8 

16.4 
4.5 
1.6 
7.2 
8.5 

16.3 
5.9 

20.8 
9.9 
6.3 


'  Includes  programs  administered  without  Federal 

participation. 
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assistance  agencies  affecting  eligibility 
for  general  assistance.  For  example, 
a  curtailment  of  funds  for  general 
assistance  in  West  Virginia  resulted 
in  a  drop  in  cases  in  July,  while  Ala- 
bama increased  its  load  at  the  be- 
ginning of  its  new  fiscal  year  in  Octo- 
ber because  of  the  availability  of 
funds.  In  States  where  general  as- 
sistance was  seldom,  if  ever,  granted 
to  families  whose  need  resulted  from 
unemployment,  the  trend  in  assistance 
was  influenced  more  by  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  than  by  changes  in 
the  labor  market. 

Table  35. — Aid  to  the  blind:  Date  and 
size  o]  peak  recipient  load,  1936-43,  and 
percentage  decline  to  December  1943, 
by  State  ' 


Table  36. — Public  assistance:  Percentage  change  in  number  of  recipients  and  in  payments 
to  recipients,  by  month  and  program,  1943 


Peak  recipient  load 

Per- 
centage 

State 

Month  and 
year 

Number 

decline 
to  De- 
cember 
1943 

Total,  49  States. 

Sept.  1942 

79, 159 

4.4 

Ala                    

Dec.  1943 
Aug.  1942 
July   1943 
Nov.  1940 
Dec.  1936 
June  1939 
July   1942 
/June  and 
Uuly   1942 
May  1943 
Nov.  1941 

Dec.  1938 
Mar.  1939 
...do 

669 
426 
1,203 
7,349 
651 
316 
299 

}      2,738 

2,202 
82 

300 
7,843 
2,494 
1,555 
1,413 
1,477 
1,473 
1,267 

690 
1,193 

1,396 

1,039 

1,377 

4,243 

330 

758 

30 

338 

757 

264 

2,886 

2,248 

230 

4,047 

2,2,38 

481 

1,3,955 

104 

936 

282 

1,667 

4,661 

}          254 

166 
1,087 
1,061 
1,040 
2,126 

}          189 

0 

Ariz       

8.9 

Ark 

1.2 

Calif       

13.6 

Colo 

15.7 

41.3 

Dist  of  Col 

14.7 

Fla                 

12.7 

Ga            

1.4 

6.1 

Idahio                  -  . 

22.7 

Ill 

19.4 

Ind 

7.8 

Iowa    -    

Oct.    1941 
Apr.  1941 
Dec.  1943 
Aug.  1943 
Feb.  1938 
Nov.  1940 
July   1940 

June  1942 
Aug.  1942 
Dec.  1943 
Feb.  1938 
May  1942 
Nov.  1941 
May  1943 
June  1942 
Apr.  1941 
Dec.  1943 

Oct.    1940 
Sept.  1942 
Jan.    1941 
Feb.  1941 
Aug.  1940 
Nov.  1941 
..do. 

6.9 

16.9 

Ky 

0 

La..:.::... 

.5 

Mninp. 

27.6 

Md 

32.3 

Mass                  

19.3 

Mich 

8.2 

7.8 

0 

Mo 

29.3 

Mont    _      

9.7 

Nebr 

22.2 

Nev            -. 

10.0 

N.  H 

12.4 

N.J 

21.7 

N.  Mex 

0 

N.  Y 

6.1 

N.  C. 

N.  Dak                .  . 

.4 
44.8 

Ohio 

17.1 

Okia     - 

13.0 

Oreg. 

22.0 

Pa 

4.8 

E.  I 

Dec.  1941 
June  1939 
July   1941 

Oct.    1942 

Dec.  1943 

/June  and 

Uuly  1937 

Oct.   1937 

Mar.  1942 

Aug.  1941 

Aug.  1942 

June  1936 

/Sept   and 

(.Oct.    1936 

11.5 

S.  C 

S.  Dak 

11.5 
15.6 

Tenn 

6.5 

Tex .    

0 

Utah.            

43.8 

Vt 

10.2 

Va 

9.6 

Wash.... 

32.2 

W.  Va 

17.0 

Wis 

23.4 

35.4 

Month 


Dec.  1942-Dec.  1943 

From  previous  month  to: 

January  1943 

February 

March 

April- 

May 

June.- 

July.... 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Dec.  1942-Dec.  1943.. 

From  previous  month  to: 

January  1943 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July.- 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Percentage  change 


Aid  to  dependent 

Old-age 
assistance 

children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

General 

Families 

Children 

Number  of  recipients 

-3.6 

-21.7 

-20.3 

-4.3 

-36.7 

-.7 

-2.0 

-2.6 

-.5 

-2.8 

-.5 

-2.1 

-1.8 

-.5 

.    -3.6 

-.4 

-2.1 

-2.2 

-.3 

-2.8 

-.6 

-2.2 

-2.0 

-.2 

-5.2 

-.4 

-2.3 

-2.2 

-.6 

-5.3 

-.1 

-2.6 

-2.2 

-f.3 

-5.5 

-.3 

-2.8 

-2.6 

-.4 

-8.1 

(0 

-2.0 

-2.5 

-.4 

-4.1 

-.3 

-1.8 

-.8 

-.5 

-2.6 

(') 

-1.6 

-1.5 

-.5 

-2.4 

-.3 

-1.6 

-1.5 

-.5 

-1.8 

-.1 

-1.2 

-1.0 

-.2 

0 

Amount  of  payments 

-i-9.9 

(') 

W 

-f.3 

+.i 

+.2 

-H.2 

+3.0 

-fl.O 

+.6 

-H.l 

+.5 

-f.6 


(?) 


-10.5 

-1.7 

-1.7 

+.1 

-.8 

-2.3 

— .  5 

-2.1 

-1.2 

-.7 

-.1 

-.1 


-fO.7 

-.7 

-.9 

-fl.O 

0 

+.2 

+.4 

+.3 

« 

-.3 

+.5 

-.1 

-f.3 

-30.2 

-5.7 
-4.5 
-f8.1 
-6.1 
-8.8 
-3.4 
-7.9 
-S.6 
-f.4 
-.4 
-2.0 
-f2.5 


1  Includes  programs  administered  without  Federal 
participation.  Alaska  and  Delaware  do  not  ad- 
minister aid  to  the  blind. 


"  Decrease  of  less  than  0.05  percent. 

Trends  in  large  cities. — ^Monthly 
reports  of  the  States  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  provide  information  on 
the  size  of  case  load  and  amount  of 
expenditures  for  general  assistance. 
Nineteen  large  cities,  moreover,  report 
monthly  the  reasons  for  expansion  or 
contraction  in  the  general  assistance 
rolls.  Although  trends  in  these  large 
cities  differ  somewhat  from  those  in 
smaller  cities  and  rural  areas,  develop- 
ments in  these  cities  have  consider- 
able influence  on  trends  in  the  country 
as  a  whole,  since,  at  the  end  of  1943, 
the  19  cities  were  aiding  more  than  a 
third  of  all  general  assistance  cases  in 
the  United  States  and  spending  almost 
half  of  the  total  outlay  for  this  type  of 
aid. 

An  analysis  of  openings  and  closings 
in  these  cities  shows  clearly  that  even 
in  1943,  when  the  proportion  of  fam- 
ilies with  employable  members  receiv- 
ing assistance  had  dropped  sharply, 
the  most  important  single  factor  re- 
ducing case  loads  was  the  employment 
or  increased  earnings  of  members  of 
the  family.  In  the  19  cities,  80,000 
more  general  assistance  cases  were 
closed     than    opened    during     1943. 


3  Increase  of  less  than  0.05  percent. 

About  43  percent  of  this  decrease — 
34,500  cases — represented  the  excess 
of  cases  closed  because  of  employment 
or  increased  earnings  over  cases 
opened  because  of  loss  of  employment 
or  earnings,  including  losses  v/hich  re- 
sulted from  the  iUness  or  disablement 
of  a  wage  earner  in  the  family.  This 
is  a  minimum  figure,  since  employ- 
ment undoubtedly  was  also  the  basic 
reason  for  closing  many  of  the  12,000- 
14,000  additional  cases  removed  from 
the  rolls  because  the  recipients  had 
moved  away  or  the  assistance  agency 
had  lost  contact  with  them.  These 
data,  of  course,  measure  only  the  di- 
rect effects  of  employment  upon  gen- 
eral assistance  rolls  and  not  the  in- 
direct effects,  such  as  increased 
support  from  relatives  or  friends  made- 
possible  by  their  increased  earnings. 

Transfers  to  other  types  of  assist- 
ance have  also  played  a  substantial 
part  in  reducing  general  assistance 
rolls.  In  1943,  in  the  19  cities,  21,100 
more  cases  were  transferred  to  an- 
other form  of  public  aid  than  were 
opened  because  of  loss  of  such  aid. 
Transfers  thus  were  responsible  for 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  net  reduc- 
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tion  In  general  assistance  case  loads. 
Without  these  transfers,  recipient 
loads  under  the  special  types  of  pub- 
lic assistance  would  have  been  some- 
what smaller  and  general  assistance 
rolls  would  have  dropped  less  sharply. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

The  war  has  brought  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  the  work  of  women 
and  adolescent  children.  Housewives, 
even  those  without  previous  work  ex-"^ 
perience  or  with  young  children,  have 
been  recruited  to  take  the  place  of 
men.  Large  numbers  of  older  children 
have  left  school  for  full-time  employ- 
ment, and  others  are  working  while 
continuing  in  school.  Aid  to  depend- 
ent children  has  consequently  been  af- 
fected by  wartime  conditions  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  two  other  spe- 
cial types  of  assistance. 

The  number  of  families  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children  decreased 
by  some  75,800,  or  21.7  percent,  in 
1943,  as  compared  with  a  decline  of 
10.7  percent  in  1942.  The  downward 
trend  in  case  load,  which  began  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1942,  continued 
steadily  throughout  1943  (table  36) . 
In  29  States  case  loads  dropped  in 
each  month  of  the  year,  and  the  net 
change  for  the  year  was  downward  in 
all  States  except  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
sissippi (table  140) .  In  11  States '  the 
annual  decrease  was  more  than  30 
percent,  and  in  only  3  States  was  it 
less  than  10  percent.  Moreover,  sev- 
eral of  the  States  with  largest  reduc- 
tions in  case  loads  had  already  had 
conspicuous  declines  in  1941  or  1942, 
or  in  both  years.  In  11  States  the 
number  of  families  receiving  aid  to 
dependent  children  at  the  end  of 
1943  was  less  than  half  the  peak  num- 
ber aided  since  Federal  funds  were 
first  available.'  In  at  least  5  States — 
California,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota — the  number  was 
even  less  than  the  highest  number 
aided  imder  the  State  program  of 
mothers'  aid  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  continued  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  families  applying  for  assistance 


Table  51.— Special  types  of  public  as- 
sistance: Applications  received  and  cases 
closed  in  States  with  approved  plans,  by 
program,  1943  ' 


=  California,  District  of  Columbia.  Idaho, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland.  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia. 
Wyoming. 

=  California,  Delaware,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii,  Indiana,  Maryland.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utali.  Wash- 
ington. 


I'roeram 

Num- 
ber 
of 

States 

Appli- 
cations 

re- 
ceived 

Old-age  assist- 

51 

47 
44 

361,482 

106. 636 

10,  946 

Aid  to  depend- 
ent children.. 

Aid  to  the 
blind. 

Cases 
closed 


Percentage 

change 
from  1942 


Appli- 
cations! Cases 
■e-     closed 
ceivcd 


361, 410 
167, 213 
ID.  519 


-9.1 
-36.4 
-21.9 


-f8.2 

-8.3 

-f21.0 


I  Excludes  States  which  did  not  have  approved 
plans  for  all  months  of  1942  and  1943. 

was  conspicuous.  In  1943,  as  in  1942, 
this  number  was  more  than  one-third 
smaller  than  in  the  previous  year 
(table  37).  This  drop  is  especially 
notable  because  applications  in  1943 
included  those  of  4,600  families  in 
Kentucky  and  some  2,900  families  in 
Iowa  under  new  State-Federal  pro- 
grams. First  payments  were  made 
under  the  new  Kentucky  plan  in  Jan- 
uary 1943,  and  the  case  load  rose  from 
446  to  3,174  families  during  the  year. 
Iowa's  plan  was  approved  for  Federal 
participation  in  July  1943,  but  pay- 
ments did  not  begin  until  January 
1944.  A  slow  increase  in  the  Missis- 
sippi case  load  in  each  of  the  last  9 
months  of  1943  and  the  volume  of 
pending  applications  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  this  State  indicate  that  this 
program  had  not  reached  its  crest 
at  the  year's  end.  Alaska  and  Ne- 
vada are  the  only  jurisdictions  still 
administering  programs  without  Fed- 
eral participation. 

A  few  States  liberalized  eligibility 
conditions  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren during  1943.  The  Minnesota  leg- 
islature made  it  possible  for  the  first 
time  to  aid  children  living  in  the  home 
of  one  of  several  specified  male  rela- 
tives if  the  mother  or  both  parents 
were  dead,  incapacitated,  or  continu- 
ously absent  from  the  home.  An  in- 
crease in  age  limit  to  18  years  for 
children  regularly  attending  school 
became  effective  in  Michigan,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin."  The  number 
of  children  aided  per  family  increased 
slightly  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin, 
but  the  effect  of  the  increases  in  age 
limits  was  partly  offset  by  the  general 


•See  pages  56-58  for  discussion  of  re- 
cent changes  In  State  eligibility  require- 
ments. 


increase  in  the  number  of  older  chil- 
dren who  were  working. 

In  July-December  1943,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  was  discontinued  for 
about  3,000  families  in  the  States  ad- 
ministering State-Federal  programs, 
exclusive  of  New  York,  because  of  the 
emplojrment  of  a  child  under  the 
maximum  age  set  by  the  State  for  aid. 

Employment  of  mothers  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  discontinuance  of 
aid  to  14,000  families  during  the  same 
period  in  the  same  States.  Ten  thou- 
sand additional  cases  were  closed  in 
these  States  because  another  member 
of  the  family  accepted  employment. 
Employment  of  mothers  and  children 
was  doubtless  an  equally  important 
factor  in  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  families  applying  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  Many  families  did 
not  receive  aid  to  dependent  children 
because  of  allowances  to  the  depend- 
ents of  servicemen.  The  receipt  of 
widow's  and  child's  benefits  under 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  made 
it  unnecessary  for  some  fatherless 
families  to  apply  for  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

Old-Age  Assistance 

Because  old-age  assistance  and  aid 
to  the  blind  provide  for  groups  of  the 
population  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
too  handicapped  by  advanced  age  or 
physical  disability  to  work,  these  pro- 
grams did  not  experience  the  sharp 
decrease  that  occurred  in  general  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren (table  36).  Nevertheless,  they 
too  reflected  the  wartime  demand  for 
labor.  The  2.1  million  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  at  the  end  of  1943 
represented  a  decrease  of  80,500  in- 
dividuals, or  3.6  percent,  from  the 
number  receiving  payments  in  De- 
cember 1942.  Any  reduction  in  the 
old-age  assistance  rolls  is  noteworthy, 
because  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
population  65  years  of  age  or  over 
increases  by  about  200,000  persons  an- 
nually. It  is  estimated  that  imder 
pre-war  economic  conditions  nearly 
50,000  persons  per  year  would  have 
been  added  to  the  old-age  assistance 
rolls.  Fewer  persons  received  old-age 
assistance  in  each  successive  month 
of  1943  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
in  more  than  one-third  of  the  States. 
In  Connecticut,  Delaware,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  the  num- 
ber of  recipients  dropped  more  than 
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10  percent  during  the  year.  In  many 
States,  the  small  monthly  fluctuations 
were  sometimes  in  one  direction, 
sometimes  in  the  other,  but  the  net 
annual  change  in  number  of  recipi- 
ents was  slightly  downward  (table 
140). 

The  general  decline  in  1943  in  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  old-age 
assistance  was  attributable  both  to 
the  closing  of  cases  of  recipients  who 
left  the  rolls  and  to  a  decrease  in  ap- 
plications (table  37) .  In  the  first  half 
of  1943  the  number  of  closings  repre- 
sented an  excess  of  roughly  7,000  over 
the  number  of  persons  applying,  and 
an  excess  of  53,500  over  the  number 
of  recipients  added. 

Because  of  the  employment  of  the 
recipient  or  spouse,  assistance  was 
discontinued  during  the  last  6  months 
of  1943  for  nearly  18,000  recipients  in 
the  country  as  a  whole,  except  New 
York,  for  which  information  is  not 
available.  A  larger  number  of  cases 
were  closed,  however,  because  of  the 
employment  of  other  persons  in  the 
family  and  because  of  increased  in- 
come from  other  sources. 

In  contrast  to  the  small  downward 
trend  in  case  load  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  seven  States — Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, New  Mexico,  Vermont — re- 
ported increases  during  the  year 
ranging  from  0.6  percent  in  Vermont 
to  23.3  percent  in  Alabama.  These 
increases  were  due  to  extension  of  the 
program  rather  than  increase  in  the 
nimiber  of  needy  aged  persons.  Simi- 
lar extension  in  other  States  produced 
temporary  increases  in  the  number  of 
recipients  which  were  more  than  off- 
set by  the  declines  in  the  number  of 
persons  needing  assistance.  AH  con- 
spicuous increases  in  the  number  of 
persons  applying  resulted  from  some 
type  of  liberalization  of  the  State 
program. 

In  some  States  the  liberalization 
represented  merely  the  removal  of 
financial  obstacles  to  the  development 
of  the  program  imder  previous  eligi- 
bility conditions.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Kentucky  ruled  that  the  State 
and  local  agencies  must  assist  all  per- 
sons who  were  eligible,  prohibiting  the 
former  freezing  of  the  case  load  at  the 
size  permitted  by  existing  funds.  Sub- 
stantial increase  in  appropriations 
and  some  liberalizations  in  eligibil- 
ity requirements  produced  an  Increase 
for  the  year  of  23  percent  in  the  case 


load  in  Alabama.  The  number  of  re- 
cipients in  this  State  increased  more 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1943  than  in  the 
preceding  4  years. 

Amendments  to  several  old-age  as- 
sistance laws  removed  restrictions 
that  had  previously  been  imposed  on 
eligibility  for  aid.  New  York's  re- 
moval of  the  requirement  of  citizen- 
ship largely  explained  a  38-percent 
increase  over  1942  in  the  number  of 
applicants  and  a  temporary  increase 
in  recipients."  In  California,  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  amount  pre- 
scribed for  income  plus  assistance, 
some  changes  in  the  amounts  of  per- 
sonal property  permitted,  and  changes 
in  the  requirements  for  support  by 
relatives  and  in  the  condition  for  eli- 
gibility of  persons  in  private  institu- 
tions reversed,  in  June,  a  steady  15- 
month  decline  in  case  load  and  re- 
sulted in  a  net  increase  of  6,300  re- 
cipients by  the  end  of  1943.  The 
removal  or  liberalization  of  require- 
ments of  citizenship,  residence,  rela- 
tives' responsibility,  and  the  like,  in 
some  other  States  added  some  persons 
to  the  rolls  without  resulting  in  a  net 
increase  for  the  year.  Some  of  the 
new  recipients  had  formerly  received 
general  assistance;  some  had  had 
WPA  employment;  some  may  have 
been  unable  in  the  past  to  obtain 
needed  assistance;  other  new  recipi- 
ents needed  assistance  for  the  first 
time  because  of  failing  health,  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  or  other  changes 
in  circumstances. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  States  put 
into  operation  the  optional  provisions 
of  Public  Laws  Nos.  45  and  67  enacted 
by  the  Congress  during  1943.  These 
laws  made  it  possible  for  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  who  were  on  the 
rolls  at  a  specified  date  to  continue  to 
receive  assistance  without  change  in 
the  amount  because  of  agricultural 
earnings.  This  provision  decreased 
somewhat  the  number  of  cases  closed 
in  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Available 
information  for  these  States  indicates 
that  from  1  to  4  percent  of  the  recipi- 
ents in  a  State  may  have  been  affected. 
In  some  of  these  States,  however,  re- 
cipients who  earned  enough  to  become 
self-supporting  frequently  left  the  as- 
sistance rolls,  though  the  laws  apply- 
ing to  agricultural  earnings  would 
have  enabled  them  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  the  old-age  as- 
sistance program. 


Aid  to  the  Blind 

In  October  1943,  Federal  financial 
participation  was  begun  in  one  of  the 
largest  State  programs  for  the  blind, 
that  of  Illinois.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
experience  under  new  State-Federal 
programs,  the  number  of  recipients 
did  not  increase.  The  new  program, 
based  on  need,  replaced  a  pension 
program  at  a  time  when  the  niimber 
of  blind  persons  in  need  of  assistance 
was  declining.  The  new  Illinois  pro- 
gram brings  to  46  the  number  of 
States  with  Federal  participation  in 
providing  aid  to  the  needy  blind. 
Missouri,  Nevada,  and  Pennsylvania 
provide  blind  pensions  under  State 
laws  alone,  and  California,  in  addition 
to  aid  to  the  needy  blind  with  Federal 
participation,  administers  a  program 
providing  for  the  costs  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  as  well  as  other  require- 
ments. Delaware  and  Alaska  have  no 
assistance  programs  specifically  for 
blind  persons. 

Like  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the 
blind  was  obviously  affected  by  war- 
time economic  conditions,  despite  the 
fact  that  recipients  are  handicapped. 
The  trend  in  the  number  of  blind  per- 
sons receiving  assistance  or  pensions 
was  gradually,  but  almost  consistently, 
downward  during  the  year  (table  36) . 
The  total  number  of  recipients  in  De- 
cember 1943 — approximately  76,000 — 
was  4.3  percent  less  than  the  number 
a  year  earlier.  Thirty-six  States  re- 
ported net  reductions,  16  of  which 
ranged  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth 
of  their  respective  case  loads.  Among 
the  States  with  fewer  recipients  at 
the  end  of  the  year  were  12  whose  case 
loads  declined  in  each  month  of  1943 
(table  140) .' 

The  impact  of    the    present  high 
level  of  employment  on  aid  to  the 
bhnd  is  reflected  in  the  continued  de-  j 
cline  in  applications  and  in  further  j 
increases  in  the  number  of  persons  ■ 
dropped  from  the  rolls.     In  the  44 
States  with  Federal  participation  in 
all  months  of  both  years,  applications 
in  1943  were  less  than  four-fifths  the 
number    in    1942.'    The   number   of 
blind  recipients  for  whom  assistance 


"See  footnote  4,  page  51. 


« California,  Florida,  Idaho,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  Washington,  Wis- 
consin. 

'Applications  for  assistance  under  the 
Kentucky  and  Illinois  programs  In  1943 
numbered  8,144,  only  2,800  less  than  those 
for  the  other  44  States  combined. 
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was  discontinued  in  1943  increased 
about  one-fiftli  (table  37). 
,  Many  blind  persons  were  able  to 
iforego  assistance  because  of  addi- 
tional income  of  relatives,  and  some 
vere  able  to  get  wartime  jobs.  Evi- 
Bence  that  the  current  manpower 
shortages  have  created  new  oppor- 
punlties  in  industry  for  the  employ- 
able bUnd  is  supplied  by  reports  for 
the  latter  half  of  1943  on  reasons  for 
/terminating  assistance  under  the 
I  State-Federal  programs.  In  the"^ 
States,  exclusive  of  New  York,  700 
blind  recipients  were  able  to  leave 
the  rolls  because  they  got  work. 

Not  all  States  shared  the  general 
downward  trend  in  recipients  in  1943. 
Eleven  States  reported  some  net  In- 
crease by  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
seven,  the  increases  were  less  than  5 
percent;  in  two  others,  less  than  10 
percent.  These  increases  resulted 
from  liberalization  of  eligibiUty  condi- 
tions, from  increases  in  assistance 
funds  in  relation  to  case  loads,  or 
from  both  factors.  For  instance,  the 
number  of  recipients  increased  4  per- 
cent in  Alabama,  where  residence  re- 
quirements were  reduced  and  appro- 
priations were  increased.  In  Texas, 
where  the  program    started    late  in 

1941,  the  recipient  load  increased 
nearly  17  percent.  The  Kentucky 
program,  inaugurated  in  December 

1942,  grew  from  359  to  1,477  during 
1943. 

War  Emergency  Assistance 

The  Social  Security  Board  admin- 
isters Federal  funds  for  two  war  emer- 
gency assistance  programs — civilian 
war  assistance  and  assistance  to  ene- 
my aliens  and  others  affected  by  re- 
strictive governmental  actio  n — 
through  agreements  with  designated 
State  public  assistance  agencies  which 
act  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

Civilian  War  Assistance 

The  civilian  war  assistance  program 
provides  emergency  assistance  to 
meet  need  resulting  from  enemy  at- 
tack or  action  to  meet  such  attack 
or  the  danger  thereof.  The  program 
was  developed  during  1942  in  connec- 
tion with  general  preparation  for  en- 
emy attack.  Except  for  need  arising 
from  injuries  which  were  sustained  by 
a  few  civilian  defense  workers  on  duty 
during  blackouts,  need  met  by  this 
program  during  the  year  resulted  for 


the  most  part  from  enemy  action  out- 
side the  United  States.  Assistance 
was  given  chiefly  to  shipwrecked  per- 
sons or  their  dependents,  repatriates 
to  the  United  States,  and  civilians 
evacuated  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
During  the  year,  total  expenditures 
for  assistance  amounted  to  $77,552. 
An  average  of  107  cases  per  month 
received  assistance.  Service  was  pro- 
vided to  an  average  of  103  cases  per 
month  that  did  not  need  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Assistance  to  Enemy  Aliens 

Assistance  to  enemy  aliens  and 
others  affected  by  restrictive  govern- 
mental action  was  designed  to  aid  per- 
sons in  need  as  the  result  of  certain 
types  of  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or  to  assist  the  depend- 
ents of  such  persons.  Among  these 
types  of  governmental  action  are  de- 


tention or  internment,  removal  to  a 
war  relocation  center,  or  exclusion 
from  a  prohibited  area.  The  removal 
of  the  head  of  a  family  by  such  action 
of  the  Government  frequently  leaves 
the  other  members  of  the  family  with- 
out means  of  support.  Despite  plans 
made  in  connection  with  their  release, 
persons  paroled  from  internment  or 
released  from  relocation  centers  some- 
times find  themselves  without  em- 
ployment or  resources.  Assistance  un- 
der this  program  is  made  available  to 
enable  such  persons  to  meet  emergen- 
cies of  this  kind  or  to  reestablish 
themselves  in  the  commimity.  Dur- 
ing 1943,  total  expenditures  for  assist- 
ance amounted  to  $95,963.  An  aver- 
age of  162  cases  per  month  received 
assistance.  Service  was  provided  to 
an  average  of  107  cases  per  month 
that  did  not  require  any  financial 
assistance. 


Increases  in  Assistance  Payments 


"Wartime  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  necessitated  a  marked  rise  in 
the  level  of  assistance  payments  in 
1943.  In  the  2  preceding  years,  pay- 
ments had  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
sharply  rising  costs  of  living.  Further 
reductions  in  case  loads  in  1943  made 
it  possible  to  narrow  this  gap.  Conse- 
quently, decline  in  case  loads  was  not 
paralleled  by  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures, except  in  general  assistance. 
Expenditures  for  general  assistance — 
$111  million  in  1943 — represented  a 
reduction  of  39  percent  from  1942,  a 
little  more  than  the  decrease  in  case 
load.  Expenditures  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  also  declined,  but  much 
less  sharply  than  those  for  general 
assistance.  Expenditures  of  $141  mil- 
lion for  aid  to  dependent  children 
represented  a  decline  of  11  percent, 
only  half  as  much  as  the  22-percent 
decrease  in  case  load.  On  the  other 
hand,  total  expenditures  for  old-age 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  in- 
creased in  1943;  old-age  assistance — 
$652  million — was  10  percent  above 
the  amount  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  aid  to  the  blind  rose  2  percent 
to  a  total  of  $25  million  (table  4  and 
chart  18  J. 

Although  wartime  conditions  have 
enabled  some  persons  to  do  without 
assistance,  undoubtedly  living  condi- 
tions have  become  more  diflcult  for 
recipients    remaining    on    the    rolls 


whose  total  resources  have  not  been 
increased  substantially.  There  have 
been  widespread  attempts  throughout 
the  country  to  increase  the  amounts 
of  individual  payments  in  order  to 
prevent  hardship  because  of  price  in- 
creases and  scarcity  of  low-priced 
commodities.  Repricing  of  items  in 
the  agency  standards  for  food  used  in 
the  determination  of  need  was  com- 
mon in  all  four  assistance  programs 
during  1943.  Some  agencies  also  ex- 
tended the  requirements  considered  in 
determining  the  amoxmts  of  pay- 
ments; for  example,  expenses  incident 
to  employment  were  included  more 
frequently  than  they  had  been  there- 
tofore. 

Payments  based  on  somewhat 
higher  standards  were  possible  in 
some  States  because  the  same  amount 
of  money  could  be  spread  over  smaller 
case  loads.  In  other  States,  taxes 
earmarked  for  assistance  yielded  more 
revenue  in  1943.  A  fev/  State  legisla- 
tures increased  appropriations  for 
some  types  of  assistance.  Marked  in- 
creases in  average  payments  in  a  few 
States  resulted  from  meeting  the  total 
amount  of  need  for  the  first  time. 
Unfortunately,  a  good  many  States 
still  make  payments  that  meet  only 
three-fourths  or  even  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  of  assistance 
determined  by  the  agency  to  be  needed 
by  the  recipient. 
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The  need  to  increase  assistance  was 
accentuated  by  the  suspension  of  the 
food  stamp  plan  and  of  the  direct  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  commodities. 
These  programs  had  supplemented  the 
assistance  of  large  numbers  of 
families.  In  December  1942,  in  States 
for  which  information  is  available, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  families 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children, 
somewhat  less  than  half  the  persons 
receiving  general  assistance,  and 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  recipients 
of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
blind  were  participating  in  the  stamp 
plan.  The  average  purchasing  value 
of  the  free  stamps  was  $12  for  recip- 
ients of  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
more  than  $8  for  general  assistance 
cases.  The  average  values  for  aged 
and  blind  recipients  were  $6  and  $7, 
respectively.  In  some  cases,  there- 
fore, increases  in  assistance  payments 
had  to  offset  loss  of  food  stamps  as 
well  as  higher  prices. 

Average  paym.ents  for  the  United 
States  increased  between  December 
1942  and  December  1943,  from  $23.43 
to  $26.65  for  old-age  assistance,  from 
$26.54  to  $27.95  for  aid  to  the  blind, 
from  $36.25  to  $41.48  per  family  for 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  from 
$25.21  to  $27.80  per  case  for  general 
assistance.  Because  of  the  decline  in 
the  size  of  general  assistance  cases,  in- 
creases in  average  payments  per  per- 
son under  general  assistance  have 
been  somewhat  larger  than  is  indi- 
cated by  this  rise  in  the  average  per 
case. 

Underlying  the  increases  in  aver- 
age payments  for  the  country  as  a 


whole  are  wide  differences  among  the 
States  in  the  extent  of  change  (table 
38) .  In  many  States,  increases  in 
payments  to  recipients  may  have  been 
commensurate  with  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Some  States,  in  fact, 
have  been  able  to  make  increases  that 
permitted  a  higher  level  of  assistance 
than  they  had  provided.  Elsewhere, 
on  the  other  hand,  average  payments 
have  increased  only  slightly,  if  at  all, 
during  the  vvar  period,  and  the  rise 
is  less  than  that  in  the  cost  of  living. 
In  one  State — West  Virginia — the  av- 
erage payment  for  each  of  the  special 
types  of  assistance  was  actually  lower 
in  December  1943  because  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  funds  for  the  second  consec- 
utive year.  Increases  of  at  least  $5  in 
average  payments  were  made  by  12 
States  for  old-age  assistance  and  by  9 
States  for  aid  to  the  blind-  Twenty- 
five  States  increased  their  average 
payments  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren by  $5  or  more  per  family.  Seven 
States  had  comparable  increases  in 
average  payments  for  general  assist- 
ance. 

Although  average  payments  in- 
creased somewhat  in  most  States,  the 
difference  in  size  of  payments  among 
States  persists  and  has  even  been 
somewhat  exaggerated  by  changes 
dui-ing  1943.  The  average  payment 
for  old-age  assistance  for  December 
1943  ranged  from  $9.57  to  $47.15.  In 
four  States,  payments  for  aid  to  the 
blind  averaged  between  $10  and  $15; 
in  one  State,  the  average  was  $47.15. 
Average  payments  to  families  receiv- 
ing aid  to  dependent  children  ranged 
from  $19.33  to  $78.64.     The  average 


Chart  18. — Public  assistance  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States:  Assistance  pay- 
ments, by  month,  1940-43 
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Table  38. — Public  assistance:  Number  of  States  with  average  payment  in  specified  interval 
i?i  December  1942  and  December  1943,  by  program 


Average  payment 

Old-age  assistance 
(recipients) 

Aid  to  the  blind  ' 
(recipients) 

Aid  to  dependent 
children  3  (families) 

General  assistance ' 
(cases) 

1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

Total 

61 

61 

47 

47 

49 

49 

46 

46 

Under  $10.00 

3 
9 

7 
16 
10 
3 
2 
1 

1 
6 
7 
7 
16 
7 
5 
1 
1 

6 
4 
10 
14 
10 
1 
2 

2 

S10.0a-$14.99 

7                4 

6 

$16.00-.$19.99 

6 
13 
11 

7 
2 

7 
6 
13 
9 
7 
1 
1 

5 
7 
3 

14 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 

1 
8 
4 
8 
7 
3 
4 
4 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 

7 

$20.00-.$24.99 _._ 

9 

$25.0O-$29.99 

11 

330.00-$.34.99 

$35.00-$39.99 

.$40.00-$44.99 

3 
1 

$45.00-.$49.99 

J50.00-$54.99 

$56.0O-$59.9«  ...       . 

$60.00-$64.99 

.$65.00-$69.99 

$70.00-.$74.99 

$76.00-$79.99.... 

942 


1943 


'  Excludes    Alaska,    Delaware,    Missouri,    and 
Nevada. 
'  Excludes  Alaska  and  Kentucky, 


'  Excludes  Florida,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Texas. 


general  assistance  payment  ranged 
from  less  than  $10  to  slightly  more 
than  $41.  Assistance  pajmients  often 
supplement  earnings,  contributions 
from  relatives,  or  income  from  other 
sources.  The  differences  in  the  re- 
sources available  to  recipients  and  in 
their  requirements  result  in  differ- 
ences in  the  amounts  of  assistance 
needed  in  the  various  jurisdictions. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  circumstances 
of  recipients  vary  sufficiently  among 
the  States  to  justify  the  dissimilarities 
in  these  averages  (tables  38  and  39) . 

Despite  the  liberalizations  in  State 
standards  and  increases  in  some 
States  in  the  prescribed  proportion  of 
need  to  be  met,  payments  to  some  of 
the  most  needy  recipients  have  re- 
mained imchanged.  Many  States 
have  set  limits  for  monthly  payments 
which  have  prevented  adjustment  of 
maximum  payments  to  wartime  in-' 
creases  in  individual  and  family  ex- 
penses. At  the  end  of  1942,  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  old-age  assistance 
payments  in  the  46  States  that  pre- 
scribed maximums  were  at  the  highest 
amount  permitted;  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  pajTnents  for  aid  to  the 
blind  in  the  37  States  limiting  pay- 
ments for  this  type  of  assistance  were 
at  maximum  amounts;  and  approxi- 
mately half  the  payments  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  in  the  27  States 
prescribing  limits  for  such  payments 
were  at  these  limits. 

Several  of  the  State  legislatures  in 
session  in  1943  realized  the  impossi- 
bility of  meeting  present  need  imder 
the  old  maximums  and  removed  or 
raised  them.  Other  legislatures  in- 
creased appropriations  for  assistance 
so  that  the  maximums  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  administrative 
agencies  could  be  relaxed.  Increasing 
concern  for  unmet  medical  needs  gave 
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impetus  to  the  removal  of  limitations. 
Limits  on  payments  were  abolished 
for  old-age  assistance  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Iowa,  and  New  Jersey; 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  for  aid  to  dependent 
children,  in  Wyoming.  Higher  maxi- 
mums became  effective  for  old-age 
assistance  in  9  States,  for  aid  to  the 
blind  in  8  States,  and  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  in  4  States.^  Pay- 
ments of  $40  or  more  are  now  pe£^ 
missible  in  all  but  11  States  for  old- 
age  assistance,  and  in  all  but  8  States 
for  aid  to  the  blind.  On  the  other 
hand,  old-age  assistance  payments 
still  cannot  exceed  $20  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  and  $25  in  Delaware. 
Payments  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren to  a  mother  and  one  child  are 
limited  to  $18  in  19  States  and  to  even 
lower  amounts  in  3  States.  In  con- 
trast, a  one-child  family  may  receive 
$50  in  Michigan  and  $70  in  Utah  un- 
der the  maximums  in  those  States. 

Despite  action  during  1943  to  raise 
or  remove  State  maximums,  these 
limitations  now  constitute  a  greater 
obstacle  than  in  1942  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  assistance  to  changing  re- 
quirements. At  the  end  of  1943,  larg- 
er proportions  of  all  payments  in  the 
United  States  for  each  type  of  assist- 
ance were  at  State  maximums  than 
a  year  earlier.  The  amounts  most 
commonly  prescribed  as  State  maxi- 
mums are  the  maximums  for  Federal 
matching — $40  for  old-age  assistance 
and  aid  to  the  blind,  and  $18  for  the 
first  child  and  $12  for  each  additional 
child  receiving  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. The  Federal  matching  provi- 
sions thus  become  the  pattern  of  lim- 
itations in  many  States  and  discour- 
age making  payments  adequate  to 
meet  need  in  full  unless  States  have 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  additional 
amounts  wholly  from  their  own  funds. 


8  Old-age  assistance:  Ai'kansas,  Califor- 
nia, Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Tennes- 
see; and  In  Maryland,  Montana,  and  Utah 
except  for  groups  for  whom  higher  pay- 
ments were  already  possible.  Aid  to  the 
blind:  Arkansas,  Maine,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Wisconsin;  and  In 
Maryland  and  Montana  except  for  groups 
for  whom  higher  payments  were  already 
possible.  Aid  to  dependent  children:  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Tennessee. 

Connecticut  and  Illinois  provided  that 
payments  for  old-age  assistance  and  aid 
to  the  blind  might  exceed  the  maximum 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  pay  for  medical 
costs. 


In  the  States  which  prescribe  a  maxi- 
mum of  $18  for  such  families,  69  per- 
cent of  the  families  with  only  one 
dependent  child  received  this  amount 
in  November  1943,  and  61  percent  of 
the  "two-child"  families  received  $30, 
which  also  is  the  Federal  matching 
maximum.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
payments  did  not  meet  the  need  in 
many  of  these  families,  for  whom  fre- 
quently no  other  assistance  was  avail- 
able even  when  the  family  included 
an  incapacitated  father. 

The  increase  in  payments  for  the 


Table  39. — Public  assiitance:  Average 
payment  per  recipient,  by  State  and 
program,  December  1943 


State 


01d-ag3 
assist- 
ance 


Total 

Alabama , 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Colum- 
bia.._ 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. _, 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.., 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina., 
South  Dakota.., 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah _ 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
children 
(family) 


$26. 65 


16.44 
31.08 
38.24 
15.84 
47.15 
41.15 
32.42 
13.57 

28,17 
16.86 

10.53 
19.06 
30.00 
29.25 
2,3.28 
26.48 
27.58 
10.52 
20,94 
24.82 

23.38 
39.48 
28.43 
27.49 
9.57 
21.09 
27.29 
25.60 
37.57 
26.91 

27.17 
33.57 
31.59 
10.80 
26.38 
27.90 
25.  .59 
29.85 
28.18 
30.04 

13.24 
21.83 
16.14 
20.95 
36.61 
19.58 
11.74 
37,39 
15.74 
26,54 
32,53 


$41.  48 


22,66 
(■) 

37.64 
25.02 
70.16 
36.  30 
67.30 
50.74 

43.95 
25.06 

24.34 
60.96 
36,61 
32,39 
33.67 
20.91 
45.24 
24.08 
37.53 
60.52 

35.61 
73.74 
,69. 68 
39.09 
20.60 
32.27 
32.52 
32.54 
23.89 
56.20 

44.68 
45.63 
66.39 
19.33 
39.34 
48.89 
31.88 
65.03 
52.30 
63.70 

21.99 
31.38 
2S.96 
21.28 
67,96 
32,49 
24,17 
78,64 
28,78 
48,66 
43.46 


Aid  to 

the 

blind 


$27. 95 


14.84 

37.76 
17.98 
47.15 
35.24 
32,85 
(') 

35.00 
18.34 

13.50 
21.68 
31.28 
30.45 
30.  28 
31.46 
29.29 
12.30 
25.27 
25.77 

27.13 
36.86 
32.48 
32.45 
11.24 

(=) 

29.15 
24.75 

0) 
27.02 

28.08 
32.55 
33.76 
15.88 
25.72 
24,62 
28,27 
37.28 
29,83 
28.18 

17.04 
18.68 
19.85 
24.65 
41.10 
26.74 
15.06 
38.14 
20.28 
26.66 
36.25 


General 
assist- 
ance 
(case) 


$27, 80 


12,47 
26,67 
27,17 
10,56 
30,69 
27.72 
31.21 
23.54 

26.97 
(=) 

10.47 

26,07 

18,18 

30,90 

19,38 

19,14 

24,90 

(=) 

20.95 

(») 

29,88 
33.89 
31,42 
26,19 
7,13 
24.07 
21.79 
17.98 
16.69 
27.15 

31,31 
16,28 
41,41 
8,93 
20.13 
22.88 
(') 

33.95 
23.21 
37.69 

10.47 

18.94 

(5) 

(=) 

38.09 

22.43 

13.  47 

36.18 

13.60 

25.43 

25.13 


'  Not  computed;  less  than  50  recipients. 

a  No  program  in  operation. 

3  Not  computed;  data  on  cases  and  payments 
estimated. 

^  Not  computed;  imduplicatcd  count  of  cases  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  State  and  local  programs 
not  available. 


.special  types  of  public  assistance  dur- 
ing 1943  represented,  in  part,  greater 
unification  in  the  administration  of 
assistance.  Partly  because  of  the 
shift  in  programs,  all  assistance  to  a 
recipient — and  sometimes  all  to  a 
family — is  more  often  given  imder 
one  program,  rather  than  in  pay- 
ments from  different  sources.  To 
some  extent,  therefore,  increases  in 
public  assistance  meant  not  more  as- 
sistance for  recipients  but,  rather,  a 
shift  in  sources  of  aid  (chart  18). 

State  trends  in  expenditures  for 
general  assistance  have  been  deter- 
mined, in  part,  by  changes  in  the 
practice  of  supplementing  payments 
for  the  special  types  of  assistance. 
As  payments  under  these  programs 
are  raised,  supplementation  by  gen- 
eral assistance  becomes  less  frequent 
or  disappears.  A  number  of  States, 
moreover,  make  a  single  assistance 
payment  to  households  which  include 
persons  eligible  for  general  assistance 
as  well  as  those  eligible  for  a  special 
type  of  assistance.  The  total  payment 
in  such  instances  is  reported  as  cate- 
gorical assistance,  but  Federal  match- 
ing is  claimed  for  only  part  of  it. 
Payments  for  the  special  types  of  pub- 
lic assistance  have  increased  in  some 
States  because  of  a  growing  tendency 
for  State  legislatures  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  medical  care  as  part  of 
these  types  of  assistance,  rather  than 
through  general  assistance. 

Low  fiscal  capacity  handicaps  some 
States  in  making  payments  according 
to  need  and  in  adjusting  payments 
when  need  increases.  Thirty  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  Nation  is  in 
the  third  of  the  States  with  lowest  per 
capita  income.  Total  assistance  in 
these  States  in  the  latter  half  of  1943 
comprised  less  than  one-fifth  of  aU 
assistance  provided  in  the  country; 
general  assistance  was  only  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  all  general  assistance 
(table  40). 

Because  of  the  great  variations 
among  States  and  localities  in  the 
procedures  for  determining  the 
amount  of  the  assistance  payment  and 
in  ability  to  make  payments  in  ac- 
cordance with  need,  the  effects  upon 
recipients  of  the  general  increase  in 
assistance  payments  during  1943  were 
uneven.  What  this  increase  meant  to 
the  well-being  of  individual  recipients 
depended  on  their  particular  family 
circumstances  and  on  the  locality  in 
which  they  chanced  to  live. 
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Future  Outlook 


Unprecedented  demands  for  man- 
power have  enabled  the  most  readily 
employable  recipients  of  public  aid 
and  those  with  potential  earners  or 
workers  with  increased  earnings  in 
the  family  group  to  leave  the  rolls. 
Consequently,  it  is  probable  that  the 
persons  receiving  aid  at  the  end  of 
1943  represent,  for  the  most  part,  only 
those  who  cannot  be  expected  to  be- 
come self-sustaining  under  even  the 


Table  40. — Population  and  public  as- 
sistance payments  in  the  continental 
United  States:  Percentage  distribution  by 
State,  July-December  1943 


Percentage  distribution 


Staf«  (ranted 

according  to 

1942  per  capita 

income) 


Total 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

California 

Washington 

District    of   Co- 
lumbia  

New  York 

Maryland 

Oregon 

Massachusetts. - 
Ehode  Island--- 

nUnois 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Utah. 

Arizona... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Wisconsin 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Minnesota _ 

Idaho. 

South  Dakota. . 
North  Dakota... 
New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Texas 

Florida 

West  Virginia... 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina., 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

South  Carolina.. 
Mississippi 


Popu- 
lation ' 


100.0 


.1 

3.2 
1.4 
.2 
6.2 
1.5 

.6 

9.8 
1.6 


3.2 
.6 
5.9 
4.2 
6.4 
7.3 
2 
A 
.6 
.4 

2.7 
1.8 
1.3 

.6 
2.3 

.8 

.9 
2.8 
2.0 

.4 

.4 
.4 
.4 
.2 
2.2 
4.9 
1.6 
1.4 
1.6 
.4 

1.8 
2.6 
1.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
1.4 
1.6 


All 
public 
assist- 
ance 


.1 

1.4 

.9 

.1 

10.9 

3.5 

.2 
9.3 

.7 
1.0 

6.1 
.5 
8.1 
4.7 
5.8 
6.3 
.2 
.5 
.9 
.6 

2.5 
2.0 
1.4 

.7 
2.4 
2.6 
1.0 
3.6 
2.6 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.4 

6.3 

1.0 

.7 

3.0 

.4 

1.7 
.7 
.7 
1.1 
1.2 
.6 


Special 
types 

of 
public 
assist- 
ance 


100.0 


.1 
1.3 
.9 
.1 
11.7 
3.6 

.2 
6.9 

.6 
1.0 

5.1 
.4 
7.5 
4.8 
6.0 
6.2 
.2 
.6 
.9 
.6 

2.6 
2.1 
1.4 

.7 
2.4 
2.6 
1.1 
3.8 
2.7 

.6 

.6 
.4 
.3 
.2 
.4 
6.9 
1.1 
.7 
3.3 
.4 

1.7 


1.2 
1.4 
.6 
.9 
.5 
.4 


General 
assist- 
ance 


.1 
2.8 
1.1 

.1 
4.6 
2.6 

.3 

29.2 

1.5 

1.1 

6.6 

.8 

13.1 

4.2 

3.9 

7.4 

.1 

.3 

.7 

.7 

1.7 
1.3 
1.2 

.7 
1.9 
1.4 

.4 
1.6 
2.1 

.2 


.5 
.3 
.6 
.6 

.5 
.5 


1.3 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.1 
.3 


most  favorable  employment  condi- 
tions. Present  assistance  loads  and 
payments  therefore  may  represent 
approximately  irreducible  minimums 
for  the  near  future.  Additions  to  the 
rolls  in  a  few  States  where  programs 
are  still  not  fully  developed  may 
easily  offset  any  further  declines  in 
case  loads  in  other  States.  Expansion 
of  some  State  programs  is  to  be  ex- 
pected through  broadening  of  eligi- 
bility requirements  and  raising  of 
assistance  standards  such  as  occurred 
in  a  number  of  States  in  1943. 

Developments  in  public  aid  in  the 
near  future  will  depend  largely  on  the 
course  of  the  war,  its  duration,  the 
measures  taken  to  facilitate  an  orderly 
transition  from  war  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  including  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  and  the  re- 
conversion of  industry  to  production 
of  civilian  goods,  and  the  extent  of 
special  provisions  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  war  workers  and 
their  families.  Even  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  a  certain 
amount  of  economic  dislocation  may 
be  anticipated  with  changes  in  the 
war  situation.  Trends  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  will  depend  on  a  com- 


plex of  factors,  especially  the  level  of 
employment  and  of  earnings,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  present  provisions  for 
public  aid  are  modified,  and  the 
character  and  level  of  assistance 
which  the  public  is  willing  to  support. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  has 
already  begun  in  sUght  measure  to 
displace  assistance.  As  the  insurance 
program  matures,  the  nimiber  of  per- 
sons who  will  receive  insurance  bene- 
fits instead  of  assistance — particularly 
old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children — will  increase.  Wartime 
employment  has  enabled  many  addi- 
tional persons  to  buUd  up  credits  that 
will  apply  toward  future  benefits 
under  the  insurance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Other  special  provisions,  partic- 
ularly those  for  veterans  and  their 
families,  may  be  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  certain  groups  of  people 
in  the  post-war  period.  Regardless  of 
the  scope  and  variety  of  such  pro- 
grams, the  extent  to  which  a  level  of 
employment  high  enough  to  provide 
work  for  able-bodied  adults  can  be 
maintained  will  be  the  decisive  factor 
in  determining  the  volume  of  public 
aid.  The  experience  of  1943  has 
shown  the  extent  to  which  heavy  de- 
mands for  labor  can  reduce  the  need 
for  public  aid. 


Eligibility  for  Public  Assistance,  as  of 
December  1943 


« 


1  Estimated  civilian  population,  November  1943 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


The  Yearbook  for  1941  (pp.  97-113) 
included  a  summary  of  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  public  assistance  under 
approved  State  plans,  as  of  December 
1941.  Discussion  of  these  conditions 
was  supplemented  by  tables  on  re- 
quirements relating  to  disposal  of 
property  to  qualify  for  assistance,  and 
on  age,  residence,  and  citizenship  re- 
quirements. States  made  relatively 
few  changes  in  these  requirements  in 
1942  and  1943;  most  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  have  simplified  or  elim- 
inated these  eligibility  conditions. 
Three  of  the  earlier  tables  have  been 
revised  to  include  changes  effected  by 
States  through  December  1943,  and  to 
include  four  new  plans  approved  by 
the  Social  Security  Board  during  1942 
and  1943  (aid  to  the  blind  in  Illinois, 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  Iowa, 
and  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  in  Kentucky). 


Disposal  of  Property  to  Qualify  for 
Assistance 

The  only  significant  change  in  this 
requirement  is  the  elimination  of  the 
Alabama  disqualification  for  aid  to  the 
blind  for  applicants  who  may  have 
disposed  of  property  to  qualify  for  aid. 
Of  the  four  new  plans,  no  requirement 
of  this  type  is  included  in  those  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  Iowa  and 
Kentucky.  For  aid  to  the  blind,  how- 
ever, an  applicant  is  disqualified  in 
Kentucky  if  he  has  disposed  of  prop- 
erty in  order  to  qualify;  and  in  Illi- 
nois, if  within  5  years  prior  to  appli- 
cation he  has  disposed  of  property  to 
qualify  for  aid.  These  changes  from 
provisions  effective  in  December  1941 
are  too  slight  to  warrant  reproducing 
table  1  of  the  1941  Yearbook  (p.  103) . 
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Table  41. — Age  requirements  for  special  types  of  public  assist- 
ance, by  State  and  program,  December  1943 


Old-age 
assist- 
ance, 65 
years  or 
over 

Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid 

to  dependent 
children 

None 

Minimum  of — 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 

Under 
16  years 

or,  if 

attend- 
ing 

school 
regular- 
ly, 

under 
18  years 

State 

16 
years 

18 
years 

21 

years 

Other 

X 
X 
X 
X 

!X 

<x 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

!X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

»x 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

»x 

X 
X 
X 

X 

0) 

"  X  " 

X 

0) 

'  X 

X 

Alaska 

(0 
X 

Arizona 

X 
X 
X 

Arkansas 

X 

California    ... 

3  X 

Colorado 

X 
X 
X 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

«x 

X 

Florida     .. 

X 

X 

X 

Hawaii 

X 
X 

sX 

X 
X 

"x"' 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Illinois 

X 

8X 

X 

Indiana., 

X 

Iowa.  . 

Kansas 

X 
X 
X 

X 

Louisiana 

X 

Maryland...  

Massachusetts 

X 

X 

Minnesota . 

X 

X 

(■) 

X 

Missouri  .    .. 

'X 

X 

Nebraska . 

X 

X 

0) 
X 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire 

X 

New  Jersey 

* 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

New  York 

X 
X 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

»x 

X 

3X 

Ohio 

X 

Oklahoma 

(.0) 

X 

(0 
X 

X 

Oregon 

X 
X 
X 

Pennsylvania. . 

Ehode  Island... 

X 

South  Carolina 

X 
X 
X 

South  Dakota. 

X 

Tennessee 

X 

Texas 

X 

11  X 

Utah.... 

X 
X 
X 

"  X  ' 

X 

Vermont 

X 

Virginia.. . 

X 
X 
X 

isx 
X 

Washington 

"X 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

X 

Wyoming 

X 

1  No  approved  plan. 

'  Will  be  reduced  to  60  if  Federal  requirement  set  at  that  level. 

« Under  18. 

*  Assistance  also  provided  to  individuals  between  60  and  65  years  of  age  in 
certain  cases;  such  payments  not  matched  with  Federal  funds. 

»  For  persons  who  become  blind  while  residents;  for  others,  21  years. 

•  For  females;  21  years  for  males. 

'  Under  14,  or  if  under  16,  regular  school  attendance  required  if  child  is  not 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated. 
«  Will  be  reduced  to  correspond  to  any  reduction  in  Federal  requirement. 
'  Eligible  up  to  65  years  of  age. 

'"  For  persons  who  become  blind  while  residents;  for  others,  5  years. 
"  Under  14. 

12  If  not  acceptable  for  education  at  State  school  for  blind;  otherwise  21  years. 
"  Or,  regardless  of  school  attendance,  at  discretion  of  local  agency. 


Table  42. — Residence  requirements  for  special  types  of  public 
assistance,  by  State  and  program,  December  1943  ' 


State 

Federal 
maximum 

"5- 
year" 
provi- 
sion 

"1-year" 
provision 

other 

A3 

B2 

c 

A 

A 

B 

c< 

A 

B 

c 

Alabama 

X 

X 

X 

Alaska 

(•) 
«x 

m 

X 

X 

X 

ArkfiTi.'^flt! 

X 

•X 

X 

'X 

California 

X 
X 
X 
X 

•X 

«x 

X 

w 

!X 

"X 

Colorado 

X 
X 

Delaware 

X 

X 

Florida 

X 

Georgia 

X 

X 

X 
X 

(') 

X 

Idaho 

X 
X 
X 

»x 

X 
X 

X 

iX 

»x 

X 

X 

Illinois 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

•X 

Tndiftna 

Iowa 

KnTi«;n'; 

X 

X 

10  X 

•lOX 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

Maryland 

X 

X 

10  X 

i«X 

Michigan 

X 

8X 

•X 

8X 

X 

X 

Mississippi 

X 

(') 

f'l 

X 
X 

«x 

X 
X 

(') 

X 

X 

w 

X 

X 

«x 

X 

X 
X 

X 

« 

M on tan a 

Nebraska    -  - 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

X 
X 

X 

New  Mexico  .-  - 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

New  York 

X 

X 
X 

North  Dakota 

X 
X 
X 
X 

»x 

X 
X 
X 

Ohio 

«x 

•X 

»x 

Oregon     _  .. . 

X 

X 

(') 

(') 

m 

X 

»x 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
.X. 
X 

South  Dakota 

"X 

•  iix 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

6X 

X 

«x 

Texas 

Utah     . 

Vermont 

X 

Virginia 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Wf^t  ViTFinia 

X 

X 

»x 

X 

ex 
X 

Wyoming 

I  Schematic  presentation  of  general  provisions;  see  also  text  discussion  in  1941 
Yearbook,  pp.  106-108.  A  signifies  old-age  assistance;  B,  aid  to  the  blind; 
C,  aid  to  dependent  children. 

3  5  of  9  years  immediately  preceding  application  and  1  continuous  year  im- 
mediately preceding  application. 

3 1  year  immediately  preceding  application  or  bom  In  State  within  1  year 
immediately  preceding  application  if  mother  has  resided  in  State  for  1  year 
immediately  preceding  child's  birth. 

*  Includes  wording  of  State  provisions  differing  slightly  from  Federal  maxi- 
mum. 

fi  No  approved  plan. 

0  Not  required  if  person  became  blind  while  resident  of  State. 

?  Not  required  if  child  bom  in  State. 

8  Alternative  sometimes  provided. 

0  No  residence  requirement. 

If*  3  years  during  9  years  immediately  preceding  application  and  1  year  im- 
mediately preceding  application. 

II  2  years  during  9  years  immediately  preceding  application  and  1  year  im- 
mediately preceding  application. 
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Age  LtTnitations 

Florida  and  Utah  have  removed  the 
minimum  age  requirements  (16  and  21 
years,  respectively)  which  were  for- 
merly included  in  their  plans  for  aid 
to  the  blind.  In  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, New  York  and  Michigan  now  in- 
clude children  aged  16  and  17  who  are 
regularly  attending  school;  formerly, 
only  children  up  to  16  years  in  New 


'or 


Table  43. — Citizenship  requirements  for 
old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind, 
by  State,  December  1943  ' 


U 

.  S.  citizenship 

State 

Not  re- 
quired 

Required 

A 

B 

A 

B 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Alaska 

X 

X 

Arkansas 

X 

California    

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Connecticut  ..    .  . 

X 

« 

District  of  Columbia 

X 

Florida 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Georgia 

X 
X 
X 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Dlinois 

X 
X 

3X 

X 

Iowa 

IX 

TTftTisnt: 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

(') 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

Kentucky 

X 

Louisiana 

X 

Maine 

X 

X 

Maryland 

X 

3X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

X 
X 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

X 
X 

X 

New  York 

IX 

8X 

X 

North  Dakota 

«x 

Ohio 

X 
X 
X 

m 

X 

X 
X 
X 

Oklahoma 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Pennsylvania 

X 

South  Dakota 

X 
X 

Texas 

X 

X 

Utah 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Virginia 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Washincton 

West  Vircinia 

Wisconsin 

'X 

8X 

Wyoming__ _.- 

1  A  signifies  okl-aee  assistance;  B,  aid  to  the  blind. 

2  No  approved  plan. 

'  Or  25  years'  continuous  residence  in  United 
States. 

*  Or  application  for  citizenship  filed. 

5  Or  10  years'  residence  in  United  States  and 
legally  declared  intention  of  becoming  citizen. 

9  Or  10  years'  residence  in  United  States. 

'  Or  born  in  United  States. 

'Or  1.5  years'  residence  in  United  States. 


York  and  up  to  17  years  in  Michigan 
could  qualify.  In  Wisconsin,  aid  to 
dependent  children  was  formerly 
available  to  children  over  age  16  only 
at  the  discretion  of  the  county  agency; 
this  provision  has  been  modified  to 
eliminate  county  discretion  for  chil- 
dren aged  16-17  who  are  regularly  at- 
tending school.  In  the  four  new  plans, 
no  age  requirement  is  included  in 
Kentucky  and  a  minimum  age  require- 
ment of  18  years  has  been  established 
in  Illinois  for  aid  to  the  blind,  while 
both  Kentucky  and  Iowa  provide  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  until  age  16 
or,  if  the  children  are  regularly  at- 
tending school,  until  age  18  (table  41). 

Residence  Requirements 

Several  States  decreased  residence 
requirements  for  the  special  types  of 
public  assistance,  while  one  State  in- 
creased its  requirements.  Rhode 
Island  is  the  first  State  to  eliminate 
residence  requirements  for  all  three 
special  types  of  public  assistance. 
This  action  in  Rhode  Island,  which 
also  applies  to  general  assistance, 
brings  to  six  the  niunber  of  approved 
plans  in  which  no  residence  require- 
ment is  imposed  as  a  condition  for 
assistance   (table  42).^ 

In  three  States  which  formerly  im- 
posed the  maximum  residence  re- 
quirement permitted  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,"  the  period  of  required 
residence  has  been  reduced:  Massa- 
chusetts (aged  and  blind)  now  re- 
quires 3  years'  residence  in  the  State 
out  of  the  9  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding application  and  1  year  imme- 
diately preceding  application,  while 
New  Jersey  (aged)  and  Alabama 
(blind)  have  reduced  the  requirement 
to  1  year's  residence  in  the  State  im- 
mediately preceding  application. 

In  Florida,  the  residence  require- 
ment for  aid  to  the  blind,  which  for- 
merly was  the  maximum  permitted 
under  the  Federal  act,  has  been 
changed  to  permit  blind  children  to 
qualify  if  they  have  resided  in  the 
State  for  1  year  immediately  preced- 
ing application,  or  if  they  were  born 
in  the  State  within  the  year  preced- 
ing application  and  their  mothers  re- 
sided in  the  State  for  1  year  prior  to 


'  Rhode  Island  (aged,  blind,  and  chil- 
dren), Mississippi  (blind  and  children), 
and  Georgia  (children). 

=  See  table  42,  footnote  2. 


the  birth.  The  residence  requirement 
for  old-age  assistance  in  North  Caro- 
lina, which  was  somewhat  more  liberal 
than  the  Federal  maximum,  has  been 
reduced  to  1  year.  In  Pennsylvania, 
which  formerly  required  for  old-age 
assistance  the  maximum  permitted 
under  the  Federal  act,  an  applicant 
may  now  qualify  if  he  has  resided  in 
the  State  for  1  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding application,  if  his  last  residence 
was  in  a  State  with  similar  provisions 
for  persons  whose  last  residence  was 
in  Pennsylvania.  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  increased  the 
residence  requirements  for  old-age 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  from 
6  months  to  the  maximimi  permitted 
under  the  Federal  act. 

Of  the  four  new  plans,  Kentucky 
requires  residence  in  the  State  for  1 
year  immediately  preceding  applica- 
tion for  aid  to  the  blind,  with  provi- 
sion for  qualifying  a  child  under  1 
year  of  age  if  his  parents  resided  in 
the  State  for  1  year  prior  to  his  birth; 
Illinois  imposes  a  similar  condition 
(not  including  the  proviso),  which, 
however,  is  not  required  if  the  appli- 
cant became  blind  while  a  resident  of 
the  State.  For  aid  to  dependent 
children,  Kentucky  and  Iowa  have  es- 
tablished the  maximum  permitted  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act.^ 

Citizenship  Requirements 

The  requirement  that  an  applicant 
must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  qualify  for  assistance  has  been  re- 
moved from  three  old-age  assistance 
plans  (New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Rhode  Island)  and  from  the  New  York 
plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  (table  43). 
None  of  the  four  new  plans  imposes 
a  citizenship  requirement.  In  North 
Dakota,  an  applicant  who  is  not  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  may  qualify 
for  old-age  assistance  or  aid  to  the 
blind  if  he  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  10  years.  This  provision  is 
new  in  the  program  for  aid  to  the 
blind;  in  old-age  assistance,  30  years' 
residence  in  the  United  States  was 
previously  required  if  an  applicant  was 
not  a  citizen.  The  provision  formerly 
applicable  to  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren in  Montana,  that  a  child  is  dis- 
qualified from  receiving  aid  if  its  par- 
ents are  aliens  illegally  within  the 
United  States,  has  been  eliminated. 


2  See  table  42,  footnote  3. 


Wartime  Impact  on  Unemployment  Benefit  Decisions 


Varioits  forces  have  converged  dur- 
ing the  war  years  to  restrict  the  con- 
ditions under  which  jobless  workers 
may  obtain  benefits  under  State  un- 
employment compensation  laws. 
These  forces  include  the  transition 
from  a  labor  surplus  to  a  labor  short- 
age; national  machinery  and  policies 
designed  to  reduce  labor  turn-over 
and  to  make  the  best  use  of  each  pCT- 
son's  highest  skill  for  the  war  effort; 
and  the  growing  financial  importance 
of  experience  rating.  Wartime  labor 
shortages  and  national  manpower- 
utilization  policies  are  two  aspects  of 
the  same  problem.  Together  they 
have  tended  to  create  a  body  of  public 
opinion  which  suspects,  "for  the  dura- 
tion," the  propriety  of  all  payments 
of  unemployment  compensation,  es- 
pecially to  claimants  who  quit  or  re- 
fuse jobs,  albeit  for  sound  personal 
reasons;  to  claimants  who,  with 
equally  good  cause,  must  limit  some- 
what the  work  they  will  accept;  to 
claimants  who  have  been  out  of  work 
"too  long";  and  so  forth.  This  atti- 
tude doubts  their  attachment  to  the 
labor  force  and  their  good  faith  in 
filing  a  claim  and  registering  for 
work.  Experience  rating  has  helped 
nurture  these  doubts.  The  fact  that 
under  experience  rating  the  employ- 
er's account,  on  which  his  contribu- 
tion rate  is  based,  is  charged  for  bene- 
fits paid  to  his  former  employees  has 
led  inevitably  to  the  employer's  con- 
clusion that  he  should  not  be  charged 
with  unemployment  he  could  not  pre- 
vent. The  first  device  was  to  keep  off 
the  employer's  experience  record  ben- 
efits paid  for  reasons  not  directly 
chargeable  to  the  employment.  At 
the  same  time  experience  rating  has 
furnished  a  general  financial  iacen- 
tive  to  curtail  benefit  payments. 

Under  these  conditions,  new  re- 
strictive amendments  concerning  dis- 
qualification and  availability  have 
been  added  to  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  and  new  interpre- 
tations have  been  put  upon  the  dis- 
qualification and  availability  provi- 
sions by  administrators,  by  quasi-ju- 
dicial bodies,  and  by  the  courts.  The 
restrictive  effect  of  these  changes  on 
the  benefit  rights  of  claimants  will  be 
appreciated  more  clearly  if  this  sum- 
mary is  compared  with  "Issues  In- 
volved   in    Decisions    on    Disputed 


Claims  for  Unemployment  Benefits" 
(Social  Security  Yearbook,  1940). 

The  following  summary  is  based 
primarily  on  the  appeals  decisions 
rendered  by  State  unemployment 
compensation  appeal  bodies  during 
the  years  1941-43.  It  attempts  to  give 
the  high  lights,  as  revealed  by  those 
decisions,  of  the  wartime  impact  on 
the  application  of  disqualification  and 
availability  provisions  of  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws.  Be- 
cause of  their  present  importance, 
only  decisions  concerning  availability 
for  work,  voluntary  leaving  work,  and 
refusing  work  offers  have  been  con- 
sidered. Decisions  concerning  dis- 
charge for  misconduct,  unemploy- 
ment because  of  a  labor  dispute,  and 
receipt  of  other  compensation  while 
seeking  or  receiving  unemployment 
benefits  continue  to  be  important  but, 
during  the  war,  have  revealed  little 
change  in  trend. 

In  some  situations  the  decisions  do 
not  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
voluntary  leaving  and  availability  or 
between  refusal  of  suitable  work  and 
availability  for  work.  As  a  result, 
claimants  have  sometimes  been  de- 
nied benefits  under  more  than  one 
statutory  provision  simultaneously  or 
successively  during  the  same  spell  of 


unemployment.  This  article,  how- 
ever, is  concerned  with  substantive 
interpretation  of  appeals  decisions 
and  does  not  indicate  the  overlap- 
ping or  successive  application  of  dis- 
qualifications to  a  claimant  or  the 
duration  of  disqualification. 

Since  this  summary  is  based  chiefly 
on  appealed  administrative  decisions, 
limitations  of  its  source  material 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  From  time 
to  time  it  becomes  evident  that  these 
decisions  do  not  always  include  all 
the  facts  upon  which  they  were  based. 
More  important,  not  all  problems  in 
the  application  of  disqualification  and 
availability  provisions  are  revealed  at 
the  appeals  level,  and  only  the  claims 
which  have  resulted  in  appeals  are 
reflected  in  this  summary.  To  an  un- 
known extent,  workers  and  employers 
may  fail  to  appeal  from  a  liberal  ap- 
plication of  these  provisions,  and 
workers  may  fail  to  exercise  their 
right  to  appeal  from  a  restrictive  in- 
terpretation. Moreover,  the  delay  be- 
tween the  first  appearance  of  a  prob- 
lem in  initial  determinations  and  its 
presentation  in  appeals,  delays  in 
handling  appeals,  in  processing  deci- 
sions, and  the  like,  all  postpone  recog- 
nition of  problems  currently  existing 
in  local  ofBces.' 


Availability  for  Work 


In  1940,  while  this  country  was  still 
in  the  grip  of  "under-employment,"  it 
was  relatively  easy  to  explain  the  re- 
quirements of  the  availability  provi- 
sions of  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws.  With  a  shortage  of 
jobs  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  use 
the  work  offer,  on  a  wholesale  basis, 
as  a  test  of  attachment  to  the  labor 
force. 

So  long  as  widespread  "depression" 
conditions  prevailed  and  workers 
were  eager  to  accept  any  reasonably 
satisfactory  offer  of  suitable  work 
which  paid  a  "living  wage,"  appeals 
decisions  generally  reflected  the  view 
that,  to  be  considered  available  for 
work,  it  was  "necessary  only  that 
claimant  be  genuinely  in  the  labor 
market,  that  is,  that  he  be  ready  and 
willing  to  work  and  that  his  personal 


conditions  and  circumstances  leave 
him  free  to  accept  and  undertake 
sorne  form  of  work.  .  .  Moreover, 
the  term  'work'  in  this  connection 
means  merely  suitable  work  which 
claimant  does  not  have  good  cause  to 
refuse;  if  a  claimant  is  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  accept  some  substantial 
suitable  work,  it  has  been  held  that 


'  All  citations  in  this  article,  unless  oth- 
erwise Indicated,  are  to  Benefit  Series  of 
tlie  UnemplojTnent  Compensation  Inter- 
pretation Service,  issued  by  the  Social 
Security  Board.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  an  tmpubltshed  decision,  the  name 
of  the  State  is  given  first,  followed  by 
the  official  State  number  of  the  case.  Gen- 
erally, citations  to  decisions  have  been 
omitted.  A  statement  in  the  text  that 
holdings  of  a  certain  character  have  been 
made  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  con- 
flicting decisions  cannot  be  found.  De- 
cisions cited  in  footnotes  are  illustrative 
of  the  text  material  and  not  intended  as 
exhaustive  citations. 
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he  has  satisfied  the  statutory  re- 
quirement." ' 

As  the  Nation  has  shifted  from  a 
peacetime  oversupply  of  workers  to  a 
wartime  oversupply  of  jobs,  a  decided 
change  has  taken  place  in  State  in- 
terpretations of  the  availability  re- 
quirement in  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws.  While  wartime  needs 
and  employers'  demands  for  labor 
have  created  steady  pressure  on  un- 
employment compensation  agencies  to 
deny  benefits,  improvement  in  the 
workers'  job  opportunities  and  bar- 
gaining position  may  have  encour- 
aged workers  to  wait  for  more  desir- 
able and  convenient  jobs  and  thus 
limit  their  employability.  Many 
"limited  availability"  questions  arise 
from  war  conditions  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  either  workers  or  employers — 
for  example,  transportation  difScul- 
ties,  housing  conditions,  manpower 
controls.  Selective  Service  rulings,  and 
shortages  of  materials  necessary  for 
production. 

As  a  result,  the  availability  require- 
ment has  become  tougher  and  more 
restrictive.  There  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  say  that  availability  for  work 
requires  availability  for  all  suitable 
work,  not  merely  some  suitable  work," 
and  to  demand,  in  view  of  wartime 
labor  shortages  and  as  a  part  of  com- 
pliance with  the  availability  require- 
ment, that  claimants  actively  seek 
work.*  Furthermore,  States  have 
veered  from  the  approach  that  "un- 
employment compensation  laws  are 
not  designed  to  freeze  workers  to  a 
particular  job  or  locality  or  to  the 
labor  market  of  a  particular  State, 


^Social  Security  Yearbook,  1940  p.  35. 
(Italics  supplied.) 

'  Judson  Mills  v.  South  Carolina  U.  C. 
Commission  and  Spears,  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Greenville  County,  S.  C.  (1942), 
7944-8.  C.  Ct.  D.,  Vol.  6,  No.  5;  Judson 
Mills  V.  South  Carolina  V.  C.  Commission 
and  Gaines,  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Greenville  County,  S.  C.  (1943) ,  8525-S.  C. 
Ct.  D.,  Vol.  7,  No.  5,  affirmed  by  South 
Carolina  Supreme  Court,  without  opinion, 
Jan.  3,  1944,  28  S.  E.  (2d)  535;  Dlnovellis 
V.  Danaher,  Superior  Court,  Hartford 
County,  Conn.,  8201-Conn.  Ct.  D.,  Vol.  6, 
No.  11;  8209-Va.  A,  Vol.  6,  No.  11;  cf. 
Carani  v.  Danaher,  Superior  Court,  Hart- 
ford County,  Conn.,  8416-Conn.  Ct.  D., 
Vol.  7,  No.  3;  see  also  Washington  U.  C. 
Act,  sec.  4  (c). 

^8255-111.  R,  Vol.  6,  No.  12;  7740-N.  J.  B, 
Vol.  6,  No.  1;  7890-Utah  A,  Vol.  6,  No.  4; 
7891-Utah  A,  Vol.  6,  No.  4;  Huiet  v.  Schuiob 
Mfg  Co.,  Georgia  Supreme  Court,  8418-Ga. 
Ct.  D„  Vol.  7,  No.  3,  27  S.E.  (2d)  743;  see 
also  Minnesota  Employment  and  Security 
Law,  sec.  4337-26C;  Missouri  U.  C.  Law, 
sec.  9430  (c) ;  Montana  U.  C.  Law,  sec. 
4  (c);  and  Washington  U.  C.  Act,  sec. 
4  (c). 


but  merely  to  assure  that  claimant  is 
genuinely  unemployed  and  in  the 
labor  market.'"  Spear-headed  by 
courts  in  Georgia,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia, 
there  has  been  a  definite  attempt  to 
restate  the  requirement  as  availabil- 
ity for  customary  or  most  recent  work 
or  as  availability  for  such  work  at 
the  place  of  the  worker's  former 
residence." 

Special  Claimant  Groups 

The  war  has  in  some  instances 
created,  and  in  others  emphasized, 
special  claimant  groups  which  offer 
particular  diflQculties  in  the  availabil- 
ity field.  Meanwhile,  war  expansion 
of  the  labor  force  has  brought  new 
workers  into  the  labor  market  and 
with  them  new  problems. 

The  great  increase  in  employment 
of  women,  particularly  married 
women  with  domestic  responsibilities, 
has  raised  problems  of  limitations 
upon  availability  as  to  hours  of  work. 
Transportation  diflculties,  tire  and 
gas  rationing,  coupled  with  the 
growth  of  new  industry  in  new  loca- 
tions, have  created  problems  for  com- 
muters. Wartime  controls  upon  the 
employment  of  aliens  have  tended  to 
make  employers  adopt  citizenship  as 
one  of  the  criteria  of  employability. 
Further  wartime  controls  upon  all 
manpower  in  essential  and  locally 
needed  industries  and  occupations 
have  brought  a  new  term,  "statements 
of  availability,"  into  the  picture  and 
a  new  problem  group  of  claimants: 
workers  who  lack  such  statements  or 
releases  from  their  employers. 

The  requirements  and  uncertainties 
of  military  induction  and  service 
have  carved  out  yet  a  different  prob- 
lem   group    of    claimants:    workers 


'  Social  Security  Yearbook,  1940,  p.  35. 

'^  Huiet  V.  Schwob  Mfg.  Co.  (footnote  4 
above) ;  Brower  Furniture  Co.  v.  Michigan 
U.  C.  Commission,  Circuit  Court,  Kent 
County,  Mich.,  No.  38492  CCH-Mich., 
para.  8100  (Mar.  13,  1942);  Broum-Brock- 
nieyer  Co.  v.  Board  of  Review,  Court  of 
Appeals,  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  7912- 
Ohio  Ct.  D.,  Vol.  6,  No.  4,  45  N.  E.  (2d) 
152;  Judson  Mills  v.  South  Carolina  U.  C. 
Commission  and  Spears  and  Judson  Mills 
V.  South  Carolina  U.  C.  Commission  and 
Gaines  (footnote  3  above);  U.  S.  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  V.  Board  of  Review,  et  al..  Cir- 
cuit Court,  Kanawha  County,  W.  Va., 
8147-W.  Va.  Ct.  D.,  Vol.  6,  No.  9;  see  also 
Alabama  TJ.  C.  Law,  sec.  213C,  Michigan 
U.  C.  Law,  sec.  28  (c),  and  suitable-work 
provision  of  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  of  Alabama,  Colorado,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin. 


whose  prospective  military  status 
(either  with  or  without  their  own  ac- 
tion in  the  Ught  of  that  prospective 
status)  presents  questions  either  of 
their  willingness  to  work  or  accepta- 
bility to  employers.  The  evacuation 
of  the  Japanese  residents  of  the  West 
Coast  to  assembly  and  relocation  cen- 
ters, a  completely  unprecedented  ac- 
tion dictated  by  military  expediency, 
soon  had  its  repercussions  in  unem- 
ployment compensation,  raising  ques- 
tions of  the  attachment  of  the  trans- 
planted Japanese  workers  to  the  la- 
bor force.  Servicemen's  wives  who 
follow  their  husbands  from  place  to 
place  throughout  the  country  are  a 
new  kind  of  transient  worker  whose 
availability  for  work  often  cannot  be 
easily  decided. 

Since  many  wartime  appeals  deci- 
sions have  dealt  with  the  availability 
of  particular  groups  such  as  defense 
trainees,  married  women,  aliens,  men 
called  for  induction,  and  servicemen's 
wives,  it  is  important  to  simimarize 
these  decisions  before  discussing  the 
fundamental  problems  of  principle 
and  theory  that  the  war  has  raised. 

Defense  Trainees 

Tlie  defense  and  war  programs 
which  revealed  the  country's  lack  of 
wartime  skills  laimched  an  extensive 
vocational  training  drive  to  provide 
skilled  and  semiskilled  manpower. 
These  training  courses,  besides  bring- 
ing new  entrants  into  the  labor  force, 
attracted  unemployed  and  employed 
workers;  and  many  who  qualified  for 
unemployment  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
previous  employment  applied  for  com- 
pensation while  in  training.  Some 
States,  such  as  Arizona,  California, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  broke 
away  from  past  presumptions  that 
"students"  were  unavailable  for  work 
and  held  that  workers  who  attended 
the  Government-sponsored  training 
courses  were  available,  apparently 
without  further  inquiry  unless  the 
rulings  were  challenged  in  particular 
instances.  Although  most  other 
States  were  also  lenient  and  sought  to 
find  defense  trainees  available  for 
work,  they  generally  adhered  to  the 
formula  derived  from  pre-war  "stu- 
dent" cases:  the  claimant  either  had 
to  be  willing  to  quit  his  training  course 
and  accept  work  or  else  be  prepared 
to  accept  work  while  in  training.  Ob- 
viously many  defense  trainees  were 
unable  to  meet  these  normal  tests  of 
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availability  and  therefore  were  held 
unavailable.  In  a  very  few  States, 
claimants  who  quit  work  to  enter  de- 
fense training  courses  were  held  un- 
available for  work;  in  a  few,  accept- 
ance of  referral  to  a  defense  training 
course  indicated  evidence  of  availa- 
bility, and,  conversely,  refusal  of  such 
referral  was  apparently  considered 
some  proof  of  detachment  from  the 
labor  force.' 

Married  Women  "^ 

Probably  the  outstanding  wartime 
problem  concerning  the  availability 
of  housewives  has  been  their  inability 
to  work  on  some  shifts,  usually  night 
shifts,  because  household  responsibili- 
ties, such  as  care  of  young  children, 
require  their  presence  at  home  during 
certain  hours.  Although  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  a  number  of  States 
to  rule  that  such  women  are  unavail- 
able for  work,"  it  is  not  yet  clear  that 
the  majority  of  States  take  this  view." 

The  effect  of  holding  this  group  of 
women  unavailable  for  work  may  be 
better  appreciated  after  a  review  of 
the  facts  in  a  few  cases.  A  Vermont 
referee  held "  that  an  unemployed 
woman  worker,  who  could  not  accept 
third-shift  work  at  night  because  she 
had  no  one  to  care  for  her  19-month- 
old  baby  during  these  hours,  was  not 
available  for  work.  She  was  willing 
and  able  to  accept  work  on  the  other 
two  shifts,  but  there  were  no  openings 
for  her  and  she  was  not  qualified  for 
work  in  any  other  industry  employing 
women  in  the  area  where  she  lived. 

The  Virginia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commissioner  decided  a 
case  involving  a  woman  who  refused 
an  offer  of  rotating-shift  work  some 
12  miles  from  her  home.    Although 


'See  also  Altman,  Ralph,  "Defense 
Trainees  and  Availability  for  Work,"  So- 
cial Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  6,  No.  7  (July 
1943),  pp.  2&-30. 

'Judion  Mills  v.  South  Carolina  V.  C. 
Commission  and  Gaines  (footnote  3 
above);  7711-Vt.  A,  Vol.  5.  No.  12;  8256- 
Kans.  A,  Vol.  6,  No.  12;  8157-Ga.  R,  Vol. 
6,  No.  10;  7892-Va.  R,  Vol.  6,  No.  4;  see 
also  JucLson  Mills  v.  South  Carolina  U.  C. 
Commission  and  Spears  (footnote  3 
above ) ,  which  Involved  a  male  claimant. 

» Carani  v.  Danaher  and  Dinovellis  v. 
Danaher  (footnote  3  above) ;  but  compare 
6829-Callf.  A,  Vol.  5,  No.  1;  6983-W.  Va.  A, 
Vol.  5,  No.  2;  7778-Del.  R,  Vol.  6,  No.  2; 
8254-Ga.  R,  Vol.  6,  No.  12;  7741-N.  C.  R, 
Vol.  6,  No.  1;  see  also  Altman,  Ralph,  and 
Lewis,  Virginia,  "Limited  Availability  for 
Shift  Employment:  A  Criterion  of  Eligi- 
bility for  Unemployment  Compensation," 
North  CaroliTUX  Law  Review,  Vol.  22,  No.  3, 
1943-44,  pp.  189-211. 

"7711-Vt.  A,  Vol.  5.  No.  12. 


she  had  formerly  worked  on  a  rotating 
shift,  she  could  no  longer  accept  any 
night  work  because  of  care  needed  by 
her  month-old  infant  and  her  other 
children.  The  Commission  admitted 
that  night  work  was  no  longer  suitable 
for  her  because  of  her  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities but  held  that  she  was 
unavailable  for  work  because  she 
could  no  longer  accept  her  usual  type 
of  job."  In  a  few  States  women  who 
are  responsible  for  the  care  of  young 
children  have  been  held  unavailable 
for  work  until  they  have  made  definite 
arrangements  for  the  children's  care 
during  working  hours."^ 

Eight  States  "  have  avoided  the  ad- 
ministrative problem  of  determining 
the  availability  of  a  woman  who  leaves 
work  because  of  marital  obligations  by 
adding  a  special  disqualification.  The 
laws  of  these  States  generally  provide 
that  such  women  either  lose  wage 
credits  or  are  ineligible  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  ensuing  unemployment  or 
until  they  have  earned  a  specified  sum 
in  reemployment. 

Evacuees 

Immediately  after  war  was  declared, 
controls  were  placed  on  the  activities 
of  enemy  aliens.  For  Japanese  resi- 
dents of  the  West  Coast  these  controls 
ultimately  took  the  form  of  outright 
compulsory  evacuation  to  camps  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government. 
Other  controls  preceded  this  evacua- 
tion. First,  the  assets  of  all  Japanese 
aliens  were  frozen.  Then,  curfew  and 
travel  rules  prohibited  all  Japanese 
on  the  West  Coast,  both  aliens  and 
citizens,  from  leaving  their  homes  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m., 
from  traveling  more  than  a  prescribed 
distance  without  special  permission, 
from  entering  designated  military 
areas,  and  the  like.  For  the  first  f ev/ 
months  of  1942  they  were  encouraged 
to  evacuate  the  West  Coast  voluntar- 
ily. Soon  afterward  voluntary  evacu- 
ation was  stopped  to  make  way  for 
mandatory  evacuation  to  assembly 
centers  and  later  to  relocation  cen- 
ters. 

During  the  assembly-center  pe- 
riod, there  seems  to  have  been  no  or- 
derly procedure  for  granting  evacuees 
leave  to   go   to  nonrestricted   areas. 


After  the  relocation-center  stage  was 
reached,  however,  several  types  of 
leave — temporary,  indefinite,  individ- 
ual, or  group — were  established." 

Tribunals  in  the  three  or  four 
Western  States  concerned  sometimes 
found  the  following  groups  available 
for  work:  Japanese  subject  to  curfew 
or  travel  restrictions,  Japanese  who 
evacuated  voluntarily,  and  evacuees 
who  had  left  relocation  centers  on  in- 
definite-leave permits;  but  they  never 
found  evacuees  available  if  they  were 
in  the  assembly  or  relocation  center, 
regardless  of  whether  the  evacuees 
had  applied  for  and  received  indefi- 
nite-leave permits. 

Aliens 

It  has  been  the  express  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  foster  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  of  aliens  in 
wartime  employment.  The  only  Fed- 
eral restriction  on  the  employment  of 
aliens  applies  to  work  on  "classified" 
Government  contracts  (secret,  re- 
stricted, or  confidential)  or  on  the 
manufacture  of  airplanes,  for  which 
the  employer  must  have  permission 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  of 
War,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  he 
may  employ  an  alien.  It  appears, 
from  appeals  decisions,  that  war  em- 
ployers have  been  somewhat  reluctant 
to  hire  aliens  on  such  contracts  be- 
cause of  "red  tape"  and  that  many 
other  employers  have  believed  that 
they  were  prohibited  from  hiring 
aliens.  The  prevailing  rule  in  benefit 
decisions,  despite  the  attitude  of  such 
employers,  has  been  that  aliens  are 
available  for  work." 

Commuters 

Transportation  difficulties  and  tire 
and  gas  shortages  have  restricted 
many  workers  in  their  freedom  of 
movement  to  and  from  work.  Work- 
ers who  live  in  rural  or  suburban  areas 
and  ride  to  work  in  the  city  by  bus 
or  private  car  have  sometimes  found 
that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  make 
the  trip.  Generally  the  ruling  has 
been  that  such  workers  are  available 
for  work  if  the  loss  of  transportation 
is  clearly  not  their  fault,  if  they  have 


"  7892-Va.  R,  Vol.  6,  No.  4. 

1=  7741-N.  C.  R,  Vol.  6,  No.  1;  8003-Tenn. 
R.  Vol.  6.  No.  6. 

"Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  West 
Virginia. 


"  See  discussion  of  voluntary-leaving 
aspects  of  this  question. 

"  But  see  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  v.  Board 
of  Review  and  Ichamaru,  Circuit  Court, 
Kanawha  County,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  30,  1943, 
8529-W.  Va.  Ct.  D.,  Vol.  7,  No.  5,  reversing 
8317-W.  Va.,  R,  Vol.  7,  No.  1. 
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made  a  reasonable  effort  to  obtain 
other  transportation,  and  if  they  have 
an  opportunity  for  work  elsewhere. 

A  strong  current  of  opposition  to 
this  "liberal"  rule  exists,  however. 
While  the  majority  takes  the  view 
that  the  unfortunate  commuters  are 
without  fault  and  should  not  be  pe- 
nalized through  loss  of  benefits,  the 
opposition  points  out  that  the  em- 
ployer is  also  without  fault  and  that 
the  worker  is  responsible  for  obtaining 
transportation  to  work." 

Men  Called  to  Military  Service 

The  question  of  military  service  as 
a  bar  to  eligibility  for  benefits  has 
usually  arisen  in  connection  with 
claimants  who  quit  work  in  anticipa- 
tion of  induction  or  enlistment  in  the 
armed  services  or  men  who  have  been 
inducted  and  are  awaiting  call  to  ac- 
tive duty,  including  members  of  the 
Military  or  Naval  Reserve.  The  Colo- 
rado Commission  has  held  that  a 
claimant  who  quits  work  after  receiv- 
ing official  notification  of  his  induc- 
tion date  is  unavailable  for  work  and 
ineligible  for  benefits  until  he  is  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  forces." 
Quitting  work  to  attend  to  personal  or 
business  affairs  before  going  into  the 
service  has  been  considered  ground 
for  an  unavailability  ruling."  The 
reluctance  of  employers  to  hire  a 
worker  whose  induction  or  call  to 
military  service  is  imminent  and  the 
indefinite,  temporary  nature  of  the 
claimant's  availability  for  work  are 
the  two  points  that  have  weighed  most 
heavily  against  eligibility  rulings  in 
such  cases."  In  some  decisions  these 
considerations  have  been  discounted, 
however,  on  the  ground  that  the 
claimant's  willingness  to  work  re- 
mains unchanged. 

Service-men's  Wives 

Among  the  servicemen's  wives  who 
follow    their    husbands    to    training 


'« Garwood  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Huiet 
et  al.,  8417-Ga.  Ct.  D,  Vol.  7,  No.  3;  Mich. 
AD-555-689  affirmed  by  Woodall  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  V.  Tracy,  et  al.,  6836-Mlch.  Ct. 
D.,  Vol.  5,  No.  1;  7657-S.  C.  R.,  Vol.  5,  No. 
11;  New  Jersey  AT-7403-C;  see  also  Clague, 
Ewau,  and  Reticker,  Ruth,  "Trends  in 
Disqualification  Prom  Benefits  Under 
State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Laws,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  7, 
No.  1   (January  1944),  pp.  12-23. 

"  7291-Colo.  R,  Vol.  5,  No.  5. 

"8334-Calif.  A,  Vol.  7,  No.  1;  8349-Md. 
A,  Vol.  7,  No.  1. 

"7933-Conn.  R,  Vol.  6.  No.  5;  7870-Ky. 
A,  Vol.  8,  No.  4. 


stations,  some  apply  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  when  they  find  them- 
selves out  of  work  in  their  new  local- 
ity."" Many  of  these  claimants  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  work,  sometimes 
because  their  stay  is  indefinite,  some- 
times because  employers  are  reluctant 
to  hire  "transients"  or  prefer  to  hire 
local  people,  sometimes  because  the 
community  offers  no  work  opportuni- 
ties in  any  field  in  which  the  claimant 
is  able  and  willing  to  work,  or  some- 
times because  the  community  is  so 
small  it  has  no  work  opportunities. 
Appeal  bodies,  accepting  these  as  the 
reasons  for  the  unemployment  of  ser- 
vicemen's wives,  have  held  them  un- 
available for  work  and  have  pointed 
out  that  these  women  have  voluntarily 
created  their  unemployment. 

Behind  these  administrative  tribu- 
nals have  been  some  of  the  courts. 
The  Alabama  Supreme  Court  held  in 
1942  that  a  woman  who  quit  work  to 
follow  her  civilian  husband  to  a  city 
so  distant  that  she  could  no  longer 
work  in  her  did  job  refused  an  offer 
of  suitable  work  without  good  cause 
when  she  refused  the  employer's  offer 
to  reemploy  her  in  her  old  job.^  In  its 
decision,  the  court  used  broad  lan- 
guage which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Alabama  appeal  bodies  as  meaning 
that  any  wife  who  quits  her  job  to 
follow  her  husband  and  can  no 
longer  accept  her  old  job  is  not  avail- 
able for  work  until  after  she  is  again 
employed.  In  1944  the  Georgia  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  a  woman  who 
follows  her  husband  to  a  military  sta- 
tion could  not  be  found  available  for 
work  on  the  basis  of  her  registration 
for  work  and  the  unsworn  statements 
of  her  claim.^  So  also  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Superior  Court  has  held 
that  although  a  wife  has  good  cause 
for  leaving  her  work  to  follow  her 
soldier  husband,  she  deliberately 
makes  herself  unavailable  for  work 
when  she  follows  him  to  an  Army  post 
which,  according  to  the  court,  lacks 
reasonable  work  opportunities.^ 


^See  discussion  of  voluntary-leaving 
aspects  of  this  question. 

21  Ex  parte  Alabama  Textile  Products 
Corp.,  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  7482-Ala. 
Ct.  D.,  Vol.  5,  No.  8.  7  So.  (2d)  303. 

'^  Huiet  V.  Schwob  Mfg.  Co.  (footnote  4 
above ) . 

^  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  v. 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board  of 
Review  and  Teicher,  Pennsylvania  Supe- 
rior Court,  8560-Pa.  Ct.  D.,  Vol.  7,  No.  5, 
35  A.   (2d)    739. 


There  are  decisions  which  run 
counter  to  this  trend  and  fully  con- 
sider employment  possibilities.  In 
Maine,  a  claimant's  statement  that 
she  was  able  and  available  for  work 
and  her  registration  for  work  were 
sufficient  to  establish  her  availability 
for  work.  In  North  Carolina,  a  sol- 
dier's wife  who  followed  her  husband 
was  held  available  for  work  when  it 
was  shown  that  she  was  a  high-school 
graduate,  had  worked  3  years  in  a 
hosiery  mill  and  several  years  in  a 
store,  and  thus  was  able  to  fill  any 
job  which  might  be  avaOable  for  her 
in  the  community  to  which  she  had 
moved.  This  decision  represents  a 
minority  group  which  takes  the  view 
that  a  soldier's  wife  may  be  available 
for  work  if  she  is  willing  and  able  to 
adapt  herself  to  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  locality  she  enters.  If 
she  is  willing  to  take  odd  jobs,  wait- 
ress v/ork,  and  the  like,  she  should 
be  considered  available  for  work. 

Workers  in  Essential  Occupations 

In  its  attempts  to  ensure  a  stable  la- 
bor supply,  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission has  directed,  first  in  a  series 
of  nationally  approved  local  stabili- 
zation plans  and  since  October  15, 
1943,  in  its  Regulation  No.  7,  that  a 
worker  who  leaves  an  essential  or  lo- 
cally needed  activity  may  not  be 
hired,  for  a  specified  period,  unless  he 
has  a  "statement  of  availability"  from 
his  employer  or  the  U.  S.  Emplojrment 
Service  or  is  referred  by  the  USES  or 
is  being  hired  in  certain  occupations. 
Regulation  No.  7,  effective  October  15, 
1943,  set  this  period  at  60  days. 
Statements  of  availability  are  ordi- 
narily issued  to  workers  when  contin- 
uance in  a  given  job  would  involve 
undue  personal  hardship  or  when  the 
wages  or  working  conditions  are  be- 
low standards  established  by  law. 
Although  the  War  Manpower  direc- 
tives were  set  up  without  reference  to 
unemployment  compensation  consid- 
erations, they  have  raised  substan- 
tial questions  under  unemployment 
compensation  laws  on  availability  of 
workers  denied  statements  of  availa- 
bility. 

The  problems  arise  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  the  War  Manpower  regula- 
tion is  addressed  to  the  employer  and 
tells  him  that  he  may  not  hire  workers 
who  lack  statements  of  availability, 
while  it  does  not  restrain  the  worker 
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from  working  anywhere  for  anyone. 
The  situation  is  further  complicated 
in  that  the  sanctions  in  tlie  War  Man- 
power regulation,  principally  denial  of ' 
the  USES  recruiting  service,  are  most 
effective  for  employers  in  essential  in- 
dustries. Because  the  War  Man- 
power regulation  operates  against  the 
employer  and  not  the  worker  and  be- 
cause workers  sometimes  can  find 
work  despite  their  lack  of  availability 
statements,  unemployment  compMj- 
sation  appeal  bodies  sometimes  have 
been  loath  to  hold  that  such  workers 
are  not  available  for  work.  Often  ap- 
peals decisions  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  however,  and  have  held  that 
workers  who  lack  statements  of  avail- 
ability are  automatically  ineligible  for 
benefits.  Some  of  these  rulings  go 
on  the  theory  that  the  worker  has 
created  his  own  unemployment;  in 
all  cases  their  underlying  theme  is  the 
desire  to  cooperate  with  Federal  auth- 
orities in  maintaining  a  stable  labor 
supply. 

Changes  in  Concepts 
Availability  for  Previous  Job 

A  woman  in  Andalusia,  Alabama, 
quit  her  job  to  join  her  husband  in 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  She  re- 
fused to  return  to  Andalusia  to  work 
for  her  old  employer.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  disqualifying  her  for  refusing 
the  offered  reemployment  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court,  that  court  agreed  that  she 
should  be  so  disqualified  and  added: 
"Her  status  as  an  employee  was  con- 
ditioned from  its  inception  upon  his, 
her  husband's,  consent.  When  that 
is  withdrawn  she  no  longer  belongs  to 
be  classified  as  an  employee  without 
employment,  and  is  thereafter  a 
housewife.  If  he,  in  their  new  loca- 
tion, again  consents  for  her  to  be  em- 
ployed, she  again  reverts  to  her  status 
as  a  conditional  employee  when  she 
again  becomes  employed."  °* 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  was 
more  precise.  A  woman  quit  her  job 
to  marry  and  live  with  her  civilian 
husband  in  a  city  some  125  miles 
away,  where  she  registered  for  work 
and  filed  her  claim  for  benefits.  She 
was  able  and  willing  to  work  but  could 
not  find  a  job.    Her  last  employer  no- 


tified the  USES  ofBce  in  his  city  that 
work  was  available  for  her.  She  re- 
fused to  leave  her  husband.  Upon 
these  conceded  facts,  the  court  was 
asked,  as  a  matter  of  law,  whether 
the  claimant  was  available  for  work. 
The  court  said  "No,"  reasoning  that 
the  claimant,  by  her  own  voluntary 
act,  had  rendered  herself  unavailable 
for  work.  She  could  not  claim,  in  such 
circumstances,  that  the  distance  ren- 
dered the  work  unsuitable."' 

Three  male  workers  left  the  employ 
of  their  three  respective  employers  to 
go  to  other  States.  All  three  were 
disqualified  for  voluntary  leaving 
without  good  cause.  They  were,  hew- 
ever,  reoffered  their  former  jobs. 
They  refused,  and  their  employers  ap- 
pealed to  the  West  Virginia  Circuit 
Court  from  the  West  Virginia  Board 
of  Review's  decision  that  the  old  jobs 
were  no  longer  suitable  because  of  the 
distance  from  the  claimant's  new 
residence.  The  Kanawha  County 
Court  of  West  Virginia  went  beyond 
the  precise  issue  raised  on  appeal — 
disqualification  for  unjustified  refusal 
of  suitable  work.  The  court  said: 
"After  careful  consideration  of  the 
court  decisions  bearing  upon  this 
question,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
such  of  the  claimants  who  volun- 
tarily and  without  good  cause  gave 
up  a  position  which  was  then,  and 
continued  to  be,  available  to  him  in 
this  State,  and  who  refused  to  return 
to  West  Virginia  to  accept  this  avail- 
able employment  is  barred  from  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  our  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  claimant  has,  without 
cause,  by  his  voluntary  act,  placed 
distance  between  him  and  continu- 
ously available  work  in  this  State.  As 
I  view  It,  the  beneficent  objects  and 
purposes  of  our  statute  relative  to  in- 
voluntary unemployment  cannot  be 
extended  to  cover  such  claims." "' 
(Italics  supplied.) 

Rulings  ■  under  these  decisions  are 
characteristic  of  wartime  concepts  in 
the  application  of  availability  provi- 
sions. They  place  the  emphasis  on 
availability  for  work  in  the  labor- 
market  area  where  the  claimant  was 
once  employed,  at  the  type  of  work  he 


formerly  did,  or  for  the  precise  job 
he  once  held.  Tliey  assume — as 
many  wartime  decisions  have  said — 
that  availability  for  work  means 
availability  for  all  suitable  work,  if  not 
all  work.  They  stress  the  voluntary 
nattu'e  of  a  claimant's  limitations 
upon  his  employability  to  support  rul- 
ings that  such  limitations  destroy  the 
availability  which  the  law  requires. 
One  additional  feature  of  wartime 
availability  decisions  has  been  the  in- 
creasing stress  on  evidence  whether 
the  claimant  has  supplemented  his 
registration  with  the  USES  by  an  in- 
dependent search  for  work.  The 
Georgia  Supreme  Court  added  im- 
petus to  this  trend  by  ruUng  that  a 
claimant's  signed  but  unsworn  state- 
ment at  the  time  he  filed  his  claim 
for  unemployment  benefits  coupled 
with  his  registration  for  work  with 
the  employment  service  (the  usual 
procedure  in  all  States)  did  not  con- 
stitute sufficient  evidence  to  authorize 
a  finding  that  the  claimant  was  avail- 
able for  work."' 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  majority 
opinion  is  in  favor  of  any  one  of  the 
propositions  enumerated  above.  Yet 
as  the  war  goes  on,  more  and  more 
appeals  decisions  reveal  these  restric- 
tive views  of  availability.  The  Brower 
Furniture  Co.  decision,^  handed  down 
in  March  1942,  illustrates  this  trend. 
The  claimant  had  quit  his  job  in 
Grand  Rapids,  intending  to  go  to  De- 
troit to  engage  in  a  different  line  of 
work.  The  court  said:  "When 
claimant  left  the  employ  of  plaintiff 
and  refused  to  work  longer  for  plain- 
tiff he  was  not  'available  for  work'  as 
far  as  plaintiff  was  concerned;  he  was 
not  capable  of  being  used  or  employed 
by  plaintiff  because  he  quit  his  work 
and  refused  longer  to  work  for  plain- 
tiff and  left  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids 
for  purposes  and  with  definite  inten- 
tions which  in  no  way  were  connected 
with  or  pertained  to  the  business  of 
plaintiff  .  .  .  When  a  person  volun- 
tarily quits  his  job  and  emplojinent 
and  refuses  to  work  at  suitable  work, 
he  is  not  'available.'  "  A  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Georgia  Superior  Com't  ^ 


^1  Ex   parte   Alabama    Textile   Products 
Corp.  (footnote  21  above) . 
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-^Huiet  V.  Scliwob  Mfg.  Co.  (footnote  4 
above ) . 

=0  U.  S.  Coal  aiid  Coke  Co.  v.  Board  of 
Review,  et  al.  (footnote  6  above). 


^  Huiet  V.  Schwob  Mfg.  Co.  (footnote  4 
above) . 

■     =*  Brower  Furniture  Co.  v.  Michigan  U. 
C.  Commission  (footnote  6  above). 

^  Caricood  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Huiet 
et  al.  (footnote  16  above) . 
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conveys  the  impression  that  avail- 
ability requires  accessibility  to  the 
worker's  most  recent  employment. 

More  justified  from  the  facts  was 
the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  early  1943  which  held  that 
a  former  sales  clerk,  without  factory 
experience,  was  unavailable  for  work 
because  she  preferred  seeking  higher- 
paid  factory  work  to  returning  to  her 
old  job  or  a  similar  job  which  the 
employer  had  for  her.™  The  court 
expressed  its  concern  lest  employers 
be  burdened  with  the  expense  of 
maintaining  unemployed  workers  un- 
til they  found  better  jobs.  It  pointed 
out  that  the  claimant  had  placed  her- 
self outside  the  group  eligible  for  un- 
employment benefits  since  "by  her 
purposeful  and  voluntary  act  she  was 
not  wholly  available  for  suitable 
work." 

A  recent  South  Carolina  court  de- 
cision held  that  "to  be  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  Act  the  unemployed 
individual  must  be  able  to  and  avail- 
able for  the  work  which  he  or  she  has 
been  doing." "  The  South  Carolina 
opinion  cites  an  Ohio  court  decision 
which  is  even  more  succinct:  "The 
phrase  'capable  and  available  for 
work'  means  capable  and  available  for 
work  the  claimant  has  been  doing."  ^ 


for  all  "suitable"  work  was  not  avail- 
able, as  required  by  statute.  These 
are  not  merely  isolated  or  unusual 
cases;  they  reflect  a  strong  and  defi- 
nite wartime  trend  toward  requiring 
claimants  to  be  available  for  all  suit- 
able work.  The  Washington  law  spec- 
ifies that  a  claimant  must  be  avail- 
able for  "any  suitable  work."  Other 
States  get  the  same  result  by  interpre- 
tation. The  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Greenville  County,  South  Carolina, 
in  December  1942,  construed  the  stat- 
utory words  "able  to  work  and  is  avail- 
able for  work"  as  requiring  that  a 
claimant  "must  be  truly  and  actually 
able  and  available  to  accept  any  suit- 
able work  which  may  be  offered  to 
him."  The  same  court,  as  noted  ear- 
lier, went  a  step  further  in  a  later  de- 
cision and  specified  that  the  claimant 
must  be  available  for  the  work  he  has 
been  doing. 

In  Connecticut,  the  Hartford 
County  Superior  Court  (Dinovellis  de- 
cision, footnote  3  above) ,  confronted 
with  the  case  of  a  woman  who  would 
accept  only  day-shift  work  because 
she  thought  she  ought  to  be  at  home 
in  the  evening  to  supervise  her  chil- 
dren, proceeded  to  diagnose  the  work 
which  the  claimant  was  unwilling  to 
accept  to  see  if  it  was  unsuitable.    On 


the  court's  determination  that  night- 
shift  work  was  suitable  for  the  claim- 
ant, the  court  concluded  that  the 
claimant  was  unavailable  for  work. 
Obviously,  the  court  took  the  position 
that  the  availability  requirement  is 
a  total  one  requiring  claimants  to  be 
available  for  all  suitable  work.  Anoth- 
er judge  in  the  same  court  reached 
an  opposite  conclusion  in  the  case  of 
a  claimant  who,  because  she  wished 
to  take  care  of  her  children  and  pre- 
pare their  meals  during  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  day,  would  accept  second- 
shift  work  only.  In  this  Carani  deci- 
sion (footnote  3  above)  the  court 
pointed  out  that  the  claimant  was 
"ready,  eager,  and  anxious  to  accept 
employment;  there  is  a  market  en  the 
shift  selected  by  her;  and  thus  she  is 
available  for  work  in  the  same  type 
of  employment  in  which  she  earned 
her  wage  credits."  The  antithesis  of 
the  Carani  and  Dinovellis  decisions,  in 
the  very  same  court,  dramatically 
points  up  the  present  conflict  in  ap- 
peals decisions  on  availability.  It  can 
no  longer  be  said  that  State  appeals 
decisions  hold  that  it  is  "necessary 
only  that  claimant  be  .  .  .  free 
to  accept  and  undertake  some  form 
of  work"  to  meet  the  statutory  re- 
quirement. 


Availability  for  All  Suitable  Work 

A  1942  Michigan  referee's  decision, 
dealing  with  the  availability  of  an 
automobile  worker  who  refused,  on 
the  ground  of  his  religious  belief,  to 
accept  any  work  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  war  materials,  de- 
scribes the  policy  of  the  Michigan  Un- 
employment Compensation  Commis- 
sion: "It  has  long  been  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Commission  that  when 
a  worker  seeks  to  restrict,  by  his  own 
decision,  the  field  of  operation  in 
which  he  will  accept  suitable  employ- 
ment he  is  automatically  rendered  un- 
available for  work."  As  already 
noted,  a  Michigan  Circuit  Court  has 
also  stressed  the  "voluntary"  factor  in 
a  claimant's  limitations  upon  his  em- 
ployability  as  a  reason  for  holding 
that  a  claimant  who  was  not  available 


Voluntary  Leaving 


="  W.  T.  Grant  Co.  v.  Board  of  Review, 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  8160-N.  J.  Ct. 
D.,  Vol.  6,  No.  10,  29  A.   (2d)    858. 

^  Judson  Mills  v.  Smith  Carolina  U.  C. 
Commission  and  Gaines  (footnote  3' 
above) . 

^- Brown-Brockmeyer  Co.  v.  Board  oj 
Review  (footnote  6  above). 


All  State  laws  contain  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  "voluntary  leaving"  ^  under 
which  claimants  who  leave  work  vol- 
untarily without  "good  cause"  or 
"without  good  cause  attributable  to 
the  employer"  are  disqualified  from 
receipt  of  unemployment  benefits.  In 
applying  the  disqualification  for  vol- 
untary leaving  since  the  war  began, 
appeals  decisions  appear  to  give  less 
consideration  to  various  personal  fac- 
tors which  prompted  the  worker  to 
leave. 

One  reason  is  that  in  recent  statu- 
tory amendments  the  "good  cause"  for 
leaving  which  does  not  result  in  a  dis- 
qualification has  been  increasingly 
limited  to  good  cause  "attributable  to 
the  employer,"  or  "connected  with  em- 


"^  The  Connecticut  statute  omits  the 
word  "voluntary"  with  the  unique  result 
that  even  an  involuntary  leaving,  if  "with- 
out sufiBcient  cause"  connected  with  his 
worlc  or  unless  due  to  a  governmental 
regulation  or  statute,  may  result  In  dis- 
qualification. 


ployment,"  or  its  equivalent.'*  By  De- 
cember 31,  1943,  these  limitations  or 
their  equivalents  were  found  in  19  of 
the  51  States.  Even  in  States  without 
these  limitations  on  "good  cause,"  en- 
actment of  specific  disqualifications  or 
eligibility  conditions  for  those  who 
leave  to  marry,''  to  assume  a  marital 
obligation  (Indiana,  Utah) ,  to  enter 
self -employment  (Indiana,  Nevada, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina),  or  be- 
cause of  pregnancy  (District  of  Co- 


''  Other  variations  in  the  wording  of  the 
disqualification  for  vollintary  leaving 
which  in  practice  have  very  similar  appli- 
cation are  included  here,  such  as  "leaving 
without  good  cause  connected  with  such 
work,"  "sufficient  cause  ....  connected 
with  his  employment,"  "Just  cause  in  con- 
nection with  his  work,"  "good  cause  in- 
volving fault  on  the  part  of  the  employer," 
and  the  like. 

^  Indiana,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Wyoming.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
laws  of  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  North  Da- 
kota are  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  dis- 
qualification for  a  separation  pursuant  to 
an  employer's  rule. 
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lumbia,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Oregon, 
Utah)  inevitably  means  that  no  con- 
sideration is  given  to  these  factors  in 
these  States.  A  second  reason  is  the 
tightness  of  the  labor  market.  A 
third  is  the  desire  to  coordinate  the 
apphcation  of  State  laws  with  War 
Manpower  policy  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  State  statutes.  A  fourth 
reflects  other  special  wartime  prob- 
lems. 

Because  State  decisions  under  leav- 
ing for  "good  cause"  and  for  "good 
cause  attributable  to  the  employer"  or 
its  equivalent  are  often  quite  distinct, 
the  discussion  which  follows  refers  to 
the  first  group  as  the  "good  cause" 
States  and  to  the  second,  as  the  "at- 
tributable to  the  employer"  States. 

Cause  of  Separation 

As  a  result  of  the  requirement  that 
"good  cause"  of  separation  must  be 
"attributable  to  the  employer,"  nu- 
merous reasons  which  formerly  con- 
stituted "good  cause"  for  leaving  now 
result  in  disqualification.  Such  rea- 
sons include  lack  of  housing  or  trans- 
portation facilities,  care  of  children, 
illness  in  family  necessitating  re- 
moval from  the  locality,  or  leaving  to 
join  a  husband  or  to  accept  a  better 
job.  A  few  circumstances,  however, 
have  been  considered  so  compelling 
as  to  render  the  separations  "involun- 
tary." Thus,  leaving  because  of 
claimant's  illness  is  usually  considered 
involuntary,  as  well  as  leaving  because 
of  imminent  induction  into  the  armed 
forces.  In  addition,  four  "attribut- 
able to  the  employer"  States  (Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Wash- 
ington) have  held  that  leaving  be- 
cause of  lack  of  transportation  is  "in- 
voluntary." 

Five  "good  cause"  States  (Mary- 
land, Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia '")  show  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  hold  that  the  cause 
for  separation  should  arise  out  of  or 
be  connected  with  work,  especially  in 
the  case  of  wives  who  leave  to  follow 
their  husbands  to  training  camps  or 
stations.  Nebraska  also  disqualifies 
from  benefits  for  any  week  of  unem- 
ployment any  individual  who  is  dis- 
qualified under  the  voluntary-leaving 
provision  who  does  not  report  mi  per- 
S071  to  an  employment  service  ofBce 


^The  Virginia  disqualification  was 
amended  in  1944  to  apply  to  voluntary- 
leaving  "without  good  cause  involving 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  employer." 


in  Nebraska.  As  a  result,  service- 
men's wives  who  have  left  to  join  their 
husbands  are  not  eligible  for  benefits 
while  they  are  out  of  the  State.  Other 
"good  cause"  States  also  have  tended 
toward  a  restrictive  application.  The 
philosophy  that  under  present  condi- 
tions less  weight  than  formerly  can 
be  given  to  individual  preferences  and 
conveniences  because  of  the  need  for 
maximum  utilization  of  labor  in  the 
war  effort^'  may  underlie  such  de- 
cisions. 

Labor-Market  Conditions 

"Good  cause"  for  leaving  has  been 
applied  to  a  series  of  situations  in  the 
light  of  current  need  for  the  full  em- 
ployment of  available  manpower. 
Thus,  claimants  who  have  left  work 
because  of  demands  for  increased  pro- 
duction or  longer  hours  have  been 
held  to  have  left  without  "good 
cause." 

The  "good  cause"  States  generally 
hold  that  leaving  to  accept  a  definite 
offer  of  a  better  job  which  fails  to 
materialize  because  of  circumstances 
beyond  the  claimant's  control  is  for 
"good  cause."  Under  War  Manpower 
policies,  which  encourage  the  shift 
of  workers  from  less  to  more  essen- 
tial industries,  these  States  have  held, 
of  course,  that  such  separations  were 
for  "good  cause."  Thus,  the  New  Jer- 
sey Board  of  Review  has  indicated: 
"When  the  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war 
which  threatens  its  existence,  that 
circumstance  must  be  considered  in 
the  interpretation  of  any  statute  .  .  . 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  des- 
perate national  need  for  workers  In 
war  industry.  That  national  interest 
must  be  considered  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  any  doubtful  section  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Law. 
Since  the  nation  must  have  war  work- 
ers in  order  to  exist,  any  worker  who 
quits  a  nonessential  job  for  a  war 
job  has  good  cause  for  so  doing."  -^ 
Such  broad  policies  are  modified,  of 
course,  in  view  of  individual  situa- 
tions, such  as  lack  of  requisite  skill 
and  failure  to  acquire  it  in  a  defense 
training  course. 

By  contrast,  the  "attributable  to  the 
employer"  States  show  some  disagree- 
ment on  whether  a  disqualification 
should  be  imposed  under  similar  situ- 
ations.    Thus  Colorado,  New  Hamp- 


shire, and  Ohio  have  disqualified 
claimants  who  left  less  essential  work 
to  enter  a  war  industry  which  re- 
jected them  because  of  some  physical 
impairment.  On  the  other  hand, 
Arizona,  under  the  stress  of  the  war 
emergency,  has  not  disqualified  a 
worker  who  left  a  less  essential  for 
a  more  essential  industry  when  the 
worker's  skill  was  needed  in  the  more 
essential  employment.  Michigan  has 
held  that  a  claimant  left  with  good 
cause  attributable  to  the  employer 
when  he  left  essential  employment  in 
order  to  return  to  his  former  em- 
ployer, who  was  also  engaged  in  es- 
sential work.  In  this  case,  consid- 
eration was  given  to  the  fact  that 
claimant  had  worked  for  his  former 
employer  for  15  years,  that  he  would 
be  employed  at  a  higher  grade  of  skill 
than  in  his  most  recent  employment, 
and  that  a  transfer  under  these  terms 
was  authorized  by  the  stabilization 
agreement  approved  by  his  most  re- 
cent employer.  In  reaching  this  de- 
cision, the  referee  pointed  out  that: 
"It  is  apparent  that  such  a  State  law 
as  the  Michigan  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  which  in  certain  re- 
spects is  directly  affected  by  the 
national  labor  policy,  should  be  con- 
strued with  such  flexibility  as  to  con- 
form with  the  national  program  in 
the  interest  of  the  united  war  effort."  " 

Statements  of  Availability 

Under  provisions  for  statements  or 
certificates  of  availability,  described 
earlier,"  the  State  appeal  bodies  have 
to  decide  from  time  to  time  whether 
claimants  who  have  left  essential 
work  under  conditions  not  entitling 
them  to  such  statements  should  be 
disqualified  under  the  voluntary- 
leaving  provisions  of  State  laws.  The 
absence  of  a  statement  is  particularly 
significant  when  the  claimant  left 
in  circumstances  which  he  knew 
would  not  entitle  him  to  a  statement 
of  availability  and  hence  knew  that  his 
chances  of  obtaining  other  work  were 
greatly  diminished. 

In  general,  decisions  applying  the 
disqualification  for  voluntary  leaving 
appear  to  be  based  on  the  facts  pre- 
sented, rather  than  on  the  granting 
or  refusal  of  a  statement  of  avail- 
abihty.    At  the  most,  the  issuance  or 


-'  8406-Fla.  A,  Vol.  7.  No.  2. 
"N.  J.  BE-4681,  not  published. 


*■  8351-Mlch.  A,  Vol.  7.  No.  1. 
"See  discussion  under  "Availability  for 
Work." 
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denial  of  a  statement  would  seem  to 
be  an  evidentiary  factor.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  the  possession  or  lack 
of  such  a  statement  appears  to  have 
been  given  considerably  more  weight, 
although  it  is  possible  that  in  these 
cases  the  same  results  would  have 
been  reached  if  the  decision  had  been 
based  solely  on  other  facts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  issuance  of  a  state- 
ment has  occasionally  been  considered 
as  evidence  that  the  claimant  had 
"good  cause"  for  leaving.  In  Iowa, 
where  a  disqualification  for  voluntary 
leaving  without  good  cause  attribut- 
able to  the  employer  involves  cancel- 
ation of  all  wage  credits  earned  prior 
to  such  a  separation,  the  Commission 
has  recently  adopted  a  policy  which 
provides  that  if  the  employer  grants  a 
written  release  from  employment  at 
the  employee's  request,  the  separation 
constitutes  a  mutual  termination  of 
the  employment  contract  and  not  a 
"voluntary  quit." 

Other  Special  War  Problems 

Serviceinen's  Wives 

Servicemen's  wives  who  leave  work 
to  accompany  their  husbands  to  their 
training  stations  present  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  troublesome  of  the 
special  war  problems  confronting  un- 
employment compensation  agencies. 
In  the  19  "attributable  to  the  em- 
ployer" States,  this  large  group  is 
automatically  disqualified.  Iowa  is 
an  interesting  exception;  under  the 
Commission  policy,  mentioned  above, 
a  claimant  with  such  a  release  is  not 
disqualified  for  having  left  without 
good  cause  attributable  to  the  em- 
ployer, even  though  she  may  be  held 
unavailable  for  work. 

In  "good  cause"  States  also,  this 
group  of  claimants  is  automatically 
disqualified  under  some  of  the  special 
disqualifications.  Thvis,  Indiana  and 
Utah  disqualify  those  who  leave  be- 
cause of  marital  obligations.  Seven 
other  States  (Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Wyoming)  disqualify  an  indi- 
vidual who  leaves  to  marry  or  "be- 
cause of  marriage." 

In  some  "good  cause"  States  with- 
out these  special  provisions  there  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  to  dis- 
qualify these  claimants  as  having  left 
without  good  cause  connected  with 
the  work.  These  States  have  also  in- 
dicated that  in  such  situations  the 


employer  should  be  protected  from  a 
charge  against  his  experience-rating 
account. 

Approximately  half  the  remaining 
"good  cause"  States  which  have  ruled 
on  the  question  hold  that  leaving  to 
join  a  serviceman  husband  is  "good 
cause,"  basing  their  conclusion  on 
consideration  of  sound  public  and 
social  policy.  Recently  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Superior  Court  said:  "It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  a  cause  more  im- 
pelling, more  humanly  justifiable, 
than  the  impulse  which  induces  a  de- 
voted wife  to  spend  with  a  husband, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  time  of  war,  what  may  prove  to  be 
the  last  days  they  shall  ever  be  to- 
gether on  earth.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
majority,  the  evidence  supports  the 
finding  of  the  board  that  she  did  not 
voluntarily  quit  without  good  cause.""" 
The  second  half  of  this  group  holds 
that  such  leaving  is  without  "good 
cause,"  generally  on  the  theory  that 
since  the  husband  is  subject  to  trans- 
fer at  all  times,  he  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  maintaining  a  home 
while  on  active  duty."^  Several  other 
"good  cause"  States  have  avoided 
ruling  on  the  voluntary-leaving  as- 
pect. Instead,  they  have  consistently 
held  the  claimant  unavailable  for 
work  because  of  her  admittedly  tran- 
sient status. 

Military  Service 

Voluntary-leaving  questions  arise 
when  a  man  leaves  work  because  he 
anticipates  induction  or  enlistment 
and  is  subsequently  unemployed  be- 
cause the  induction  is  delayed  or  he 
is  reclassified  or  rejected.  The  deci- 
sions generally  turn  on  the  basis  of  the 
employee's  belief  that  his  induction  is 
imminent  and  on  the  length  of  time 
intervening  between  his  leaving  and 
his  presumed  entrance  into  military 
service. 

Alabama,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin  have  adopted  statutory 
provisions  to  the  effect  that  the  dis- 
qualification shall  not  apply  to  claim- 
ants who  leave  employment  volun- 
tarily in  order  to  enter  or  enlist  in 
the  armed  forces.    An  amendment  to 


■II  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  v. 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board  of 
Revieio  and  Teicher  (footnote  23  above). 

^'-  In  one  State,  this  line  of  reasoning  de- 
veloped for  servicemen's  wives  has  also 
been  applied  to  wives  who  follow  their 
civilian  husbands  in  defense  work.  8406- 
Fla.  A,  Vol.  7,  No.  2. 


the  Connecticut  statute,  which  does 
not  discriminate  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary  leaving,  provides  that 
a  person  shall  not  be  ineligible  for 
benefits  if  his  leaving  is  "solely  by 
reason  of  governmental  regulation  or 
statute,  beyond  his  control."  Michi- 
gan holds  that  individuals  who  leave 
work  because  of  imminent  induction 
or  voluntary  enlistment  are  on  "leave 
of  absence"  for  the  duration  of  mili- 
tary service,  on  the  theory  that  the 
employer-employee  relationship  is  not 
severed.  Seven  other  jurisdictions 
(California,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Minne- 
sota, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia)  have  enacted  amendments 
stating  that  after  the  claimant  has 
been  honorably  discharged  from  mili- 
tary service,  he  shall  not  be  disquali- 
fied for  any  acts  prior  to  his  entry 
into  the  armed  forces. 

In  the  absence  of  these  special 
statutory  provisions,  leaving  upon  re- 
ceipt of  official  notice  to  report  for 
induction  generally  does  not  disqual- 
ify a  claimant,  since  such  a  separation 
is  either  with  "good  cause"  in  the 
"good  cause"  States,  or  is  "involun- 
tary" in  the  "attributable  to  the  em- 
ployer" States.  Some  States  have  held 
that  a  claimant  has  good  cause  for 
leaving  if  he  has  received  unofficial 
word  from  his  draft  board  that  he  will 
be  inducted  within  a  short  time  and 
if  he  resigns  in  the  natural  desire  to 
visit  parents  or  attend  to  his  personal 
affairs.  Terminating  employment  In 
advance  of  an  official  notice  of  induc- 
tion, however,  may  result  in  a  dis- 
qualification— as,  for  example,  leav- 
ing upon  receipt  of  a  1-A  classification 
without  definite  information  on  the 
date  of  induction,  or  leaving  to  visit 
a  draft  'ooard  in  another  State  or  to 
report  for  a  physical  examination, 
when  other  arrangements  could  have 
been  made.  A  claimant  may  be  held 
to  have  left  without  good  cause  if  an 
unreasonable  period  of  unemployment 
occurs  between  the  date  he  left  for 
induction  or  enlistment  and  his  en- 
trance into  actual  service,  or  if,  after 
his  rejection,  he  fails  to  report  to  his 
employer  or  to  seek  other  employ- 
ment. In  some  of  these  situations, 
even  though  no  disqualification  for 
voluntary  leaving  may  be  imposed,  the 
claimant's  availability  for  work  must 
be  determined  before  benefits  may  be 
paid. 

Leaving  work  to  enlist  is  "good 
cause"  in  the  majority  of  "good  cause" 
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States.  In  the  19  "attributable  to  em- 
ployer" jurisdictions,  leaving  to  en- 
list voluntarily,  as  distinguished  from 
induction  under  the  Selective  Seirice 
Act,  brings  up  the  distinction  between 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  reasons 
,  for  the  two  causes  of  leaving.  Five 
of  these  States  (Alabama,  Iowa,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan)  have  enacted 
amendments  or  have  adopted  policies 
providing  that  no  disqualification  is 
to  be  applied  for  leaving  to  enlist. 
In  addition,  Arizona  considers  both 
selection  under  the  draft  and  enlist- 
ment as  "involuntary"  separations, 
stating  that  a  person  who  sacrifices 
personal  interest  in  tlie  service  of  his 
country  does  not  deserve  a  disqualifi- 
cation; on  the  other  hand,  three 
States  (Colorado,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts) have  definitely  ruled  that 
leaving  to  enlist  is  not  good  cause  at- 
tributable to  the  employer. 

Citizenship 

A  small  group  of  cases  involve  aliens 
who   leave   worlc   because,  of  special 


wartime  restrictions  on  their  employ- 
ment. Aliens  who  are  separated  from 
employment  on  orders  of  the  War  or 
Navy  Departments  generally  are  not 
disqualified  for  leaving  voluntarily  or 
for  misconduct  in  connection  with  the 
worlc,  in  the  absence  of  actual  evi- 
dence. Aliens  who  have  left  because 
they  were  unable  to  perform  their 
evening  work  because  of  cvirfew  re- 
strictions have  not  been  disquali- 
fied for  leaving  voluntarily  without 
ifcod  cause,  and  have  been  held  eli- 
gible for  benefits  since  they  were 
available  for  work  during  14  hours  in 
the  daytime."  Occasionally,  claim- 
ants of  foreign  descent  and  aliens 
leave  because  of  the  fear  of  blame  for 
any  possible  sabotage  or  because  they 
have  been  falsely  accused  of  being 
Nazi  sympathizers.  In  such  cases  they 
have  been  held  to  have  left  with  good 
cause.  A  few  cases  involve  aliens  who 
left  rather  than  try  to  obtain  the 
necessary  permits  or  who  leave  be- 
cause, as  aliens,  they  had  been  trans- 
ferred. Such  claimants  were  disqual- 
ified. 


Suitable  Work 


Wartime  increases  in  job  opportu- 
nities and  the  crucial  importance  of 
placing  workers  in  essential  jobs  have 
combined  to  add  new  significance  to 
the  disqualification  for  refusal  of  suit- 
able work  contained  in  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws.  Al- 
though the  war  has  not  increased  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  some  areas 
or  occupations,  most  unemployment 
compensation  agencies  are  confronted 
with  a  tight  labor  market  in  which  the 
main  problem  is  finding  adequate 
manpower.  The  expansion  of  war 
work  and  its  geographic  concentra- 
tion have  raised  not  only  problems  of 
transferring  workers  from  waning 
civilian  pursuits  to  war  work  but  also 
problems  of  shifting  workers,  bag  and 
baggage,  from  areas  of  little  or  no 
work  to  labor-shortage  areas.  Hous- 
ing, transportation,  and  other  prob- 
lems have  been  unavoidable. 

As  a  result  of  this  wartime  situation, 
the  appeals  decisions  have  shown  a 
reevaluation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
statutory  disqualification  for  refusal 
of  "suitable  work."  This  phrase  is 
never  defined  explicitly  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws.  Instead, 
the  typical  statute  requires  that  the 


following  criteria  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  suitability  of  work:  the 
degree  of  risk  involved  to  the  worker's 
health,  safety,  and  morals;  his  phy- 
sical fitness  and  his  prior  training, 
experience,  prior  earnings,  and  length 
of  unemployment;  prospects  for  ob- 
taining local  work  in  his  customary 
occupation;  and  the  distance  of  the 
available  work  from  his  residence. 

All  State  laws  also  provide,  in  con- 
formance with  section  1603(a)  (5)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as 
amended,  certain  so-called  "labor 
standards,"  i.  e.,  that  benefits  shall 
not  be  denied  to  any  otherwise  eligible 
individual  for  refusing  to  accept  new 
work  if  the  position  offered  is  vacant 
due  directly  to  a  labor  dispute;  if  the 
wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions  of 
work  are  substantially  less  favorable 
to  the  individual  than  those  prevail- 
ing for  similar  work  in  the  locality;  or 
if,  as  a  condition  of  being  employed, 
the  individual  would  be  required  to 
join  a  company  union  or  to  resign 
from  or  refrain  from  joining  any 
bona  fide  labor  organization.    In  ad- 


dition, they  provide  that  no  such  v.^ork 
shall  be  deemed  suitable. 

Although  most  of  these  statutory 
standards  and  criteria  have  remained 
unchanged,  the  Florida,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin  laws "  have  been 
amended  to  require  consideration  of 
the  war  emergency  as  a  factor  in  in- 
stances of  work  refusal.  A  Florida 
referee  applied  tlie  new  law  to  a  67- 
year-old  carpenter  who  owned  his 
home  and  had  refused  work  as  a  ship- 
yard carpenter  600  miles  away.  The 
referee  held  that  work  which  in  less 
critical  periods  had  been  considered 
unsuitable,  because  of  the  weight 
given  the  criteria  enumerated  in  the 
Florida  law,  may  now  be  considered 
suitable  "because  of  the  imperative 
obligation  on  the  part  of  every  citizen 
to  make  all  possible  sacrifice  to  retain 
and  maintain  the  principles  upon 
which  our  democracy  and  form  of 
living  is  founded,  and  by  which  it  may 
continue."  The  weight  to  be  given 
the  statutory  criteria,  said  the  referee, 
"may  depend  upon  other  influencing 
factors,  such  as  the  present  critical 
manpower  shortage  in  essential  work 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  effort,  and  the  conse- 
quent classification  of  essential  and 
critical  industries  and  areas  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  the 
governmental  agencies  charged  with 
recruiting,  allocating  and  maintain- 
ing essential  war  workers." 

A  notable  dissent  from  this  domi- 
nant viewpoint  v/as  expressed  by  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court.'"  The  Col- 
orado Industrial  Commission  had  dis- 
qualified two  miners  who  refused  to 
accept  coal-mining  work  175  miles 
away  from  their  established  homes. 
The  disqualification  was  based  on 
shortage  of  coal  and  of  manpower  to 
mine  the  coal  needed  in  the  war  effort 
and  on  the  thesis  that  good  public 
policy  opposes  allowing  qualified  men 
to  remain  idle  while  war-essential 
jobs  go  unfilled.  The  court  replied: 
"While  we  can  understand  the  patri- 
otic motive  that  prompted  these  ex- 
pressions, the  commission  was  with- 
out legal  authority  to  place  the  deci- 
sive factor  in  the  case  on  this  basis. 
Its  only  source  of  authority  is  in  the 
statute." 


"  See   discussion   of   availability   under 
curfew  restrictions. 


«  See  Florida  U.  C.  Law,  sec.  443.06  (7); 
Washington  U.  C.  Act.  sec.  5e  (1);  and 
Wisconsin  U.  C.  Act,  sec.  108.04  (9). 

*'•' Industrial  Commission  v.  Lazar  and 
Parra.  8140-Colo.  Ct.  D.,  Vol.  6,  No.  9,  137 
P  (2d)  405. 
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Distance 

The  Florida  and  Colorado  decisions 
just  mentioned  are  a  fitting  introduc- 
tion to  the  "distance"  question.  Ra- 
tioned gas  and  tires,  overcrowded 
public  transportation,  shifts  of  job 
opportunities  to  new  localities,  hous- 
ing difficulties,  and  the  movement  of 
workers  in  pursuit  of  jobs  to  distant 
places  have  all  created  new  "distance" 
problems  in  determining  the  suitabil- 
ity of  work. 

The  cases  fall  into  three  groups: 
offers  of  work  in  distant  localities,  in- 
cluding offers  to  those  who  have  and 
to  those  who  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  traveling  substantial  dis- 
tances to  get  work;  work  requiring 
commuting  under  difficult  condi- 
tions; work  in  home  towns  to  those 
who  have  moved  away. 

Work  in  Distant  Places 

As  a  rule,  a  worker  who  formerly 
traveled  to  other  localities  to  seek  or 
to  accept  work  may  not  now  contend 
that  the  distance  of  the  offered  work 
justifies  a  refusal.  The  acute  man- 
power shortage  bolsters  this  view. 

But  the  decisions  differ  if  the  work- 
ers have  not  been  accustomed  to 
leaving  or  moving  to  accept  work. 
The  Colorado  Supreme  Court's  view 
on  this  point,  as  well  as  the  conflict- 
ing attitude  of  a  Florida  referee,  has 
already  been  noted.  In  a  number  of 
other  decisions  distance  alone  did  not 
make  the  work  unsuitable.  In  these 
decisions,  of  course,  one  of  the  fac- 
tors is  the  lack  of  work  for  the  claim- 
ant in  his  customary  occupation  at 
his  present  location. 

Work  Which  'Requires  Commuting 

The  second  group  of  cases,  involv- 
ing commuters  with  transportation 
difQculties,  includes  instances  rang- 
ing from  inconvenience  to  impossi- 
bility of  travel.  If  transportation  is 
not  available,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
worker  who  could  not  travel  16  miles 
from  her  home  to  work  because  she 
could  not  replace  the  worn  tires 
on  her  automobile,  the  work  is  gener- 
ally held  unsuitable."  Other  means 
of  transportation,  however,  must  be 
lacking.  PMrthermore,  the  burden 
is  usually  put  on  the  claimant  to 
show    that    he    investigated     other 


means  of  travel.  Except  when  an  un- 
reasonable personal  hardship  results, 
mere  inconvenience  or  travel  ex- 
pense is  usually  not  considered  good 
cause  for  refusing  work."  In  the 
light  of  such  additional  consideration 
as  wages  lower  than  union  rates, 
however,  some  decisions  hold  the 
work  to  be  unsuitable. 

Work  Where  Last  Etnployed 

The  third  group  includes  the  special 
problem  of  distance  created  by  the 
act  of  the  claimant  in  moving  from 
the  place  of  last  employment  or  from 
a  locality  in  which  work  is  available. 
The  concept  that  such  action  nullifies 
distance  as  a  factor  in  determining 
the  suitability  of  former  work  has  had 
judicial  sanction  in  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, and  West  Virginia.  In  Ex  parte 
Alabama  Textile  Products  Corp.,  the 
Alabama  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
married  woman  who  left  work  in  Ala- 
bama to  join  her  husband  in  New 
York  was  properly  disqualified  for  re- 
fusing an  offer  of  reemployment  by 
her  former  employer  in  Alabama. 
The  court  held  that  since  the  offered 
employment  had  been  suitable  for  her 
while  she  was  in  Alabama,  and  since 
she  had  voluntarily  put  distance  be- 
tween herself  and  the  job,  the  mere 
fact  of  her  removal  from  the  State 
did  not  render  the  work  unsuitable 
on  the  ground  of  distance."  More 
recently,  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
invoked  the  same  doctrine  and  not 
only  found  that  a  woman  who  re- 
fused reemployment  in  her  old  job, 
which  she  had  left  to  marry  and 
move  125  miles  away,  had  refused 
suitable  work  but  held  that  she  was 
unavailable  for  work  when  she  found 
no  work  in  her  new  locality." 

Nor  has  this  doctrine  been  confined 
to  women.  The  Circuit  Court  of 
Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia,  in 
the  U.  S.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  case  =°  an- 
ticipated the  Georgia  court's  decision 
but  applied  it  to  all  workers  who 
moved  away  from  their  former  work 


« See  also  section  on  "Availability  for 
Work." 


"But  see  sec.  506.1  (c)  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Unemployment  Insurance  Law  and 
sec.  1345-6e  (3)  of  the  Ohio  U.  C.  Law, 
which  provide  that  there  shall  he  no  dis- 
qualification if  commuting  involves  an 
expense  substantially  greater  than  that 
required  for  the  former  work,  unless  the 
expense  is  provided  for. 

«7482-Ala.  Ct.  D.,  Vol.  5,  No.  8.  7  So. 
(2d.)  303. 

fofjuiet  V.  Schwob  Mfg.  Co.  (footnote  4 
above). 

'"  See  footnote  6  above. 


after  leaving  voluntarily  without  good 
cause.  These  views  are  reflected  in 
the  laws  of  Alabama,"  West  Virginia," 
and  Colorado,"^'  which  provide,  in  gen- 
eral, that  distance  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  factor  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  work  if  the  work  offered 
is  in  the  same  location  as  the  last 
previous  regular  place  of  employment 
and  if  the  employee  left  such  employ- 
ment voluntarily  without  good  cause 
connected  with  the  employment. 

The  majority  of  the  States  have 
held,  however,  particularly  for  mar- 
ried claimants  who  leave  work  and 
establish  homes  elsewhere  with  their 
families,  that  reemployment  which 
would  require  a  claimant  to  live  apart 
from  his  family  is  not  suitable. 

Risks  to  Health,  Safety,  and 
Morals 

Although  advanced  age,  injury,  ill- 
ness, and  pregnancy  are  all  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  suitability  of 
offered  work  or  good  cause  for  its  re- 
fusal, specific  information  may  be 
sought  from  the  claimant's  physician 
on  the  work  the  claimant  may  do. 
Thus  a  North  Carolina  policy  state- 
ment provides  that,  if  the  claimant's 
physical  condition  is  in  issue,  no 
physician's  certificate  is  required  if 
the  claimant's  condition  is  obvious. 
For  such  diseases  as  arrested  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis  a  physician's  opinion 
may  be  required  to  determine  what 
work  the  claimant  may  perform. 

The  profound  changes  in  working 
conditions  to  meet  the  war's  produc- 
tion requirements  have  stressed 
"health"  causes  for  refusing  work. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  changes 
is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  "night 
work."  In  some  States  such  work  is 
considered  unsuitable,  particularly 
for  women,  regardless  of  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  during  the  war  of 
laws  prohibiting  night  work  by  wom- 
en; in  others,  the  effect  on  health 
must  be  shown.  In  the  latter  group 
a  split  occurs,  depending  on  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  personal  factors 
or  the  working  conditions.  Thus  a 
woman  who,  according  to  her  physi- 
cian, was  physically  unable  to  work  at 


^1  Alabama  U.  C.  Law,  sec.  214K  (1). 

^West  Virginia  U.  C.  Law,  art.  VI,  sec. 
5  (6).  This  amendment,  enacted  while 
the  U.  S.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  case  was  pend- 
ing, was  not  applicable  to  the  case. 

=2  Colorado  Employment  Security  Act, 
sec.  5  (c)  (3) ,  antedates  the  Alabama  Tex- 
tile Products  Corp.  case. 
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night  was  disqualified  for  refusing 
such  worlc  in  a  factory  equipped  with 
modern  comforts  and  conveniences, 
including  an  abundance  of  light  and 
air.  In  another  State,  a  man  who 
lost  weight  because  of  night  work  and 
was  unable  to  sleep  during  the  day 
was  not  disqualified. 

Prior  Training  and  Work 
Prospects 

Prior  training  and  prospects  of 
other  work  are  the  two  criteria  of 
suitable  work  which  most  generally 
have  shown  the  strain  of  wartime  re- 
evaluation  of  statutory  criteria,  i  Ap- 
peals decisions,  however,  indicate  wide 
diversity  in  the  degree  of  changed 
emphasis  considered  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  with  due  regard  for 
war  needs.  If  a  worker's  prospects 
of  getting  his  customary  work  are  rea- 
sonably certain,  little  departure  is 
shown  from  the  pre-war  view  that  he 
may  refuse,  as  unsuitable,  work  which 
requires  little  or  no  prior  experience 
and  training  or  which  would  "down- 
grade" him  to  a  job  substantially 
below  his  present  skills.  When  pros- 
pects for  employment  in  the  claim- 
ant's usual  occupation  have  dwin- 
dled seriously  because  of  economic 
dislocations,  however,  wartime  deci- 
sions show  no  such  uniform  approach 
in  determining  the  suitability  of  other 
work. 

The  appeals  decisions  show  three 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  the 
worker  faced  with  a  vanishing  demand 
for  his  usual  skills:  full  consideration 
is  given  his  experience  and  training; 
any  work  which  he  can  do,  regardless 
of  his  prior  training  and  experience, 
is  suitable;  or  essential  work  to  which. 
he  may  readily  convert  his  present 
skills  is  suitable. 

Consideration  of  Prior  Experience 

The  first  approach,  adopted  by  a 
number  of  State  appeal  bodies,  is  well 
stated  in  a  Pennsylvania  decision  "  in 
which  a  bricklayer  was  not  disqualified 
for  refusing  to  accept  work  as  a 
laborer.  "  'Suitable  employment' 
implies  fitting  the  type  of  skill  which 
the  employee  possesses  to  a  job  which 
requires  that  particular  skill.  It  also 
implies  a  reasonable  ratio  between  the 
degree  of  employee  and  job  skills.  A 
laborer  could  not  fill  a  machinist's 
place,  because  he  lacks  the  experience 


and  training  needed  in  that  work. 
A  machinist,  if  physically  able,  could 
do  a  laborer's  work,  since  it  demands 
no  qualifications  other  than  a  strong 
constitution  and  a  will  to  work.  How- 
ever, although  these  jobs  may  be 
transferable  in  one  direction  such  a 
transfer  would  be  a  misuse  of  a  valu- 
able skill,  and  a  waste  of  employment 
resources.  Over  a  period  of  years  the 
claimant  has  acquired  a  special  skill 
and  aptitude  in  his  chosen  work  of 
bricklaying.  .  .  For  the  Bureau  to 
rely  solely  on  his  ability  to  perform 
the  proffered  work,  despite  his  previ- 
ous skill  in  another  field,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  referee,  carrying  the 
test  too  far.  11  this  is  permitted, 
where  then,  are  we  going  to  draw  the 
hne?" 

Referral  to  Any  Work 

The  second  group  of  cases  includes 
decisions  which  give  little  or  no  weight 
to  prior  training  and  experience. 
The  weight  given  this  factor  is  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  claimant's  length  of 
unemployment.  Although  long  un- 
employment and  scant  prospects  of 
jobs  in  the  worker's  regular  occupa- 
tion are  common  to  these  cases,  the 
decisions  attach  differing  weights  to 
other  criteria  which  make  the  offered 
work  suitable.  Some  infer  or  declare 
that  the  mere  fact  that  the  claimant 
is  referred  to  a  job  by  the  employment 
service  conclusively  indicates  its  suit- 
ability. In  the  Kresge  case  a  woman 
left  her  job  shortly  before  her  mar- 
riage and  later  made  no  effort  to  ac- 
cept her  former  employer's  offer  of  re- 
employment through  the  employment 
service.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri agreed  that  the  claimant  should 
have  been  disqualified  for  a  refusal  of 
suitable  work  and  adopted  an  opinion 
which  says:  "When  the  Missouri 
State  Employment  Service  tendered 
[the  claimant]  her  employer's  offer  of 
re-employment,  a  presumption  should 
sxist  that  it  considered  the  work  prima 
facie  suitable.  There  is  no  showing 
upon  any  hearing  had  that  the  work 
here  involved  was  not  suitable.""  In 
other  decisions,  in  view  of  the  man- 
power shortage,  the  fact  that  the  work 
is  in  an  essential  industry  indicates 
its  suitability.  Others  strongly  imply 
that  any  work  requiring  no  experience 
or  training  or  any  work  for  which  the 


"Pa.  44^-IB-99-A-976,  not  published. 


"  S,  .S.  Kresge  Co.  v.  U.  C.  Commission 
and  Forsyth,  8342-Mo.  Ct.  D.,  Vol.  7,  No.  1, 
349-Mo.  590,  162  S.  W.  (2d)  838. 


employer  deems  the  claimant  qualified 
is  suitable. 

Essential  Work 

At  least  two  States  (Mississippi, 
New  York)  have  attempted  a  more 
scientific  basis  for  determining  the 
suitability  of  work  offered  claimants 
who  have  little  or  no  prospect  of  work 
utilizing  their  prior  training  and  ex- 
perience. These  States  consider  the 
element  of  similarity  between  the 
skiUs  required  in  the  job  offered,  usu- 
ally a  defense  job,  and  the  worker's 
present  skills.  Sometimes  "conver- 
sion tables"  are  used  to  "convert"  the 
worker's  usual  skill  to  the  highest  and 
most  closely  related  "essential"  skill. 
Such  a  table,  detailing  the  skills  of 
construction  workers  and  the  paral- 
lel skills  in  shipyards  to  which  they 
may  be  readily  converted,  has  been 
used  with  apparent  success  in  New 
York. 

The  three  groups  just  discussed  are 
not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive. 
Whether  or  not  a  decision  falls  in  any 
one  group  may  depend  on  the  pres- 
sure of  the  manpower  shortage,  the 
formulation  of  "conversion"  tables, 
and  comparisons  between  job  pros- 
pects in  the  worker's  usual  occupa- 
tion and  in  other  occupations,  essen- 
tial and  otherwise.  Nevertheless, 
under  a  particular  set  of  facts,  the 
State  appeals  decisions  differ  mark- 
edly in  the  weight  they  attach  to  the 
worker's  desire  to  conserve  his  pres- 
ent skills.  The  three  groups  consti- 
tute a  rough  general  description  of 
these  differences. 

Domestic  Circumstances 

The  influx  of  women  into  industry 
has  high  lighted  problems  which  were 
not  too  apparent  before  the  war. 
Many  women  prefer  certain  work 
shifts  and  refuse  to  accept  work  on 
others,  because  work  on  these  un- 
popular shifts  would  leave  their  chil- 
dren without  care,  would  not  permit 
them  to  prepare  family  meals,  or 
would  otherwise  interfere  with  their 
family  life.  The  War  Manpower 
Commission  has  urged  communities 
and  industry  to  make  special  arrange- 
ments to  permit  working  women  to 
maintain  a  reasonably  normal  family 
life.  A  large  number  of  appeals  de- 
cisions, however,  have  met  this  prob- 
lem by  a  blanket  riHing  that  the  mere 
fact  that  the  hours  of  work  would 
disrupt  domestic  arrangements  either 
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does  not  make  the  work  unsuitable  or 
does  not  justify  its  refusal.  Decisions 
disqualifying  women  for  refusing  such 
work  often  stress  the  prevalence  of 
night  work  and  long  hours  in  industry 
today. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut, 
Hartford  County,  in  Dinovellis  v. 
Danaher^"  strongly  expressed  this 
view.  Referring  to  the  criteria  of 
suitability  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
necticut law,  the  court  said:  "Among 
them  is  none  which  describes  an 
offered  or  available  employment  as 
unsuitable  because  of  the  hours  of 
the  day  or  night  when  it  is  required 
that  work  be  performed,  and  none 
which  excuses  an  actual  or  potential 
recipient  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act 
from  a  willingness  to  accept  employ- 
ment because  of  the  difficulty  of  per- 
sonal adjustment  to  the  hours  there- 
of or  the  inconvenience  to  such  per- 
son or  his  family." 

Sometimes  accumulated  hardship^ 
involved  in  accepting  the  work  create 
good  cause  for  its  refusal.  There  are 
still  a  number  of  States "  in  which 
refusals  of  work  because  of  domestic 
difficulties  are  held  to  be  "with  good 
cause,"  although  such  holdings  in 
many  cases  are  accompanied  by  a 
holding  that  the  claimant  is  unavail- 
able for  work."  These  decisions  are 
generally  based  on  a  broad  public 
policy  of  fostering  proper  home  con- 
ditions. 

Wages 

The  laws  of  six  States  (Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  California,  Connecticut, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin)  do  not  provide 
for  using  prior  earnings  as  a  factor  in 
determining  suitability  of  work.  The 
last  four  States  provide,  in  general, 
that  the  benefit  rate  shall  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  comparison. 

The  strongest  noticeable  trend  is  a 
tendency  to  disregard  prior  earnings 
and  to  consider  work  suitable  if  the 
wages  are  those  prevailing  in  the  com- 
munity for  similar  work.  States 
which    give    consideration    to    prior 


"  The  claimant  who  could  accept  em- 
ployment only  on  the  day  shift  becaiise 
she  could  not  make  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  her  children  during  night 
hours  was  held  to  be  unavailable  for 
work.  For  further  discussion,  see  section 
on  "Availability  tor  Work." 

"  New  York  In  practically  all  cases  has 
taken  Into  consideration  conditions  dur- 
ing the  period  In  which  claimant  built  up 
her  wage  credits,  and  If  these  conditions 
still  exist,  they  constitute  good  cause  for 
refusing  work. 

■^  See  "Availability  for  Work." 


earnings  have  in  a  great  many  cases 
refused  to  accept  the  most  recent 
earnings,  usually  received  in  war  in- 
dustries, as  the  sole  basis  for  com- 
parison, but  have  attempted  to  go 
back  to  the  wages- earned  in  "normal" 
times.  By  contrast,  in  a  small  group 
of  cases,  claimants  who  refused  work 
at  less  than  their  most  recent  earnings 
because  of  the  higher  cost  of  living 
have  not  been  disqualified.  But  in 
all  cases,  the  weight  given  prior  earn- 
ings is  greatly  influenced  by  the  work 
prospects  in  the  claimant's  regular 
occupation. 

War  Controls 

The  War  Manpower  Commission's 
efforts  to  encourage  the  free  flow  of 
workers  from  less  essential  occupa- 
tions, to  prevent  aimless  turn-over  of 
essential  workers,  and  to  deter  work- 
ers from  returning  to  less  essential  oc- 
cupations have  created  a  fear  in  the 
minds  of  some  "less  essential"  work- 
ers that  they  would  be  "frozen"  in  any 
essentia!  jobs  they  accepted.  Such 
workers  have  often  not  understood 
that  accepting  essential  work  will  not 
prevent  their  transfer  to  other  essen- 
tial work  which  would  utilize  any 
higher  war-needed  skills  they  may 
possess. 

As  a  rule,  this  fear  of  being  "frozen" 
has  not  been  considered  good  cause 
for  refusing  work.  Some  decisions 
reach  this  conclusion  by  emphasizing 
the  machinery  for  transfering  workers 
to  jobs  requiring  higher  essential 
skills.  Others  stress  the  reason  for 
"freezing,"  namely,  the  need  for  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  manpower  for  es- 
sential or  critical  industries.  Occa- 
sionally, disparity  between  the  claim- 
ant's usual  earnings  and  substantially 
lower  earnings  in  the  essential  job 
offered  has  led  to  decisions  that  the 
claimant's  fear  of  being  "frozen"  was 
good  cause  for  refusing  the  job. 

Conscientious  Objections 

A  special  personal  problem  made 
more  acute  during  the  war  has  been 
whether  the  fact  that  all-out  war  pro- 
duction is  essential  should  interfere 
with  a  worker's  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  accepting  a  job.  Most  of  the 
few  cases  in  point  do  not  disqualify 
claimants  with  genuine  objections. 
In  California  it  was  held  that  an  air- 
craft welder  who  refused  Saturday 
work  because  of  his  active  member- 
ship in  a  church  which  did  not  per- 


mit Saturday  work  should  not  be 
disqualified.  In  Iowa,  a  radial  drill 
operator  who  acted  as  a  minister  on 
Sundays  and  Wednesday  evenings  and 
refused  to  take  work  under  a  changed 
schedule  which  would  have  required 
him  to  discontinue  the  church  serv- 
ices was  not  disqualified.  And  in 
Oklahoma,  a  decision  on  a  first  appeal 
held  that,  in  view  of  the  recognition 
by  both  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments of  the  rights  of  conscientious 
objectors  to  refuse  war  service,  work 
in  an  aircraft  factory  was  unsuitable 
for  a  claimant  who  conscientiously 
objected  to  making  engines  of  war. 

The  lone  dissenting  decision  found 
is  a  Georgia  case.  Since  the  claim- 
ant's objection  resulted  in  voluntary 
unemployment  at  a  time  when  his 
services  were  urgently  needed  in  the 
national  emergency,  the  appeal  tri- 
bunal disqualified  a  loom  fixer  who 
refused,  on  conscientious  grounds,  a 
job  involving  Sunday  work. 

Conclusions 

The  suitable-work  decisions  appear 
to  have  traveled  far  from  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  during  the  years  be- 
fore the  war.  The  specific  trends 
make  abundantly  clear  that  new  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  given  new 
meanings  to  established  statutory  lan- 
guage. The  increase  in  job  openings, 
the  critical  shortage  of  manpower  for 
wartime  uses,  the  desire  to  apply  the 
broad  provisions  of  unemployment 
compensation  laws  so  as  to  advance 
and  not  hamper  the  war  effort  have 
combined  to  produce  two  outstanding 
characteristics  of  rulings  on  suitable 
work — a  change  in  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  various  criteria  of 
suitability  set  forth  in  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws,  and  an  in- 
creasing concern  for  national  and 
State  interests  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  individual. 

Although  evidence  presented  by 
claimants  on  risks  to  health,  safety, 
and  morals  is  carefully  scrutinized, 
this  factor  has  encountered  the  least 
change  in  emphasis.  Prior  earnings 
have  declined  in  importance  as  a  yard- 
stick of  suitable  work  except  in  some 
areas  of  concentrated  defense  indus- 
try where  wages  have  climbed  consid- 
erably. Most  States  have  tended  to 
consider  work  suitable  insofar  as 
wages  are  concerned  if  the  pay  is  at 
the  prevailing  rate  in  the  community. 
The  tests  of  prior  training  and  experi- 
(Continued  on  page  I46) 
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January  1:  Unemployment  compen- 
sation— Experience-rating  provi- 
sions of  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  allowing  variation 
in  employer  rates  of  contribution 
in  accordance  with  the  employer's 
unemployment  experience  or  the 
status  of  his  reserve  account  become 
effective  in  2  additional  States — 
Illinois  and  North  Carolina — bring- 
ing to  36  the  number  of  States  with 
variable  rates  in  effect.  Similar 
provisions  become  effective  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Maine, 
and  Maryland  in  July  1943.  (See 
1942  Yearbook,  p.  8,  and  1941  Year- 
book, p.  1,  items  for  January  1  for 
34  States  in  which  experience-rat- 
ing provisions  became  effective 
prior  to  1943.)  "War-risk"  contri- 
bution rates,  (higher  rates  for  spec- 
ified employers)  adopted  by  10 
States  in  1943,  become  effective  in 
Oklahoma  and  Minnesota  at  begin- 
ning of  1943,  in  Alabama  on  April 
1,  in  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  on 
July  1,  and  in  Ohio  at  beginning  of 
1944. 

PxTBLic  ASSISTANCE — First  Federal 
grants  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
in  Kentucky  made  available  under 
plan  approved  December  29,  1942. 

January  7:  Social  secukity  exten- 
sion— In  his  message  to  Congress 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  the  Presi- 
dent says:  ".  .  .  our  boys  at  the 
front  are  concerned  with  two  broad 
aims  beyond  the  winning  of  the 
war  ...  a  lasting  peace  and  .  .  . 
permanent  employment  for  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their 
neighbors  when  they  are  mustered 
out  .  .  .  Our  young  men  and  wom- 
en ..  .  want  assurance  against  the 
evils  of  all  major  economic  hazards 
.  .  .  This  great  Government  can 
and  must  provide  this  assurance. 
...  it  is  wholly  possible  that  free- 
dom from  want^the  right  of  em- 
ployment and  the  right  of  assur- 
ance against  life's  hazards — will 
loom  very  large  as  a  task  of  Amer- 
ica during  the  coming  2  years."  (H. 
Doc.  1,  78th  Cong.) 

January  11:  Social  sectjrity  exten- 
sion— The  President's  budget  mes- 
sage to  Congress  declares:   "Free- 
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dom  from  want  for  everybody, 
everywhere,  is  no  longer  a  Utopian 
dream.  .  .  The  soldiers  of  the  fight- 
ing forces  and  the  workmen  en- 
gaged in  military  production  want 
to  be  assured  that  they  will  return 
to  a  life  of  opportunity  and  security 
in  a  society  of  free  men."  (H.  Doc. 
27,  78th  Cong.) 

January  18:  Health  and  welfare — 
Supreme  Court,  upholding  convic- 
tion of  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  District  Medical  Society  for 
violation  of  Sherman  antitrust  law, 
declares  that  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise organized  to  procure  medical 
services  for  its  members  is  engaged 
in  business  or  trade  and  that 
professional  bodies  may  be  prose- 
cuted for  obstructing  such  business. 
(American  Medical  Association  v. 
United  States  and  Medical  Society 
of  D.  C.  v.  United  States,  U.  S.  Re- 
ports 317  U.  S.  519.) 

January  19:  Foreign  systems:  Mex- 
ico— Social  Insurance  Act  pro- 
mulgated; to  authorize  compulsory 
insurance  against  risks  of  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  disease,  sick- 
ness, maternity,  invalidity,  old  age, 
and  death  for  all  workers  employed 
in  mining.  Industry,  transportation, 
and  commerce,  and  their  depend- 
ents; noncovered  workers  may  in- 
sure on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  all 
workers  may  contribute  toward 
supplementary  insurance. 

January  20:  Foreign  systems:  Urtt- 
GTJAY — Insurance  coverage  against 
risks  of  old  age,  unemployment,  dis- 
ability, and  death  of  the  wage 
earner  is  extended  to  all  agricultural 
workers,  including  employers. 

March  1:  Public  assistance — Sus- 
pension of  food  stamp  program  be- 
comes effective.  Food  Distribution 
Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  continue  direct 
distribution  of  surplus  commodities 
to  extent  that  stock  permits.  (See 
also  items  for  April  30  and  June  30.) 

Unemployment  compensation — A 
company  ordered  by  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  reinstate  em- 
ployees with  back  pay  cannot  de- 
duct   unemployment    benefits    re- 


ceived by  the  employees  while  idle. 
(Marshall  Field  &  Co.  v.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  318  U.  S. 
253.) 

March  10:  Social  security  propos- 
als— The  President  sends  Congress 
report  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  recommending  pro- 
grams for  inclusive  protection 
against  fear  of  old  age,  want,  de- 
pendency, sickness,  unemployment, 
and  accident.  Immediate  proposals 
include  (a)  disability  insurance;  (b) 
extended  coverage  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insui'ance  and  provision 
for  adequate  minimum  benefits; 
(c)  broadened  unemployment  com- 
pensation coverage,  with  benefits 
payable  at  higher  levels  for  26 
weeks,  dependents'  benefits,  and  re- 
placement of  present  Federal-State 
systems  by  a  Federal  system  with  a 
single  national  fund;  (d)  Federal 
financial  aid  to  States  for  general 
assistance  on  same  basis  as  for  spe- 
cial types  of  public  assistance;  (e) 
adjustment  of  Federal  aid  to  States 
for  special  types  of  public  assistance 
to  State  differences  in  need  and  fi- 
nancial capacity;  and  (f)  public 
social  services  essential  to  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of 
the  population,  and  public  provision 
for  medical  care. 

March  16:  Foreign  systems:  Can- 
ada— Proposals  are  submitted  to  leg- 
islative committee  for  compulsory 
Dominion-wide  health  insurance  fi- 
nanced from  employer  and  em- 
ployee contributions  and  public 
funds;  children's  allowances;  in- 
creased unemployment  benefits  for 
workers  with  dependents;  low-er  age 
requirements  for  old-age  assistance; 
contributory  insurance  to  provide 
pensions  for  widows,  aged  and  dis- 
abled persons;  and  funeral  benefits. 

March  17:  Health  and  welfare — 
Medical  and  hospital  treatment, 
domiciliary  care,  and  burial  benefits 
to  which  veterans  of  World  War  I 
are  entitled  are  extended  to  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II,  including 
members  of  the  women's  corps 
(P.  L.  10,  78th  Cong.,  H.  Kept.  115; 
S.  Rept.  96),  amending  Veterans 
Regulations. 

March  IS:  Health  and  welfare — 
Medical  and  hospital  and  infant 
care  for  wives  and  infants  of  en- 
listed men  in  4th.  5th.  6th,  and  7th 
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grades  of  armed  forces  authorized 
(P.  L.  11,  78th  Cong.,  H.  Repts.  170, 
249;  S.  Rept.  98^ ,  providing  Federal 
grants  to  State  health  departments 
as  in  maternal  and  child  welfare 
program  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

March  20:  Foreign  systems:  Aus- 
tralia— A  Commonwealth,  act  es- 
tablishing a  National  Welfare  Fund 
is  assented  to ;  the  act  provides  that 
moneys  in  the  fimd  be  used  for 
health  services,  unemployment  or 
sickness  benefits,  family  allowances 
or  other  social  services,  including 
maternity  allowances  and  funeral 
benefit  for  pensioners. 

March  24:  Old-age  and  survivors 
INSURANCE  COVERAGE — Soclal  Secu- 
rity Act  and  corresponding  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provisions  amended 
for  the  duration  to  cover  seamen 
employed  by  or  through  War  Ship- 
ping Administration.  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  authorized  to 
make  wage  deductions  and  tax  con- 
tributions as  though  it  were  a  pri- 
vate employer.  Determinations  of 
performance  of  such  services  and 
periods  of  service  are  to  be  made 
by  War  Shipping  Administa-ation 
and  accepted  by  Social  Security 
Board  as  final  and  conclusive. 
Provisions  retroactive  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1941,  include  services  per- 
formed prior  to  February  11,  1942, 
by  seamen  employed  through  the 
U.  S.  Mai'itime  Commission.  (P. 
L.  17,  78th  Cong.,  H.  Repts.  107,  248; 
S.  Rept.  62.) 

Vocational  rehabilitation — 
Training  for  disabled  veterans  to  be 
provided  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  through  utilizing 
and  extending  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration facilities  and  utUiztng  those 
of  other  Government  agencies. 
During  training  the  veteran  is  to  be 
rated  as  totally  disabled  and  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  based  on  such 
rating.  (P.  L.  16,  78th  Cong.,  S. 
Rept.  78;  H.  Rept.  234.) 

March  26:  War  security  programs — 
First  disability  payment  made  to  a 
civilian  defense  worker  under  the 
civilian  war  benefits  program.  (See 
item  for  July  1.) 

April  29:  Health  and  welfare — Of- 
fice of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services  is  abolished  by  Executive 
Order  No.  9338  which  transfers  its 
functions,  duties,  and  powers  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Under 
this  order,  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator establishes  within  his  ofBce 


an  OfBce  of  Community  War  Serv- 
ices and  a  Committee  on  Physical 
Fitness. 

Public  assistance — During  war 
emergency,  States  may  continue  to 
pay,  with  Federal  participation,  old- 
age  assistance  to  recipients  at  rates 
paid  in  April  1943  without  consider- 
ing additional  income  derived  from 
agricultural  labor  as  part  of  re- 
sources in  determining  need.  (P.  L. 
45,  78th  Cong.,  H.  Repts.  246,  358; 
S.  Rept.  157).  (See  item  for  June 
9.) 

April  30:  Public  aid — Distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  for  school 
lunches  discontinued  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  (See  also 
items  for  March  1  and  June  30.) 

May  10:  Health  and  welfare — Ex- 
pansion of  facilities  for  hospitaliza- 
tion of  dependents  of  naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  personnel  authorized. 
(P.  L.  51,  78th  Cong.,  H.  Rept.  193.) 

June  9:  Public  assistance — Old-age 
assistance  payments  with  Federal 
participation  at  rate  paid  in  July 
1943  may  be  paid  by  States  to  re- 
cipients with  agricultural  earnings 
without  regard  to  increase  in  re- 
sources from  such  wages  (P.  L.  67, 
78th  Cong.,  amending  P.  L.  45,  78th 
Cong.).     (See  item  for  April  29.) 

June  15:  Health  and  welfare — Fed- 
eral grants  to  institutions  are  au- 
thorized to  facilitate  training 
nm'ses  for  armed  forces,  govern- 
mental and  civilian  hospitals, 
health  agencies,  and  war  industries. 
(P.  L.  74,  78th  Cong.,  H.  Rept.  442; 
S.  Rept.  263.) 

June  22:  Public  aid — Federal  funds 
authorized  for  work  relief  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  July 
1-November  30,  1943.  (P.  L.  86, 
78th  Cong.,  H.  Rept.  506;  S.  Rept. 
270.) 

June  23:  Reemployment  rights — 
Rights  to  former  jobs  are  to  be 
maintained  for  persons  who  leave 
their  positions  to  serve  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  after  May  1,  1940, 
and  before  the  termination  of  the 
present  emergency.  (P.  L.  87,  78th 
Cong.,  H.  Rept.  106;  S.  Rept.  262.) 

June  30:  Public  aid — Distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  to  public 
assistance  recipients  discontinued 
by  Department  of  Agriculture  (see 
items  for  March  1  and  April  30). 
With  full  liquidation  of  projects  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration 
and  student  work  program  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  all 
Federal  emergency  public  aid  be- 
gun in  the  1930's  (see  1942  Year- 


book, pp.  9,  11,  14,  items  for  Febru- 
ary 27,  July  2,  December  4;  had 
been  terminated  by  the  end  of  June. 
Federal  financial  participation  in 
public  aid  therefore  becomes  lim- 
ited to  special  types  of  public  assist- 
ance under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

July  1:  Servicemen's  benefits — En- 
listed personnel  of  Women's  Army 
Corps  estabUshed  by  P.  L.  110,  78th 
Cong,  (amending  P.  L.  554,  77th 
Cong.,  approved  May  14,  1942)  and 
their  dependents  are  to  be  entitled 
to  the  same  allowances  or  benefits 
as  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  and 
their  dependents;  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Corps  and  their  de- 
pendents are  to  be  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  and  benefits  as  tempo- 
rary officers  of  the  Army. 

War  security  programs  —  The 
President,  in  a  letter  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  extends  allotment 
for  war  security  programs  from 
funds  authorized  under  the  Urgent 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1943 
(P.  L.  132,  78th  Cong.).  (See  1942 
Yearbook,  pp.  8-14,  items  for  Febru- 
ary 6,  10,  25,  26;  March  3,  11,  18, 
19,  20,  23,  24;  April  8;  May  26;  July 
1;  September  4;  October  5;  Novem- 
ber 5;  and  December  2.) 

July  5:  Social  Security  Board  mem- 
bership— Reappointment  of  Mrs. 
Ellen  S.  Woodward  of  Mississippi  as 
a  member  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  confirmed  by  Senate  for  the 
term  expiring  August  13,  1949. 

July  6:  Vocational  rehabiliiation — 
Existing  program  greatly  expanded 
and  to  be  operated  under  State 
principles  approved  by  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator.  Federal 
grants  to  States  are  to  cover  all  ad- 
ministrative costs,  costs  of  all  serv- 
ices for  war-disabled  civilians,  and 
half  the  costs  of  services  to  other 
civilians.  (Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1943,  P.  L. 
113,  78th  Cong.,  H.  Repts.  426,  613;  S. 
Rept.  320.) 

July  8:  Old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance— ^Regulations  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  for  pref- 
erential income-tax  treatment  of 
employees'  pension,  stock  bonus, 
and  profit-sharing  trusts  provide 
that  plans  which  differentiate 
between  employees  above  and  be- 
low a  given  level  of  earnings  must 
be  integrated  with  social  security 
system  to  prevent  disproportionate 
benefits  to  the  higher-paid  em- 
ployees. (.Internal  Revenue  Bul- 
letin, 1943-15,  Mim.  5539.") 
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Table  44. — Distribution  of  civilian  population  ant/  total  income  payments  in  1943,  and  Federal  aid  in  fiscal  year  1942-43,  by  State 


Civilian 
popula- 
tion, 
as  of 
Mar.  1, 
1943" 
[In  thou- 
sands '] 


Income  payments,  cal- 
endar   year    1943  3 


Federal  aid,  fiscal  years  '  (in  thousand-^  'j 


Total  (in 
millions ') 


Per 
capita 


Total 


Social  security  and  related  services 


Total 


Assistance 
payments 

and 
adminis- 
tration 6 


Employ- 
ment 
security 
adminis- 
tratlon«    I  services  ■  , 


Health      Educa- 
and  t'°°' 


Public 

roads 


Develop- 
ment and 
conserva- 
tion of 
natural 
resources ' 


Fiscal  year: 
1936-37... 
1937-38... 
1938-39... 
1939-40... 
1940-41... 
1941-12... 
1942-43... 


128,231 


$138, 101 


$1,031 


$650, 387 
578,  456 
672, 964 
677,414 
716,  224 
779, 073 
827,  939 


$171, 266 
280,  997 
328,  402 
359, 242 
426, 986 
464,  710 
472, 091 


$143,  934 
216,  074 
246,  898 
271, 131 
329,  845 
374,  568 
396,  449 


$11,484 
45,  939 
62,858 
61,  680 
66, 195 
55,644 
39,  480 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida. 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. . 
Maine 


2,786 


1,745 


603 


579 
1,817 
7,471 
1.059 
1,759 
271 
834 
2,080 

3,027 


Maryland... 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 
Puerto  Rico 


468 
7,623 
3,397 
2,309 
1,707 
2,608 
2,340 

795 

1,968 

4.116 

5,282 

2,641 

2,030 

3,676 

479 

1,194 

137 

454 

4,103 

496 

12,684 

3,425 

541 

6,822 

2,101 

1,152 

9,458 


565 

956 

12.  097 

1,104 

2,585 

383 

1,474 

2,072 

2,088 


806 

612 
1,429 

960 
1,452 
1,361 
1,304 

874 

647 


Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands.. 

Virginia _ 

Washington 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


696 
1,832 

660 
2,864 
6,341 

585 

321 


2,770 
1,848 

1,749 

2,967 

232 


476 
9,434 
3,711 
2,281 
1,786 
1,664 
1,825 

847 

2,357 

6,112 

6,669 

2,362 

1.079 

3,361 

498 

1,152 

202 

381 

5,294 

350 

17,  361 

2,261 

526 

8,291 

1,580 

1.517 

9,921 


955 
1,226 
1,092 

983 
1,003 

609 

714 
1,036 

1,200 

1,201 

1,230 

915 

484 

896 

1,029 

937 

1.397 

827 

1,282 
656 

1,340 
619 
971 

1,204 
729 

1,229 

1,048 


970 
1,125 

488 
1,919 
6,702 

639 

291 


1,292 
676 
846 
649 
818 

1,009 
891 


2,362 
2,782 

1,207 

3,021 

239 


820 


1,003 
938 


12,  612 

1,488 

6,422 

8,662 

76. 692 

14,856 

7,824 

1,714 

l«4,353 

12,  456 

16,  271 
2,624 
4,986 
48, 192 
21,669 
14,  869 
11,186 

13,  216 
13, 662 

6,237 

12,  691 

30, 206 

36,  221 

18,828 

8,593 

23,  919 

4,739 

8,421 

3,473 

3,450 

14,  890 
3.820 

53.  345 
12,  523 

4.246 
46. 074 
21.377 
11.828 
47, 459 

2,958 

3,711 
8,466 
4,654 
12,621 
46,454 
7,787 
2,475 
10 
19,  773 
22, 391 

12,  498 
18,371 
3,001 


3,652 

448 

3,133 

3,955 

44,376 

10,280 

4,958 

559 

1,502 

6,059 

6,829 
636 
2,654 
36, 173 
13,  721 
8,618 
6,961 
6.016 
7,905 
3,224 

4,056 
22,  293 
19.  346 
12,215 

3,271 
16,  987 

2,721 

5,463 
644 

1,629 

8,249 
1,746 

32,  503 
5,861 
1,966 

28,662 

16, 050 
4,618 

28,611 
721 

2,048 
3,267 
2,586 
6,236 

28,134 

3,530 

1,100 

10 

3,466 

15,  772 

5,813 
10,947 
1,033 


2,019 

279 

2,732 

2,885 

39, 483 

9,735 

3,684 

289 

919 

4,880 

4,964 
325 
2,241 
31, 263 
11,920 
7,740 
6,158 
4,344 
6,535 
2,672 

3,046 
19,  921 
16,429 
10,  670 

1,875 
16,013 

2,344 

4,801 
418 

1,279 

5,622 
1,229 

24. 832 
3,849 
1,638 

25,222 

13,  782 
3,731 

23, 711 


345 
61 
143 
339 
3,246 
196 
768 
136 
298 
436 

663 
110 
145 
2,947 
1,065 
298 
320 
529 
450 
244 

478 

1,764 

1,831 

786 

225 

1,099 

171 

218 

108 

181 

1,852 
114 

5,798 
582 
95 

2,215 
364 
667 

3,252 


1,433 
1,928 
2,203 
4,862 
25,  084 
3,046 
753 


376 
356 
90 
614 
1,040 
202 
140 


2,013 
14,425 

4.796 
9,659 

777 


668 
729 

497 
666 
104 


$15, 848 
18,  984 
18,646 
26,  431 
30,  940 
34,  598 
37, 162 


$13,  826 
24, 174 
24,  663 
24,  583 
87,  174 
125,  390 
161,  063 


$340, 718 
247,  024 
191,  673 
164, 517 
171,042 
157,  911 
173,  659 


1,288 
118 
258 
731 

1,047 
349 
516 
135 
285 
744 

1,302 
201 
268 

1,962 
736 
580 
483 

1,143 
919 
308 

531 
608 

1,087 
768 

1,171 
876 
206 
444 
118 
169 

776 
403 

1,873 

1,431 
222 

1,115 
914 
330 

1,648 
721 

239 
983 
292 
870 
2,010 
282 
206 
10 
885 
618  ! 

620 
722 
151 


3,819 
50 
937 

1,538 
15, 162 

1,589 

1,321 
786 
363 

3,089 

3,213 

252 

915 

6,234 

3,677 

2,121 

1.808 

3.163 

2.954 

892 

1,730 

4,535 

5,540 

2,956 

2,752 

3,008 

476 

1,015 

189 

927 

3,288 

768 

14.  774 

2,060 

590 

6.954 

2,743 

3,867 

11,437 

849 

601 
1,552 

561 
2,994 
6.338 
1.653 

623 


4,007 
904 
2, 037 
2,311 
15,  808 
2,604 
1,264 
192 
2,487 
2,704 

4,213 
1,429 
1,036 
5,004 
3,590 
3,405 
1,827 
3,171 
2,068 
1,740 

6,471 
3,083 
9,368 
2,837 
1,599 
3,  081 
1,166 
1,437 
2.472 
673 

2,980 
1,044 
5.217 
3,415 
1,316 
8.659 
2,824 
2.700 
6,395 
1,081 


2,825 
1,107 
2,466 
10.416 
2,471 
607 


2,287 
3,691 

2.662 

3.353 

717 


13,228 
2,373 

3.442 
3.  222 
1.014 


$24,  678 
26,201 
28,316 
29, 072 
30, 022 
31,062 
31, 126 


1,033 
87 
315 
858 

1,245 
383 
281 
177 


604 

1,015 
205 
381 
782 
670 
725 
589 
865 
736 
381 

434 
296 
965 
820 
970 
843 
385 
605 
169 
222 

373 
271 
851 

1,187 
3S3 
909 
760 
643 

1,016 
307 


173 

812 
402 
934 
1,568 
232 
245 


792 
655 

581 
849 
238 


1  Totals  are  sums  of  imrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums 
of  rounded  figures. 

'  Estimated  by  Bureau  of  the  Census;  continental  United  States  onlv. 

'  Continental  United  States  only.  Total  income  payments  by  State  of  employ- 
ment, with  military  pay  rolls  distributed  by  State  of  duty  and  m"ilitary  allotments 
and  allowances  by  State  of  dependents'  residence.  Per  capita  payments  by 
State  of  residence:  for  New  York,  New  Jersey,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  adjusted  for  income  of  interstate  commuters.  Data  from  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Survey  oj  Current  Business,  Vol.  24,  No.  8  (August  1944), 
pp.  14  and  19. 

*  Checks  issued  during  fiscal  year  1942-43.  Excludes  Federal  payments  directly 
to  individuals  and  private  organizations  under  federally  administered  programs, 
to  governmental  units  other  than  States,  and  payments  which  arc  shared  taxes 
rather  than  grants.  Data  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  State  of  the  Finances  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  19^,  table  93.  except  grants 
for  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  furnished  by  Office  of 
Education:  grants  for  unemployment  compensation  administration  for  fiscal  vear 
1942-43  from  the  Sth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  table  3:  grants 
for  unemployment  compensation  administration  for  1937-42,  assistance  payments, 
maternal  and  child  welfare,  and  puWic  health  furnished  by  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits. 


•  Old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  under 
Social  Security  Act. 

6  Unemplojinent  compensation  administration  and  employment  service  under 
the  Social  Security  -\ct  and  under  Wagner-Peyser  .\ct  for  1937-December  1941, 
and  unemployment  compensation  administration  for  January  1942-June  1943. 
Excludes  expenditures  for  postage  and  for  employment  services  administered  by 
Social  Security  Board,  January-November  1942. 

^  Maternal  and  child  welfare  services  and  public  health  imder  Social  Securitv 
Act;  vocational  rehabilitation  imder  Social  Security  Act  and  tmder  Federal 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920,  as  amended:  venereal  disease  control: 
State  and  Territorial  homes  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors:  emergency  maternal 
and  infant  care:  and  community  war  services  day  care. 

^  Agricultural  and  mechanic  arts  colleges,  vocational  education.  State  marine 
schools,  training  defense  workers,  and  improving  supply  and  distribution  of  farm 
labor. 

'  Forestry,  wildlife  restoration,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  agricul- 
tural extension  work. 

">  Excludes  annual  lump-sum  payment  by  Federal  Government  to  defray  part 
of  local  expenses  for  use  of  District  as  seat  of  Government. 
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July  12:  State  personnel  merit  sys- 
tems— ^When  a  State  agency  oper- 
ates under  a  State  merit  system  es- 
tablished by  legislative  enactment, 
moneys  appropriated  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  grants  to  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  1943-44  may  not 
be  withheld  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  or  Children's  Bm-eau  on 
grounds  of  disapproval  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  State  agency,  the 
manner  of  their  selection,  or  their 
rates  of  pay.  (P.  L.  135,  78th  Cong., 
H.  Repts.  540,  623,  698;  S.  Rept. 
342.) 


July  25:  Foreign  systems:  Ecctador — 
New  law  becomes  effective  making 
social  insurance  obligatory  for  all 
public  and  private  employees; 
risks  covered  include  sickness,  ma- 
ternity, invalidity,  survivorship,  old 
age,  industrial  accident,  and  occu- 
pational disease. 

July  2S.'  Social  sECtmiTY  proposals — 
The  President  outlines  a  program 
for  servicemen  which  proposes  mus- 
tering-out  pay;  unemployment  in- 
surance for  persons  registered  with 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  who  can- 


not find  jobs;  academic  education 
or  vocational  training;  service  cred- 
its toward  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance;  broader  pro- 
visions for  hospitalization,  rehabil- 
itation, and  medical  care;  and 
adequate  disability  pensions. 

July  30:  Post-war  demobilization — 
Conference  on  Post-War  Readjust- 
ment of  Civilian  and  Military  Per- 
sonnel, formed  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  in  July  1942 
on    the    President's  authorization. 


Table  4  5. — Total  Federal  and  social  security  cash  income  and  outgo.  1936-43 

[In  millions '] 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Classification 

Total 

January- 
March 

April- 
June 

July- 
Septem- 
ber 

October- 
De- 
cember 

CA3H  INCOME 

Total 

$4,606 
65 

$7,063 

1,234 

493 

93 

567 

<81 

$6,  992 

1,503 

474 

111 

829 

89 

$6,561 

1,629 

568 

113 

830 

102 

16 

4,922 

9,483 

919 

334 

217 

34 

6 

60 

8 

4 

3 

1 

558 

14 
110 

429 
5 

21 
20 

(12) 

6 
3 
3 

8,664 

-2,  932 

4  710 

-3,642 

$7,  669 

1,800 

637 

130 

861 

105 

67 

5,769 

10,317 

1,114 

392 

247 

69 

7 

58 

11 

5 

4 

2 

684 

35 
117 

517 
15 

31 
26 
(=) 

«6 

7 

3 

4 

9,  203 

-2,748 

+686 

-3,434 

$10,859 

2,117 

789 

148 

1,008 

98 

74 

8,742 

20,  841 

1,062 

452 

288 

68 

8 

66 

11 

6 

4 

2 

569 

88 
124 

342 
15 

31 

25 

(3) 

« 

6 

10 

6 

3 

19,  779 

-9,982 
+1, 0.55 
-11,037 

$19,  272 

2,664 

1,012 

193 

1,139 

124 

96 

16,  708 

57,  972 

1,132 

481 

306 

71 

8 

73 

11 

6 

4 

1 

610 

131 
128 

344 

7 

32 
26 

(') 

6 
9 
7 
2 
56,840 

-38,  699 
+1,432 
-40, 131 

$38,246 

3,064 

1,239 

232 

1,322 

161 

109 

36, 182 

89,353 

875 

458 

331, 

59 

9 

37 

11 

7 

4 

1 

377 

166 
133 

78 
1 

34 

26 

(') 

(=) 

7 

6 

4 

3 

88,478 

-51,108 
+2, 1S9 
-63,  297 

- 

$7, 740 

776 

277 

50 

306 

116 

27 

6,964 

20,690 
225 
109 
74 
15 
2 
13 
3 
1 
1 

106 

39 
33 

34 
1 

9 
6 

P) 

{') 
2 
2 
1 
1 
20,365 

-12.850 

+551 

-13,401 

$8,460 

737 

311 

57 

324 

18 

26 

7,723 

22, 921 

206 

101 

74 

14 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

0 

95 

41 
33 

20 

9 
6 

m 

2 
2 

i 

1 

22,  715 

-14,462 

+531 

-14,993 

$11, 189 

783 

333 

62 

349 

12 

26 

10,406 

22,541 

233 

135 

99 

16 

3 

11 

3 

2 

1 

89 

42 
33 

14 

8 
6 

(') 

2 
1 
1 
1 
22,303 

-11,352 

+550 

-11,902 

$10,857 

Social  security 

768 

319 

(?) 
65 

62 

State  deposits  in  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund. 

342 
15 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  contributions  ^ 

30 

All  other                                                                       -  . 

4,541 

8,742 

109 

103 

77 

9 

3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 
1 

5,829 

7,394 

2S6 

224 

160 

19 

5 

24 

8 

4 

2 

1 

38 

1 
35 

2 

6,489 

8,  687 

837 

302 

196 

28 

5 

56 

8 

4 

3 

2 

610 

10 
96 

404 

10,089 

CASH  OCTCO 

Total 

23,301 

211 

rjrfmts  tn  States  nnder  .Snpial  .Security  Ant 

113 

84 

Aid  to  dependent  children '                     -         _      . 

13 

Aid  to  the  blind  I 

3 

Unemployment  compensation  administration  '  B.  _ 
Public  health  work  ^ 

8 
2 

Maternal  and  child  health  services  '" 

2 

Services  for  crippled  children  'o 

1 

(') 

Insurance  payments  tn  individTials 

88 

Old-ape  and  survivors  insurance: 
Under  .'-'ocial  Security  Act 

44 

1 

0) 

34 

Unemployment  insurance: 
State  withdrawals  from  Federal  imemployment 

10 

Under  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

O 

Federal  administrative  exp'enses: 
Under  Social  Security  Act 

4 
3 

m 
(') 

(.2) 

1 
1 

22 
21 

(') 

(3) 

2 
2 

22 
21 

(») 

(') 

(1!) 

3 
3 

7,850 

-1,695 

+666 

-2,361 

8 

Social  Security  Board  n 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

6 

C) 

2 

Under  raifroad  acts:  Railroad  Retirement  Board.. 

2 

1 

Under  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. . 
AUother 

1 

8,633 

-4, 136 

-44 

-4,092 

7,108 

-331 

+948 

-1,  279 

23,090 

Excess  of  cash  income  (+)  or  cash  outgo  (— ) : 
Total                                                   

-12.444 

Social  security 

+557 

-13,001 

1  Cash  income  and  outgo  represent  flow  of  cash,  exclusive  of  borrowed  cash, 
into  and  out  of  Treasury.  Data  include  expenditures  from  trust  funds;  exclude 
transactions  between  Government  agencies  (i,  e.,  transfers  to  trust  accounts  from 
genera.1  fund,  investment  of  funds  in  special  issues,  repayment  of  sums  borrowed), 
and  other  transactions,  such  as  issuance  or  redemption  of  public-debt  obligations 
other  than  redemption  of  adjusted  service  bonds.  Data  thus  differ  from  those 
in  Daily  Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  which  presents  Government's  budgetary 
position,  and  from  operatinc  data  of  Social  Security  Board  and  other  agencies, 
such  as  certification  of  benefits,  shown  elsewhere  in  this  Yearbook. 

2  Totals  arc  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums 
of  rounded  figures. 

3  U-ss  than  $500,000. 

*  Includf'S  $40.6  million  subsequently  refunded  to  States  which  did  not  collect 
taxes  on  1936  pay  rolls  and  in  which  employers  paid  full  tax  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

fi  Represents  total  contributions  of  which  10  percent  is  deposited  with  Treasury 
and  appropriated  to  railroad  unemployment  insurance  administration  fund  and 
90  percent  is  deposited  in  railroad  unemplojinent  insurance  account  in  un- 
employment tmst  fund. 


fl  Represents  c^sh  outgo  under  Social  Security  Act  (except  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation), Railroad  Retirement  Act.  and  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur 
ance  Act.  Excludes  grants  to  States  under  Wagner- Peyser  Act  for  employment 
service  administration.  ifProvisions  for  voc-ational  rehabilitation  under  the  Social 
Securitv  Act  became  inoperative  with  the  enactment  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  of  1943  (P.  L.  113,  78th  Cong.),  approved  July  6,  1943. 

7  Certified  bv  Social  Security  Board. 

8  For  January-November  1942,  includes  Federal  expenditures  for  operation  of 
emplovment  service  in  States. 

8  Certified  by  Public  Health  Service. 
10  Certified  bv  Children's  Bureau. 

"  For  July  1940-Deoember  1941  includes  administrative  expenses  under  "Wagner- 
Peyser  Act. 
12  Not  available. 

Source:  Total  Federal  cash  income  and  outgo  from  Bulletin  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  January  1944;  other  data  from  Daily  Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 


Social  Security  and  Related  Programs 


releases  detailed  proposals  for  post- 
war demobilization  of  civilian  and 
military  personnel. 

August  27:  Old-age  and  survivors 
INSURANCE — Chairman  of  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  at  request  of  several 
members  of  Congress,  summarizes 
basic  reasons  for  maintaining 
scheduled  increase  in  contribution 
rates.  (Congressional  Record.  Vol. 
89,  No.  132  (Sept.  14,  1943),  pp. 
7607-7609.) 

October  1:  Consolidation  of  re- 
gions— Regions  II  and  III  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  consolidated, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  in  line  with  the  Board's  effort 
to  effect  all  possible  savings  in  ad- 
ministrative costs. 


Health  and  welfare — Additional 
Federal  funds  appropriated  for 
grants  to  State  health  agencies  for 
emergency  maternity  and  infant 
care  for  wives  and  infants  of  en- 
listed men  in  armed  forces  under 
plans  approved  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  (P.  L.  156,  78th  Cong..  H. 
Rept.  708;  S.  Rept.  413).  By  De- 
cember 31.  State  plans  approved 
and  in  operation  in  47  States,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii. 
October  12:  Public  assistance — Iowa 
plan  for  aid  to  dependent  children, 
approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  brings  to  46  the  number  of 
States  with  approved  plans  for  all 
three  assistance  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  to  49 


the  number  with  approved  plans 
for  aid  to  dependent  children.  First 
payments  to  recipients  under  the 
new  plan  to  be  made  in  January 
1944. 

October  22:  Public  assistance — ^Illi- 
nois plan  for  aid  to  the  blind,  ap- 
proved by  the  Social  Secui-ity  Board, 
brings  to  46  the  number  of  States 
with  approved  plans  for  aid  to  the 
blind.  Payments  to  recipients 
under  the  new  plan  first  made  for 
October, 

October  25-26:  Social  security  pro- 
posals— Social  Security  Board 
Chairman  outlines  principles  and 
policies  to  be  considered  in  includ- 
ing servicemen  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  and  establish- 


Table  46. — Balance  in  State  accounts  in  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund  at  end  oj  each  calendar  year,  1937-43 

[In  thousands] 


State 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1S43 

Total'                                                           

$640,  251 

$1,  084,  898 

$1,515,068 

$1,801,342 

$2.  612,  681 

S3.  378. 418 

$4,711,044 

8,628 

7,253 
871 

1,736 

5,205 
104,  956 

8,938 
15,  857 

3,904 
10,427 

9,772 

14,  767 
3,181 
3,019 

117,  700 
22.  664 
11,098 
10,158 

15,  65.S 
11,861 

2,401 

8,397 
50,  739 
35,  594 
15, 321 
2,908 
33,805 
4,582 
6,877 
1,615 
3,717 

66, 459 

2,384 

136,  712 

10,452 

1,835 
96,  708 
12,  894 

6,836 
68,  340 

6,840 

7.681 
1,968 
8,146 

31,606 
2,164 
1,881 

11, 173 

18,302 
6,317 

37,046 
2,380 

11,  577 
1,082 
2,616 
7,037 

147, 054 
10,  690 
27,  661 
5,626 
16,  187 

12,  947 

19,  est} 

4.857 

3,036 

171,  529 

34,  103 

14,644 

13,  562 
25,498 
16,  290 

3,522 

14,918 
70,  985 
45,  915 
22,  677 
4,  053 
48,621 
6,627 
9.867 
1,685 
5,711 

99, 130 
2,708 
174,  716 
18,229 
2,355 
132,  233 

14,  816 
7.759 

94,  492 
9,445 

9,696 

2,732 

12,  789 

44,815 

3,231 

2,895 

17,056 

22,028 

12,  175 

48.958 

2.661 

16,  997 
1,145 
3,075 
6,494 
165,  150 
9,863 

42,  2.38 
6,901 

19.  718 
n.998 

24,890 

6.  523 

2,674 

1S9,  219 

43,  676 
16,602 
13,  750 
32,  080 
17,429 

3,928 

21,021 
77,447 
69,  827 
23,598 
3.967 
58,040 
6,331 
9,273 
1,176 
5,846 

130.  758 

2.471 

203.  189 

24.296 

2.095 

161,  033 

16.  729 

10.020 
130.  077 

11,  498 

11,  240 
3,  1.56 
15,  339 
54,482 
3,954 
3,199 
19,  ISO 
22,  416 
18,825 
55.  497 
2.008 

25,  633 

1,819 

4.766 

8.354 

200.  188 

13, 162 

64.265 

9,386 

24,600 

14,  737 

31,  358 

8,911 

3,608 

240,  228 

65, 895  • 

23,188 

16,881 

40,319 

20,  732 
7,560 

33,  495 
108,  603 
124.  368 
28.154 

5,905 
77,  616 

5,922 
10,  303 

1,460 

S,0«3 

181.004 

3.361 

288,467 

33,  602 

2,420 

226,  902 

21.304 

IC.  433 

209,329 

21,  674 

16,  346 

3,690 

20,530 

66.267 

5,  655 

4,578 

26,811 

31.540 

27.622 

67.  118 

2.769 

36.  258 
2,841 
7,950 

13,  818 
287,925 

18,  621 
89,  984 
10.  878 
32.  370 
19,830 

39, 015 
11,518 
6,005 
312,111 
87,226 
30,212 
22.862 

52,  164 
28,976 

14,  093 

54.147 
137,  495 
143,  650 
36,587 

9,334 
90,703 

8,204 
12,  392 

3,621 
12,140 

231,  927 

4.  612 

40S,  183 

49,  637 

2,887 

271,891 

25,610 

27.019 
323.323 

33,815 

21.280 
4.381 

30,327 

83,  812 
9,403 
6,300 

36,  403 

53,  240 
37,606 
79,  974 

3,958 

47  476 

Alaska 

4,447 

Arizona                                            -  - 

1,911 
1,637 

64,428 
4,614 

14,871 
1,051 
6.659 
2,683 

'3,014 

758 

1,827 

12,480 

19,  524 

California          -                              .. 

453,  460 

24, 922 

122,  718 

Delaware 

12  447 

District  of  Columbia                      t . 

39,  759 

Florida 

Georgia                                                       -       -      

32,428 
52,  9,«6 

14,115 

Idaho                                                                          

9,554 

Illinois 

38.3,988 

Indiana                 » - 

22,  558 
6,918 
3,325 
8,789 
7,243 
3,545 

8,296 
41, 137 
41,280 
10,923 

2,200 

124,  551 

40,064 

KfinKfl^ 

34,542 

Kentucky. 

T,nni<;inTia 

64,499 
46.090 

23,535 

84,306 

Massachusetts                                                

171.458 

207.015 

Minnesota -. 

Mississippi 

64.298 
14,851 

111,  168 

Montana -.. 

Nebraska.. - 

Nevada 

1,608 

1,704 

643 

4,080 

29,197 
1,165 

95,  603 

9.118 

554 

60,967 
6,193 
5,827 

70,  435 
7,870 

4,008 

963 

7,409 

18,479 
2,476 
1,320 
8,245 
5,738 
9,234 

29,465 
865 

11,875 
17.859 
6.561 

15,  996 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico .                ... 

309,299 
6,556 

New  York 

610,077 
70,422 

North  Dakota 

3,670 

Ohio 

3.39, 116 

Oklahoma 

34,127 

44.364 

PennsylTania 

Rhode  Island 

470.  555 
48  273 

South  Carolina                                .  .         .. 

27,380 

South  Dakota. •- 

5,  179 

Tennessee                                 .    ...  - 

47,  .539 

TeJas 

111.056 

Utah 

Vermont                                                                       

16,348 
8,612 

47,  451 

\v  astimffton                                                  

87,040 

49,896 

Wisconsin                                           .      ..  .  . 

109,628 

5  4^6 

1  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums  of  rounded  figures. 
Source:  Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits, 
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ing  a  system  of  demobilization 
unemployment  allowances.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Vol.  89,  No.  159 
(Oct.  25,  1943),  pp.  8750-8751,  and 
No.  160  (Oct.  26,  1943),  pp.  8852- 
8853;  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol. 
6,  No.  11  (November  1943),  pp. 
29-35.) 
October  26:  Family  allowances — 
Federal  allowances  to  certain  de- 
pendents of  members  of  armed 
forces  are  substantially  increased 
by  amendments  to  Servicemen's 
Dependents  Allowance  Act  of  1942; 
amendments  also  provide  that  first 
month's  payment  shall  require  no 
allotment   from   servicemen's   pay. 


(P.  L.  174,  78th  Cong.,  S.  Rept.  383; 
H.  Rept.  734.) 

November  8:  Servicemen's  bene- 
fits— Members  of  the  Women's  Re- 
serve of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  and  their  dependents 
are  entitled  to  the  same  allowances 
or  benefits  as  male  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  except  that  husbands 
shall  not  be  considered  dependents, 
and  children  shall  be  so  considered 
only  when  dependent  in  fact  upon 
their  mother  for  their  chief  support. 
(P.  L.  183,  78th  Cong.,  amending 
P.  L.  732,  75th  Cong.,  H.  Rept.  527; 
S.  Rept.  426.) 


November  9:  International  relief 
AND  rehabilitation — Agreement 
establishing  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion signed  by  44  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  affili- 
ated nations. 

November  11 :  Health  and  welfare — 
Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1943 
approved,  providing  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  shall  consist  of  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  and 
the  Bureaus  of  Medical  Services  and 
State  Services,  and  authorizing  the 
Surgeon  General  to  reorganize  sub- 
ordinate  divisions    and   units. 


Table  47. — Federal  grants  to  States  (checks  issued)  for  public  assistance  and  for  unemployment  compensation  administration,  1936-43 


[In  thousands  i] 

State 

Special  types  of  public  assistance  > 

Unemployment  compensation  administration 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942  3 

1943 

Total,  all  partici- 
pating States.. 

$97,  272 

$180,443 

$232,  731 

$259,899 

$314,083 

$361, 679 

$383,  782 

$402,  232 

$2,  748 

$26.  256 

$53,  995 

$61,  806 

$59,  200 

$65,  497 

$69,  860 

$32,376 

747 

1,090 

74 

560 

1.467 
17,  790 

5,789 

1,857 
213 
458 

1,151 

765 

136 
1,467 
12,  259 
5,063 
4,112 

887 
2,446 
2,142 

643 

2,348 

11,  080 

6,852 

8,434 

337 

5,145 

1,193 

3,036 

107 

604 

3,290 

359 

15,  202 

774 

787 

17,  703 

6,796 

1,817 

8,371 

690 

319 
1,094 
1,024 
10,  734 
1,463 

329 

1,519 

153 

1,279 

1,085 

20,  204 

6,  683 

2,389 

266 

686 

3,193 

2,349 
313 
1,378 
13,951 
6,846 
5,696 
2,793 
1,644 
2,412 
1,628 

3,150 

14,  068 

10,  263 

8,771 

668 

7,959 

1,949 

3,112 

316 

627 

4,447 

460 

20,024 

2,383 

827 

14,895 

6,380 

2.690 

19,  221 

891 

1,588 

2,064 

2,413 

9,491 

2,494 

541 

265 

6,208 

2,440 

6,155 

517 

1,019 
192 

1,672 

857 

27,473 

0,  619 

2.373 
249 
696 

3,361 

1,787 
264 
1,635 
16, 167 
8,910 
7,217 
3,  668 
2,232 
3,202 
1,991 

3,136 

16,  202 

9,224 

9,658 

919 

10,  434 

1,679 

3,017 

372 

673 

4,349 
513 

20,813 
2,844 
1,313 

18,  271 
9,048 
2,988 

16,  769 
8.68 

1.492 

1,738 

3,120 

8,585 

2,210 

568 

984 

6,750 

2,173 

8,  160 

676 

1,946 

266 

1,982 

1,388 

39,  225 

9,590 

3,162 

286 

775 

3,318 

2,176 
412 
1,645 
17,  859 
10,  608 
7,296 
4,505 
2,958 
5,314 
2,223 

3,731 
IS, 028 
12,  780 
10,  218 

1,111 
10, 140 

1,911 

4,461 
381 
925 

6,456 
794 

24,  602 
3,619 
1,430 

20, 962 
9,801 
3,  092 

20,  660 
1,127 

1,287 
1, 822 
4,293 
8,984 
2,292 

726 
1,643 
6,643 
2,876 
9,988 

685 

1,700 

278 

2,333 

1,824 

41,  979 

9,  .616 

3.  184 

320 

860 

3,969 

3,332 
497 
2,135 
23,  272 
11,111 
7,623 
5,175 
3,266 
5,676 
2,330 

3,276 
18, 467 
13,  789 
10,483 

1,721 
14, 133 

2,131 

4,639 
423 

1.273 

6,210 

894 

25,225 

3,800 

1,578 
22,  779 
12, 161 

3,321 
26,0.64 

1,365 

1,396 
2,093 
4,057 

16, 432 

3,569 

746 

1,990 

12, 947 
3,592 

10,  051 
726 

1,676 

329 

2,698 

2,142 

40,  309 

9,606 

3,685 

294 

905 

4,900 

4,954 
340 
1,979 
30,  026 
12,338 
7,724 
6,  043 
3,511 
5,845 
2,641 

3,220 

20,  269 
15,  572 

10,  740 
2.101 

11,  766 
2,301 
4,798 

391 
1,232 

6,787 
1,026 

25,  222 
3,598 
1,639 

23,354 

13,163 
3,602 

24,376 
1,417 

1.961 
2.121 
4,980 

21,  771 
3.249 

741 
2,073 
13,  794 
5,076 
9,764 

762 

2,687 
263 

2,777 

3,618 
40,  258 
10,  339 

3,370 
227 
820 

5,056 

5.244 

335 

2,445 

31,  956 

10,  751 
8.598 
6.066 
4,140 
7.068 
2,790 

2,759 
19,343 
18,  766 

11,  099 
1,906 

16,  267 

2,336 

4,690 

448 

1,191 

4,969 
1,490 

24,960 
3,920 
1,769 

27, 633 

13,  676 
3,781 

21,  782 
1,  511 

2,093 
2,169 
5,624 

25,327 

3,341 

786 

2,073 

14, 159 

3,  361 

9,504 

805 

144 

■  '253" 
8 

"""'ii" 

"  "36" 
168 

""■■46" 

"""262" 
....... 

"'iss" 

905 

'"ibo 

65 
69 

55 

"""'85 
45 

"""218" 

393 
23 
187 
139 
1,708 
123 
507 
101 
179 
89 

145 
72 
125 
142 
625 
168 
114 
214 
393 
312 

402 

1.321 

595 

731 

124 

108 

74 

78 

84 

382 

606 
61 

6,046 
553 
98 
441 
228 
273 

3.922 
318 

156 
114 
256 

1,164 
231 
128 
512 
96 
324 

1,103 
62 

769 

30 

303 

300 

3,882 
247 

1,557 
157 
481 
335 

472 
100 
210 
658 
2,044 
591 
316 
396 
804 
526 

1,037 

3,286 

2,965 

1,409 

363 

703 

112 

194 

118 

326 

1,444 
129 

7,127 

1,314 
128 

1,350 
489 
841 

7.824 
870 

492 

94 

937 

1,868 

269 

289 

762 

421 

1,294 

1.232 

136 

662 
47 
251 
338 

4,201 
487 

1,220 
202 
490 
639 

861 
136 
242 
2,858 
2,060 
714 
433 
836 
738 
616 

1,003 

3,325 

3,068 

1.376 

388 

1,474 

223 

405 

148 

304 

2,224 
179 

9,071 

1.194 
ISO 

2,  736 
569 
688 

6,171 
681 

565 

143 

811 

2,343 

290 

208 

939 

840 

1,049 

1,117 

175 

537 
48 
250 
525 

4, 465 
372 

L688 
216 
410 
673 

739 
168 
236 
3,663 
1,775 
497 
340 
686 
702 
509 

906 

3,887 

2,891 

1,098 

.     333 

1,461 

229 

393 

202 

278 

2,747 
195 

7,059 
887 
233 

2,987 
611 
836 

5,612 
655 

463 
184 
838 

1,769 
271 
241 
720 

1,038 
665 
865 
146 

797 
65 
304 
543 
5,092 
463 
998 
216 
322 
557 

1,116 
89 
285 
4,973 
1,291 
607 
543 
921 
780 
394 

702 
2,312 
3,700 

1,  .517 
530 

2,319 
308 
362 
133 
330 

2,  966 
182 

9,089 
1,086 

156 
4,084 

778 

661 
5.020 

716 

547 
113 
960 

2,164 
329 
170 
871 
991 
782 

1.088 
175 

699 
95 
298 
685 

5,  .606 
489 

1,277 
212 
312 
772 

919 
161 
288 
4,882 
2.024 
685 
616 
757 
927 
390 

749 

3,248 

3,241 

1,147 

457 

1,903 

312 

388 

182 

337 

3,231 

195 
9,742 
1,136 

226 
3,  521 

695 
1.005 
6,410 

675 

630 

184 

1,042 

2,3n 

369 

229 

886 

1.399 

n6 

1,164 
176 

291 

Alaska               _- 

62 

Arizona 

Arkansas         

57 

522 

11,  752 

2,  835 

1,620 

212 

622 

153 

143 
349 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia.. . 
Florida      

3,114 
193 
498 
107 
277 
347 

458 

Hawaii            - 

14 
1.120 
3,533 
2,279 
2,483 

119 

158 

Illinois           -  - 

2,280 

Indiana 

Iowa                

905 
209 

370 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

197 
867 
492 

1,663 
5,  332 
3, 473 
3,997 

543 
2,071 

628 
2,187 

404 
494 
189 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

394 
1,317 
1,293 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

563 
195 

1,008 

Montana           

168 

133 

122 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  .    ._ 

511 

3,206 

197 

5,161 

5 

417 

10,913 

1,743 

1,254 

8,496 

219 

143 
1,443 

133 

4.263 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

506 

65 

1,610 

327 

Oregon 

Pennsvlvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

524 

2,668 

274 

279 

South  Dakota.  

250 

69 
438 

Texas        

4,503 
769 
374 

1,040 

Utah... 

179 
94 

446 

Washinf^ton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

4,386 
563 

4,  7.52 
353 

3,976 

1,490 

5,371 

490 

798 
374 
417 
107 

1  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from 
sums  of  rounded  figures. 

2  Old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind. 


3  For  January  l-November  30,  includes  Federal  expenditures  for  operation  of 
employment  services  in  the  States. 

Source;  Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and 
Deposits. 
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"Full"  or  "limited"  military  benefits 
are  extended  to  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Public  Health  Service  on 
active  duty,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  service,  and  the  President 
is  authorized  in  time  of  war  to  de- 


related  work,  financed  from  3-per- 
cent deduction  from  employee 
wages,  an  equal  contribution  by  em- 
ployers, funds  from  profits  derived 
through  sale  of  1941  crop  sugar,  and 
Government  contribution  if  needed. 


Clare  the  commissioned  corps  a  part Wouejwber  22;  Account  rroMBERS — Fed- 


of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States.  (P.  L.  184,  78th  Cong.,  S. 
Rept.  133.) 
November  16:  Foreign  s  y  s  te  m  s  : 
CtTBA — A  Government  decree  creates 
a  compulsory  retirement  system  for 
all  laborers  in  sugar  industry  and 


eral  agencies  are  to  use  social  secu- 
rity account  numbers  for  identify- 
ing Government  workers  whenever 
they  establish  a  new  permanent 
system  of  numerical  identification 
of  employees.  (Executive  Order 
No.  9397.) 


November  23:  Social  security  pro- 
posals— A  uniform  system  of  un- 
employment allowances  for  demo- 
bilized servicemen  and  women,  and 
militai'y-service  credits  under  old- 
age  and  sui'vivors  insurance  are 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the 
President,  with  urgent  request  for 
enactment  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment insm-ance  for  seamen.  <H. 
Doc.  361,  78th  Cong.) 

December  1:  Old-age  and  survivors 
INSURANCE — Arguments  against 
freezing  old-age  and  survivors  in- 


Table  48. — Federal  insiiratice  contributions  and  Federal  unemployment  taxes,'  by  internal  revenue  collection  district,  1937-43 

[In  thousands  ■] 


Internal  revenue  collection 
district  in- 


Federal  insurance  contributions  3 


1937 


1938 


1940 


1941 


1942 


Federal  unemployment  taxes  * 


1937        1938 


1939 


19« 


1943 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona., _. 

Arkan.sas 

Californ  ia  (2  districts) 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii- 

Idaho..  

Illinois  C2  districts) 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.. ._ -. 

Maine.  

Maryland   (including   Dis- 
trict of  Columbia) ... 

Massachusetts _.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

,  Mississippi 

Missouri  (2  districts) 

Montana 

Nebra.ska  _ 

Nevada.. . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  (2  districts) 

New  Mexico 

New  York  (6  districts; 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  (4  districts). 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (3  districts).. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  (2  districts) 

Utah 1... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington    (includin 

Alaska) 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$517, 010 


$449,  331 


$567,605   $637,275  !  $789,  298 


\    3,526 

862 

1,303 

29,  003 

2,944 

9,937 

2,796 

3,178 

5.706 

881 

954 
40,  477 
8,941 
4,226 
2,370 
3,698 
3,388 
2,478 

8,482 
22,584 

32,  652 

7,095 

1,122 

13,  238 

938 

2  229 

'667 

1.376 

16,  993 

517 

117.513 

6.621 

424 

40,  999 

4,660 

3,194 

50,  857 

3,502 

2,430 

493 

4,403 
11,  337 
1,287 
995 
7,409 

5,731 

4,  593 

10,519 

468 


3,349 
846 
1,295 
30,  591 
2,883 
9,152 
2,536 
3,  260 
3,506 
1,049 

846 
44, 418 
8,257 
4,414 
2,294 
3,603 
3,686 
1,  528 

8,520 
21,  266 

25, 831 

7,428 

1,196 

12,  422 

858 

2,376 

386 

1,308 

17,  667 

511 

92,  931 

5,571 

448 

24,  793 
4.785 
3.125 

44,649 

3.488 

2,293 

630 

4,308 

11,658 

1,038 

641 

1,737 

5.601 

4,008 

10,004 

439 


' 

-U  .J  ,  -  u 

4,109 

4,776 

920 

994 

1,597 

1,798 

35,  812 

39,  178 

3,419 

3.680 

11,  237 

13,  739 

3,181 

4,119 

4,146 

4,833 

5,691 

6,622 

1,193 

1.242 

1,012 

1.154 

52,  306 

58,498 

10,  389 

11,934 

5,375 

5,848 

2,618 

2,791 

4,289 

4,897 

4,335 

4,  ,866 

2,378 

2,648 

10,  244 

11,674 

26, 306 

28,671 

33,  693 

39,804 

8,605 

9,395 

1,415 

1,589 

16, 198 

16,  295 

1,090 

1,237 

2,713 

2,930 

376 

4.53 

1,691 

1,821 

20,  894 

23,  717 

604 

648 

124, 9,38 

136,  635 

7,089 

7,897 

529 

665 

37,583 

43,  652 

5,271 

5.535 

3,781 

4,  268 

53,  129 

62,  734 

3,960 

4,407 

2,736 

3.133 

684 

634 

5,229 

5,831 

14,  109 

14,709 

1,353 

1,471 

974 

1,127 

5,822 

6,694 

6,825 

7,832 

4,787 

5,263 

11,  561 

12,  793 

510 

643 

$1,012,490    $1,239,490 


.$80,  649 


$88,  740 


$102,001    $105,379 


18,018  [$123,470    .$160,966 


1,419 
69, 495 
15,  542 
6.991 
3.436 
6,213 
6,305 
3,289 

14,  886 
36,  303 

63, 405 
10,  759 

2,186 
19,  181 

1,310 

3,286 
623 

2,170 

29,  878 

793 

159,070 
10.421 
623 
56, 120 
6. 054 
5,  .526 
79,  072 
6,142 
4,078 
707 

7,645 
17,827 
1,726 
1,323 
9,039 

10,  314 
6,227 

15,  728 
624 


9,818 
1,837 
2,  985 

71,  896 
5,  500 

26,  115 

10,  470 
7, 460 

10,  788 
3,339 

1,776 
83,  844 
19,  612 
7,834 
5,340 
7,297 
7,782 
4,729 

18,  725 
43,  515 

67,  472 
13,  964 

2,816 
24,  379 

1,  421 

4,  266 
868 

2,702 

39,  156 

877 

195,314 

13,  353 

679 

69,968 

7,632 

8,  982 

102,  643 

7,636 

5.330 

855 

9,217 
2,3.289 
2.245 
1,641 
11,846 

16,  070 

7,541 

20, 097 

711 


11,703 
2,200 
3,337 
104,  392 
5,797 

30,  213 

12,  257 
9,841 

12,  997 
3,128 

2,071 
97,  917 
22,  566 
8,509 
8.126 
8,103 
10,  200 
6,455 

21,458 
49,  027 

95.386 
16.  992 

3,078 
28.193 

1.505 

6,436 
777 

2,897 

46,  803 

964 

233,  531 

15,  723 

718 

85,  780 

9.036 

12,  175 

122,  671 

8,879 

5,974 

950 

10.207 
27,958 
3,195 
1,811 
13,208 

22,188 

8.276 

23,908 

976 


260 

51 

,525 

2,426 

236 

837 

731 

1,343 

2,137 

443 

55 
21,  060 
603 
334 
1,240 
462 
268 
121 

1,039 
1,863 

2,104 
1,166 

56 

6,474 

348 

1,272 

176 

76 
1,437 

20 

17,764 
482 
130 

2,899 
631 
216 

3,807 
256 
124 
30 

409 
761 
83 
51 
447 

2,500 
272 
570 
167 


673 
94 
163 

3,817 
382 

1,  550 
490 
428 
871 
119 

100 
7,528 
1.172 
642 
466 
764 
481 
266 

1,601 
3,600 

4,787 

1,311 

134 

2,205 

113 

444 

76 

■  156 

2,687 

48 

31,  400 

763 

48 

5,037 

657 

440 

7,  221 

60 

233 

6 

658 
1,874 
137 
119 
769 

767 

.  577 

1,278 

49 


760 
136 
207 

5,  466 
626 

1,906 
560 
620 
799 
192 

128 

9,392 

1,662 

781 

593 

1,015 

710 

347 

2,116 
4,178 

6,2(5 

1,735 
180 

2,929 
146 
693 
103 
232 

3,313 
71 

29,  212 

1,086 

57 

6,149 

809 

567 

8,713 

605 

412 

70 

873 

2,002 

186 

136 

1,068 

1,000 

712 

1,756 

68 


783 

744 

1,069 

118 

181 

159 

213 

2,63 

368 

5,412 

5,630 

7,376 

607 

493 

631 

1,909 

2,034 

2,822 

652 

670 

1, 135 

621 

679 

867 

942 

967 

1,322 

204 

242 

379 

129 

150 

197 

9,507 

9,002 

11,003 

1,684 

1,802 

2,562 

795 

817 

995 

484 

441 

514 

881 

768 

991 

677 

770 

959 

360 

349 

493 

1,999 

1,832 

2,441 

4,622 

4,231 

5,518 

6,002 

6,192 

8,103 

1,612 

1.880 

1,132 

200 

244 

310 

2,690 

2,353 

3,096 

142 

146 

156 

482 

382 

450 

107 

116 

130 

267 

253 

313 

3,617 

3,971 

4,665 

75 

79 

94 

29.702 

21,  187 

25,  269 

1,146 

1,280 

1,472 

58 

58 

70 

6,648 

6,684 

8,869 

809 

780 

918 

577 

619 

828 

9,275 

9,677 

12,  603 

692 

712 

1. 132 

488 

480 

646 

64 

66 

79 

924 

930 

1.232 

2,168 

2.397 

2,924 

200 

218 

429 

153 

157 

189 

1,082 

1,072 

1,487 

1,062 

1,099 

1,529 

736 

788 

981 

1,952 

2,011 

2,503 

63 

77 

72 

1,595 

300 

433 

11, 912 

835 

3,864 

1,713 

1,173 

1,635 

525 

257 
13, 118 
3,029 
1,132 

926 
1,202 
1,302 

784 

3,097 
6,751 

10, 915 

2,156 

422 

3,934 

181 

708 

170 

392 

6,224 

108 

30,928 
2,065 

11,521 

1,263 

1,412 

15,954 

1,189 

817 

97 

1,431 

3,819 

399 

248 

1,877 

2,689 
1,193 
3,104 

87 


I  Data  are  based  on  warrants  covered  by  the  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  therefore  diller  slightly  from  tax 
receipts  shown  in  other  tables  in  this  Yearbook  which  are  based  on  the  Daihj 
Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasunj,  Amounts  listed  in  this  table  represent  collec- 
tions made  in  internal  revenue  collection  districts  in  the  respective  States  and 
covered  into  the  Treasury.  The  amount  received  by  a  particular  district  does 
not  necessarily  represent  taxes  paid  with  respect  to  employment  within  the 
State  in  which  that  district  is  located. 


2  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from 
sums  of  rounded  figures. 

3  Tax  effective  Jan.  1,  1937,  payable  by  employers  and  employees. 

*  Tax  effective  Jan.  1,  1936,  payable  by  employers  only.  E.xcludes  amounts 
collected  under  State  imemployment  compensation  laws"  and  paid  into  State 
unemployment  funds. 

Source;  Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and 
Deposits. 
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siirance  tax  rate  are  presented  by 
Social  Security  Board  Cliairman. 
(.Hearings  Before  the  House  Covi- 
mittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Devartments,  78th  Cong.,  on 
the  Social  Security  Board  Report.) 

December  17:  Health  and  welfare — 
Annual  rate  of  Federal  aid  to  State 
and  Territorial  homes  for  support 
of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of 


the  United  States  is  increased  from 
$240  to  $300  per  capita.  (P.  L.  202, 
78th  Cong.,  S.  Rept.  331;  H.  Kept. 
917.) 

December  22:  Old-age  and  survivors 
INSURANCE — Scheduled  increase  in 
Federal  insurance  contributions  of 
employers  and  of  employees  from  1 
to  2  percent  on  January  1,  1944,  is 
postponed  for  60  days   (P.  L.  211, 


78th  Cong.,  H.  Rept.  921;  S.  Rept. 
,  607).' 
December  23:  Health  and  welfare — 
The  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  authorized, 
on  application  of  a  municipality. 


1  Public  Law  235,  78th  Congress,  became 
law  February  25,  1944,  postponing  the  in- 
crease for  all  months  of  calendar  year 
1944. 


Table  49. — Status  of  selected  social  insurance  trust  junds,  1936-43 

fin  millions  '] 


Account 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

FEDEEAL   OLD-AGE  AND   SURVIVORS  INSURANCE   TRUST  FUND  2 

Eeceipts.    .  .    

$516 

514 

2 

1 

1 

$358 

343 

15 

10 

10 

$593 

566 

27 

14 

14 

$650 
607 
43 
62 
35 
26 
2,031 

1,370 
647 

$845 
789 
56 
114 
88 
26 
2.762 

984 

1,328 

424 

$1,085 
1,012 
72 
159 
131 
28 
3,688 

433 
1.328 
603 
678 
240 
180 

$1,328 

Appropriations  and  transfers  ' .  

Interest  on  investments 

88 
195 
166 

29 

Expenditures ._ 

Benefit  payments _._  ,_    .. 

Eeimbursements  for  admiaistrative  expenses  ' 

Balance,  end  of  period 

766 
513 

1, 1,32 
862 

1,724 
1,435 

4,820 

Investments; 
Special  Treasury  notes; 
3  percent 

2V^  percent 

1,328 
603 
678 
240 

2J4  percent 

2Hpercent 

2  percent .    ..     . 

4.59 
1  227 

IJi  percent 

Treasury  bonds  (2i/«  percent) 

193 

5 

27 

218 
215 
3 
128 
256 
174 
69 
13 

1,305 
1,139 

86 

251 
2 

92 
92 

268 
1 

143 
142 
1 
90 
135 
76 
31 
28 

839 
829 

282 

7 

99 
P7 
2 
110 
148 
77 
54 
16 

887 
830 

14 
15 

1 

4 
10 

122 
120 
2 
117 
146 
85 
48 
12 

1,078 
861 

60 

9 
17 

144 
141 
3 
124 
166 
90 
63 
12 

1.151 
1,008 

66 

13 
29 

Balance  to  credit  of  disbursing  officer -..    . 

RAn.R0AD  RETIREMENT  ACCOUNT 

Eeceipts 

263 
6 
133 
391 
310 

Interest  on  investments 

Expenditures  (benefit  pajTnents). 

$1 
46 

35 
111 
60 
50 
11 

575 
567 

Balance,  end  of  period 

Investments  (3-percent  special  Treasury  notes) 

Balance  to  credit  of  appropriations 

45 
1 

65 
65 

69 

UNEJIPLOTMENT  TRUST  FUND 

Eeceipts 

1,527 
1,328 

State  accounts  (deposits) 

Eailroad  unemployment  insurance  account: 
Deposits  by  Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Advance  from  Treasury  (act  of  June  25, 1938) 

Transfers  from  States  (act  of  June  25,  1938)' 

98 

8 

11 
58 
365 

342 

8 
15 

Transfers  from  railroad  unemployment  insurance  administration  fimd  (act 
of  Oct.  10, 1940) 

6 

74 
351 

344 

12 

1 

(«) 

(•) 

S 
2 

2 

9 

404 

404 

27 
435 

429 

1 

5 

60 
645 

517 

98 

15 

15 

1,958 

1,945 

89 
79 

Expenditures _ 

Withdrawals  bv  States _  

78 

1938)' .. 

Benefit  payments 

7 

Balance,  end  of  period 

65 
64 

638 
625 

1,072 
1,064 

1,525 
1,509 

2.744 

2.444 
2S8 

3,698 

6,147 

Investments; 
Certificates  of  indebtedness; 

2JI  percent  -.. 1 _      

2J^  percent ...    ..    

3,127 
411 
59 

2J^  percent ._ 

2perccnt 

90 
9 

2 

110 

1 

13 

8 

6 
10 

7 
5 

10 
2 

refimds) 

(*) 

1  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums 
of  rounded  figures. 

2  Prior  to  1940,  data  represent  operation  of  old-age  reserve  account. 

3  Beginning  July  1940,  trust  fund  appropriations  equal  taxes  collected  under 
Federal  In?iurance  Contributions  Act.  Prior  to  July  1940,  transfers  were  made 
from  appropriations  amounting  to  $265  million  for  fiscal  year  1936-37;  $500  million 
for  1937-38;  $3G0  million  for  1938-39,  plus  additional  $30  million  made  available 
by  1940  Treasury  Department  Appropriation  Act;  and  $550  million  for  1939-40. 
Exclude?  $1  million  made  available  for  investment  in  June  1940  from  amounts 
to  credit  of  fund  account. 


*  Under  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939,  sec.  201  (i). 

s  Includes  amounts  certified  by  Social  Security  Board  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  behalf  of  State  of  Connecticut  for  payment  into  railroad  unem- 
ployment insmance  account  in  accordance  with  Eailroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act,  sec.  13. 

e  Less  than  $500,000. 

Source:  Daily  Statement  of  the  U.  S.  TreasvTy. 
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Table  50. — Selected  social  insinimce  and  related  programs:  Payments  to  individuals,  by  State,  1943 

[Corrected  to  May  31,  1944  ] 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa __ 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming 

Outside,  continen- 
tal  United 
States  10 


Amount  (in  thousands) 


Total  1 


$1, 002, 821 


12, 949 
6,125 
9,876 

80,  008 
10,  749 
12,916 

1,791 

8,  976 

15,  706 

13,  816 

2,686 
71, 180 
27,  932 
14,064 
11,551 
17,248 
10,  802 

6,331 

14,  701 
41,910 

33, 038 
21, 944 

9,228 
26,  243 

3,950 

6,929 
809 

3,735 
39,  931 

3,048 

146,  689 
12,11 

2,09 
56,  925 
10,  660 

9,382 

81,  933 
6,679 
7,578 
2,632 

18,451 
28,711 
2,904 
2,594 
14,  523 

16,  406 
10,  613 
20,913 

1,405 


11,610 


Retirement, 


disability,    and 
payments  i 


$922,  261 


11,  426 
5,055 
9,435 

72, 690 
10,  568 

12,  355 
1,666 

8,502 
14,813 
12,816 

2,639 
61/094 
25i260 
13,620 
10,  789 
16,  367 

9,633 

6,: 

13,  705 
39,  630 

29, 76-1 
20,  470 

8,841 
23,831 

3,834 

6,694 
767 

3,422 
34,  722 

3,016 

128.  273 
11,463 

2.045 
65,  391 
10,  083 

9,060 
77,  320 

6,  353 

0,  906 

2,- 

16,  2.54 
27, 992 

2,795 

2,485 
13,  648 
16, 072 

9,676 
19,  972 

1,383 


11,  467 


Old-age 
and  sur- 
vivors 
insur- 
ance ' 


$172,  849 


2,1 

468 

872 

10,  732 

1,253 

3,482 

454 

796 
2,431 
2,006 

350 
12, 824 
4,674 
2,085 
1,364 
2,448 
1,677 
1,368 
2,674 
9,025 

7,573 

2,  762 
730 

4,144 
553 
833 
130 
928 

8,521 
240 

24, 861 

2,410 

229 

11,693 
1,290 
1,490 

18,  383 

1,576 

1,208 

290 

2,027 

4,277 

690 

638 

2,  446 

2,764 

2,671 

4,006 

199 


Rail- 
road 
retire- 
ment ' 


Veter- 
ans' 
pen- 
sions < 


State 
and 
local 
govern- 
ment 5 


$133, 059  .$447.  483 


$168,870 


1,480 

410 

1,198 

7,202 

1,713 

948 

654 

416 
1,857 
1,763 


9,908 
6,411 
3,665 
2,900 
2,412 
1,C81 
798 
2,406 
2,1 

3,604 
3,848 

926 
4,518 

804 
1,580 

139 

654 
4,801 


10,  673 

1,231 

399 

9,309 

931 

1,198 

18,  683 

266 

676 

394 

2,396 

4,031 

543 

527 

2,965 

2,123 

1,990 

3,049 

277 


7,6U7 
4,027 

7,  160 
42,  511 

6,712 

5,370 

448 

5,370 
9,845 
8,602 

1,790 

21,032 

12,  530 

7, 100 

6,266 

11,187 

6,206 

3,132 

6,  265 

17,  452 

12,977 
10,  740 

7, 160 
14,319 

2,23' 

3,580 
448 

1,790 
10,  740 

2,237 

34, 009 
7,607 
1,342 

26, 069 
7,607 
S,  817 

27.744 
2,237 
4,922 
1,790 

10,292 

18,  794 
1,342 
1,342 
7,607 

8,  055 
4,475 
9,397 

895 


10,  292 


250 
150 
205 
12,  246 
890 
2,556 
110 

1,920 
680 
645 

0 

17,  330 

2,645 

610 

260 

320 

610 

610 

2,620 

10,116 

6,610 

3,120 

25 

860 

240 

695 

50 

50 

10,  660 

140 

58,  830 

205 

76 

9,330 

256 

655 

12,  510 

1,275 

160 

15 

1,540 

870 

320 

78 

640 

2,130 

540 

3,620 

12 


Unemployment    in- 
surance payments 


Total 


State 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
insur- 
ance 0 


Rail- 
road 
unem- 
ploy- 
mcnt 
insur- 
ance ^ 


$80,  560  $79,  643 


1,623 

70 

441 

7,318 
181 
561 
125 

474 
893 
999 

147 
10,  086 
2,672 

544 
■      762 

881 
1,109 

433 

936 
2,380 

3,274 
1,474 

387 
2,412 

116 

235 
42 

313 

6,209 

32 

18,416 

664 

48 

1,634 

577 

322 

4,613 

1,326 

612 

43 

2,197 
739 
109 
109 
875 
334 
937 
941 
22 


1.509 
63 
426 

7,304 
165 
660 
126 

473 


140 
10,  036 

2,656 
512 
747 
852 

1,165 
428 
926 

2,370 

3,239 
1,343 

369 
2,359 

lOS 

220 
40 

312 

6, 196 

28 

18,  36' 

664 

39 

1,612 

565 

317 

4,575 

1,326 

600 


2,164 
706 
99 
107 
863 
333 
927 


$917 


W 


51 
17 
32 
16 
29 
14 
5 
10 
10 

35 
131 
18 


W 


Percentage  distribution 


Total  I 


1.0 
8.0 
1.1 
1.3 


.9 
1.6 
1.4 

.3 
7.1 
2.8 
1.4 
1.1 
1. 
1. 

.6 
1.6 
4.1 

3.3 

2.2 
.9 

2.6 
.4 
.  7 
.1 
.4 

4.0 
.3 


1.8 
2.9 
.3 
.3 
1.4 
1.5 
1.0 
2.1 
.1 


Retirement,  disability,  and  siuvivor 
payments ' 


Total 


1.2 
.6 
1.0 
7.9 
I.l 
1.3 
.2 


1.6 
1.4 

.3 
6.0 
2. 
1.5 
1.2 
1.8 
1.0 

.6 
1.5 
4.3 

3.2 

2.2 

1.0 

2.6 

.4 

.  7 

.1 

.4 

3.8 

.3 

13.9 
1.2 
.2 
6.0 
1.1 
1.0 
8.4 
.6 
.8 
.3 

1 

3.0 
.3 
.3 
1.6 
1.6 
1.1 
2.2 
.1 


Old- 
age 
and 
surviv- 
ors 
insur- 
ance ' 


100.0 


1.2 
.3 
.5 

0.2 
.7 

2.0 
.3 

.6 
1.4 
1.2 

.2 
7.4 
2.7 
1.2 

1.4 
1.0 
.8 
1.5 
6.2 

4.4 

1.6 
.4 

2.4 
.3 
.5 
.1 
.6 

4.9 
.1 

14.4 
1.4 
.1 
6.8 
.7 
.9 

10.6 
.9 
.7 
.2 

1.2 
2.6 
.3 
.3 
1.4 
1.6 
1.6 
2.3 
.1 


.3 


Rail- 
road 
retire 
ment  3 


1.1 
.3 
.9 
5.4 
1.3 
.7 
.5 

.3 
1.4 
1.3 

.3 
7.4 
4.1 
2.8 
2.2 
1 

^6 
1.8 
2.2 

2.7 
2. 

.7 
3.4 

.6 
1.2 

.1 

.5 
3.6 


.3 

7.0 
.7 
.9 
14.1 
.2 
.5 
.3 

1, 

3.0 

.4 

.4 

2.2 

1.6 

1.5 

2.3 

.2 


.5 


Veter- 
an.s' 
pen- 
sions' 


100.0 


1.6 
9.5 
1.5 
1.2 
.1 

1.2 
2.2 

1, 


4.7 
2.8 
1.6 
1.4 
2.5 
1.4 
.7 
1.4 
■3.9 

2.9 
2.4 
1.6 
3.2 
.5 
.8 
.1 
.4 
2.4 
.5 

7.6 
1 

.3 
6.6 
1 

1.3 
6.2 

.6 
1.1 

.4 

2.3 
4.2 
.3 
.3 
1.7 
1.8 
1.0 
2,1 


State 
and 
local 
gov- 
ern- 
ment' 


100.0 


.1 
.1 
.1 

7.3 
.5 

1.5 
.1 

1.1 
.4 
.3 

0 
10.3 

1.6 
.4 
.2 
^  2 
'.I 
.4 

1.5 

6.0 


1.8 

(') 
.5 
.1 
.4 

(•) 

w 

6.3 
.1 

34.9 
.1 

(») 
6.5 
.2 
.3 

7.4 


.1 


(») 


(') 
.4 
1.3 
.3 
2.1 
(•) 


Unemployment    in- 
surance payments 


Total 


100.0 


.1 
.5 
9.1 
.2 
.7 
.2 

.6 
1.1 
1.2 

.2 

12.6 

3.3 


1.1 
1.5 
.5 
1.2 
2.9 

4.1 

1, 
.5 

3.0 
.1 
.3 
.1 
.4 

6.6 
(•) 

22.9 
.8 


.7 
.4 
5.7 
1.6 
.8 
.1 


.1 
.1 
1.1 
.4 
1.2 
1.2 


(') 


State 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
insur- 
ance * 


100.0 


1.9 
.1 
.5 

9.2 
.2 


.6 
1.1 
1.2 


12.6 

3.3 

.6 

.9 

1.1 

1.6 

.6 

1.2 

3.0 

4.1 

1.7 
.6 

3.0 
.1 
.3 
.1 
.4 

6.5 
(•) 

23.0 
.8 
(») 
1.9 

.  7 
.4 
5.7 
1.7 

2.7 
.9 
.1 
.1 

1.1 
.4 

1.2 

1.1 
(') 


Rail- 
road 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
insur- 
ance' 


100.0 


C) 


.1 
1.1 
2.2 


5.6 
1.9 
3.5 
1.6 
3.2 
1.5 
.6 
1.1 
1.1 

3.8 

14.3 

2.0 


1.6 
.2 
.1 

1.4 
.4 

6.4 
1.1 
l.C 
2.4 
1.3 

.6 
4.1 
(') 
1.3 

.6 

3.6 

3.7 

1.1 

2 

1.3 
.1 
1.1 
6.0 
1.3 


'  Excludes  Veterans  jVdministration  lump-sum  payments.  Total  includes 
$32,000  certified  in  lump-sum  payments  under  1936  Social  Security  Act,  not 
distributed  by  State. 

2  Estimated  by  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  Total  includes 
$32,000  certified  in  lump-sum  payments  under  1935  act,  not  distributed  by  State. 

3  Estimated  by  Railroad  Retirement  Board;  total  monthly  benefits  for  year 
distributed  by  State  on  basis  of  percentage  distribution  of  annuities  and  pen- 
sions in  force  June  30,  1943;  lump-sum  payments  distributed  on  basis  of  percent- 
age distribution  of  initial  eertificjations  during  fiscal  year  1942-43. 

'  <  Estimated;  total  payments  for  year  distributed  by  State  on  basis  of  payments 
in  June  1943.    Excludes  lump-sum  payments  of  $4,350,000. 

6  Estimates  prepared  jointly  by  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  Division  of  Coordination  Studies,  and  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Division  of  State  and  Local  Government,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  1941 
projected  to  fiscal  year  ended  June  1943  by  Division  of  Coordination  Studies 


on  basis  of  annual  reports  of  retirement  systems  and  data  collected  armually 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Excludes:  retirement  systems  set  up  after  end 
of  fiscal  year  1943;  systems  which  make  payments  only  for  service-connected 
disability  (analogous  to  workmen's  compensation);  private  endowment  plans 
such  as  that  of  Carnegie  Foundation;  and  systems  which  provide  for  purchase 
of  annuities  through  private  insurance  companies. 

s  State  by  which  payment  was  made.  Figures  adjusted  for  voided  benefit 
cheeks. 

^  Estimates  furnished  by  Railroad  Retirement  Board;  figtues  adjusted  for  un- 
derpayments and  recoveries  of  overpayments. 

8  Less  than  $600. 

»  Less  than  0.06  percent. 

10  Represents  U.  S.  Territories  and  island  possessions,  and  foreign  countries, 
except  that  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  data  for  persons  now  in  foreign 
countries  are  attributed  generally  to  States  in  which  claims  were  filed. 
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county,  or  other  subdivision,  to  ar- 
range with  private  practicing  physi- 
■cians  and  dentists  to  move  to  and 
practice  for  not  less  than  1  year  in 
such  locality  and  to  provide  Federal 
relocation  allowances  and  travel 
and  transportation  costs,  25  per- 
cent thereof  to  be  contributed  by 
applicant  subdivision.  (P.  L.  216, 
78th  Cong.,  H,  Repts.  822,  959,  975; 
S.  Rept.  570.) 


December  31:  Unemployment  com- 
pensation— Social  Security  Board 
certifies  to  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury all  51  jurisdictions  as  having 
approved  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  permitting  employers 
to  credit  against  90  percent  of  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  for  taxable 
year  1943  amounts  paid  as  con- 
tributions under  State  laws;  also 
(Internal  Revenue  Code,  sec  1602 


(c) )  certifies  experience-rating  pro- 
visions of  all  40  State  laws  with  such 
provisions  effective  (all  jurisdic- 
tions but  Alaska,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Montana,  Nevada,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, Utah,  Washington)  for  pur- 
poses of  additional  credit  based  on 
reduced  rates  of  employer  contribu- 
tions allowed  under  such  laws  for 
taxable  year  1943. 


Table  51. — Public  assistance  and  Federal  work  programs  in  the  continental  United  States:  Assistance  and  earnings,  by  State,  1943  ' 

[In  thousands:  data  corrected  to  Feb.  1,  1944] 


Total  '- 

Assistance  to  recipients 

Earnings    of    persons    em- 
ployed    under     Federal 
work  programs 

State 

Special  types  of  public  assistance  3 

General  as- 
sistance 

National 
Youth  Ad- 
ministration 
student 
"Work  pro- 
gram 

Work 

Old-age  as- 
sistance 

Aid  to 

dependent 

children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

Projects 
Adminis- 
tration 

Total  2                -.        --  - - 

$979,  045 

$651,915 

$140,762 

$26, 124 

4 $110, 723 

•      $3, 794 

'$46,737 

6,582 

6,116 

7.882 

94,084 

23.  352 

8,656 

618 

1,968 

11,250 

12, 124 

4,450 
80,618 
24, 691 
18,749 
13,  609 

9,655 
16,  0.55 

6,434 

7,103 
50,  565 

45,  010 
25, 140 

5.348 
36.407 

5.140 

9,844 
957 

3.377 
15.786 

3,355 

97,  955 
8,496 
3,821 

56.  243 

27,  340 
8,898 

65,  468 
4,317 
5,441 
4,651 

12, 143 

51,419 
7,778 
1,836 
4,595 

31,955 
9,237 

23,059 
1,677 

3,332 

4,337 

4,609 

78,067 

19,  781 

5,788 

302 

1,044 

7,408 

8,402 

3,210 
60,  409 
17,  276 
16.648 
9.272 
6.966 
8.604 
4,328 
3,645 
35,101 

28, 143 

18, 286 

2,811 

26,  679 

3,590 

7,549 

834 

2,119 

8,061 

1,697 

40,264 
4.695 
2,515 

44, 156 

21,  336 
6,603 

29,  619 
2,395 
2,924 
3,553 

6,721 

44,238 

5,664 

1,211 

2,369 

26,  384 

3,684 

16,  445 

1,239 

1,085 

727 

1,483 

6,306 

1,664 

1,479 

149 

374 

1,248 

1,230 

859 
9,964 
4,045 

eo7 

2,356 
678 

4,758 
924 

1',  604 

6,776 

10. 007 
2.999 

623 
4,627 

703 

1,428 

29 

495 
2,297 
1,108 

14.  736 

1,722 

870 

6,168 

4,680 

904 

18,  413 

833 

848 

633 

3,540 
2,899 
1,383 

250 
1,118 
2,697 
2,981 
4,376 

219 

93 
170 
239 
3,763 
243 

64 

304 

691 

316 

4,674 

1.402 

1, 196 

99 

286 

492 

391 

160 

14,385 

1,913 

1,569 

1,262 

408 
1,247 

840 
1,628 
5,664 

4,664 

2,487 

33 

1,661 

321 

449 
60 

585 
3,057 

223 

36,  504 

298 

261 

4,414 

399 

1,054 

7,648 

901 

262 

279 

137 
626 
672 
273 
543 

2,178 
848 

2,  214 
133 

140 
16 
61 

132 
50 
23 

16 
58 
120 

15 
205 
71 
94 
66 
86 
110 
20 
29 
78 

128 
92 
91 

118 
24 
46 
2 
14 
42 
16 

317 
110 
34 
159 
103 
28 
220 
13 
91 
41 

111 

270 

27 

13 

83 

34 

63 

106 

S 

1,627 

174 

1,175 

1,153 

211 

105 

60 

113 
481 
337 

85 
2,633 
811 
537 
402 
170 
406 
279 
162 
341 

493 
368 
174 

m 

101 
180 

a 

94 

203 

86 

1,015 
413 

37 
998 
616 
166 
i,8t7 

29 
132 

51 

307 

1,270 

54 

43 

171 
355 
214 
524 

48 

134 

1,563 

1,644 

Idaho                               -  -- 

122 

3,121 

574 

394 

250 

1,448 

930 

44 

245 

2,606 

-     1,575 

907 

1,616 

1,482 

402 

192 

17 

70 

2,125 

224 

5,120 

1,258 

104 

1,359 

209 

82 

4.841 

Rhode  Island                              -- 

146 

1,185 

South  Dakota                   --     --  

92 

1.326 

Texas                                         -- 

2.116 

Utah                      --  --- --- 

78 

46 

310 

307 

1.457 

39S 

29 

'  See  footnotes,  table  30. 

2  Totals  are  sums  of  rounded  monthly  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly 
from  sums  of  rounded  figures  (see  footnote  4) . 

■  Figures  in  italics  represent  programs  administered  without  Federal  partici- 
pation; for  footnotes  to  State  data  see  tables  140  and  141. 


*  Partly  estimated;  does  not  represent  sum  of  State  figures  because  total  ex- 
cludes, for  Indiana  and  New  Jersey,  estimated  payments  for  medical  care,  hos- 
pitalization, and  burial  only. 

s  Includes  .$86,933  not  distributed  by  State. 


Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 


This  section  presents  statistics  from 
the  most  recent  tabulations  of  data  on 
applicants  for  account  numbers,  cov- 
ered employment,  taxable  wages,  and 
benefits  under  old-age  and  sui'vivors 
insurance:  applications  for  social  se- 
curity account  numbers  in  1943  (tables 
53-57) ;  covered  employment  and  tax- 


able wages  in  1942  (tables  58-77) ; 
continuous  work  history,  cumulative 
wage  credits,  and  insurance  status  of 
workers  in  covered  employment  at  any 
time  during  the  6  years  1937^2  (tables 
78-87) ;  workers  represented  in  claims 
and  benefits  resulting  from  claims 
(tables  88-106). 


The  accompanying  text  summarizes 
significant  facts  shown  by  the  ac- 
count number  and  wage  and  employ- 
ment data,  describes  the  character 
and  limitations  of  the  data,  and  de- 
fines terms  used  in  connection  with 
monthly  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance benefits  and  lump-sum  pay- 
ments. 


Table  52. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Summary  of  selected  data,  1937-43 

[Corrected  to  June  5,  1944] 


Year  and  quarter 


Employee 
accounts 
established ' 
(in  thou- 
sands) 


Workers  with 
taxable  wages 

during  per- 
iod '  (in 

thousands) 


Taxable  wages ' 


Total  3  (in 
millions) 


Average 
per  worker 


Amount  of  benefits  certified  (in  thousands) 


Total 


Monthly 
benefits* 


Lump-sum  payments 


Under  1939 
amend- 
ments ' 


Under  1935 
act' 


Monthly  benefits  in 
force  at  end  of  per- 
iod '  (in  thousands) 


Number 


Monthly 
amount 


Calendar  yearr 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1938 

January-March . . . 

April-June 

July-September... 
October-December 

1939 

January-March . . . 

April-June 

July-September. . . 
October-December 

1940 

January-March . . . 

AprU-Junc- 

July-September . , . 
October-December 

1941 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September... 
October-December 

1942 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September... 
October-December 

1943 

Tanuary-March 

April-June... 

July-September... 
October-December 


«  37,  225 
6,319 
5.567 
5,  227 
6,678 
7,638 
»  7.  426 


1,700 
1,435 
1,707 
1,477 


1,143 
1,227 
1,546 
1,651 


1,125 
1,133 

1,472 
1,497 


1.341 
1,860 
2,068 
1,409 


1,216 
1,984 
2.279 
2,159 


1,705 
2,118 
2,099 
1,385 


32,904 
31.822 
33.752 
35,  393 
40.  976 
46,  640 
>«  48, 000 


25,  332 

25,  423 

26,  252 
26.  759 


25,  856 
27,  245 
28, 022 
28,851 


27,314 

28,  345 

29,  642 
30,280 


30, 389 
32,  634 
34,  622 
34, 051 


33.558 

35.  463 

36.  985 

37.  265 


36,  769 

37,  700 
37,  837 
37,  342 


$29,  615 
26,  502 
29.745 
32,  974 
41,  763 
62,831 
62,  890 


6,580 
6,578 
6.547 
6.797 


7,281 
7.445 
7,445 
7,674 


8,060 
8,094 
8,222 
8,598 


9,501 
10.285 
10.  824 
11,153 


12, 104 
13,057 
13,792 
13. 878 


15,  622 
16.619 

16.  037 
14.612 


$900 

833 

881 

932 

1,019 

1,133 

"  1,  310 


260 
259 
249 
254 


£82 
273 
266 
263 


295 
286 
278 

284 


313 
315 
314 
328 


361 
368 
373 
372 


425 
441 
424 
391 


$1,278 
10,478 
13,  896 
40,  595 
93.  923 
137,045 
172,  849 


2.147 
2  491 
2,624 
3,216 


3,966 
4,509 
3,069 
2,352 


3,973 
8,216 
12.412 
15, 994 


19,  677 
22, 094 
24.  848 
27,  304 


30, 803 
33.  634 
35.  439 
37,  269 


40.  359 
42, 668 
43,  874 
45, 948 


$28, 859 
80, 595 
122,007 
155, 019 


1,242 
5,180 
9,482 
12,  955 


16, 148 
18, 877 
21,527 
24, 043 


27,061 
29,617 
31,767 
33, 562 


35,  839 
37.  971 
39,  605 
41.604 


$8,905 
13,  148 
14. 959 
17,  798 


821 
2,416 
2,747 
2,921 


3,458 
3,172 
3,288 
3.230 


3,715 
3,896 
3,655 
3.693 


4,510 
4,687 
4.263 
4.338 


$1,  278 

10,  478 

13,  896 

2,831 

180 

79 

32 


2,147 
2,491 
2,624 
3,216 


3,966 
4,509 
3,069 
2,352 


1,910 
620 
183 
118 


245 
484 
692 
885 


103 
178 
245 


313 
372 
430 
484 


540 
596 
646 
692 


743 
796 
842 
885 


•$4,534 


12,  574 
16.  143 


1,924 
3,329 
4,534 


5,754 
6,815 
7,829 
8,786 


9.816 
10.830 
11.740 
12.  574 


13,  524 

14,  4S5 

15,  339 
16.143 


•  Includes  applicants  of  unknown  sex  and/or  race;  cumulative  total  for  1936-39 
includes  114.000  voided  account  numbers  for  which  no  accounts  were  established. 

3  Partly  estimated;  based  on  employer  reports  to  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Workers  adjusted  for  duplication  of  individuals  with  more  than  1  account. 

3  Not  adjusted  for  nontaxable  wages  erroneousl  y  reported  and  wages  excluded  in 
benefit  computations.  Wages  in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year  paid  to  worker  by  any  1 
employer  are  not  taxable.  Beginning  1940,  all  wages  in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year  re- 
ceived by  a  worker  are  excluded  in  benefit  computations. 

*  Includes  retroactive  pajinents. 

'  Payments  with  respect  to  workere  who  died  after  December  1939  with  no  sur- 
vivor entitled  to  monthly  benefits  for  month  in  which  worker  died. 


*  Payments  with  respect  to  workers  who  died  prior  to  January  IWO  and,  through 
Aug.  9, 1939,  payments  to  workers  at  age  65. 

'  Total  benefits  awarded  after  adjustment  for  terminations  and  subsequent 
changes  in  number  and  amount  of  benefits,  cumulative  begiiming  January  1940. 

'  Includes  17,202,000  accounts  established  in  1936. 

» Annual  figure  includes,  but  quarterly  data  exclude,  114,076  applications 
received  from  civilian  employees  of  the  War  Department  and  4,571  apphcations 
received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  quarterly  data. 

10  Preliminary. 
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82 
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Table  5  3. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Applicants  for 
account  numbers,  by  year,  and  estimated  number  of  account- 
number  holders,  as  of  end  of  year,  1941-43 


Applicants  for  account 
numbers 

Estimated  account-number  holders 
14  years  and  over,  as  of  end  of  year 

Year 

Total  dur- 
ing year 

Cumulative 
total  as  of 
end  of  year 

Number  ' 

Percent     of    estimated 
population    14    years 
and  over  ^ 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1941 

1942 

1943 

6,  677,  584 

7, 637, 416 

3  7,  415,  294 

60, 902, 991 

08,  640,  407 

<  75,  955,  701 

56, 000, 000 
63,000,000 
69,  300,  000 

64.0 
60.2 
65.5 

72.0 
77.4 
80.9 

36.0 
43.2 
50.3 

1  Estimated  by  adjusting  cumulative  total  of  accounts  established  for  duplica- 
tions and  deaths. 

2  Population  estimated  by  Bureau  of  the  Census:  includes  Alaslca  and  Hawaii. 

3  Includes  114,076  apphcations  received  from  civilian  employees  of  the  War 
Department  and  4,571  apphcations  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  quarterly 
data. 

<  Excludes  about  2.1  million  numbers  issued  under  railroad  retirement  pro- 
gram and  a  few  apphcants  of  unknown  sex  and/or  race. 


Table  54. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  dis- 
tribution of  applicants  for  account  numbers,  by  sex,  race,  a?!d 
age  group,  for  each  quarter,  1943 


Sex,  race,  and  age  group  j    Total  i 


Total.. 


100.0 


January- 
March 


April- 
June 


Sex: 


Male-... 
Female- 


Race: 

White  !. 
Negro. .  - 


Age  group: 

Under  20 

20-29 

30-64 

65  and  over. 


39.1 
60.9 


85.7 
14.3 


49.2 
13.8 
34.5 

2.5 


40.0 
60.0 


84.9 
15.1 


37.8 
16.4 
43.0 

2.  R 


39.3 
60.7 


87.0 
13.0 


68.1 
11.9 

2S.  0 
2.0 


July-Sep-'  October- 
tember    December 

I 


40.5 
69.5 


84.5 
15.5 


54.5 
13.0 

30.2 
2.3 


35.0 
65.0 


86.5 
13.5 


44.9 
14.5 

37.7 


1  Includes  114,076  applications  received  from  civilian  employees  of  the  W"ar 
Department  and  4,571  apphcations  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  quarterly 
data. 

-  All  races  other  than  Negro. 


Table  5  5.- — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Applicants  for  account  nu?nbers,  by  State,  sex,  and  race,  1943  ' 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Total  ■ 

White  ' 

Negro 

Total 

White  3 

Negro 

Total 

White  3 

Negro 

Total' 

'7,415,294 

6,  367, 116 

1,  068, 178 

2,901,273 

2.  545,  932 

356, 341 

4.514,021 

3, 811,  i84 

702,  S37 

165,836 

3,125 

36,  342 

101,  696 

614, 134 

64,861 

82,  603 

14,  578 

61,258 

130,  421 

195. 162 

13,  565 
23,  082 

438,  360 
211,  670 
106,  494 
86,  259 

131,  266 
141, 122 

43,420 

96,  392 
222,  896 
346, 433 
131,  942 
101,434 
207.  467 

19,  963 

67,  296 
7,390 

21,  784 

216,  687 

26,  277 
760,  802 
179, 104 

21,  382 
413,721 
139,  950 

72,  600 
613,  223 

32,  575 

92,030 
26,  393 
186,  446 
411,073 
36,  380 

14,  565 
134,  548 
117,714 

88,507 

1,55, 172 

11,  126 

105,  591 
3,125 

34,  401 
71,  268 

486,  978 
63,  604 
77,  905 
11,  326 
38,  264 
83,  870 

122, 831 

13,  536 
22,  996 

383,  873 
195,  497 
10.^  033 
79,  673 
117,  154 
79,  349 
43,  247 

68,  659 
217,744 
310,  966 
131,091 

63, 604 
180,  264 

19,875 

66,  911 
7,249 

21,661 

189.  692 

25,  703 
684, 102 
126, 934 

21,  346 
375,  376 
125,  613 

71,879 
469,  270 

31,  760 

67, 163 

25.  347 

138,  253 

322,  255 

35,  910 

14,  494 
92,  297 

116,  070 
82,  960 

153,  443 
10,  925 

60,244 

0 

1,941 

30,  327 

27, 166 
1,367 
4,698 
3,262 

22,  994 

46,  661 

72,  331 

19 

86 

54,487 

16.  173 

1,461 

6,586 

14, 112 

61,  773 

173 

27,  733 

6, 162 

34,  467 

861 

47,  830 
27, 193 

88 

1,386 

141 

123 

27,  096 

574 

76.  700 

52,  170 

36 

38,  346 

14,  337 

621 

53,  963 
816 

34, 867 

46 

47,  213 

88,818 

470 

01 

42,  261 

1.644 

6,647 

1,729 

201 

66,863 

1,693 

16, 186 

47,  430 

196,  279 

21,  897 

30,  073 

6,401 

19, 854 

48,675 

77,  373 

6,808 

9,309 

166,  669 

81, 345 

42,  754 

33,  235 

55,  401 

58,398 

19, 128 

36,  618 
87,  966 

123,  249 

54,878 

48, 405 

76,  660 

8,264 

23,  329 

3,144 

9,855 

84,  407 
12,  567 

295,  965 
70,  946 
9,210 

161,877 
66.  050 
26,  370 

195,  335 
14,  175 

37,  935 
11,  327 
73, 194 

161, 817 
16,  692 

6,310 
54, 009 
43.480 
36,686 
66,  725 

4,278 

40,  626 
1,593 
16,579 
34,  505 
190,  219 
21,543 
29, 124 
4,260 
13,  676 

34,  286 

48,289 

6,794 

9,284 

152,211 

76,  378 
42,  283 
31,229 
50,  331 

35.  686 
19,053 

27,  628 

86,  600 

115,  881 

54,566 

24,  224 

67,  294 

8,229 

22,  905 

3,093 

9,816 

77,  341 
12, 465 

278,422 
60,164 
9,198 

141,  766 
61, 171 
26,  260 

181,  674 
13,  947 

21,  457 
11,323 
55.  762 
133,  456 
16.  493 

6,266 
37,  700 
43, 064 
33,  459 
65,  329 

4,242 

26,237 

0 

605 

12,  925 
5,060 

354 

949 

1,141 

6,178 

14,389 

29,  084 

14 

25 

14,458 

4,967 

471 

2,005 

6,070 

22.  812 

75 

8,990 

1.366 

7,368 

312 

24, 181 

8,366 

36 

423 

51 

39 

7,066 

102 

18.  533 

20.  782 

12 

10. 112 

4.879 

110 

13.  761 
228 

16.  478 

6 

17,  442 
28,  361 

99 

46 

16,  309 

416 

2,227 

396 

36 

99,  972 

1,432 

20,  157 

54,165 

317,  865 

32,  964 

62,  .530 
9,177 

41,  404 
81,  746 

117,  789 
7,747 

13,  773 
271,  691 
130,  325 

53,  740 
53,  024 
75.  865 
82  724 
24,  292 

59,  874 
134.  930 
222,  184 

77.  064 

63,  029 
131.807 

11,  699 

33.  967 
4.245 

11.  929 

132.  280 

13, 710 

453.  847 

108,  15S 

12.  172 
261,  844 

83,900 

46, 130 

317.888 

IS,  400 

64,  095 

14.  066 
112.  252 
249,  256 

20,788 
8,245 
SO,  539 
74,234 
62.  821 
89,447 
6,848 

54,965 
1.432 
18,822 
36,  763 
298.  759 
31,  961 

48,  781 
7,066 

24,588 
49,584 

74.  542 
7,742 
13,  712 
231,  562 
119, 119 
62,  750 
48.444 
66.  823 
43,  763 
24. 194 

41, 131 
131.  144 
195,  086 
76,  626 
29,  380 
112,  970 
11.546 
33.005 
4,156 
11,  846 

112,  251 
13,238 

405. 680 
76,  770 
12, 148 

233,  510 
74,442 
45.  619 

277.  696 
17.  813 

35,  705 
14,025 
82,481 
188.  799 
20,417 
8,229 
54,597 
73,  006 

49.  501 
88.114 

6.583 

35, 007 

0 

1,335 

17,  402 

21.096 

1,003 

3,749 

2,111 

16,  816 

32, 162 

43,247 

Hawaii                               - - --- 

5 

51 

niinois                                   

40,029 

11,206 

990 

4,680 

9,042 

38,961 

98 

IS,  743 

3,785 

27, 099 

539 

23,549 

18,837 

53 

962 

90 

84 

20,029 

472 

58.167 

31.388 

24 

Ohio                                   

2S.234 

9,458 

611 

40, 192 

587 

18,389 

Smith  Dakota                                              -  

41 

29.771 

60,467 

Utah                               

371 

16 

26,942 

1.228 

3,320 

1,333 

166 

>  Distribution  by  sex  and  race  within  State  based  on  20-percent  sample  of  all 
accounts  established  in  1943;  State  totals  represent  actual  number  established. 
Excludes  10,376  applicants  of  unknown  sex  and/or  race. 

2  Includes  114,076  applications  received  from  civilian  employees  of  the  War 


Department  and  4,671  applications  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  quarterly 
data. 
'  All  races  other  than  Negro. 
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Workers  and  Their  Wage  Records 


Applicants  for  Account 
Numbers,  1943 

Establishment  of  7.4  million  em- 
ployee accounts  in  1943  increased  the 
cumulative  total  of  social  security  ac- 
counts established  by  the  end  of  that 
year  to  almost  76  million.  At  that 
time,  an  estimated  69.3  million  living 
persons — 66  percent  of  the  estimated 
population  aged  14  and  over — held 
account  numbers. 

During  the  first  3  quarters  of  1943, 
applications  for  account  numbers  were 
at  a  relatively  high  level.  A  sharp 
decline  in  the  fourth  quarter  (the  low- 
est fourth  quarter  since  the  initial 
registration  period )  was  caused  by  the 
rapid  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the 
labor  force  without  account  numbers. 


the  leveling  off  of  war  production,  and 
continued  inductions  into  the  armed 
forces.  The  total  number  of  appli- 
cations for  the  year  was  200,000 
smaller  than  in  1942. 

f^iale  Applicants 

The  decline  in  the  annual  number 
of  male  applicants  which  began  in 
1942  continued  in  1943  with  a  further 
drop  of  18  percent.  Fewer  than  3 
million  accounts  were  established  for 
men,  the  smallest  number  for  any 
year;  the  greatest  relative  decreases 
occurred  in  the  draft-age  groups,  and 
the  only  increases  were  for  age  groups 
under  15  years  and  65  and  over.  While 
the  number  of  male  applicants  aged 
20  and  over  has  declined  steadily  since 
1938,  the  number  under  age  20  de- 


creased for  the  fli-st  time  in  1943. 
This  decline  is  a  direct  result  of  in- 
ductions into  the  armed  forces  and 
the  fact  that  many  boys  who  normally 
would  have  entered  the  labor  market 
in  1943  had  gone  to  work  in  1941  and 

1942.  Only  the  District  of  Columbia 
reported  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
male  applicants,  an  increase  caused  by 
the  issuance  of  social  security  account 
numbers  to  civilian  employees  of  the 
War  Department. 

Women  Applicants 

A  little  more  than  4.5  million  ac- 
counts were  established  for  women  in 

1943,  an  increase  of  10  percent  over 
the  previous  year  and  a  larger  num- 
ber than  in  any  year  since  1937.  Ne- 
gro women  showed  a  57-percent  in- 
crease in  number  of  applicants,  while 
white  women  shov;ed  a  4.6-percent  in- 
crease.   Women  comprised  61  percent 


Table  56. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Applicants  for  account  numbers,  by  age  group,  sex,  and  race,  1943 


Total 

Malf 

Female 

Age  group  ' 

Total 

White  = 

Negro 

Total 

W^hite  2 

Negro 

Total 

W^hite  = 

Negro 

All  applicants  ^ 

Total 

7,415,294 

6,357,116 

1,058,178 

2,901,273 

2,  545, 932 

355,341 

4,514,021 

3,811,184 

702, 837 

Under  15 

582,042 

3,067,130 
588,  924 
435,  216 
463,  327 
492, 445 

4.'52,324 
410,  747 
325,  471 
248,  534 
166, 195 

104, 173 
77,  555 

1.211 

517, 098 

2,710,339 
420,  981 
317,223 
366.  704 
410,  581 

390, 841 
368,  609 
298, 895 
230,  575 
155,  523 

96,  474 
72,824 

449 

64,944 

356,791 
167,  943 
117,  993 

96,62? 

81, 864 

61,483 
42,138 
26,  576 
17. 959 
10,672 

7,699 
4,731 

762 

418, 155 

1, 417,  784 
110,121 
72,344 
89,  858 
111,058 

118.233 
121,018 
112,243 
103, 732 
88.004 

71,  998 
65,  971 

754 

365, 365 

1,251,867 
84,087 
56,  349 
75, 702 
96,581 

103,849 
107,430 
101,087 
94,  210 
81,  339 

66.020 
61,  769 

277 

52,  790 

165,917 
26,034 
16,  995 
14, 166 
14,  477 

14.384 
13,588 
11,156 
9,622 
6,665 

5,978 
4,202 

477 

163,887 

1,649,346 
478, 803 
362,872 
373, 469 
381,387 

334,091 
289,  729 
213,228 
144,802 
78, 191 

32,  175 
11,584 

457 

151,733 

1,  458, 472 
336,894 
260, 874 
291.002 
314, 000 

286,  992 
261,179 
197,  80S 
136,  365 
74, 184 

30,454 
11,055 

172 

12,154 

15-19 -.- 

190,874 

20-24 

141,909 

25-29. _ 

101,998 

30-34           ....                  .                  

82,  467 

35-39 

67,387 

40-44 

47,099 

45-49 

28,550 

50-54 

15,420 

55-59 

8,437 

60-64 

4,007 

65-69 

1,721 

70  and  over 

529 

285 

Ci^ 

■ilian  employees  of  the  W 

ar  Departme 

nt< 

Total --- -- 

114,076 

101,  593 

12,483 

53, 200 

49,944 

3,260 

60,876 

51,649 

9.227 

Under  15 

20 

13,  747 
11,328 
9.423 

12,  678 

13,  903 

13,048 
13,  531 
10,816 
7,413 
4,578 

2,432 
1,158 

1 

19 

11,932 
8,871 
7,  710 
11,116 
12,544 

11,903 
12,  555 
10,  154 
7,039 
4,325 

2,318 
1,107 

0 

1 

1,815 
2,457 
1,713 
1.562 
1,359 

1,145 
976 
662 
374 
253 

114 
51 

1 

10 

4,942 
1,716 
2,226 
5,091 
6,378 

6,219 
7,542 
6,954 
6,285 
3,608 

2,138 
1,090 

1 

9 

4,600 
1,625 
2,088 
4, '823 
6,065 

5,851 
,7,055 
6,515 
5,021 
3,409 

2,041 
1,042 

0 

1 

442 
191 
138 
268 
313 

368 
487 
439 
264 
199 

97 
48 

1 

10 

8,806 
9,612 
■   7,197 
7,587 
7,525 

6,829 
5,989 
3,862 
2,128 
970 

294 

68 

0 

10 

7,432 
7,346 
5,622 
6,293 
6,479 

6,052 
5,500 
3,639 
2,018 
916 

277 
65 

0 

0 

15-19 

1,373 

20-24  -. 

2,286 

25-29                                       

1,575 

30-34 

1,294 

35-39 

1,046 

40-44                                                                    

777 

45-49....                          

489 

50-54                                                     

223 

55-59                                                             ' 

110 

60-64                                    

54 

65-69  ■                                                                        

17 

70  RTii^  nvfr 

3 

0 

I  Age  at  birthday  in  1943. 

-  All  races  other  than  Negro. 

3  Includes  114,076  applications  received  from  civilian  employees  of  the  War 


Department  and  4,571  applications  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  quarterly 
data.    Excludes  10.370  applicants  of  unknown  ses  and/or  race. 

<  Excludes  data  for  War  Department  employees  who  had  account  numbers 
previously  assigned. 
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of  the  year's  total  and  65  percent  of 
the  fourth-quarter  applicants — the 
highest  Proportion  on  record.  In  1943 
■women  applicants  outnumbered  men 
in  every  jurisdiction  except  Alaska,  as 
compared  with  only  27  States  in  1942. 
Women  were  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease of  17  percent  in  number  of  ap- 
plicants aged  60  and  over.  In  that  age 
group  the  number  of  women  increased 
78  percent,  wliile  the  number  of  men 
decreased  slightly. 

Negro  Applicants 

Despite  the  marked  seasonal  de- 
cline in  the  volume  of  applications 
from  Negroes  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1943,  Negro  applicants  in  1943  totaled 
1.1  million  or  14  percent  of  all  appli- 
cants in  that  year,  the  largest  pro- 
portion in  any  year.  The  increase 
over  1942  in  the  number  of  Negro  ap- 
plicants (17  percent)  reflected  the  in- 


creased opportunity  for  Negro  women 
to  work  in  covered  industry. 

Character  of  the  Tabulated 
Data 

Since  the  1942  data  on  covered 
workers  and  their  taxable  wages  and 
the  1937-42  continuous  work-history 
data  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  employer  wage  and  tax  re- 
ports filed  for  old-age  and  survivors 
insm-ance,  they  are  generally  subject 
to  the  same  limitations. 

Coverage  Exclusions 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
coverage  limitations  results  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act,  wliich  exclude  the  wages  of  work- 
ers in  such  employments  as  agricul- 
ture, work  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local   governments,   domestic  service 


in  private  homes,  and  employment 
covered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  Because  of  the  restricted  cover- 
age of  the  program,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  1942  data  exclude  the  com- 
plete work  experience  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  persons  in  the  country 
who  were  employed  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  about  one-third  of 
the  total  wage  and  salary  payments. 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  working 
population  than  of  the  wage  payments 
are  included,  since  many  workers  are 
employed  during  a  given  year  in  both 
covered  and  noncovered  jobs  and  they 
are  counted  as  individuals  employed 
In  covered  industry,  while  their  true 
wage  income  is  imderstated  because 
only  part  of  their  total  earnings  are 
recorded  as  taxable  wages. 

Beginning  with  1940,  any  wages 
over  $3,000  a  year  paid  to  a  worker  in 
covered    employm.ents    are    excluded 


Table  57. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Applicants  for  accoant  numbers,  by  age  group,  sex,  race,  and  quarter,  1943  ' 


Age  group  2 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

White  3 

Negro 

Total 

White  3 

Negro 

Total 

Whites 

Negro 

Total 

White  > 

Negro 

January-* 

larch  19-1 

3< 

AprU-June  1943 ' 

Total 

1,705,041 

682,734 

596,  718 

• 
86,016 

1,022,307 

851,091 

171,216 

2,116,163 

832, 099 

744,812 

87,287 

1,284,054 

1,095,643 

188, 511 

Under  15 

61,069 

592,  521 
159,022 
120.  636 
132, 196 
144,  533 

134, 172 
119,918 
91,170 
67,763 
44,360 

27,650 
19,  713 

318 

44,393 

323,972 
28,832 
19,098 
26,316 
33,  363 

36,403 
37,369 
35, 285 
32, 713 
27, 056 

21,147 
17,  689 

199 

37,  820 

284,  781 
21,  893 
14,967 
22, 364 
29,110 

30,  976 
33,003 
31,684 
29,  629 
24, 946 

19,223 
16,360 

02 

6,573 

39, 191 
6,939 
4,131 
3,951 
4,253 

4,427 
4,366 
3,601 
3,184 
2,110 

1,924 
1,229 

137 

6,676 

268,  649 
130,190 
101,538 
105,881 
111,170 

98,769 
82,649 
66,886 
36, 050 
17, 304 

6,603 
2,124 

119 

6,203 

237, 054 
92,828 
72,012 
81,940 
91, 480 

84,  977 
74,  694 
51,840 
32.  976 
16,  407 

6,131 
2,011 

38 

473 

31,  495 
37,362 
28,  926 
23,941 
19,  690 

13,792 
7,955 
4,045 
2.074 
897 

372 
113 

81 

164, 716 

1,074,553 
147,099 
104, 447 
109,  897 
117,353 

107,  672 
93, 496 
72,272 
55,327 
37,024 

23,  896 
18,283 

118 

116,150 

485, 846 
21,  678 
13,  933 
18,093 
24,299 

27,  784 
26, 022 
23,  490 
22, 327 
19,  606 

16,  980 
15,837 

65 

99,656 

440, 889 
16,940 
11,122 
15,543 
21,542 

24,834 
23,490 
•21,472 
20,448 
18,298 

15,682 
14.866 

30 

16,494 

44,  966 
4,738 
2,811 
2,550 
2,757 

2,950 
2,532 
2,018 
1,879 
1,308 

1,298 
971 

25 

38,  666 

588,708 

125, 421 

90, 614 

91,804 

93,054 

79,888 
67, 474 
48,  782 
33,000 
17,418 

6,916 
2,446 

63 

35,412 

531,  574 
88,596 
64,284 
70,737 
75,  700 

67,  861 
60,343 
44,850 
30,930 
16,422 

6,476 
2,326 

32 

3,164 

15-19 

57. 134 

20-24 

36.825 

25-29 

26,230 

30-34 

21,067 

35-39 

17,354 

40-44-     

12, 027 

45-49 

7,131 

50-54    

3,932 

55-59 

2,070 

60-64 

996 

65-69 

440 

70  and  over      

120 

31 

July-Se.t 

tember 

943  « 

October-December  1943  ' 

Total 

2,093,416 

847,  226 

733,  283 

113,943 

1,246,190 

1,034,441 

211,749 

1,382,037 

483, 674 

419,003 

64,671 

898,363 

776,661 

121, 802 

Under  15 

228,069 

9)2,844 
1 67,  .530 
113,  537 
116,783 
120, 174 

108,264 
99, 210 
80,  868 
63,  573 
43,  485 

27,  539 
21,163 

387 

166,  798 

420,  564 
30, 139 

19,  707 
22, 128 

26,  341 

27,  712 
28,003 
25,  894 
23, 879 

20,  725 

17,635 
17,  456 

255 

145,  620 

364,714 
22,  291 
14,  871 
18,069 

^82,  438 

24,093 
24, 635 
23,132 
21,873 
19,076 

16, 184 
16,396 

93 

21, 178 

55, 840 
7,848 
4.836 
4,059 
3,903 

3,619 
3,368 
2,762 
2,206 
1,660 

1,451 
1,061 

162 

61,  271 

492,  290 
127,391 
93,830 
94,  666 
93,833 

80,542 
71,207 
54,  974 
39,  094 
22, 760 

9,904 
3,707 

132 

54,728 

421,  376 
87,  845 
66,603 
73,001 
76,366 

68,318 
63,  667 
60,  814 
37, 278 
21,  684 

9,388 
3,538 

46 

6,543 

70,915 
39,  546 
27,227 
21,664 
17,467 

12, 224 
7,  650 
4,160 
2,416 
1,176 

616 
169 

86 

147,  680 

472,  541 
113,688 
86,877 
91,373 
96, 043 

88,767 
S4, 166 
70,004 
54, 225 
36,603 

22,580 
17,203 

387 

90,444 

182, 009 
27,  702 
17,309 
18,072 
20,  477 

20,920 
21.846 
20,400 
19,362 
16,894 

14,031 
13,  966 

244 

81,916 

156,  660 
21,390 

13,  235 

14,  753 
17,239 

17,916 
19,031 
18,083 
17,383 
15,503 

12,830 
13,072 

92 

8,528 

25,449 
6,312 
4.074 
3.319 
3,238 

3,004 
2,814 
2,317 
1,979 
1,391 

1,201 
893 

152 

57,236 

290,532 
85,886 
69,568 
73, 301 
75,  566 

67,847 
62,  321 
49,604 
34.863 
19,709 

8,549 
3,238 

143 

65,259 

260,632 
60,053 
51,  577 
68,833 
63,771 

59,  597 
67, 016 
46,554 
33,101 
18,825 

8,173 
3,114 

56 

1,977 

15-19 

29,900 

20-24 , 

25,833 

25-29    ...                     

17, 991 

30-34.. 

14,468 

35-39 

11,  795 

40-44... 

8,250 

45-49      .. 

5,305 

50-54. 

3,050 

55-59  

1,762 

60-64 

884 

66-69  

376 

124 

Unknown 

87 

'  Quarterly  data  exclude  114,076  applications  received  from  civilian  employees 
of  the  War  Department,  4,571  applications  received- too  late  for  inclusion  in  quar- 
terly data,  and  357  civilian  employee  applicants  of  the  War  Department  of  un- 
known sex  and/or  race. 

2  Age  at  birthday  in  1943. 


3  Represents  all  races  other  than  Negro. 
*  Excludes  4  applicants  of  unknown  sex  and/or  race. 
6  Excludes  1,976  applicants  of  unknown  sex  aud/or  race, 
fl  Excludes  5,257  applicants  of  unknown  sex  and/or  race. 
■Excludes  2,782  applicants  of  unknown  sex  and/or  race. 


y 
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from  the  data  because  such  wages 
cannot  be  counted  as  wage  credits  in 
computing  benefit  amounts.  Because 
of  tliis  limitation,  an  estimated  $5.3 
billion  in  1942  earnings  in  covered  em- 
ployments was  not  included  in  the 
1942  tabulated  data.  An  estimated 
$0.7  billion  of  this  total  represented 


taxable    wages    over   $3,000    received 
from  more  than  one  employer. 

Quarters  of  Employment 

Because  earnings  over  $3,000  a  year 
are  not  counted,  the  distribution  of 
workers  with  $3,000  in  taxable  wages 
by  the  number  of  quarters  in  which 
they  were  employed  in  covered  indus- 


Table  58. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Estimated  total  number  of  workers  and 
amount  of  taxable  wages,  by  number  of  quarters  with  taxable  wages,  1940-42  ' 

[Sample  data  for  each  year  adjusted  to  100  percent] 


Number  of  quarters  with  taxable  wages 


Total 

Less  than  4  quarters 

1  quarter  only 

2  quarters  only _ 

3  quarters  onJy 

4  quarters. _ 

Workers  with  first  taxable  wages  in  sl>ecified  year- 
Less  than  4  quarters 

1  quarter  only 

2  quarters  only _ 

3  quarters  only 

4  quarters 

Total 

Less  than  4  quarters 

1  quarter  only  — 

2  quarters  only 

3  quarters  only _ 

4  quarters 

Workers  with  first  taxable  wages  in  specified  year. 
Less  than  4  quarters. 

1  quarter  only 

2  quarters  only 

3  quarters  only 

4  quarters 

Total 

Less  than  4  quarters 

4  quarters 

Workers  with  first  taxable  wages  in  specified  year- 
Less  than  4  quarters.. - 

4  quarters.. 

Total. 

Less  than  4  quarters 

4  quarters 

Workers  with  first  taxable  wages  in  specified  year. 

Less  than  4  quarters 

4  quarters 

Total. .,:... 

Less  than  4  quarters 

4  quarters _ __. 

Workers  with  first  taxable  wages  in  specified  year. 

Less  than  4  quarters 

4   quarters. 


1940 


Number  of  workers  (in  thousands) 

35. 393 

40, 976 

46.  640 

12, 744 

15.  651 

19, 956 

4,774 

6.353 

7,197 

4,090 

5,227 

6  613 

3,880 

5,071 

6,246 

22,649 

25,325 

26,684 

4,428 

6,531 

8,179 

3.942 

6,824 

7,471 

2,205 

2,  658 

3,667 

1,162 

1,992 

2,469 

675 

1,274 

1,435 

486 

707 

708 

Percentage  distribution  of  workers 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

36.0 

38.2 

42.8 

13.4 

13.0 

15.4 

11.6 

12.8 

14.0 

11.0 

12.4 

13.4 

64.0 

61.8 

57.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

89.0 

89.2 

91.3 

49.8 

39.2 

43.6 

26  2 

30.  .5 

30.2 

13.0 

19.5 

17.6 

11.0 

10.8 

8.7 

Total  taxable  wages  (in  millions) 

$32,  787 

$41.  473 

$62,  156 

3,265 

4,660 

7,372 

29,  522 

36,  813 

44,784 

1,158 

1,719 

2,447 

607 

1,190 

1,779 

651 

629 

668 

Percentage  distribution  of  taxable 

wages 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

10.0 

11.2 

14.1 

90.0 

88.8 

85.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

52.4 

69.2 

72.7 

47.6 

30.8 

27.3 

Average  taxable  wage 

$926 

256 

1,303 

262 

154 

1,134 


$1,012 

298 

1,  4M 

263 
204 
748 


$1, lis 

369 

1,678 

299 
238 
944 


1  Excludes  wages  in  excess  of  first  |3,000  a  year 
earned  in  covered  employment  by  any  1  worker. 
Data  adjusted  for  foUowing  factors:  estimated 
underrepresentation  of  workers  receiving  $3,000  or 
more  a  year  in  employer  reports  for  2d,  3d  ,and  4th 


quarters;  items  reported  too  late  for  inclusion,  i.  e., 
after  July  16,  1943;  workers  of  unknown  sex  and/or 
race;  and  duplication  of  workers  with  more  than  1 
account.  For  adjusted  annual  and  quarterly  totals 
for  prior  j'ears,  see  table  52. 


try  in  1942  is  subject  to  some  error. 
For  example,  the  sample  of  1942  work- 
ers contained  35,331  workers  in  the 
$3,000  wage  class  with  less  than  4 
quarters  of  employment  in  1942;  these 
workers  represented  34.6  percent  of 
the  sample  total  for  that  wage  class 
(table  61).  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  most  of  them  actually  were  in 
covered  employment  in  all  4  quarters 
of  the  year,  but  because  they  had  re- 
ceived as  much  as  $3,000  by  the  end  of 
the  first,  second,  or  third  quarters, 
they  were  not  included  among  4- 
quarter  workers.  (See  table  58  for 
data  adjusted  for  this  and  other  limi- 
tations.) 

Cut-Off  Date 

Since  the  tabulated  data  reflect  only 
the  wages  identified  for  posting  to 
individual  employee  accounts  as  of 
July  16,  1943,  they  exclude  some  wages 
which  were  actually  paid  to  workers 
during  1942  or  1937-42  but  were  not 
reported  or  identified  until  after  July 
16,  1943.  This  exclusion  does  not  af- 
tect  the  number  of  workers  included 
in  the  tabulations  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  amount  of  wages,  since  some  of 
the  excluded  wages  are  additional 
wages  of  workers  already  represented 
in  the  data,  while  the  remaining  wages 
represent  workers  not  previously  in- 
cluded. It  is  estimated  that  a  total 
of  1.5  million  workers  and  $1.4  billion 
in  wages  (exclusive  of  taxable  wages 
over  $3,000)  were  not  represented  in 
the  1942  tabulated  data  because  of  the 
cut-off  date.  For  1937-42,  the  esti- 
mated exclusions  are  approximately 
0.6  million  workers  and  $3.8  billion  in 
wages.  The  number  of  workers  ex- 
cluded is  smaller  than  that  for  1942 
because  many  of  the  workers  excluded 
from  the  1942  data  were  already  in- 
cluded among  those  who  received 
wage  credits  in  1937-41,  but  all  the  ex- 
cluded wages  were  additional  1937-42 
wage  credits. 

Multiple  Accounts 

The  1942  tabulated  data  represent 
accounts,  rather  than  workers,  be- 
cause the  sample  was  selected  on  the 
basis  of  accounts  and  some  workers 
are  known  to  have  wages  recorded  in 
more  than  one  account.  The  extent 
of  duplication  in  the  count  of  workers 
is  relatively  insignificant  for  the  total, 
requiring  a  downward  adjustment  of 
about  0.3  percent.  In  the  1937-42 
work-history  data,  partial  adjustment 
has  already  been  made  for  this  dupli- 
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cation  in  the  count  of  workers  by  con- 
solidating in  one  account  all  the  wages 
in  other  accounts  for  the  same  worker 
discovered  through  January  15,  1942. 
Further  adjustments  are  still  neces- 
sary for  multiple  accounts  discovered 
since  January  1942  and  for  multiple 
accounts  not  yet  identified. 

Deaths  and  Retirements 
For  the  1942  data  on  workers  and 


their  taxable  wages,  adjustment  for 
deaths  or  retirements  is  not  required, 
because  the  data  represent  all  workers 
who  received  taxable  wages  during  the 
year  even  though  some  of  them  may 
have  been  entitled  to  benefits  or  may 
have  died  after  their  receipt  of  wages 
in  1942. 

The  1937-42  continuous  work-his- 
tory sample  data  exclude  workers  who 
died  prior  to  1943  and  on  whose  ac- 


count monthly  survivor  benefits  had 
been  awarded  before  October  1943; 
most  workers  for  whom  a  lump-sum 
death  claim  had  been  awarded  before 
1943;  and  workers  who  "retired,"  that 
is,  became  entitled  to  primary  insur- 
ance benefits,  before  1943.  No  cor- 
responding exclusions  were  possible, 
however,  for  other  deaths  and  retire- 
ments. An  estimated  1.1  million 
deaths  prior  to  1943  did  not  give  rise 


Table  59. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sample  (3  percent)  oj  ivorkers  with  taxable  wages  in  1^)42  and  amount  of  such  wages,  by 

State,  sex,  and  race  ' 

[Figures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 


Total 

Male 

Female 

State 

Workers 

Taxable 
wages 

Total 

White  '• 

Negro 

Total 

White  2 

N 

Bgro 

Work- 
ers 

Taxable 
wages 

Work- 
ers 

Taxable 
wages 

Work- 
ers 

Taxable 
wages 

Work- 
ers 

Taxable 
wages 

Work- 
ers 

Taxable 
wages 

Work- 
ers 

Taxable 
wages 

Total,    3- 
percent 
sample.. 

1, 354, 775 

$1,523,448,988 

933,  677|$1,267,533,915 

844, 876 

$1,207,349,111 

88,801  $60,184,804 

421, 098 

$256,  915,  073 

396,  596 

$249, 161, 321 

24,  502  $6, 753,  752 

Ala 

21,  990 
853 

4,668 
11,605 
94.017 
10,  646 
26,  854 
3,698 
9.206 
19. 001 

24.846 
4.159 
4.015 
95,  229 
37,  606 
16, 107 
13,440 
16,  372 
18,  234 
9,342 

23,  642 

54, 180 

65,  120 

20,  551 

10,  035 

34,  935 

3,6.30 

8,560 

2,148 

5,448 

53,158 

2,  935 
169,  302 

28,  055 
2,228 

82,  556 
14.  273 
13.091 
110.219 
10,  499 

14,  313 

3,  020 
22, 806 
55,  412 

5,510 

2,916 

25,  204 

22,  819 
15,448 

29,  057 
1,817 

18.  979.  513 
1,097,471 
4.697.271 
7.  422,  736 
113.  976.  277 
9,845.911 

39,151.655 
4,  635,  347 
8. 977,  329 

13,562,371 

17,  256,  451 

4,  556,  912 
3,  680,  621 

116,378,516 
43, 495,  318 
13, 820.  433 
12.  575,  993 

14,  314, 940 
15,054,416 

9,353,063 

27,716,087 
65,  193.  643 
95,  845,  383 

20,  593,  825 

5,  823,  851 
34,  598,  391 

3,  676,  658 
7,218,461 
2,  782, 820 
5,431.427 

71,  703.  644 

2,  215,  995 

209,  075,  498 

21,  327,  943 

1,  463,  880 
106,881,141 

12,072,491 

15,  584,  949 
140,602,001 

12,  863,  318 

10, 065,  996 

2,  215,  599 

18.  374,  373 
45.  558,  143 

5,  109,  219 
2,  680,  705 

22,  627,  657 
27,  866,  446 
17,  260,  707 
34,  414,  054 

1,  782,  179 

17,  246 
696 

3,603 
8,961 

62,  775 
7,411 

17,880 
2,615 
5,755 

13,  429 

16,  763 
3,055 
2,969 

63,  098 
26, 099 
10.  583 

9,799 
12,  238 

14,  103 
6,582 

16,  508 

34, 126 

47,  607 

13.968 

7.522 

22.  521 

2,753 

6,814 

1,727 

3,424 

36, 195 

2,186 

109,  414 

18,  761 
1,498 

57,  704 
10,  274 

9, 190 
78,  431 

6,663 

10,072 
2,089 

15,  963 
39,  995 

3,784 
2,022 
18,  007 

16,  782 
12,  405 
20,  346 

1,386 

16,  845,  329 

999.  523 

4,  243,  781 

6,  498,  678 

94,  950, 710 

8,  315, 162 
31,571,602 

3,  949,'988 

6,  974,  363 
11,451,628 

13,  362,  361 

4,  015,  897 

3,  287,  205 
94,  720, 185 
37,095,433 
11,212,793 
10,922.225 

12,  332,  605 
13,383,442 

7,  965,  391 

23,  568,  223 
51,  416,  293 
84. 100.  736 
16.  928.  265 

4,  894.  342 
27,  321,  975 

3,  276,  654 

5,  999,  374 
2,  580,  513 
4, 138, 846 

69,  003,  261 

1,  979,  556 

164,  550,  661 

16,  358,  947 
1, 178,  281 

91,  075,  664 

10,  463,  368 

13,  491,  603 
120,631,528 

9,  967,  510 

7,  872,  222 

1,  858,  487 
14,979,872 
39,  483,  378 

4,428,880 

2,  251,  108 
19,  045. 079 
23.  880,  467 
15,  669,  307 
29,  427,  470 

1,  623,  756 

11,  738 
695 

3,468 
6,496 

61, 283 
7,273 

17,  272 
2.223 
3,962 
9,246 

10, 986 
3,062 
2,961 
68,  734 
24,  840 
10,  422 
9,269 

10,  773 
9,088 
6,567 

13,  460 

33,649 

44,928 

13,867 

4,026 

20,530 

2,746 

5,670 

1,644 

3,415 

33,  737 

2,124 

104,  516 

13,  683 
1,496 

54,  198 
9,449 
9,145 

73,  695 
6,428 

6,565 
2,070 

12,  629 
33,  766 

3,743 
2,018 
12,  793 
15,  656 

11,  358 
20, 165 

1,371 

13,  348,  446 

998, 306 

4, 134,  756 

5,  386,  247 

93,684,946 

8.  209,  683 
30,872,654 

3,  626, 194 
5,  680,  383 

9,  537,  072 

10,  936,  311 
4, 009,  727 
3,  280,  573 

90,  768,  584 

35,  897,  666 
11,092,160 
10,  518,  683 
11,370,896 
10,  891,  660 

7,  949,  300 

21,116,933 
60,  970,  315 
80,  397,  975 
16,  860,  767 

3,649,413 
26,  966,  718 

3,  272, 087 

5,  890,  359 
2,  492,  611 
4, 134,  197 

66,  769,  291 

1.  944,  305 

160,762,115 

13,911.456 

1, 176,  906 

87,504,197 

10,  081,  422 

13,464,468 

115,715,379 

9,  836,  597 

6,  474.  385 
1. 843, 046 

13,  167,  302 

36,  534,  312 
4, 401,  750 
2,248,855 

15,  654,  477 
23,770,883 

14,  433,  471 
29,  223,  479 

1,  615,  914 

5,608 

1 

145 

2,465 

1,492 

138 

608 

392 

1,793 

4,184 

6,767 

S 

8 

4,364 

1,259 

161 

530 

1,465 

6,015 

15 

3,048 
477 

2,679 
101 

3,496 

1,991 

144 
SS 
9 

2,458 

61 

4,898 

5,078 

3 

3,606 

825 

4S 

4,736 

135 

3,507 

19 

3,324 

6,229 

41 

4 

5,214 

126 

1,047 

181 

IS 

3,  496,  883 

1.117 

109,  025 

1,112,431 

1,  265,  765 

105,  479 

698,948 

323,  794 

1,  293,  980 
1,913,956 

2,426,050 

6,170 

6,632 

3,951,601 

1, 197,  777 

120,  633 

403, 542 

961,  709 

2, 491,  882 

16.  091 

2,  451,  290 
445,  978 

3,  702,  761 

67,  508 
1,344,929 

1,  356,  257 

4.567 

109,016 

87, 902 

4,649 

2,  243,  970 

35.  -250 

3,  788,  546 
2,447,491 

1,  S75 
3,  571,  457 

3,  381, 946 

S7, 135 

4,  916, 149 
120,  913 

1,397,  837 

15, 441 

1,  S22,  670 

2,949,066 

27.  ISO 

^.253 

3,  390,  602 

109,  584 

1,235,836 

203,  9'91 

7,841 

4,744 

157 

1,066 

2,644 

31,  242 
3,236 
8,974 
1,083 
3,451 
6,572 

8,093 
1,104 
1,046 

32,  131 
11,507 

5,524 
3,641 
4.134 
4.131 
2,760 

7,134 
20,054 
17,  513 

6,583 

2,613 

12,  414 

877 

2,746 
421 

2,024 

16,  963 

749 

59,888 

9,294 

730 

24,  852 

3,999 

3,901 
31, 788 

3,936 

4,241 

931 

6,853 

15,417 

1,726 

894 

7,197 

7,037 

3,043 

8,711 

431 

2,  134, 184 

97,948 

453,  490 

924,  058 

19,025,567 

1,  530,  749 
7,580,053 

685,  359 

2,  002,  966 
2, 110,  743 

3,894,090 

541,015 

393,416 

21,  658,  331 

6,399,886 

2,  607,  640 

1,663,768 

1,  982,  336 

1,670,974 

.      1,  387,  672 

4, 147,  864 
13,  777,  250 

11,  744,  647 
3. 665,  560 

929,  509 
7,276,416 

400, 004 
1,219,087 

202,  307 

1,  292,  681 

12,  700,  383 
236,  440 

44,  524, 837 

4,968,996 

285,  599 

16,805,487 
1,609,123 
2, 093,  346 

19,  970,  473 

2,  905, 808 

2, 193,  774 
357, 112 

3,  394,  501 
6,  074,  765 

680,  339 
429,  597 
3,  582,  678 
3,  986,  979 
1,  681, 460 
4,986,584 
158,  424 

3,983 

157 

1,034 

2,358 

30,  476 

3,176 

8,748 

963 

2,686 

4,494 

6,813 
1,104 
1,044 
30,028 
11,  063 
5,450 
3,534 
3,837 
3,263 
2,747 

6,004 
19,  794 
16,844 

6,566 

2,043 

11,  673 

874 

2,686 
405 

2,018 

16,  010 

732 

57, 170 

7,888 

729 

23,830 

3,816 

3,897 
30,  502 

3,904 

3,765 

927 

6,069 

14, 121 

1,717 

888 

5,764 

6,989 

2,945 

8,659 

430 

1,  967, 976 

97,948 

447,  278 

869,  203 

18,  809,  946 

1,  517,  614 

7,  498,  852 

658,  306 

1,  730,  414 

1,  913,  488 

3,  638, 133 

541,016 

393, 143 

20, 914, 176 

6,267,878 

2,  586,  483 
1,627,598 
1.  907.  305 
1,  506.  715 
1,383,288 

3,  867,  752 
13,  689,  754 

11,  528, 124 

3,  654, 130 
860,  245 

7,080,523 
398,  673 

1,  205,  648 
199,  657 

1, 290,  801 

12,  393,  601 
234,  487 

43,  562, 952 

4,  560,  059 
284,  399 

16.  621,  661 
1,582,482 

2,  090, 967 
19,500,872 

2,  897, 160 

2,116,324 
356, 177 

3.  225,  S58 

5,  855,  461 
678,  314 
428,  277 

3, 172,  560 

3,  973,  067 
1,  551, 308 

4,  975, 181 
158, 199 

761 
0 

SI 
286 
766 

59 
226 
130 
766 
1,078 

1,280 

0 

2 

2,103 

444 

74 

107 

297 

868 

IS 

1,130 
260 
669 
27 
470 
741 
S 
60 
16 
6 

953 

17 

2,718 

1,406 

I 

1,022 

183 

4 

1,286 

SB 

476 

4 

784 

1,296 

9 

6 

1,433 

48 

98 

52 

1 

166, 208 

Alaska 

Ariz 

0 

6.212 

Ark  __ 

54,855 

Calif 

Colo 

215,  622 
IS,  1S5 

Conn 

81,201 

Del... 

27,053 

D.  C  . 

272,  552 

Fla 

197,  255 

Oa 

255,957 

Hawaii 

0 

27S 

HI 

Ind 

Iowa 

Kans 

Ky 

La 

744,155 
142, 007 
21, 157 
26,170 
75, 030 
164, 269 

Maine 

Md... 

4.S84 
280, 112 

Mass 

Mich 

87,496 
216,  523 
11,1^0 

Miss 

69,  264 

Mo 

196,  893 

Mont  . 

l.SSl 

Nebr 

IS.  539 

Nev 

2,650 

N.  H 

1,780 

N.J 

306,  782 

N.  Mex 

N.  Y. 

1,953 
961,885 

N.  C 

408,  937 

N.  Dak 

Ohio 

1,200 
283,826 

Okla.. 

26,641 

Oreg 

S,S79 

Pa 

469,  601 

R.  I..  . 

8,658 

S.  C. 

77,450 

.S.  Dak 

Tenn... 

9SS 
168,643 

Tex  . 

219,  304 

Utah 

2.035 

Vt.... 

1.S20 

Va 

410, 018 

Wash 

12,912 

W.  Va 

Wis 

SO,  ISS 
11,40S 

Wyo  ..       . 

S25 

1  Sample  contains  v^age  records  of  1,354,775  workers  with  taxable  wages  of 
$1,523,448,988  identified  for  posting  to  individual  accounts  by  July  10,  1943— 
approximately  3  percent  of  all  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942.  In  3  previous 
Yearbooks,  sample  data  corresponding  to  those  presented  here  in  tables  J59-76  were 
inflated  to  100  percent  (see  footnote  1,  table  55,  p.  110  of  1942  Yearbook;  footnote  1, 
table  10,  p.  127  of  1941  Yearbook;  and  footnote  1,  table  12,  p.  120  of  1940  Yearbook). 
Taxable  wages  exclude  wages  in  excess  of  first  $3,000  a  year  earned  in  covered 


emplojTnent  by  any  1  worker.  Excludes  100  workers  of  unknown  ses  and  'or 
race,  wage  items  not  identified  for  posting,  and  wage  items  reported  too  late  for 
inclusion.  Cents  omitted  in  tabulating  individual  earnings.  Not  adjusted  for 
duplicationof  workers  with  more  than  la^count.  See  text  for  limitations  of  data 
and  table  58  for  estimated  and  adjusted  totals  of  all  workers  with  taxable  wages. 
3  All  races  other  than  Negro. 
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to  claims  for  monthly  benefits  or 
lump-sum  payments.  No  estimate  is 
available  of  the  unidentified  retire- 
ments which  did  not  result  in  benefit 
payments.  Since  corresponding  ex- 
clusions were  not  made  for  deaths  or 
retirements  of  workers  on  whose  ac- 
count no  benefits  were  awarded — 
mainly  because  of  the  lack  of  insured 
status — the  number  and  proportion  of 
uninsured  workers  shown  in  the  tabu- 
lations are  larger  than  would  be  shown 
by  data  for  only  living  workers  with 
wage  credits. 


Workers  of  Unknown  Age,  Race, 
or  Sex 

Race  or  sex  characteristics  were  not 
available  for  100  accounts  included 
in  the  3-percent  sample  of  workers 
and  their  taxable  wages  in  1942.  Such 
accounts  were  excluded  from  the  dis- 
tributions in  the  tabulations,  but  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  few  cases  in- 
volved the  data  are  believed  not  to  be 
significantly  affected.  The  3-percent 
sample,  however,  included  1,791  ac- 
counts for  persons  of  unknown  age, 


who  were  designated  as  "unknown" 
in  the  age  distributions.  In  the 
1937-42  continuous  work-history  sam- 
ple, all  cases  with  unknown  age,  sex, 
or  race  were  included  in  the  distribu- 
tions, and  those  for  which  sex  or  race 
or  both  were  unknown  were  arbitrar- 
ily combined  with  the  figures  for  male, 
or  white,  or  male  white  workers,  re- 
spectively. 

State  Data 

The  method  of  coding  State  of  em- 


Table  60. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sample  (3  percent)  of  workers  with  first  taxable  wages  in  1942  and  amount  of  such  wages,  by 

State,  sex,  and  race  ' 

[Figures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  ICO  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  bectiuse  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 


State 


Workers 


Total,  3- 
per  cen t 
sample 

Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District    of   Co- 
lumbia.  - 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii. ., 

Idaho , 

Illinois.. 

Indiana 

Iowa.. 

Kansas 

Kentucky. , 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska -. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Vork 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.^ 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Ehode  Island... 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont -. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

"Wyoming 


Total 


237, 262 


$73,  652,  308 


4,731 

68 

1,135 

3,124 

18,058 

2,695 

3,546 

509 

1,774 
3,878 


4,9' 

1, 
13, 
6, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
1, 


4,018 

8,262 

9,763 

4,051 

2,617 

6,806 

617 

2,131 

456 

774 

7,213 

779 

25,114 

6,075 

523 

13,  596 

3,664 

2,773 
15,  820 

1,269 

2,815 

786 

4,789 

12, 835 

1,637 

452 

4,539 

5,030 

2,346 

6,035 

370 


Taxable 
wages 


1,  240, 803 
S1,6U 

387,  449 

693, 096 
6,812,487 

738,  572 
1,595,802 

186,  773 

490, 8S6 
846,  660 

993,  276 
372,  703 
314,  788 
4,018,174 
2, 100,  991 
711,796 
999,  534 
784, 826 
917,894 
628,  073 

1,  523,  679 

2,  689, 936 

3,  476,  641 
1,167,491 

601,741 

1,  841,  946 
174,  576 
597,  330 
221,  016 
192,  716 

2,  789, 085 
169,  457 

8, 763,  499 

1,194,889 

80, 121 

4,461,206 

833, 631 
1,177,148 
5,  246,  468 

609,  666 


694, 

204, 

1,171, 

2,853, 

538, 

119, 

1,192, 

2, 121, 

644, 

1,  630, 

ICl, 


Male 


Total 


Work- 
ers 


123, 662 


$48,119,926 


602 
486 
942 
747 
944 
855 
614 
999 
107 
318 
356 


3,031 

746 
2,077 
8,604 
1,457 
1,646 

270 

664 
2,162 

2,769 

447 

595 

6,469 

3,420 

1,492 

1,716 

1,984 

2,428 

992 

1,976 

3,664 

4,877 

2,206 

1,746 

3,201 

372 

1,144 

303 

380 

3,638 

470 

11,922 

3,001 

290 

6,501 

2,092 

1,489 

8,180 

630 

1,654 

451 

2,  749 

7,323 

882 

216 

2,579 

2,494 

1,440 

2,657 

235 


Taxable 
wages 


922,  932 
«,  171 
321,817 
503,  954 

4,  370,  706 
529,  759 
660,  880 
143, 440 

225, 145 
624,  657 

612,915 
268, 978 
242,  694 
2, 420, 937 
1,  340,  004 
386,  035 
707,  391 
563,  203 
702,  588 
391, 126 

997,  749 

1,  690,  693 

2,231,710 

792, 152 

366,  609 

1,049,050 

139,  445 

405,  347 

179,664 

105,  863 

1,  763,  943 
127,  794 

5,  321,  635 
815,  545 

49, 374 

2,  786, 661 
614,962 
882,  054 

3,  572,  458 
339,  918 

377,  437 
149, 166 
783, 194 

2,  044,  588 

371,370 

74, 166 

829,  716 

1,441,662 
483, 044 

1,104,316 
77,  620 


White  2 


Work- 
ers 


107, 178 


Taxable 
wages 


4,157,485 


2,042 
*8 

705 
1,449 
8,205 
1,431 
1,550 

214 

418 
1,439 

1,720 

447 

594 

6,694 

3,195 

1,467 

1,589 

1,742 

1,428 

990 

1,554 
3,578 
4,604 
2,178 

872 
2,827 

371 
1,117 

286 

379 

3,148 

469 

11,038 

1,938 

290 

5,967 

1,847 

1,481 

7,410 

614 

S68 

448 

2,164 

5,874 

873 

215 

1,688 

2,459 

1,350 

2,628 

233 


733. 615 
«,«7J 
302.  222 
395,  441 
4,  230,  272 
620, 153 
913,  441 
126, 167 

169,824 
489,  961 

453,406 
268, 978 
242, 677 
2,171,602 


267,  256 
379,  700 
656,  097 
608,  737 
536,  888 
390,  300 

866,  619 

1,  662,  676 

2,  087, 858 
782,  236 
237,  714 
963,  821 
139,  196 
397,  791 
168,490 

.  105,  694 

1,  630,  003 
124,  210 

5, 064,  733 
621,  305 
49,  374 

2,  596,  733 
665,  148 
878,  882 

3,  267,  693 
332,  271 

273,  484 
145, 807 
662,  688 

1,  777,  761 

369, 238 

74,077 

694, 313 

1,429,479 
459, 309 

1,084,540 
77,435 


Negro 


Work- 
ers 


$3, 962, 441 


,  989 

0 

41 

628 

339 

S6 


246 
713 

1,049 

0 

1 

775 

225 

S6 

127 

242 

1,000 

422 
86 

373 
C8 

873 

374 
1 

n 

18 

1 

390 

11 

884 

1,063 

0 

534 

245 

8 

770 

16 

686 

3 

686 

1,449 

S 

/ 

891 

3S 

SO 

£9 


Taxable 
wages 


189,317 

0 

19,  696 

108,  613 

140,  434 
9,606 

i7,  iS9 
17,i7S 

65,  321 
134,  696 

159,  509 

0 

17 

249,  336 

72,  748 

6,SS6 

52,  294 
54,466 

166, 7C0 

8se 

141,  130 
»,  017 

143,  852 

9,916 

128,  795 

86,  229 

ISO 

7,666 

11,17J, 

169 

123,  940 
S,6Si 

256,  802 

194,  240 
0 

189,  928 
49,814 
3,172 

304,865 
7,64? 

103,  953 

S.SiS 

120,  5C6 

266, 827 

S,1SS 

89 

236, 403 

J«,  CSS 

53.  7SS 
9,776 

186 


Female 


Total 


Work- 
ers 


1,700 


1,047. 
9,454 
1,138 
1,900 
239 

1,110 
1,726 

2,207 

352 

422 

7,036 

3,402 

1,678 

1,328 

1,289 

1,329 

046 

2,042 

4,698 

4,886 

1,845 

872 

3,605 

245 

987 

163 

394 

3,675 

309 

13, 192 

2,074 

233 

7,095 

1,472 

1,284 

7,640 

629 


1,161 

335 

2,040 

5,512 

755 

236 

1,960 

2,536 

805 

2,378 

135 


$26,  432,  382 


Taxable 
wages 


317,871 
9,SiS 
66, 632 

189. 142 
2,  441, 781 

208,813 

634,  922 

43,  333 

265,  741 
222,  103 

380,  361 
103,  725 
72, 084 
1,  697,  237 
760, 987 
326,  760 

292. 143 
221,  623 
215,  306 
136,  947 

525,  930 
1,  099.  243 
1,  244,  931 
375,  339 
135,  232 
792,  866 
36,  131 
191,983 
41,352 
86, 853 

1,036,142 

41,663 

3,441.964 

379, 344 

30,  747 

1,  674,  545 

218,  669 

295, 094 
1,674,010 

169,  648 

217,165 

55,  331 

388,  748 

609,159 

167,  574 

45,  689 

362,  898 

680,  437 

161,  063 

526, 002 

23,736 


White  ! 


Work- 
ers 


Taxable 
wages 


102,428   $23,823,079 


1,320 

S6 

375 

912 

8,991 

1,103 

1,760 

191 

729 
1,234 

1,701 

352 

421 

6,165 

3,157 

1,647 

1,268 

1,177 

955 

640 

1,580 

4,458 

4,543 

1,831 

629 

3,255 

245 

949 

141 

392 

3,200 

300 

11, 894 

1,709 

233 

6,514 

1,364 

1,283 

7,059 

605 

939 

333 

1,700 

4,823 

749 

233 

1,478 

2,614 

870 

2,347 

134 


277, 501 

9.S4S 

64. 131 

175,913 

2,  362, 997 
204,  630 
600, 620 

39,389 

188, 117 
181,436 

336, 177 
103,  726 
71,902 
1,  450,  788 
707,  098 
318,  493 
285, 297 
207,  721 
180,614 
135, 646 

447, 185 

1,073,006 

1, 185,  638 

371,  336 

116,161 

746, 497 

35,  131 

186,  590 

40,  222 

86,  766 

942,  575 
40, 885 

3,  216,  518 
343,  051 

30, 747 
1,581,975 
209,  729 
294,  542 
1,581,417 
164, 142 

194, 126 
54,873 
351,  765 
747, 467 
166, 879 
45, 051 
300,  905 
676, 191 
165,  743 
521,  037 
23,  61 1 


Negro 


Work- 
ers 


11,172 


380 
0 

H 
135 
463 

36 
140 


381 
492 

506 

0 

1 

871 

245 

31 

60 

112 

374 

6 

462 
140 
343 

n 

243 
350 
0 
S8 
IS 

e 

475 

9 

1,298 

365 
0 

581 

lOS 
1 

581 
U 

222 

S 

340 

689 

6 

S 

482 

IS 

36 

SI 

I 


Taxable 
wages 


$1,609,303 


40, 370 
0 

1,601 
13,229 
88,784 

HS3 
34,302 

3,944 

77,624 
40,  667 

44, 184 

0 

19S 

146, 449 

53,889 

7,167 

6,846 

13.  902 

34, 692 

l.SOl 

78,  745 
26,237 
69, 393 
4,003 
19,  081 
46,399 
0 
5,393 
1,130 
87 

92,567 

77S 

225,446 

36,293 

0 

92,  570 

8,940 

56S 

92,  593 

6, 606 

23,039 

468 

36,  993 

61,692 

69J 

6S8 

61.993 

4. 146 

6.SS0 

4,966 

SS5 


'See  table  59,  footnote  1. 


•All  races  other  than  Negro. 
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Table  6 1 . — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sample  (3  percent)  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942  and  with  first  taxable  wages 
in  1942,  by  race,  sex,  amount  of  1942  taxable  wages,  and  number  of  quarters  with  taxable  wages  ' 


[Figures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 

Workers  with  taxable  wages 

in  1942 

Workers  with  flrst  taxable 

wagea  in  1942 

Race,  ses,  and  amount  of  taxable 
wages 

Total 

With  taxable  wages  in— 

Total 

With  taxable  wages  in— 

1  quarter 
only 

2  quarters 
only 

3  quarters 
only 

4  quarters 

1  quarter 
only 

2  quarters 
only 

3  quarters 
only 

4  quarters 

Total,  3-percent  sample 

1, 354, 775 

212, 611 

199,  255 

221, 578 

721,331 

237,262 

100,243 

73, 161 

43,101 

20,767 

$1-199      .      .                   ... 

279,  594 
142,  291 
108,997 
98, 824 
97, 119 

86,  641 
74,696 
65.  399 
69,912 
56, 967 
49,  551 
42,  367 
36.  296 
29,882 
25,  222 
102, 038 

173,  576 

27, 103 

6,152 

1,688 

463 

268 
128 
97 
i7 
SO 

se 

27 

it 

21 

10 

2,906 

74,711 
56,  630 
30,021 
14, 445 
7,379 

3,569 

1,830 

1,104 

634 

406 

283 

169 

146 

85 

173 

7,680 

23,  406 
37, 046 
37,  231 
28,  934 
20,629 

14,864 
10,842 
7.603 
6,188 
3,677 
2,633 
1,833 
1,177 
867 
1,002 

24,  746 

7,902 
21,  612 
35,  693 
63,  767 
68, 648 

67,  940 
61,896 
56.  695 
54.043 
51.824 
46.  599 
40.  338 
34,  931 
28,909 
24, 037 
66,  707 

132,  205 
45,  676 
23, 613 
13,258 
7,584 

4,693 

3,081 

2,004 

1,347 

1,027 

750 

497 

394 

266 

219 

649 

87,  279 

10, 199 

1,911 

515 

115 

Si 

SO 

i             2S 

9 

10 
9 
7 

11 
i 
0 

67 

35, 109 

21,256 

9,012 

3,876 

1,834 

961 

458 
262 
125 

SB 
S2 

24 
19 
10 

5 

»?»''-  73 

8,557 
11, 274 
9,095 
5,198 
3,013 

1,962 
1,370 
820 
541 
366 
279 
180 
117 
76 
60 
193 

1,260 

200-399 

2,946 

400-599 

3,595 

600-799. 

3.669 

800-999 

2,622 

1,000-1,199 

1,716 

1,200-1,399      . 

1,223 

1,400-1,599 

899 

1,600-1,799  .  .                   ... 

672 

1,800-1,999 

566 

2,000-2,199    ..                     ... 

410 

2,200-2,399 

286 

2,400-2,599  ...                   

247 

2,600-2,799 

-  176 

2,800-2,999 

154 

3,000 

316 

Male 

933,  677 

119,  742 

125,  525 

168, 117 

530,  293 

123,  662 

47,247 

39,451 

24,778 

12, 186 

$1-199 

146,  563 
81, 178 
64,  267 
66,728 
53,  552 

51,544 
60,911 
60,  620 
50, 823 
60,  385 
46,  549 
40,  744 
35,  303 
29,  277 
24,822 
100,  511 

90,414 

18, 519 

5,341 

1,663 

440 

247 
114 
82 
J,S 
U 
28 
26 
S2 
20 
10 
2,817 

39,  398 
31,  330 
20,  604 
11,949 
6,650 

3,393 

1,779 

1,077 

618 

395 

278 

155 

142 

81 

167 

7,609 

12,641 
20, 219 
20,802 
18,  694 
15,805 

12,  561 
9,811 
7,131 
5,025 
3,585 
2,688 
1,800 
1,169 
856 
989 

24,  442 

4,110 
11,110 
17,  620 
24,  622 
30,  657 

35,  343 
39,  207 
42,230 
45, 135 
46.  361 
43,  655 
38,  763 
33, 960 
28.321 
23,  656 
65.  743 

61,  734 

23,281 

12, 810 

7.912 

5,170 

3,696 

2,557 

1,760 

1,236 

944 

722 

488 

379 

257 

215 

602 

39,  214 

5,786 

1,505 

460 

111 

46 
26 
14 
9 
6 
6 
7 

S 

0 

51 

17,  382 

10, 272 

5,363 

2,907 

1,570 

894 
440 
265 
123 
79 
i9 
2S 
19 
9 
5 
61 

4,465 
5,724 
4,298 
2,911 
2,139 

1,646 
1,172 
769 
622 
344 
273 
179 
116 
74 
60 
186 

673 

200-399 

1,499 

400-599 

1,644 

600-799 

1,634 

800-999 

1,360 

1,000-1,199 

1,110 

1,200-1,399 

919 

1,400-1,599 

722 

1,600-1,799  .      . 

681 

1,800-1,999 

515 

2,000-2,199 

394 

2,200-2,399 

279 

2,400-2.599 

241 

2,600-2,799 

171 

2,800-2,999 

150 

3,000 

304 

Female 

421, 098 

92,  869 

73,  730 

63,  461 

191,038 

113, 60O 

52,  996 

33,710 

18,  323 

8,571 

$1-199 

133,031 
61.113 
44,  730 

42.  096 

43,  567 

35,  097 
23,  785 
14,  879 
9.089 
5,572 
8,139 

83, 161 

8,584 

811 

125 

23 

2t 
H 
IS 
2 
~6 
107 

36,313 

26.  300 

9.417 

2,496 

729 

176 
51 
27 
16 
11 

194 

10.765 
16.  827 
16,429 
10.240 
4,824 

2,303 
1,031 
372 
163 
92 
415 

3,792 
10,402 
18.073 
29.  235 
37,  991 

32,  597 

22, 689 

14,  466 

8,908 

6,463 

7,423 

70, 471 

22.  394 

10.  803 

5.346 

2.414 

1,  097 
524 
244 
112 
8S 
112 

48, 065 

4,413 

406 

55 

8 
i 
9 

0 

4 
2S 

17,  727 

10,  984 

3,649 

969 

264 

67 
18 
7 
2 
6 
17 

4,092 
5,550 
4,797 
2,287 
874 

416 

198 
51 
19 
22 
17 

587 

200-399 

1,447 

400-699 

1,961 

600-799 

2,035 

800-999 

1.272 

1,000-1,199 

606 

1,200-1,399 

304 

1,400-1,599... 

177 

1,600-1,799 

91 

1,800-1,999  ..     .. 

51 

2,000-3,000 

BO 

88,  801 

14,995 

14,  886 

15.621 

43.  299 

16,  484 

6,791 

5,301 

2,906 

1,486 

$1-199  .       .. 

24,  934 

13,  427 

10. 872 

9,339 

7,875 

6,907 
4,347 
3,389 
2,726 
1,934 
4,061 

13.  510 

1,258 

188 

SS 

2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
S 

7,693 

4,590 

1,754 

577 

228 

71 
42 
IS 
S 
2 
IS 

2.874 
4.428 
3.666 
2,082 
1,175 

626 
344 
171 
107 
SO 
98 

957 
3.151 
5.264 
6,64,7 
6,470 

5,209 
3,961 
3,205 
2,616 
1,882 
3,937 

10,134 

3,179 

1,  552 

669 

410 

236 
122 
70 

SS 
25 
S4 

6,192 

513 

73 

10 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

3,032 

1,463 

522 

162 

73 

29 
16 
S 
1 
0 
0 

797 
865 
605 
272 
168 

98 
BS 
23 
16 
7 
2 

113 

200-399 

336 

400-599  

362 

600-799 

223 

800-999       .. 

169 

1,000-1,199 

109 

1,200-1,399 

SS 

1,400-1,599 

u 

S6 

1,600-1,799 

1,800-1,999.. 

IS 

2,000-3,000 

Si 

24,  502 

8,684 

6,822 

3,649 

•      6, 447 

11, 172 

5,969 

3,357 

1,298 

548 

$1-199 

13,  510 
4.750 
2,702 
1,646 
1,894 

8,321 

340 

2B 

0 

1 

3,836 

1,663 

266 

47 
11 

1,021 

1,460 

765 

223 

100 

333 
1,297 
1,669 
1.376 
1,782 

8,404 

1,901 

593 

178 

5,706 

261 

IS 

n 

2,238 

934 

149 

S2 

i 

392 
519 
279 
67 

il 

69 

200-399 

400-599 

197 
1S2 

600-799 

79 

800-3,000 . 

96                 n 

51 

1 

'  See  table  59,  footnote  I. 
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ployment  in  1942  for  each  worker  re- 
sults in  some  distortion  of  the  dis- 
tribution by  State  of  the  actual 
number  of  workers  and  amount  of 
taxable  wages.    This  limitation  arises 


from  the  fact  that  a  worker's  State 
of  employment  is  generally  obtained 
from  an  employer  report  covering  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year.  Once  the 
State   of  employment  is  determined 


in  this  manner,  the  worker  and  all  his 

annual  taxable  wages  are  allocated 
to  that  State  even  though  he  may 
have  received  taxable  wages  in  other 
States  during  the  same  year.     As  a 


Table  62. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sample  (5  percent)  of  workers  withi  taxable  wages  in  1942  and  with  first  taxable  wages 
in  1942,  by  age  group,  sex,  race,  and  number  of  quarters  witto  taxable  wages  ' 

(Figures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 


Workers  w 

th  taxable  wages  in  1942 

Workers  with  first  taxable 

wages  in  1942 

Age  group,!  sex,  and  race 

Total 

With  taxable 

wages  in — 

Total 

With  taxable  wages  in — 

1  quarter 
only 

2  quarters 
only 

3  quarters 
only 

4  quarters 

1  quarter 
only 

2  quarters 
only 

3  quarters 
only 

4  quarters 

Total    3-perPpnt  .^umplp 

1,  354,  775 

212,611 

199, 255 

221, 578 

721, 331 

237, 262 

100,243 

73, 161 

43, 101 

20,757 

ISO,  490 

216,  284 

183,  771 

173,  520 

150,288 

-126,418 

105,  342 

86,043 

61,  276 

39,  753 

19,885 

9,914 

1,791 

48,  335 

35,801 

27, 470 

22.853 

18,  382 

15,505 

13.  229 

11,010 

8,113 

6, 991 

3.561 

2,  C41 

320 

46,732 

35,543 

24,  636 

21,134 

17,  381 

14.397 

12,171 

10, 151 

7,466 

5,110 

2,860 

1,367 

307 

37, 487 

41,  292 

27.  532 

25, 355 

22,  266 

19,  582 

16,039 

12,802 

9,027 

6,706 

2,816 

1,345 

329 

47, 936 

103,  648 

104, 133 

104, 178 

92,259 

76,  934 

63, 903 

52, 080 

36,  670 

22,  946 

10, 648 

5,161 

835 

102,  230 

28,378 

16,995 

16,365 

16,312 

16,090 

13,436 

10,  769 

8,195 

6,688 

2,970 

1,809 

125 

40,  262 

10, 920 

7,150 

7,  309 

7,  390 

7,078 

6,175 

5,010 

3,760 

2,667 

1,466 

940 

65 

34,002 

8,876 

4,759 

4,586 

4.043 

4,118 

3,777 

3,055 

2,391 

1,625 

8.59 

439 

31 

20,236 

5,447 

2,569 

2,770 

2,683 

2,447 

2.302 

1,775 

1,321 

856 

433 

253 

19 

20-24                - 

3,135 

25-29 

30-34     -            

1  640 

35-39 

40^4....... ± 

46-49                              -                   1 

1,447 
1  182 

60-54 --- 

65-59 

723 

60-64     - 

65-69 

012 

9 

Male         

933, 677 

119,  742 

125,  525 

158,117 

630,  293 

123,662 

47,247 

39,451 

24,778 

12  186 

Under  20         --- 

108,  344 
124,544 
121,1.30 
120,801 
105, 806 
91,273 
79,  774 
68,322 
51,150 
34, 142 
17,  742 
9,173 
1,476 

26,111 
18,765 
14,182 
12,040 
9,  .549 
8,169 
7,807 
7,169 
5,945 
4,781 
3.113 
1,878 
243 

28,000 
20,054 
14, 109 
12,  890 
10,  663 
9,229 
8,507 
7.604 
5.995 
4.353 
2.677 
1,280 
258 

23,900 

26,  561 

18,110 

17,793 

16,317 

16,056 

12,  780 

10,  653 

7,807 

5,030 

2,570 

1,265 

275 

30,327 
69.174 
74.729 
78.  078 
69,  277 
68,819 
50,680 
42,896 
31.403 
19,  978 
9,482 
4,750 
700 

67.  242 
11,292 
6,963 
6,637 
6,879 
7,073 
7,385 
6,632 
6,770 
4,376 
2,M7 
1,670 
97 

20,969 
3,813 
2,322 
2,526 
2,642 
2.787 
2.927 
2,693 
2,428 
1,968 
1,269 
856 
47 

19,520 

3,681 

1,810 

1.934 

2,035 

2,014 

2,204 

1,977 

1,759 

1,302 

783 

408 

Si 

12,  061 

2,  4.34 

1,106 

1,307 

1,340 

1,404 

1.451 

1,267 

1,020 

727 

405 

237 

19 

4  692 

20-24 

1  364 

25-29                 --. 

30-34 

870 

35-39                 

40-44 

863 

45-49             - -   . 

50-54                        

695 

55-59     -- 

60-64                      

378 

65-69 - 

190 

70  and  over    -  

169 

Female 

421,  098 

92,  869 

73,  730 

63,461 

191,038 

113,600 

52,996 

33,  710 

18,323 

8,571 

Under  20         

72, 146 
91.  740 
62,641 
52, 719 
44,482 
36,145 
26,  568 
17,  721 
10,126 
6,611 
2,884 
315 

23,  224 

17,046 

13,288 

10,813 

8,833 

7,  336 

5,422 

3,841 

2,168 

1,  210 

611 

77 

18,  726 
15,489 
10,  527 
8,244 
6,718 
5,168 
3,664 
2,547 
1,471 
757 
370 

13,  687 
14,731 
9,422 
7,562 
6,949 
4,526 
3,259 
2,149 
1,220 
676 
326 

17,  609 

44, 474 

29.404 

26, 100 

22,  982 

18.116 

13,223 

9,184 

6,267 

2,968 

1,577 

135 

44,988 
17,  086 
10, 032 
9,728 
9,433 
8,017 
6,051 
4,137 
2,425 
1,213 
462 
28 

19,  293 

7,107 

4,828 

4,843 

4,748 

4,291 

3,248 

2,317 

1,332 

689 

281 

19 

14,482 

5,195 

2,949 

2,652 

2,608 

2,104 

1,673 

1,078 

632 

323 

107 

7 

8,175 

3,013 

1,453 

1,463 

1,343 

1,043 

861 

508 

301 

129 

u 

0 

3,038 

20-24 -      .             .  ... 

25-29           

802 

30-34 .            

770 

35-39     

734 

40-44.- - 

579 

45-49            

379 

50-54 - 

234 

65-69 

160 

60-64               

7£ 

SO 

TTnlmnwn 

I 

Negro  male 

88,801 

14,995 

14,886 

15,  621 

43,299 

16,484 

6,791 

5,301 

2,906 

1,486 

10, 866 

13.993 

12,913 

12,  618 

10,296 

9,642 

6.814 

5,010 

3,101 

1,999 

1,320 

429 

3,147 

2. 455 

1,980 

1,669 

1,310 

1,234 

1,057 

774 

538 

421 

332 

7S 

3,077 

2,760 

1,934 

1,749 

1,370 

1,170 

912 

782 

487 

326 

250 

79 

2,296 

3,017 

2.280 

2,213 

1,693 

1,424 

1,031 

746 

491 

256 

198 

76 

2,346 

5,771 

6.719 

6,887 

6,023 

6,714 

3,814 

2,708 

1,585 

996 

540 

196 

6,518 

2,511 

1,273 

1,145 

987 

1,031 

1,000 

722 

539 

397 

316 

2,605 
898 
547 
499 
438 
434 
432 
315 
245 
192 
163 
S3 

2,213 
822 
386 
357 
299 
283 
303 
237 
175 
126 
90 
10 

1,189 
497 
208 
176 
162 
192 
172 
118 
90 
52 
H 
9 

511 

20-24     

294 

25-29 -- 

132 

113 

35-39 

83 

122 

45-49 

9S 

51 

65-69                   

19 

60-64 

n 

fi.S  and  nvpr 

It 

S 

24,502 

8,684 

5,822 

3,549 

6,447 

11,172 

5,969 

3,357 

1,29S 

54S 

Under  20  - 

2,670 

5,303 

4,560 

4,067 

2,980 

2,216 

1,293 

723 

638 

5i 

1,406 

2, 152 

1,579 

1,263 

904 

624 

353 

216 

164 

SS 

831 
1,415 
1,132 
865 
592 
426 
286 
135 
129 

n 

279 
832 
686 
630 
417 
331 
187 
91 
91 
S 

154 

904 

1,163 

1,309 

1,067 

835 

467 

281 

264 

IS 

2,232 

2,976 

1,933 

1,487 

1,057 

690 

428 

201 

151 

17 

1,269 
1,528 
1,004 
783 
693 
371 
216 
118 
7i 
IS 

704 
904 
603 
430 
.       297 
193 
126 
SI 

'I 

201 
380 
225 
190 
116 
*7 
69 

gs 

IS 
0 

5S 

20-24 

IM 

101 

30-34 __. 

Si 

35-39.:- 

51 

40-44  .- 

S9 

45-49 ---- 

•7 

50-54 

r 

15 

TTTiVunwrl 

g 

'  See  table  59,  footnote  1. 
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result,  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed in  a  given  State  is  understated, 
because  workers  allocated  to  other 
States  also  may  have  received  wage 
credits  in  that  State,    The  wages  al- 


located to  a  State,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  believed  to  be  affected  by  this  fac- 
tor to  a  lesser  extent,  since  under- 
statements caused  by  the  exclusion  of 
wages  earned  by  workers  allocated  to 


another  State  are  entirely  or  partly 
offset  by  the  inclusion  of  all  wages  of 
migrant  workers  in  the  State,  includ- 
ing the  wages  which  they  earned  in 
other  States. 


Table  63. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sample  (3  percent)  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942,  by  age  group,  sex,  race,  and 

quarters  witli  taxable  wages  ' 

IFigures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 


Total 

Quarters  of  covered  employment 

Age  group,  '■  se.t,  and  race 

< 

1  quarter  only 

2  quarters  only 

3  quarters  only 

i  quar- 
ters 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st,  2d 

1st,  3d 

1st,  4th 

2d,  3d 

2d,  4th 

3d,  4th 

1st,  2d, 
3d 

1st,  2d, 
4th 

1st,  3d, 
4th 

2d,  3d, 
4th 

Total 

1,  354.  776 

68,654 

19. 302 

37,  916 

96,  840 

62, 377 

6,493 

9.913 

29,  938 

6,630 

84,904 

105, 307 

17, 781 

16,424 

82,066 

721, 331 

Under  20                  

180, 490 

216.  284 

183.  771 

173,  520 

150,  288 

126,  418 

105,  342 

86, 043 

61,  276 

39,  753 

29,  799 

1,791 

3,638 

14,  938 

11,786 

8,668 

5.435 

3.739 

3,032 

2.606 

1,879 

1.310 

1,512 

112 

4.157 

3.798 

2,400 

1,884 

1,622 

1,375 

1,163 

970 

806 

548 

636 

12,  738 
6,847 
3,721 
3,179 
2,742 
2,622 
2,113 
1,752 
1,324 
1,029 
901 

27,  902 
11,218 
9,  563 
9,122 
8,683 
7,869 
6,921 
6,683 
4,104 
3,104 
2,663 

4,670 

14,  368 

10,  752 

8,879 

6,456 

4,804 

3,972 

3,165 

2,305 

1,464 

1,465 

97 

686 
1.289 
861 
681 
547 
427 
307 
273 
179 
116 
110 
IS 

976 

1,871 

1,615 

1.350 

1,077 

872 

679 

690 

381 

269 

211 

22 

10.  306 

5.978 

2,685 

2,331 

2,037 

1,845 

1,418 

1,231 

875 

649 

538 

46 

1,863 
976 
666 
570 
630 
487 
451 
366 
301 
236 
172 
12 

28,2,32 
11,061 
8,057 
7,323 
6,734 
5.962 
5,344 
4,526 
3,  425 
2,387 
1,741 
112 

8,005 

23,326 

14,  746 

13,414 

11,  987 

10, 680 

8,199 

6,203 

4,230 

2,503 

1,875 

139 

2,057 

3.301 

2,704 

2,376 

1,875 

1,472 

1,283 

1,010 

745 

503 

408 

47 

2,392 

2.  775 

2,304 

2,003 

1,718 

1,600 

1,200 

987 

728 

450 

346 

21 

25,  033 
11,890 
7,  778 
7,662 
6,686 
6,930 
5,357 
4,602 
3,324 
2,250 
1,532 
122 

47,  936 

20-24      

103,648 

26-29                              

104,133 

30-34       

104, 178 

35-39. 

40-44       

92.259 
76.934 

45-49                                -   - 

63.903 

50-64       

52,080 

55-59 

36, 670 

60-64       

22,946 

65  and  over 

15,809 

Unknown, 

47          118 

835 

Male 

933,  677 

40,  472 

11,735 

22,  205      45,  330 

44,  147 

3.972 

6,274 

19,818 

3,964 

47,  360 

82,  829 

11.  334 

11.  325 

52, 629 

530,293 

Under  20          .      .  

108.  344 

124,544 

121. 130 

120.  801 

105.  806 

91.273 

79.  774 

68.322 

51, 150 

34,  142 

26,  915 

1.476 

2,  298 
9,935 
7.597 
5,897 
3,689 
2,573 
2,248 
2,073 
1,673 
1,144 
1,356 
«9 

2,660 

2,124 

1,235 

1,001 

884 

818 

750 

665 

632 

454 

488 

Si 

8,152 

3,080 

1,779 

1,621 

1,492 

1,375 

1,219 

1,074 

871 

766 

763 

34 

13,001 
3,616 
3,  571 
3,521 
3,484 
3,403 
3,590 
3,367 
2,869 
2,428 
2,394 
86 

3,053 
9,382 
6,998 
0,185 
4,606 
3,535 
3,138 
2,  696 
1,968 
1,290 
1,313 
SS 

610 
883 
571 
479 
391 
316 
240 
216 
148 
101 
lOO 
17 

630 
951 
890 
833 
685 
576 
473 
465 
310 
241 
202 
18 

7,119 

3,756 

1,461 

1,373 

1,246 

1,233 

968 

907 

687 

640 

498 

J,l 

1,123 
435 
328 
295 
292 
300 
300 
267 
249 
204 
162 
9 

15,  671 
4,648 
3,861 
3,725 
3,443 
3,269 
3,398 
3,153 
2,633 
1,977 
1,582 
90 

5,619 

17,000 

10,  572 

10.  332 

9,775 

9,108 

7,078 

5,  461 

3,818 

2.238 

1.712 

116 

1,322 

1,836 

1,676 

1,451 

1,132 

919 

925 

759 

586 

427 

364 

S7 

1.711 

1,570 

1,448 

1.308 

1.162 

1.051 

922 

807 

621 

394 

325 

16 

15,  248 
6,155 
4,514 
4,702 
4,258 
3,978 
3,855 
3.626 
2,782 
1,971 
1,434 
106 

30,327 

20-24      

59. 174 

25-29                       

74,729 

30-34       

78,078 

35-39                   

69,277 

40-44       

68,819 

45-49                     

50,680 

60-54       . 

42,  896 

65-.'i9 

31,403 

60-64       -' 

19, 978 

66  and  over 

14,232 

Unknown 

700 

Female 

421, 098 

18, 082 

7,667 

15,  710 

51,610 

18,  230 

1,621 

3,639 

10, 120 

2,606 

37,554 

22,478 

6.447 

5.099 

29,437 

191,038 

72, 146 

91,  740 

62,  641 

62,  719 

44,482 

35,  145 

25,  668 

17,  721 

10, 126 

5,611 

2,884 

315 

1,240 

5,  003 

4,189 

2,771 

1,746 

1,166 

784 

532 

306 

166 

166 

IS 

1.497 

1,674 

1,166 

883 

738 

557 

413 

315 

174 

9i 

1 

4,586 

2,767 

1,942 

1,  658 

1,250 

1,147 

894 

678 

463 

274 

148 

IS 

14,  901 

7,602 

5,992 

6,601 

6,099 

4,466 

3,331 

2,316 

1,235 

676 

259 

SS 

1,617 

4.986 

3,764 

2,694 

1,850 

1,269 

834 

569 

337 

164 

142 

U 

176 

406 

290 

202 

166 

111 

67 

67 

SI 

U 

10 

1 

346 

920 

725 

517 

392 

296 

206 

125 

71 

28 

9 

i 

3,186 

2,223 

1,224 

968 

791 

612 

460 

324 

188 

109 

40 

6 

740 

'       641 

338 

275 

238 

187 

161 

99 

62 

32 

10 

3 

12.661 

6.413 

4.196 

3,598 

3,291 

2,693 

1,946 

1,373 

792 

410 

169 

SS 

2,386 

6,326 

4,174 

3,082 

2,212 

1,672 

1,121 

742 

412 

265 

163 

23 

735 

1.465 

1,128 

925 

743 

553 

368 

261 

169 

76 

U 

10 

681 
1,205 
866 
695 
566 
449 
278 
180 
107 
66 
21 
6 

9,785 

5,735 

3,264 

2,860 

2,428 

1,952 

1,602 

976 

542 

279 

98 

16 

17,609 

20-24                   

44,474 

25-29      -- 

29,404 

30-34 

36-39       

26,100 
22.983 

40-44                         

IS.  115 

45-49       

13,223 

50-54                   

9.184 

56-59       

6.267 

60-64         

2.968 

1.677 

Unknown 

135 

88,801 

3,697 

1,636 

3,307 

6,466 

3,605 

602 

891 

2,266 

616 

6,906 

5,960 

1,413 

1,758 

6.490 

43.299 

10.  866 

13,  993 

12,913 

12,  618 

10,296 

9,642 

6,814 

5.010 

3.101 

1.999 

1.320 

429 

246 

798 

692 

637 

390 

319 

225 

190 

124 

86 

71 

19 

307 
295 
2.36 
141 
111 
116 
101 
66 
66 
48 
87 
22 

980 
562 
377 
330 
247 
252 
197 
■       137 
83 
73 
66 
U 

1,614 
800 
675 
601 
562 
547 
534 
381 
265 
214 
169 
S3 

323 
773 
660 
591 
424 
279 
180 
150 
84 
64 
67 

m 

6S 
136 
99 
80 
69 
60 
31 
33 
S 

IS 
4 

101 
161 
109 
124 
128 
100 
52 
62 
26 
26 
18 
5 

548 
520 
245 
226 
174 
166 
119 
113 
73 
31 
38 
13 

169 
S3 
61 
67 
63 
61 
iS 
33 
SS 
20 
9 
4 

1,883 
1,087 
760 
671 
512 
514 
487 
401 
264 
178 
116 
SS 

478 

1,308 

1,050 

1.015 

659 

537 

356 

225 

158 

82 

69 

SS 

179 
272 
226 
213 
135 
119 
96 
70 
46 
26 
SS 
11 

242 
306 
252 
259 
189 
191 
118 
86 
63 
S2 
27 
4 

1,397 
1.131 
752 
726 
610 
577 
461 
366 
236 
117 
SO 
38 

2.346 

20-24      

6.771 

6.719 

30-34       --  

6.887 

6.023 

40-44 

5.714 

3.814 

50-54       

2. 70S 

65-59       

1.585 

60-64     .-- - - 

996 

540 

Unknown 

Negro  female 

24.  502 

986 

884 

2,000 

4,808 

935 

105 

207 

897 

222 

3,456 

1.054 

360 

374 

1.771 

6.447 

Under  20        

2.670 

5.303 

4,660 

4,067 

2.980 

2.216 

1,293 

723 

374 

165 

99 

52 

63 

226 

227 

150 

118 

99 

48 

S3 

18 

7 

6 

1 

113 

235 

146 

141 

84 

68 

48 

B6 

IB 

4 

3 

4 

397 

501 

339 

259 

181 

123 

8B 

61 

19 

10 

16 

8 

833 

1,190 

867 

713 

521 

334 

175 

106 

S4 

18 

7 

W 

72 
206 
204 
162 
102 

86 

51 
■     t4 

H 

7 
k 
S 

10 

33 

17 

16 

10 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

43 

68 

SO 

21 

SO 

11 

7 

2 

3 

1 

0 

164 

237 

163 

120 

79 

6S 

37 

18 

11 

2 

S 

0 

31 

73 

47 

20 

18 

'4 

11 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

543 

823 

643 

618 

362 

235 

170 

78 

43 

19 

14 

8 

51 

214 

203 

204 

150 

102 

62 

27 

21 

11 

8 

1 

SO 
76 
62 
6.1 
46 
4S 
~i 

10 
1 
S 

0 

16 

86 

86 

68 

41 

34 

SS 

IS 

6 

2 

0 

2 

192 

457 

336 

295 

181 

152 

SS 

45 

19 

S 

S 

2 

154 

20-24        

904 

25-29         

1.163 

30-34       

36-39       --- 

1.067 

40-44  --- 

45-49       

467 

60-54                            

66-69       

153 

60-64                        --.     . 

69 

SS 

IS 

I  See  table  69,  footnote  1, 


2  Age  at  birthday  in  1942. 
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Sampling  Problems 

Although  the  samples  of  1942  an- 
nual and  1937^2  continuous  work- 
history  data  represented  almost  ex- 
actly 3  and  1  percent,  '•espectively,  of 
total  accounts  establisned  thi'ough  the 
end  of  1942,  spot  checks  of  the  detailed 
distribution  indicate  that  the  percent- 
ages are  higher  or  lower  for  partic- 
ular age,  race,  and  sex  groups.  Since 
the  tabulated  data  have  not  been  ad- 
justed cell  by  cell  for  these  variations. 


sampling  errors  exist  in  the  data 
which  are  proportionate,  in  general, 
to  the  number  of  workers  in  the  cell. 
If,  for  purposes  of  a  specific  analysis, 
a  probable  error  of  less  than  10  per- 
cent is  permissible,  a  sample  figure  of 
100  or  more  may  generally  be  taken 
to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  uni- 
verse. A  cell  with  100  workers  is  the- 
oretically subject  to  an  error  of  plus 
or  minus  10  percent,  with  a  probabil- 
ity that  this  error  may  be  exceeded  in 
1  case  in  3.    A  cell  with  more  than  100 


workers  is  subject  to  a  proportion- 
ately smaller  error.'  On  the  other 
hand,  a  cell  with  fewer  than  100  work- 
ers is  subject  to  a  larger  error  and  is 
therefore  believed  to  be  generally  un- 
reliable. In  many  cases,  however, 
cells  of  fewer  than  100  workers  may  be 
fairly  representative  of  the  universe. 


'  A  rough  approxlniation  of  the  prob- 
able sampling  error  for  any  cell  may  be 
obtained  by  computing  the  ratio  of  1 
divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases  In  the  cell. 


Table  64. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sample  (3  percent)  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942,  with  first  taxable  wages  in 
.  1942,  and  with  taxable  wages  in  1942  and  1  or  more  previous  years,  and  amount  of  1942  taxable  wages,  by  age  group,  sex,  and  race  ' 


[Figures  in 

italics  represent  data 

for  less  than  100  workers  and  may 

be  "unre 

iable  because  cf  the 

large  i,roba 

Die  sam 

jling  error] 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Age  group ' 

Total 

"White  3 

Negro 

Total 

White  s 

N 

egro 

Work- 
ers 

Taxable 
wages 

Work- 
ers 

Taxable 
wages 

Work- 
ers 

Taxable      Work- 
wages           ers 

Taxable 
wages 

Work- 
ers 

Taxable 
wages 

Work-     Taxable 

ers          wages 

Work- 
ers 

Taxable 
wages 

Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942 

Total,  3-percent 
sample 

1, 354,  775 

$1,523,448,988 

933,  677 

$1,267,633,915 

844, 876 

$1,207,349,111 

88,801 

$60, 184, 804 

421,098 

$265,915,073 

396, 596 

$249, 161.  321 

24,  502  $6, 763, 752 

Under  20  .. 

180.  490 

216.  284 

183.771 

173. 520 

150,  288 

126,  418 

105, 342 

86,  043 

61,276 

39,  763 

19,885 

9,914 

1,791 

70,073.224 

179,  429,  826 

212,  459,  331 

226.129,085 

209, 843,  978 

179.  915.  886 

153.373.829 

123,  277,  726 

84,  562,  204 

60,  036,  788 

22.  605,  602 

10, 367,  682 

1,484,027 

108,  344 

124. 544 

121, 130 

120,  801 

106,  806 

91.  273 

79.  774 

68,  322 

61.  150 

34, 142 

17,  742 

9,173 

1,476 

47,  550,  787 
123.379,937 
172, 178,  853 
189,  762,  948 
1.7,529,713 
154,  649.  954 
135,185,501 
111,00.5.460 
77.  734.  637 
46,  335. 130 

97,  478 
110.  651 
108,  217 
108.  283 
95.  510 
81.731 
72.  960 
03,312 
48.049 
32.  143 

44.  835,  764 

116,  249,  561 

163.  131.  489 

180,040,003 

168.  708.  424 

146,211,276 

129,358,428 

107, 012.  800 

75.  456.  882 

44.992,656 

20,  612,  471 

9.  623,  580 

1,116,777 

10, 866 

13.  993 

12,  913 

12,  618 

10,  296 

9,542 

6,814 

6.010 

3,101 

1,999 

.885 

435 

429 

2.  715,  023 

7.  130.  376 
9. 047.  364 
9,  722,  945 

8,  821,  289 
8.  438.  678 
5,827,073 

3.  992,  660 
2,  278,  765 
1,  342.  474 

468, 806 
196,  366 
202,996 

72,  146 

91,  740 

62.  641 

52,  719 

44,482 

36,  145 

25,  568 

17,721 

10, 126 

5,611 

2,143 

741 

315 

22.  522,  437 

56. 049,  889 

40,  280,  478 

36,  366, 137 

32,  314.  265 

25.  265,  932 

18, 188.  328 

12.  272.  266 

6.  827,  567 

3,  701,  658 

1,  424,  225 

537,  637 

164,  254 

69,  476 

86,437 

68.081 

48,  652 

41.  602 

32,929 

24.  275 

16,  998 

9.752 

5,446 

2,074 

711 

263 

22, 195,  978 

54, 958.  682 

39.036,773 

36, 048. 985 

31,  281,  609 

24.  456.  344 

17,  738, 140 

12,012,601 

6,  700,  889 

3,640.880 

1,  406.  200 

531.074 

164, 166 

2,670 

5,303 

4,569 

4,067 

2,980 

2.216 

1.293 

723 

374 

165 

69 

SO 

52 

326. 459 

20-24„ 

1,091,207 

25-29 

1,  244,  706 

30-34 

1,317,162 

35-39 

1.032,656 

40-44 

809,  58S 

45-49 

450. 188 

50-54 

259,  666 

55-59 

126.  678 

60-64 

60. 778 

65-69     - 

21,081.277!   16.857 
9,819.945,     8.738 
1,  319,  773      1,  047 

IS.  015 

6.56S 

Unknown. 

10,088 

Workers  with  first  taxable  wages  in  1942 

Total,  3-percent 
sample.. 

237, 262 

$73,  652, 308 

123,  662 

.$48,119,926 

107, 178 

$44, 157,  485 

16,484 

$3,  962, 441 

113,  600 

$25.  432,  382 

102,  428 

$23,823,079 

11, 172 

$1,609,303 

Under  20 

102,  230 
28,378 

15,  995 

16.  365 
16,  312 
16.  090 
13,  436 
10,  769 

8,195 
5.588 
2,970 
1,809 
125 

22,  550, 136 
8,  803. 668 

5,  366,  613 

6.  321,  337 
6,628,611 
6.  250,  863 
5,  700,  689 
4.  697,  072 
3,  388.  292 
2,  205,  268 
1.  086,  285 

625.  128 
28,646 

67,  242 
11,  292 
5,963 
6.637 
6.879 
7,073 
7,385 
6,632 
5.770 
4.376 
2,647 
1,670 
97 

14,015,311 
4.  320, 754 

2.  876,  726 
3,827,067 
4,  205,  528 
4,  293,  llf 
4.  314,  333 

3,  733.  649 
2.  903.  696 

50.  724 
8,781 
4,690 
5,492 
5,892 
6,042 
6.385 
6,910 
6,231 

12,893,887 
3.687.086 

2,  532.  908 
3.488.242 
3. 902. 061 

3,  943.  732 
3,  986,  916 
3.  603.  404 
2.  757,  646 
1,  872.  656 

996, 136 
676.  683 

6.518 

2.611 

1.273 

1,145 

987 

1,031 

1.000 

722 

539 

397 

211 

105 

1,121.424 

633,  668 

343.  818 

338,  816 

303,  467 

349,  384 

328.  417 

230. 145 

145,  949 

99.927 

42.911 

17.314 

7,201 

44.988 

17,086 

10.032 

9,728 

9,433 

8,017 

6,051 

4,137 

2,415 

1,213 

323 

139 

IS 

8,  534,  825 

4.  482,  814 

2,  489,  787 

2,  494,  280 

2,  423, 083 

1,957.747 

1,  386,  256 

863.  623 

484.  697 

232.  785 

47.  238 

32.  231 

S,116 

42,  766 

14, 110 

8,099 

8,241 

8,376 

7,327 

5.623 

3,936 

2,330 

1,180 

309 

130 

11 

8,  296,  212 

4,041.682 

2, 194.  231 

2.  252,  927 

2,263,088 

1.  845,  561 

1.  318.  676 

833,828 

469,  773 

229,067 

46,429 

31.138 

1,467 

2,232 

2.976 

1,933 

1,487 

1,057 

690 

428 

201 

9,5 

SS 

li 
g 

17 

239.  613 

20-24. 

441. 132 

26-29 

295.  566 

30-34  .. 

241,  353 

35-39.. 

159,  995 

40-44 

112, 186 

45-49 

67,580 

60-54 

29.695 

65-59 

U.92i 

60-64 

1.972  483 

3,978 

S.718 

65-69 

1,039.047 
692.  897 
S5,  6S0 

2,436 
1,565 

809 

1,09S 

ai\             IS,  3SS 

1 

l.Ci9 

Workers  with  taxable  wages  m  1942  and  1  or  more  pr 

;vious  years 

Total,  3-percent 
sample 

1,117,613 

$1,449,896,680 

810,016 

$1,219,413,989 

737, 698 

$1,163,191,626 

72.  317 

$56,  222, 363 

307,498 

$230,482,691 

294, 168  $225, 338,  242 

13,330 

$5,144,449 

Under20 

78, 260 

187,906 

167.  77(j 

157, 165 

133,  976 

111.32S 

91.90e 

75.  274 

53. 081 

34. 16J 

16,91, 

8,10. 

l,66f 

47.  523, 088 

170,  626,  25S 

207,092,818 

219.  807,  74S 

203.  215,  36- 

173.666.021 

147,  673.  24C 

118.  680.  65-! 

81,  173,  91i 

47,  831,  52( 

21.419.21- 

9,  732.  45^ 

1.  455,  38 

51,102 

113  252 

115.167 

114, 164 

98,927 

84.  20C 

72,  38S 

61. 69C 

46.  38C 

29.  76" 

15.00£ 

7,  50C 

1.37t 

33,  535.  476 

119.069,183 

169.  302.  127 

185.  935,  891 

173,324,185 

150,  356,  83£ 

130,  871, 16E 

107,271,911 

74,831.04: 

44, 362,  64- 

20, 042,  23C 

9,  227,  Mi 

1,  294,  24; 

46, 754 

101,  770 
103.  527 

102,  791 
89,  618 
75,686 
06.  57£ 
67,  4o: 
42.  81S 
28,  16. 
14,  42] 

7,17C 
99£ 

31,941.877 

112,562,475 

160,  598.  5S1 

176,  551,  761 

164.  806,  363 

142.  267.  644 

125.  372,  612 

103,  609,  396 

72,  698,  236 

43.  120. 100 

19.  616,  336 

9. 047, 997 

1,098,449 

4,348 

11.482 

11,  640 

11.373 

9.309 

8.511 

5,814 

4.28b 

2.  561 

1,602 

674 

330 

384 

1,  593,  599 
6,  496,  708 

8,  703,  546 

9,  384. 130 
8.  517,  822 
8. 089.  294 
6,  498,  65C 
3.  762,  515 

2.  132,  80t 
1.  242.  547 

425, 895 
179.  061 
195,  794 

27.  158 

74.  654 

62,  609 

42,  991 

36.049 

27,  128 

19,517 

13.  584 

7.701 

4,398 

1.820 

602 

287 

13.987,612 

61.667,075 

37.  790.  691 

33.  871,  857 

29,891,182 

23.  308, 185 

16.802.072 

11.  408.  743 

6.  342. 870 

3.  468, 873 

1.  376.  987 

506,  406 

161.  138 

26,  720 

72,  327 

49.  982 

40,411 

33.  126 

25.602 

18,  662 

13,  062 

7,422 

4,266 

1,765 

581 

252 

13,  900.  766 

60. 917. 000 

36.  841.  542 

32,  796, 058 

29.018.521 

22,610.783 

16,  419,  464 

11. 178,  773 

6,231,116 

3,411,813 

1,359.771 

499, 936 

162,699 

438 

2,327 

2,627 

2.580 

1.923 

1,526 

865 

622 

279 

132 

55 

ei 

SS 

86.  846 

20-24 

660,076 

25-29     .- 

949. 149 

30-34 

1,076,799 

36-39  

872.  661 

40-44 

697.  402 

45-49 

382.  608 

50-54 

229,  970 

66-59 

111,754 

60-64 

57.060 

65-69 

17.  S16 

5,470 

Unknown  ... 

S.iS9 

'  See  table  59,  footnote  1. 


2  Age  at  birthday  in  1942. 


'  All  races  other  than  Negro. 
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depending  on  the  smoothness  of  the  Covered  Employment  and 

distribution  of  cases  in  the  sample. 

Table  58  presents  data  for  major  clas-  Taxable  Wages,    1942 

sifications    completely    adjusted    for 

sampling  errors  as  well  as  for  carry-  During    1942,    approximately    46.6 

over,  multiple  accounts,  and  deaths.  million     persons     received     taxable 


wages  under  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance,  an  increase  of  14  percent 
over  1941  (table  52).  Taxable  wages 
in  1942  totaled  about  $52.8  billion,  or 
27  percent  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.    These  large  gains  resulted  from 


Table  65. — Oid-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Taxable  wages  of  3-percent  sample  of  workers  in  1942,  by  age  group,  sex,  race,  and  quarters 

with  taxable  wages  ' 

fFigures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 


Total 

Quarters  of  covered  employment 

Age  group, 2  sex,  and  race 

1  quarter  only 

2 

quarters  only 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st,  2d 

1st,  3d 

1st,  4th 

Total 

$1,523,448,988 

$15, 199,  730 

$1,  451,  972 

$3, 335, 172 

$12,476,131 

$46,022,296 

$1,  604, 278 

$2,  791, 953 

Under  20 

70,073,224 

179,  429, 826 

212,  459, 331 

226, 129, 085 

209. 843,  978 

179,915,886 

153,  373, 829 

123,277,726 

84,  562,  204 

50,  036,  788 

32,  863, 084 

1,  484,  027 

201,  267 

1,  677, 860 

1,  704,  639 

1,  661,  416 

1,  470,  222 

1,  524,  091 

1, 890,  628 

1,929,342 

1,  350,  498 

936,  718 

934,  373 

18,  786 

143,  259 

238,  070 

162.  881 

161.032 

139,  637 

131,  880 

143,  230 

118,  365 

102,  681 

66,  838 

61,  395 

2,S0i 

876,  400 
445,  048 
310,  335 
303,  560 
303,  841 
290,  421 
233,  014 
202,048 
143,  309 
119,  192 
105,  413 

s.eoi 

1,  977, 180 

1,  250,  265 

1,  305,  356 

i,  335,  320 

1,  352,  892 

1,  271,  869 

1,  202, 473 

1,  027,  477 

729,  232 

555,  027 

452, 874 

16, 167 

916,  750 
5,  390,  717 
5,  090,  768 
5,  442, 135 
5,  636, 933 
5,  653, 159 
5,  626, 874 
4,  515,  544 
3, 243,  039 
1.  851,  874 
1,  694,  684 
59,  S19 

95, 171 
278,  619 
221,  218 
201,  269 
180,  415 
157,  502 
134,  174 
100,  292 

68,  463 

30,  060 

31,  319 
6.786 

1.53,  930 

20-24    .      — 

422,  675 

25-29 

449,  672 

30-34 

410, 985 

35-39                                                        -   - 

353.509 

40-44 

270,  386 

45-49                                        ...             

231,  294 

50-54 

219,544 

55-59              

124,951 

60-64 

75,991 

74,551 

Unknown                                                          

4.466 

Male -- 

$1,267,633,915 

$13,  510,  342 

$1, 120,  749 

$2,  407,  061 

$7,  330,  283 

$39, 838,  454 

$1,  264,  216 

$2,  045, 181 

Under  20            .              ..      

47,  650,  787 
123,  379,  937 
172,  178,  853 
189,  762,  948 
177,  629,  713 
154,  649,  954 
135,  186,  501 
111,005,460 
77,  734,  637 
46,  336, 130 
30, 901,  222 
1,  319,  773 

136,  321 

1,  268,  398 

1,  309,  644 

1,  300,  469 

1,282,916 

1,  398,  668 

1,807,340 

1,876,623 

1,  315,  423 

906,  965 

890.  741 

16,844 

103,  332 
163.  862 
110,435 
110,  999 
106,  550 

104,  S09 
116.  605 
100,  594 

94.  310 
49.910 
56,927 
2, 426 

623.  682 
290,  984 
190,  783 
209,  421 
218,  963 
214, 395 
179.  771 
157,  494 
120.  706 
101, 841 
96,  215 
2.806 

1,021.512 
449,  334 
606,  859 
676,  731 
733,  019 
732,  404 
827,397 
773,  375 
600.288 
476,  224 
420,  361 
12,  779 

654.  606 
4.  088,  244 
4,  017,  113 
4,  667, 180 

4,  962,  772 
6,  237,  743 

5,  350,  343 
4,  311,  282 
3,089,891 
1,798,811 
1,  616, 112 

64.  367 

76,  950 
214,  605 
176, 872 
167,  516 
153,389 
137, 905 
123,  014 
87,055 
63,  876 
27,  032 
30,364 
6,649 

102,088 

20-24 

25-29 

236,  418 
297,  873 

30-.34 

295,449 

35-39 

264,104 

40-44 

210,  074 

45-49 .  .- 

190,  813 

50-54    .           ...                 ..               -. 

191,  639 

55-59 

109,754 

60-64    

71,384 

65  and  over                                                  _.  . 

71.562 

4,023 

$255, 916,  073 

$1,  689,  388 

$331,  223 

$928,  111 

$6, 145,  848 

$5, 183,  842 

$240,  062 

$746,  772 

Under  20 

22,  622,  437 

56,  049,  889 

40,  280,  478 

36,  366, 137 

32,  314,  266 

25,  266, 932 

18. 188,  328 

12, 272,  266 

6, 827,  667 

3,  701,  658 

1,  961,  862 

164,  254 

64,  946 

409,  452 

394.  995 

260,  947 

187,  306 

125,  423 

83.  188 

62,  719 

35, 075 

29,  763 

43.  632 

1,94^ 

39.  927 

74,  218 

52,446 

40,033 

32,  987 

27,  071 

26,625 

17,  771 

8,371 

6, 9SS 

4,46S 

378 

251,  718 
154,  064 
119,  652 
94, 129 
84, 878 
76,  026 
53,  243 
44,664 
22,  603 
17,  351 
9,198 
79S 

955,  668 
SOO,  931 
698,  496 
658,589 
619,  873 
539,465 
375,  076 
254, 102 
128, 944 
78, 803 
32,  513 
S,SS8 

262,  144 

1,302,473 

1,  073,  665 

784,  955 

574,  16l 

415,  416 

276,  531 

204,262 

153, 148 

53.063 

78,  672 

6.462 

18,  221 
64,014 
44,346 
33,754 
27,  026 

19.  597 
11. 160 
13,237 

4, 677 

S.028 

966 

51,842 

20-24 _ 

186,  257 

25-29 

151,  799 

30-34 

115,  536 

35-39 

89,405 

40-44 

60,  312 

45-49 

40,481 

50-54 

65-59 __ 

27,905 
16, 197 

60-64 

4.607 

2,989 

Unknown     .                                      .  

442 

Negro  male 

$60, 184,  804 

$269,  025 

$78,  689 

$206,  055 

$670,  955 

$932, 164 

$91,  927 

$174, 141 

2,  715,  023 
7, 130.  376 
9, 047,  364 
9,  722, 945 
8,  821,  289 
8, 438.  678 
6,827,073 
3, 992,  660 
2,  278,  765 
1,  342,  474 
665,  171 
202,  996 

10,  363 

53,  096 

51,661 

46,808 

31,  598 

24,  850 

16,  483 

16, 186 

8,554 

4.762 

4,690 

1,074 

10,  987 
14,420 
12,  562 
10,558 
5,937 
6,394 
6,086 
3,342 
S,  650 
2.187 
1,774 
892 

48,960 
34, 039 
23.843 
23,  659 
17,  511 
20,500 
12,  781 
8,828 
6.091 
6.401 
S,  896 
647 

107, 127 
78,  209 
77,  340 
78,128 
68,973 
69,231 
69,381 
48,498 
31,154 
26,  271 
14,626 
2,017 

41,  963 
176,  207 
173,  292 
186,  557 
130, 120 
78,  245 
60,  356 
39.  361 
23.244 
16.839 
12.639 
4.441 

6.961 
18,833 
15, 179 
11,686 
11.  702 
9.369 
6.832 
8,132 
1,749 
808 
2;  170 
607 

13,644 

20-24-.            .                                           - 

27,259 

25-29 

21,643 

30-34 

24.038 

28,487 

40-44 _ 

23,726 

10, 6-53 

50-.54 

11.  607 

55-69 

4,792 

60-64 

4,612 

3,258 

Unknown 

622 

$6,  753,  762 

$46,223 

$23, 964 

$85,  557 

$377,359 

$143,463 

$11,  004 

$29,143 

Under  20 

326,  469 

1,  091,  207 

1,  244, 705 

1,  317,  152 

1, 032,  656 

809,  688 

450.  188 

259,  665 

126,  678 

60,  778 

24,  688 

10,088 

2,16S 

9,335 

11,  497 

7,319 

6,157 

4,799 

2,464 

l,S4i 

678 

188 

276 

1 

2,338 

7,413 

4,467 

6,882 

3,074 

2,706 

1,671 

641 

498 

86 

les 

66 

16,080 
21,  481 
12,885 
11,355 
8,389 
6,277 
S.686 
3,07S 
1,024 
783 
1,161 
S7S 

51, 103 

91,  782 

74,  631 

60,998 

45,473 

26,  967 

13,  717 

6,909 

3,210 

881 

738 

960 

6.899 

25,  781 

32,268 

28,475 

16,872 

16, 198 

8,669 

4,819 

2,647 

767 

764 

404 

489 

2,639 

1.568 

1.959 

1.126 

1,S!6 

1,226 

424 

192 

67 

0 

0 

1,052 

20-24 

4,816 

25-29 

7,638 

30-34 __ _ 

4,701 

35-39 

3,420 

40-44 

3,280 

45-49 

2,S97 

60-54 

1,167 

55-59 

m 

60-64 

Ul 

65  and  over 

140 

0 

1  See  table  59,  footnote  1. 


>  Age  at  birthday  in  1942. 
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the  high  level  of  employment,  length- 
ened hours  of  work,  and  increased 
hourly  eai-nings  during  the  first  year 
of  full  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  war. 
Women  comprised  3^.  percent  of  all 


covered  workers  in  1942  as  against  28 
percent  in  1941.  Negroes  also  showed 
a  relative  gain;  they  accounted  for 
8.4  percent  of  all  workers  in  1942  but 
only  7.5  percent  in  1941.  The  propor- 
tion of  covered  workers  who  were  un- 


der age  20  increased  from  11  percent 
in  1941  to  13  percent  in  1942.  Tlie 
percentage  in  each  age  group  over  40 
also  rose,  but  only  42  percent  were  in 
ages  20-34,  as  compared  with  47  per- 
cent in  1941.     These  changes  in  age 


Table  65. — Old-age  and  surt'ivors  insurance:  Taxable  wages  of  i-percent  sample  oj  workers  in  1942,  by  age  group,  sex,  race,  and  quarters 

with  taxable  wages  '—Continued 


[Figures  in  italics  rcprcscn 

t  data  for  less 

than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 

Quarters  of  covered  employment— Continued 

Age  group,'  sex,  and  race 

2  quarters  only— Continued 

3  quarters  only 

2d,  3d 

2d,  4th 

3d,  4th 

1st,  2d,  3d 

1st,  2d,  4th 

1st,  3d,  4th 

2d,  3d,  4th 

4  quarters 

Total 

$8,623,418 

$1, 379, 702 

$30,  721.  871 

$141,651,409 

$10,  940,  714 

$10,207,826 

$57.  673,  434 

$1,180,569,082 

Under  20 

1,937,030 
1,636,703 
810,  083 
789, 126 
757,  059 
705,  455 
603,  613 
483,  695 
361,  066 
261,824 
184, 163 

n,  on 

227,  738 
178,914 
138,  944 
134,  719 
129,  357 
127,  832 
123,  678 
105, 421 
93, 426 
68,992 
46,  891 
S,790 

7,  042, 843 
3,  690,  062 
3,  173,  362 
3,  106,  120 
3, 007,  522 
2,  727,  660 
2,  523, 451 
2, 170,  393 
1,  669,  950 
1,060,311 
709,  666 
41,  651 

3,  620,  419 
19,111,324 
16,  860,  563 

19,  087, 944 

20,  201,  889 
19,  349,  316 
16,  082, 157 
12,  213,  328 

8, 044, 202 

4,  293,  253 
2, 673, 196 

123,  828 

641,437 

1,  706,  959 

1,  096,  782 

1,  591,  930 

1,  306,  320 

1,  052,  667 

1, 024,  681 

764,  236 

640,  749 

331,  199 

269, 169 

S5,  605 

898,  174 

1,439,017 

1,497,211 

1,  306,  697 

1,221,491 

1,086,088 

914,  351 

762,  737 

529,583 

307,616 

233,  788 

11, 173 

10,,698,  019 
7,  602,  298 
6, 193,  775 
6,  622, 160 
5,  871,  231 
5,  444,  206 
4, 877, 990 
4,  277,  929 
2,  994,  465 
1,  969,  217 
1,  242,  834 
79,  320 

40,  644,  607 
134,562.315 
172,  S53.  763 
184, 185,  792 
168,011,160 
140,  123,  364 
117,762,321 
94,  387,  375 
64,  676,  610 
38, 128,  676 
24,168,778 
I,  074,  321 

20-24 L... 

25-29 \ 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

46^9 

60-64... 

66-59 

60-64 ... 

Unknown. ...         .  . 

Male 

$6,  667,  395 

$976,906 

$20,  552,  588 

$128,  086,  668 

$8,  255,  826 

$8,006,763 

$43,  687,  642 

$983, 183,  962 

Under  20 

1,  489,  666 
1,  206. 123 
562,  130 
692,  081 
687,  798 
676, 135 
606,  366 
419,  716 
309,  773 
231,  892 
173,  658 
IS,  S68 

148, 060 
9.6.  757 
81, 497 
88,592 
88,293 
98,850 
96,  367 
87, 186 
84,413 
59,  708 
46,  878 
S,S04 

4,206,811 
1,  729,  220 

1,  902,  362 

2,  007,  963 
1,  990,  670 
1,911,045 
1,  964,  680 
1,  797,  042 
1,  373, 846 

961,  062 
671,837 
.56,  ISO 

2,  747,  284 
16, 670,  679 

14,  393,  531 

17,  241,  244 

18,  801,  022 
18,281,171 

15,  315,  222 
11,  G83,  775 

7,  776, 042 

4,121,644 

2,  640,  368 

114,  586 

431,884 

1,094,545 

1,  212,  719 

1,  190,  601 

977,924 

813,  493 

861,  322 

643, 300 

472, 021 

295,  766 

240,  327 

S1,9S4 

668. 692 
913,585 
1,  102,  356 
993,  901 
963,  330 
881,028 
796, 174 
687.  729 
482,  869 
283,  210 
224,  318 
9,571 

7,131,841 
4,  662,  272 
4,366,817 
4,  963,  348 
4,  640,  947 
4, 404,  322 
4,  074,  691 
3,  796,  303 
2,  765,  933 
1,837,671 
1,  201, 349 
73,  248 

28,008,168 
91,40.^921 
141,847,862 
155,277,464 
141,858,016 
119.547,912 
102,976,507 
84,  393, 347 
59,  086,  602 
35, 112, 120 
22,  621.  315 
949,  838 

20-24 

26-29... 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

60-54... 

6.'i-69 _._ 

60-64 

Unknown 

$1,  856,  023 

$402,  797 

$10,  169, 283 

$12,964,841 

$2,  684, 888 

$2,  201,  073 

$13,  985,  792 

$197,  3S6, 130 

Under  20 

447,  464 
430,  580 
247,  953 
197,  046 
169,861 
129,  320 
97,258 
63,  979 
41,  283 
19,  932 
10,605 
74s 

79,  678 
S3, 167 
57,447 
46, 127 
41,064 
28,982 
28,311 
18,SS6 
9,01S 
9,SS4 
1,0IS 
486 

2,  836,  032 

1,860,832 

1,  270,  990 

1,097,167 

1,  016,  862 

816,615 

658,  871 

373,  351 

196, 104 

99,  249 

37,  829 

5,401 

873, 135 

3,  440,  645 

2,467,022 

1,  846,  700 

1,  400,  867 

1, 068, 145 

766,  935 

529,653 

268, 160 

171,  609 

132,  828 

9,S4S 

209,  563 
611,414 
484,  063 
401,  329 
328,  396 
239,  164 
163,  359 
120, 936 
68,728 
35, 433 
IS,  SSS 
3,681 

229,482 

625, 432 

394,  855 

312,  696 

268, 161 

205,  060 

118, 177 

75,008 

46.  724 

S4, 406 

9,470 

1,60S 

3,  666, 178 

2,950,026 

1, 826, 9.'B 

1,  568,  802 

1,  330,  284 

1,  039, 884 

803,  299 

482,  626 

238,  632 

131,  646 

4'.4S5 

6,07S 

12,636,449 
43,  156,  394 
31,005,901 
28,908,338 
26, 163,  144 
20,  476,  463 
14,785,814 
9, 994,  02a 
6,  691, 108 
3,  016,  666 
1,537.463 
124,  483 

20-24 

25-29... 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-^9 

60-64 

66-69 

60-64. 

Unknown 

$476,  508 

$101,  606 

$1,  935,  886 

$3, 199,  021 

$646,  202 

$708,  078 

$3,418,425 

$47.  377,  123 

Under  20 

77,  223 
100,  360 
57,  934 
51,  672 
40,  856 
44,082 
31,  033 
35, 027 
SO,  IS8 
7,40s 
7,  SOS 
2,4SS 

17,313 
1S,S72 
11,  674 
11,SS9 
14,S48 
11,377 
6,946 
6,S5S 
S,19S 
S,S7S 
1,  ISl 
1,S49 

365,  517 
276,  385 
227,  921 
224,  686 
166,  802 
184,804 
177,  900 
133,  650 
86,  362 
53,  372 
29,  705 
9,  SSS 

132,  739 
603,  606 
572, 14S 
591, 054 
387, 918 
350,215 
237,984 
148,  886 
95,  521 
4S,S97 
S7,636 
9,018 

43,  644 
93,310 

92,  393 

93,  236 
62,  649 
49,  725 
46, 151 
S6,  ISO 
18,  966 
10,  SSS 

6,319 
4,S90 

66, 870 
106, 121 
104,  700 
117,147 
82,448 
85,340 
56,  575 
39,  SSi 
S6,6n 
IS,  394 
9,S48 
1,337 

471,  809 
626,  606 
431,646 
441, 167 
391,825 
366,  973 
288,203 
230,  232 
148, 893 
62, 113 
U,471 
14.6S7 

1,  301,  003 
5,  010,  553 
7, 173,  628 
7,  812,  423 
7,381,115 
7,113,847 
4,811.709 
3,  237, 140 
1.797.945 
1,  091,  357 
496,  464 
149,  960 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

36-39 

40-44 

45^9.... 

60-54 

66-69. 

60-64 _ 

65  flnri  over 

$123,  388 

$26, 100 

$673, 114 

$354,  078 

$86.  076 

$107,770  I 

$619,  333 

$4, 042, 190 

16,616 
32,  393 
25,  603 
17,  108 
IS,  781 
9,SSS 

4,sso 

S,911 

1,16S 

418 

m 
0 

S,899 

9,0S7 

6,1S9 

S,S76 

S,1SS 

1,376 

1,516 

SSS 

37 

SSO 

0 

0 

87,  085 

164,  357 

132,888 

110,958 

71,  985 

47,639 

37,  217 

IS,  7S1 

7,365 

5, 14s 

1,7S9 

966 

11, SSS 
53,  902 
70,429 
70,682 
53,825 
42,  503 
SS,  786 

10,  ess 

S,S61 
S,4SS 

S.841 
43 

3,563 

16,379 

16,060 

16, 86S 

1S,S77 

10,  76S 

S,49S 

1.S7S 

S,590 

SSS 

490 

0 

S.SSl 

S4,  664 

S6,S!7 

SO,  974 

11,  S94 

10.64s 

S,SS9 

3,119 

1.6S4 

SS4 

0 

47S 

1 

52,  691 

154,947 

lis,  238 

112,  220 

66,251 

58,078 

30.480 

17,  617 

4, 60S 

S.OOS 

405 

801 

69,  386 
483,291 
704,238 
845,  383 
716,  694 
668,698 
308,046 
189,  671 
92,687 
4S,S0S 
15,  SSI 
6.01s 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

46-49 

60-64 

55-59 

60-64 

94     •     Social  Security  Yearbook,  1943 


distribution  show  the  effect  of  the 
influx  of  young  people  into  wartime 
employment,  the  departure  of  young 
men  for  duty  in  the  armed  services, 
and  the  entrance  into  covered  jobs  of 
many  older  persons  who  previously 
were  in  noncovered  employment  or 
outside  the  labor  force. 

New  Entrants  to  Covered  Employ- 
ment 

Of  all  covered  workers  in  1942,  18 
percent  had  never  before  received  tax- 
able wages  under  the  system;  the  cor- 
responding figui-e  for  1941  was  16  per- 
cent. This  increase  resulted  entirely 
from  the  large  proportion  of  nev^  en- 


trants among  women.  In  1942,  27  per- 
cent of  the  women  workers  were  new 
entrants;  in  1941,  only  22  percent. 
Among  men,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proportion  of  new  entrants  fell  from 
14  percent  in  1941  to  13  percent  in 
1942. 

Quarters  Employed 

Workers  with  covered  employment 
in  all  4  quarters  comprised  57  percent 
of  all  who  received  taxable  wages  in 
1942.  On  the  other  hand,  13  percent 
had  covered  employment  in  only  3 
quarters,  14  percent  in  only  2,  and  15 
percent  in  only  1.  The  corresponding 
percentages  for  1941  were  62,  12,  13, 


and  13  percent.  The  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  workers  who  had  cov- 
ered employment  in  all  4  quarters 
reflects  the  relatively  large  number  of 
new  entrants  in  1942  and  also  the  in- 
creased number  of  persons  who  en- 
tered the  armed  services  or  became 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  large  proportion  of  these 
workers  were  in  covered  employment 
in  fewer  than  4  quarters  during  1942. 

Average  Taxable  Wages 

For  all  covered  workers  in  1942  the 
average  taxable  wage,  as  shown  by 
the  sample  data,  was  $1,125;  the 
average  for  those  who  received  such 


Table  66. —  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average  1942  taxable  wage  of  workers  tvith  taxable  ivages  iti  1942  and  with  first  tax- 
able wages  in  1942,  by  State,  sex,  and  race 


Computed  from  3-percent  sample  data  '] 

Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942 

Workers  with  first  taxable  wages  in  1942 

State 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Whites 

Negro 

Total 

White  a 

Negro 

Total 

White  = 

Negro 

Total 

White  » 

Negro 

Total 

White  2 

Negro 

Total 

White! 

Negro 

$1, 125 

$1, 173 

$591 

$1, 358 

$1,429 

$678 

$608 

$628 

$276 

$310 

$324 

$201 

.  $389 

$412 

$240 

$224 

$233 

$144 

S63 
1,287 
1,006 

640 
1,212 

925 
1,458 
1,253 

975 

714 

695 

1,096 

917 

1,222 

1,167 

858 

936 

874 

826 

1,001 

1,172 
1,203 
1,472 
1,002 

580 

990 
1,013 

843 
1,296 

997 

1,349 

755 

1,  235 

760 

657 

1,295 

846 

1,191 

1,276 

1,225 

703 

734 

806 

822 

927 

919 

898 

1,221 

1,117 

1,184 

981 

974 
1.287 
1,020 

707 
1,226 

931 
1,475 
1,349 
1,  115 

833 

819 

1,095 

917 

1,258 

1,174 

862 

949 

909 

1,004 

1,002 

1,284 
1,210 
1,488 
1,004 

727 
1,026 
1,014 

849 
1,314 

999 

1,390 

763 

1,264 

856 

657 

1,320 

879 

1,192 

1,298 

1,232 

832 

734 

876 

885 

930 

921 

1,015 

1,225 

1,118 

1,186 

985 

584 
(=) 
655 
424 
6.56 
602 
935 
672 
612 
401 

381 

726 
787 
603 
675 
588 
451 
« 

654 
724 
1,171 
617 
357 
568 
(') 
601 

f?) 

748 
« 
624 
441 

(') 
851 
405 

« 
894 
776 

370 
(') 
485 
421 

(}) 

m 

572 

704 

1,106 

924 

977 
1,436 
1,178 

725 
1,513 
1,122 
1,766 
1,511 
1,212 

853 

798 
1,315 
1,107 
1,501 
1,421 
1,060 
1,115 
1,008 

949 
1,210 

1,428 
1,507 
1,767 
1,212 
651 
1,213 
1,190 
1,032 
1,494 
1,209 

1,630 

906 

1,504 

872 

787 

1,578 

1,018 

1,468 

1,638 

1,617 

782 

890 

939 

987 

1,170 

1,113 

1,058 

1,513 

1,263 

1,446 

1,172 

1,137 
1,436 
1,196 
829 
1,529 
1,129 
1,787 
1,631 
1,434 
1,032 

996 
1,314 
1,108 
1,546 
1,445 
1,064 
1,135 
1,055 
1,198 
1,210 

1,569 
1,515 
1,789 
1,216 
882 
1,265 
1,192 
1,039 
1,516 
1,211 

1,682 
916 
1,  538 
1,017 
787 
1,616 
1,067 
1.471 
1,  670 
1,630 

986 
890 
1,042 
1,082 
1,176 
1,114 
1,224 
1,  618 
1,271 
1,449 
1,179 

635 
(=) 
762 
451 
848 
764 
1,160 
826 
722 
457 

421 

(') 

(=) 
906 
961 
749 
761 
666 
497 

(?) 

804 
936 
1,382 
668 
385 
681 

(=) 
767 

(=) 

(') 

913 

(') 
773 
482 

1,019 
463 
(») 

1,038 
896 

399 

(') 

548 

473 

(.') 

(=) 

650 

870 
1,180 
1,127 

(') 

460 
624 
426 
349 
609 
473 
846 
633 
580 
379 

481 
490 
376 
674 
566 
472 
454 
480 
404 
503 

581 
087 
671 
667 
370 
586 
466 
444 
481 
639 

749 
316 
743 
535 
391 
636 
402 
637 
628 
738 

617 
384 
495 
394 
394 
481 
498 
566 
520 
672 
368 

494 
624 
433 
369 
617 
478 
857 
691 
644 
426 

634 
490 
377 
696 
566 
475 
461 
497 
462 
■    604 

644 
692 
684 
657 
421 
607 
456 
449 
493 
640 

774 
320 
762 
678 
390 
661 
415 
537 
639 
742 

562 
384 
532 
415 
395 
482 
550 
568 
527 
575 
368 

218 

(') 

(') 
192 
281 

(') 
359 
208 
356 
183 

200 

(=) 

(') 
364 
320 

245 
253 
189 

248 
337 
324 

(=) 
147 
264 

(=) 

(') 

(') 

322 

P) 
354 
291 

(') 
278 
146 

(') 
366 

(') 

163 
(') 

215 

169 
(») 
(=) 

286 
(') 

262 

341 
222 
377 
285 
450 
367 
277 
218 

200 
466 
310 
298 
308 
225 
328 
240 
244 
323 

379 
326 
356 
288 
192 
271 
283 
280 
486 
249 

387 
218 
349 
235 
163 
328 
234 
426 
332 
406 

211 
260 
245 
222 
329 
265 
263 
422 
276 
324 
274 

301 

m 

339 
242 
382 
286 
467 
409 
303 
251 

231 
466 
310 
305 
311 
224 
329 
245 
301 
323 

416 
328 
362 
288 
236 
281 
283 
283 
490 
250 

405 
218 
.361 
264 
153 
336 
241 
425 
335 
407 

246 
257 
263 
236 
331 
266 
283 
423 
277 
325 
275 

168 

(=) 

(.') 
160 
286 

m 

346 
204 
228 
145 

131 

« 
240 
269 

(=) 
316 
193 
147 

(.') 

249 
240 
2S4 

e) 

133 

182 
(') 

m 

260 

(=) 
221 
161 

« 
263 
166 

(S) 
294 

(=) 

140 
(=) 

170 

154 
(=) 
(=) 

217 
(=) 

232 

304 
(.') 
431 
243 
508 
364 
584 
531 
339 
290 

221 
602 
408 
374 
392 
259 
412 
284 
289 
394 

505 
434 
458 
359 
210 
328 
375 
354 
593 
279 

496 
272 
446 
272 
170 
429 
294 
692 
437 
540 

228 
331 
285 
279 
421 
343 
322 
678 
335 
416 
330 

359 
(.') 
429 
273 
612 
363 
589 
699 
382 
340 

264 
602 
409 
381 
397 
259 
412 
292 
375 
394 

661 
437 
464 
359 
273 
341 
376 
356 
591 
279 

518 
271 
459 
321 
170 
435 
306 
693 
441 
641 

283 
325 
306 
303 
423 
346 
352 
581 
340 
416 
332 

191 

(') 

« 
173 
414 

[^] 

(') 
266 
189 

152 

(') 

322 
323 

« 
412 
225 
167 

(=) 

334 
« 

386 
(=) 

148 

228 

(.') 
(=) 

318 

(') 
291 
183 

(') 
366 
203 

m 

396 

162 

206 
184 

(=) 

P) 
264 

(') 

« 

187 
(=) 
169 
181 
258 
183 
334 
181 
239 
129 

172 
296 
171 
227 
224 
194 
220 
172 
162 
212 

258 
239 
255 
203 
165 
220 
143 
196 
270 
220 

282 
136 
261 
183 
132 
236 
149 
230 
219 
270 

187 
165 
191 
147 
222 
194 
185 
268 
178 
221 
176 

210 
(') 
171 
193 
262 
186 
341 
206 
268 
147 

198 
295 
171 
235 
224 
193 
225 
176 
189 
212 

283 
241 
261 
203 
185 
229 
143 
197 
285 
221 

296 
136 
270 
201 
132 
243 
154 
230 
224 
271 

207 
165 
207 
155 
223 
193 
204 
269 
179 
222 
175 

106 

(') 

(') 

98 

192 

(=) 

245 

C=) 

Dist.  of  Columbia— 

204 
83 

87 

(S) 

Idaho 

P) 

168 

220 

(=) 

(') 

124 

93 

(') 

170 

Massachusetts 

187 
173 

Minnesota- 

^^9 

133 

« 

« 

P) 

New  Hampshire 

195 

New  Mexico 

174 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio              

99 
P) 
159 

S3 

(3) 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode"  Island 

South  Carolina - 

South  Daliota 

159 
(') 

104 

109 

Texas                   

90 

(') 

C=) 

129 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

P) 

I  See  table  59,  footnote  1. 


2  All  races  other  than  Negro. 


2  Not  computed;  sample  contains  less  than  100  workers. 
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wages  in  all  4  quarters  was  $1,637. 
These  averages  are  11  and  15  percent 
larger,  respectively,  than  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1941.  The 
average  taxable  wage  for  all  men  in 
1942  was  $1,358,  and  for  women  $608. 
For  4-quarter  workers  the  correspond- 
ing averages  were  $1,854  and  $1,033. 
Among  the  States,  average  annual 
taxable  wages  for  all  covered  workers 
ranged  from   $580   in  Mississippi   to 


$1,472  in  Michigan;  for  4-quarter 
workers,  the  range  was  from  $1,090  in 
Mississippi  to  $2,035  in  Alaska  and 
$2,006  in  Nevada.  From  1941  to  1942 
the  average  taxable  wage  increased  20 
percent  or  more  in  7  States  and  less 
than  10  percent  in  12  States. 

Amount  of  Taxable  Wages 

Of  all  workers  in  covered  employ- 
ment in  1942,  31  percent  received  less 


than  $400  in  taxable  wages,  practically 
the  same  proportion  as  in  1941.  The 
percentage  with  $400-1,800  in  taxable 
wages,  however,  declined  from  49  per- 
cent in  1941  to  44  percent  in  1942; 
while  the  percentage  receiving  $2,000 
or  more  increased  from  15  percent  to 
21  percent.  Among  4-quarter  workers, 
the  proportion  in  each  wage  interval 
under  $1,800  was  smaller  in  1942  than 
in    1941;    the    percentage    receiving 


Table  67. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average  1942 
taxable  wage  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942,  with  first 
taxable  wages  in  1942,  and  with  taxable  wages  in  1942  and  1 
or  more  previous  years,  by  State  and  number  of  quarters  with 
taxable  wages 

tComputed  from  3-percent  sample  data '] 


State 


Total. 


Alabama 

Alaska.. _ 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado.. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. . 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts — 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire-. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.  . 
Bbode  Island... 


Workers  with 
taxable  wages 
in  1942 


Workers  with 
first  taxable 
wages  in  1942 


Workers  with  tax- 
able wages  in 
1942  and  lormore 
previous  years 


4  quar- 
ters in 
1942 


South  Carolina - 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$1. 637 


1,351 
2,035 
1,722 
1,190 
1,863 
1,566 
1,861 
1,728 
1,529 
1,260 

1,115 
1,709 
1,631 
1,662 
1,694 
1,384 
1,519 
1,395 
1,370 
1,524 

1,653 
1,637 
2,004 
1,570 
1,090 
1,469 
1,715 
1,384 
2,006 
1,426 

1,788 
1.488 
1,659 
1,141 
1,256 
1,798 
1,491 
1,882 
1,698 
1,597 

1,093 
1,308 
1,272 
1,425 
1,734 
1,406 
1,365 
1,951 
1,687 
1,700 
1,782 


Less 
than  4 
quar- 
ters in 

1942 


$541 


378 
969 
470 
308 
618 
439 
796 
681 
513 
348 


513 
588 
522 
344 
423 
383 
383 
427 


758 
478 
295 
462 
437 
416 
788 
400 

717 
330 
683 
340 
284 
613 
380 
625 
593 
655 

300 
364 
359 
375 
456 
392 
421 
621 
461 
526 
427 


4  quar- 
ters in 
1942 


S904 


797 
(=) 
(2) 

739 
1,122 

926 
1.217 
(?) 

755 

697 

597 

1,134 

(=) 

836 

940 

753 

936 

724 

815 

1,057 

1,029 
922 
991 
869 
598 
791 

{■) 
717 

(') 

(?) 

1,061 

(?) 
936 
672 

(?) 
932 
830 

1,313 
890 

1,086 


Less 
than  4 
quar- 
ters in 

1942 


$253 


202 
C>) 
278 
186 
317 
253 
343 
320 
229 
185 

167 
338 
289 
241 
264 
179 
270 
203 
195 
260 


267 
305 
250 
170 
212 
250 
243 
425 
210 

305 
179 
276 
196 
126 
271 
198 
354 
266 
320 


4  quar- 
ters in 
1942 


$1,  658 


697 

171 

(!) 

246 

782 

191 

749 

186 

m 

291 

m 

226 

757 

211 

1,181 

367 

847 

223 

890 

269 

(?) 

2C8 

1,376 
2,085 
1,763 
1,212 
1,887 
1,683 
1,878 
1,736 
1,560 
1,279 

1,132 
1,766 
1,657 
1,681 
1.714 
1.405 
1,645 
1,416 
1,391 
1,539 

1,676 
1,657 
2,024 
1,588 
1,108 
1,495 
1,738 
1,415 
2,019 
1,444 

1,807 
1,524 
1,680 
1,155 
1,281 
1,820 
1,514 
1,903 
1,718 
1,609 

1,112 
1,331 
1,292 
1,450 
1,765 
1,416 
1,387 
1,982 
1,603 
1,722 
1,795 


Less 
than   4 
quar- 
ters in 

1942 


$691 


1,034 
593 
390 
774 
668 
996 
826 
648 
424 

400 
790 
650 
746 
676 
436 
620 
486 
481 
616 

694 
764 
976 
604 
373 
595 
513 
537 
979 
484 

890 
427 
860 
417 
373 
800 
504 
775 
769 


374 
446 
469 
490 
589 
465 
526 
777 
580 
670 
507 


Table  68. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average  1942 
taxable  wage  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942,  with 
first  taxable  wages  in  1942,  and  with  taxable  wages  in  1942  and 
I  or  more  previous  years,  by  age  group,  sex,  and  race 

[Computed  from  3-percent  sample  data  ') 


1  See  table  59,  footnote  1. 

2  Not  computed;  sample  contains  less  than  100  workers. 

592601 — 44 7 


Total 


Female 


Age  group 


Total 

Under  20 

20-24-- 

25-29-- 

30-34-- 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

60-64 

65-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70  and  over 

Unknown 


Total.... 

Under  20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

60-54-. 

55-59- 

60-64 

65-69 

70  and  over 

Unknown 


Total. 

Under  20... 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39- 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

56-59 

60-64 

66-69 

70  and  over- 
Unknown.  . 


$1,126   $1,173 


Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942 


388 
830 
1,166 
1,303 
1,396 
1,423 

1,456 
1,433 
1,380 
1,259 
1,132 
1,046 
829 


401 
869 
1.216 
1,371 
1,460 
1,-  " 

1,613 
1,482 
1,421 
1,294 
1,163 
1,076 
970 


$691  $1,  358  $1,  429!  $678 


225 
426 
689 
666 
742 
787 

774 
742 
692 
648 
610 
436 
443 


$628'  $276 


439 
991 
1,421 
1,571 
1,678 
1,694 

1,695 
1,625 
1,520 
1,357 
1,188 
1,071 
894 


460 
1, 0.52 
1,507 
1,663 
1,766 
1,789 

1,773 
1,690 
1.570 
1,400 
1.223 
1.101 
1,067 


250 

312 

319 

510 

611 

636 

701 

643 

672 

777 

690 

720 

857 

726 

754 

884 

719 

743 

855 

711 

731 

797 

693 

707 

735 

674 

687 

672 

660 

669 

530 

665 

678 

451 

726 

747 

473 

521 

586 

122 
206 
273 
324 
347 
365 

348 
359 
339 
368 

(')  . 

(') 

(') 


Workers  with  first  taxable  wages  in  1942 


$310 

$324 

$201 

$389 

221 

227 

156 

245 

310 

338 

196 

383 

336 

370 

199 

482 

386 

418 

220 

577 

406 

432 

227 

611 

414 

433 

268 

607 

424 

442 

277 

584 

427 

441 

282 

563 

413 

427 

264 

503 

395 

407 

241 

451 

366 

380 

194 

393 

346 

358 

161 

365 

229 

W 

(?) 

W 

$412 


254 
420 
540 
636 
662 
663 

624 
593 
527 
471 
409 
36 
W 


$240 

$224 

$233 

172 

190 

194 

252 

262 

286 

270 

248 

271 

296 

256 

273 

307 

257 

270 

339 

244 

252 

328 

229 

235 

319 

209 

212 

271 

200 

202 

2,V2 

192 

194 

203 

146 

160 

165 

232 

240 

(') 

(') 

(') 

$144 


107 
148 
153 
162 
151 
163 

158 
148 
(') 


Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942  and  1  or  more  previous 
years 


$1,297'  $1,346     $717 


$1,505 


607 

624 

908 

939 

1,2,34 

1,286 

1,399 

1,462 

1,517 

1,579 

1,660 

1,628 

1,607 

1,664 

1,.577 

1,628 

1,,529 

1,571 

1,400 

1,435 

1,266 

1,296 

1,201 

1,231 

874 

1,003 

351 
518 
677 
760 
836 
875 

881 
830 
790 
749 
60S 
626 
48' 


656 
1,051 
1,470 
1,629 
1,762 
1,786 

1.1 
1,739 
1,649 
1,490 
1,328 
1,230 
939 


$1,57 


6S3 
1,106 
1,651 
1,718 
1.839 
1,880 

1,883 
1,803 
1,698 
1,531 
1,360 
1,261 
1,104 


$750 1   $766   $386 


367 

515 

520 

666 

691 

704 

748 

718 

737 

825 

788 

812 

915 

853 

876 

950 

859 

883 

946 

861 

880 

877 

840 

856 

832 

824 

840 

776 

789 

800 

632 

757 

770 

543 

840 

860 

510 

561 

606 

198 
279 
361 
417 
454 
457 

442 

441 
401 
432 

(') 

(') 

(') 


1  See  table  59,  footnote  1. 

!  Age  at  birthday  in  1942. 

3  All  races  other  than  Negro. 

^  Not  computed:  sample  contains  less  than  100  workers. 
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$1,800  or  more  rose  from  29  percent  to 
41  percent.  Of  all  workers  with  tax- 
able wages  in  1942,  7.5  percent — U 
percent  of  the  men  and  0.4  percent  of 
the  women — received  taxable  wages  of 
$3,000  or  more. 


Continuous  Work  History, 
1937-42 

The  continuous  work-history  sam- 
ple provides  for  the  first  time  import- 
ant data  on  the  relationships  between 


Table  69. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average  1942  taxable  wage  of  workers 
with  taxable  wages  in  1942,  with  first  taxable  wages  in  1942,  and  with  taxable  wages 
in  1942  and  1  or  more  previous  years,  by  age  group,  sex,  race,  and  number  of  quarters 
with  taxable  wages 

IComputed  from  3-percent  sample  data  M 


Workers  w 
wages 

th  taxable 
nl942 

Workers  with  first  tax- 
able wages  in  1942 

Workers   with   taxable 
wages  in  1942  and  1  or 
more  previous  years 

Age  group,2  sex,  and  race 

4  quarters 
in  1942 

Less  than 

4  quarters 

in  1942 

4  quarters 
in  1942 

Less  than 

4  quarters 

in  1942 

4  quarters 
in  1942 

Less  than 

4  quarters 

in  1942 

Total 

$1, 637 

$541 

$904 

$263 

$1,  668 

$691 

Under  20                              .  

848 
1,298 
1,660 
1,768 
1,821 
1,821 
1,843 
1,812 
1,764 
1,662 
1,569 
1,443 

222 
398 
497 
605 
721 
804 
869 
861 
808 
709 
627 
612 

634 

834 

984 

1,127 

1,184 

1,174 

1,197 

1,249 

1,128 

1,162 

1,014 

964 

187 
246 
267 
304 
322 
334 
350 
349 
344 
328 
316 
280 

889 
1,313 
1,670 
1,778 
1,832 
1,834 
1,866 
1,823 
1,777 
1,672 
1,581 
1,461 

310 

20-24                    

443 

25-29                              -  

548 

30-34                  

686 

35-39                                .     

856 

40-44              .-.:     

983 

45-49                         

1,073 

50-54                                          

1,055 

55-59                     -     

1,010 

60-64                                   -  

876 

65-69                           -- 

760 

70  and  over 

786 

Male                

1,864 

705 

1,068 

315 

1,873 

864 

924 
1,545 
1,898 
1,989 
2,048 
2,034 
2,032 
1,967 
1,882 
1,758 
1,644 
1,481 

250 

489 

651 

807 

977 

1,079 

1,107 

1,047 

944 

792 

666 

630 

666 
1,008 
1,279 
1,447 
1,540 
1,476 
1,464 
1,439 
1,273 
1,254 
1,058 

951 

207 
297 
372 
445 
478 
486 
478 
460 
420 
375 
341 
288 

971 
1,557 
1,904 
1,995 
2,054 
2,043 
2,041 
1,976 
1,893 
1,767 
1,666 
1,500 

340 

20-24                              

524 

25-29                     

6S9 

30-34                            

864 

35-39              

1,075 

40-44                           

1,219 

45-49                                      .  ...   -- 

1,291 

50-54                         

1,226 

55-59                                  .   

1,132 

60-64                         

956 

65-69                            

802 

70  amd  over 

806 

Female . 

1,033 

254 

669 

188 

1,050 

311 

Under  20                  ■-  

718 
970 
1,054 
1,108 
1,138 
1,130 
1,118 
1,088 
1,062 
1,016 
975 

181 
273 
279 
280 
287 
281 
276 
267 
264 
259 
325 

586 
700 
718 
767 
765 
723 
652 
686 
618 
{') 

161 
212 
'        207 
213 
214 
207 
201 
180 
170 
166 
132 

745 
982 
1,064 
1,118 
1,150 
1,144 
1,132 
1,099 
1,075 
1,026 
979 

249 

20-24          

302 

25-29                       

307 

30-34                                 .  

314 

35-39                           --  -  — 

336 

40-44 

339 

45-49               

339 

50-54                           

340 

55-69      

328 

60-64                         — - --- 

331 

65  and  over 

420 

1,094 

281 

685 

196 

1,109 

323 

Under20                  .-- 

555 
868 
1,068 
1,134 
1,225 
1,245 
1,262 
1,196 
1,134 
1,096 
919 

166 
258 
303 
339 
337 
346 
338 
328 
317 
250 
216 

476 
648 
802 
891 

« 
895 

t?) 

« 
(?) 

146 
200 
209 
231 
243 
264 
271 
279 
243 
216 
158 

576 
880 
1,073 
1,138 
1,229 
1,253 
1,271 
1,203 
1,141 
1,106 
932 

213 

20-24                          

279 

25-29               

324 

30-34                           

364 

35-39                                       

362 

40-44                           

372 

368 

50-54                   

348 

365 

60-64                                   

270 

65  and  over 

252 

6i27 

160 

460 

128 

642 

182 

451 
535 
606 
646 
672 
681 
660 
675 
694 

102 
138 
159 
171 
166 
174 
172 
168 
169 

452 
470 
« 

C) 
(?) 
(') 

99 
130 
136 
144 
134 
142 
■     141 
127 
112 

553 
618 
658 
681 
689 
676 
674 
609 

121 

20-24             - 

152 

26-29                          

187 

30-34      -     

199 

200 

40-44                                

204 

4549           

201 

50-54                               

183 

185 

1  See  table  59,  footnote  1. 
1  Age  at  birthday  in  1942. 


continuity  of  covered  employment  and 
Insurance  status.  A  description  of  the 
scope  and  selection  of  the  samples 
for  1937-40,  1937-41,  and  1937-42  has 
appeared  in  the  Social  Security  Bul- 
letin"' and  two  of  a  series  of  special 
analyses  of  the  data  have  been  is- 
sued.^ 

An  estimated  59  million  living  per- 
sons at  the  beginning  of  1943  had  re- 
ceived wage  credits '  at  some  time 
during  the  6  years  1937-42.  Of  this 
total,  48  percent  were  fully  insured,  5 
percent  were  currently  insured  only, 
and  47  percent  were  uninsured.'  From 
tabulations  of  the  continuou-S  work- 
history  sample,  it  is  possible  to  study 
the  personal  characteristics  of  these 
workers  and  also  their  entire  record 


s  Not  computed;  sample  contains  less  than  100 
workers. 


^Perlman,  Jacob,  and  Mandel,  Ben- 
jamin, "The  Continuous  Work  History 
Sample  Under  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance," Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  7, 
No.  2  (February  1944),  pp.  12-22. 

'  Immerwahr,  George  E.,  and  Melilman, 
Harry,  "Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance: 
Insured  Workers  and  Ttieir  Representa- 
tion in  Claims,"  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
Vol.  7,  No.  5  (May  1944),  pp.  9-17;  and 
Trafton,  George  H.,  "Uninsured  Workers 
With  Wage  Credits  Under  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,"  Social  Security  Bul- 
letin, Vol.  7,  No.  6  (June  1944),  pp.  3-10. 

*  The  terms  "taxable  wages"  as  used 
in  text  and  tables  58-77  for  1942  wages 
and  "wage  credits"  as  in  tables  78-87  for 
the  continuous  work-history  sample 
might  have  been  used  interchangeably,, 
because  almost  all  wages  shown  are  both 
taxable  wages  and  wage  credits.  Strictly 
speaking,  taxable  wages  refer  to  wages, 
taxable  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act,  whether  or  not  the  taxes 
have  actually  been  paid  and  whether  or 
not  all  wages  can  be  included  in  the  wage- 
base  on  which  benefit  amounts  are  com- 
puted. Wage  credits  refer  to  taxable- 
wages  which  can  be  included  In  the  wage 
base  for  benefits.  The  tables  on  taxable 
wages,  however,  exclude  some  wages  which 
were  taxable.  See  table  footnotes  for  spe- 
cific scope  and  adjustments  of  data. 

^  A  fully  insured  individual,  generally,  is 
one  who  has  had  not  less  than  1  quarter 
of  coverage  for  each  2  of  the  quarters 
elapsing  after  1936,  or  after  the  quarter 
in  which  he  attained  the  age  of  21,  which- 
ever is  later,  and  up  to  but  excluding  the 
quarter  in  which  he  attained  the  age  of  65, 
or  died,  whichever  first  occurred,  and  in 
no  case  less  than  6  quarters;  or  one  who 
has  had  at  least  40  quarters  of  coverage. 
A  quarter  o/  coverage  is  a  calendar  quarter 
in  which  the  worker  has  been  paid  not 
less  than  S50  in  taxable  wages. 

A  currently  insured  individual  is  one 
who  has  been  paid  taxable  wages  of  not 
less  than  $50  for  each  of  not  less  than  6 
of  the  12  quarters  immediately  preceding- 
the  quar-ter  in -which  he  died. 

Uninsured  workers  are  persons  with 
wage  credits  who  are  neither  fully  nor 
currently  insured.     ; —  ; 
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of  covered  employment  and  wage 
credits.  The  limitations  of  the  sam- 
ple data  must  of  course  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  analysis  (see  pp.  84- 
92),  but  they  are  not  believed  to  have 
serious  effect  on  general  conclusions. 

Of  all  persons  with  wage  credits  at 
some  time  during  1937-42,  33  percent 
were  women.  Women  constituted  26 
percent  of  the  workers  fully  insured 
at  the  beginning  of  1943  and  also  26 
percent  of  those  who  were  only  cur- 
rently insured,  but  they  accounted  for 
42  percent  of  the  uninsured.  Negroes 
comprised  9  percent  of  all  workers 
with  wage  credits — 6  percent  of  those 
who  were  either  fully  or  currently 
insui-ed  and  12  percent  of  the 
uninsured. 


Half  of  all  persons  with  wage  credits 
were  under  age  33  at  the  end  of  1942. 
The  median  age  of  men  was  34,  and 
of  women  29.  For  fully  insured  work- 
ers, the  median  age  was  36  for  men 
and  30  for  women. 

Of  all  the  workers  with  wage  credits, 
32  percent  had  been  in  covered  em- 
ployment in  each  of  the  6  years  1937- 
42.  On  the  other  hand,  23  percent  had 
been  so  employed  in  only  1  year,  27 
percent  in  only  2  or  3  years,  and  18 
percent  in  only  4  or  5  years  (table  85) . 

Patterns  of  Employment 

Most  of  the  workers  who  had  wage 
credits  in  fewer  than  6  years  fall  into 
a  few  distinctive  groups  when  they 
are  classified  by  pattern  of  years  in 


Table  70. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  workers  with 
first  taxable  wages  in  1942,  by  amount  of  such  wages,  for  specified  age  group,  sex,  and  race 

[Computed  from  3-percent  sample  data  '] 


Amomit  of  taxable  wages 


Total.. 


$1-199.. 
200-399- 
400-599. 
600-799. 
800-999, 


1,000-1,199.. 
1,200-1,399.. 
1,400-1,599.. 
1,600-1,799. 
1,800-1,999.. 
2,000-2,999.. 


!,000.. 


Male. 


$1-199.. 
200-399. 
400-599. 
600-799. 
800-999. 


1,000-1,199.. 
1,200-1,399. 
1,400-1,599.. 
1,600-1,799. 
1,800-1,999. 
2,000-2,999. 

3,000 


Female.. 


$1-199 

200-399... 
400-599... 
600-799... 
800-3,000.. 


Negro  male.. 


$1-199 

200-399... 
400-599... 
600-3,000.. 


Negro  female. 


$1-199 

200-399... 
400-599... 
600-3,000., 


Total 


100.0 


66.6 

19.3 

10.0 

5.6 

3.2 

2.0 
1.3 
.8 
.6 
.4 


100.0 


49.8 

18.8 

10.4 

6.4 

4.2 

2.9 
2.1 
1.4 
1.0 


100.0 


62.1 
19.7 
9.6 
4.7 
4.0 


Age  group  ' 


Under 
20 


100.0 


62.9 
19.3 
9.3 
4.3 
2.1 

1.0 
.6 
.3 
.1 
.1 
.1 

(=) 


100.0 


60,5 

19.7 

9.3 

4.7 

2.7 

1.6 
.7 
.6 
.2 
.1 
.1 

(=) 


100.0 


66.2 
18.8 


3.7 
2.0 


100.0 


61.5 
19.3 
9.4 


100.0 


76.2 

17.0 

5.3 

2.5 


100.0 


71.1 
17.6 
6.7 
4.6 


100.0 


52.6 
20.1 
11.2 
6.9 
3.7 

2.2 
1.4 
.7 
.6 
.3 
.4 

(') 


100.0 


47.1 
19.6 
11.7 
7.1 
4,6 

3.4 
2.5 
1.3 
1.0 
.6 
1.0 

.1 


100.0 

63.3 
19.2 
10.2 
6.0 
3.6 

2.6 
1.7 
1.2 
.7 
.4 
1.0 


100.0 


43.1 

18.1 

10.6 

7.3 

5.2 

4.2 
3.2 
2.6 
1.7 
1.0 
2.6 

.6 


100.0 


56.1 
20.4 
10.9 
6.7 
5.9 


100.0 


57.3 
21.3 
11.0 
10.4 


100.0 


84.0 
11.7 
3.4 
-.9- 


100.0 


74.6 
17.2 
6.4 
2.8 


100.0 


69.2 
19.9 
10.0 
5.2 
6.7 


100.0 


56.3 
21.2 
10.5 
12.0 


100.0 


73.2 

18.4 

6.6 

2.8 


30-34 


100.0 


50.3 
19.1 
10.1 
6.7 
3.7 

2.8 
1.9 
1.4 
1.1 
.8 
1.7 


100.0 


38.6 
16.8 
10.6 

8.7 
5.1 

4.4 
3.7 
2.8 
2.5 
1.8 
4.1 


100.0 


68.0 
20.8 


6.3 
0.1 


100.0 


66.9 
17.9 
10.9 
16.3 


100. 0 


69.9 
19.9 


35-39 


100.0 


49.6 
18.8 
10.2 
6.4 
4.0 

2.8 
2.1 
1.6 
1.0 
.9 
2.1 


100.0 


37.5 

16.1 

11.2 

7.9 

5.6 

4.6 
3.8 
3.1 
2.1 
2.0 
4.8 

1.4 


100.0 


58.1 

20.8 

9.5 

6.4 

6.2 


40^4 


100.0 


49.3 
18.6 
10.0 
6.6 
4.3 


2.1 
1.4 
1.1 
.8 
2.2 

.8 


100.0 


36.9 
16.5 
11.4 
8.3 

5.8 

4.9 
3.6 
2.6 
2.3 
1.6 
4.6 


100.0 


60.1 
20,6 


4.9 
5.6 


100.0 


54.9 
20.8 
12.2 
12.1 


100.0 


73.8 
18.9 
6.5 
1.8 


100.0 


50.3 
19.3 
12.3 
18.1 


100.0 


71.7 
18.7 
6.8 
3.8 


45  and 
over 


100.0 


48.5 
19.0 
10.4 
6.6 
4.4 

2.9 
2.2 
1.5 
1.0 


100.0 


40.6 
18.6 
11.4 
7.9 

5.8 

4.0 
3.1 
2.1 
1.5 
1.3 
2.8 

1.0 


100.0 


64.3 
19.8 
8.4 
4.1 
3.4 


100.0 


54.4 
20.4 
11.0 
14.2 


100.0 


72.7 
18.7 
5.9 
2.7 


I  See  table  59,  footnote  1. 


s  Age  at  birthday  in  1942. 


'  Less  than  0.06  percent. 


covered  employment.  The  large.st  of 
these  groups,  comprising  33  percent  of 
all  workers  with  wage  credits  at  the 
end  of  1942,  were  workers  who  entered 
covered  employment  after  1937  but 
had  such  employment  in  every  year 
following  their  year  of  enti-y.  They 
were  mostly  young  persons  entering 
the  labor  market  for  the  first  time  and 
other  persons  who  had  shifted  from 
noncovered  to  covered  employment. 
Another  substantial  group,  account- 
ing for  13  percent  of  the  total,  v.-ere 
in  covered  employment  in  1937  but 
terminated  such  emploj'ment  before 
1942  although  they  had  received  wage 
credits  in  every  year  from  1937  to  the 
year  of  termination.  Tliis  group  in- 
cluded many  women  workers  who  left 
the  labor  force  on  account  of  mar- 
riage; other  workers  who  shifted  to 
noncovered  employment,  including 
the  civilian  and  armed  services  of  the 
Government;  still  others  who  retired 
or  became  disabled;  and  some  who 
died.  A  third  group,  comprising  9 
percent  of  all  workers  with  wage 
credits,  were  in  covered  employment 
in  1  year  or  in  2  or  more  consecutive 
years  during  1938-41.  These  three 
groups,  combined  with  those  who  re- 
ceived wage  credits  in  all  6  years,  com- 
prised 87  percent  of  all  workers  with 
wage  credits  at  the  end  of  1942.  The 
remaining  13  percent  were  distributed 
among  42  different  combinations  of 
years  in  and  out  of  covered  employ- 
ment, with  relatively  few  representing 
any  one  pattern. 

Only  22  percent  of  all  women  with 
wage  credits,  as  compared  with  38 
percent  of  all  men,  had  been  in  cov- 
ered employment  in  each  of  the  6 
years.  Women  show  a  greater  con- 
centration than  men  in  the  patterns 
indicating  recent  entrance  into  cov- 
ered employment  and  in  those  indi- 
cating termination  of  such  employ- 
ment. Moreover,  relatively  more 
women  than  men  have  only  a  brief 
period  in  covered  emplojonent.  On 
the  other  hand,  men  show  a  some- 
what greater  concentration  than 
women  in  most  of  the  patterns  indi- 
cating nonconsecutive  years  in  cov- 
ered employment. 

Of  all  workers  fully  insured  at  the 
beginning  of  1943,  66  percent  had  re- 
ceived wage  credits  in  each  of  the 
years  1937-42.  An  additional  14  per- 
cent had  been  entirely  absent  from 
covered  employment  in  only  1  year, 
and  8  percent  had  been  absent  in  only 
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the  first  2  or  the  last  2  of  those  6 
years.  Together,  these  groups  ac- 
counted for  88  percent  of  the  fully 
insured  workers,  although  only  47 
percent  of  all  workers  with  wage  cred- 
its fell  in  these  patterns  of  years  in 
covered  employment. 

Most  of  the  uninsured  workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  found  in  patterns 
indicating  short-term  employment. 
Of  the  workers  uninsured  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1943,  47  percent  had  re- 
ceived wage  credits  in  only  1  year,  27 
percent  in  only  2  years,  and  13  per- 
cent in  only  3  years.  The  workers 
with  wage   credits  in   fewer  than  4 


years  included  88  percent  of  all  who 
were  uninsured,  although  they  ac- 
counted for  only  49  percent  of  all 
persons  with  wage  credits  in  1937-42. 

Quarters  of  Coverage 

In  addition  to  the  number  and  pat- 
tern of  years  in  covered  employment, 
the  continuous  work-history  data 
show  the  distribution  of  workers  by 
number  of  quarters  of  coverage,  that 
is,  quarters  in  which  a  worker  has  re- 
ceived at  least  $50  in  taxable  wages. 
Under  the  wage  rates  prevailing  in 
most  covered  employments,  relatively 
few  persons  who  had  steady  work  dur- 


ing a  quarter  could  have  failed  to 
acquire  a  quarter  of  coverage;  there- 
fore, these  data  provide  a  rough  meas- 
ure of  duration  of  covered  employ- 
ment. Only  16  percent  of  all  workers 
with  wage  credits  in  1937-42 — 19  per- 
cent of  the  men  and  9  percent  of  the 
women — had  acquired  a  quarter  of 
coverage  in  each  of  the  24  quarters 
elapsing  in  those  6  years.  Only  24 
percent  had  more  than  20  quarters  of 
coverage.  About  half  of  all  the  work- 
ers had  fewer  than  8.  Of  the  workers 
fully  insured  at  the  beginning  of  1943, 
33  percent  had  acquired  24  quarters 
of  coverage  and  50  percent  more  than 


Table  7 1 . — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942,  by  amount  of  such  wages, 

for  each  State 

[Computed  from  3-percent  sample  data  'J 


Total 

Amount  of  taxable  wages 

State 

$1-199 

$200-399 

$400-599 

$600-799 

$800-999 

$1,000- 
1,199 

$1,200- 
1,399 

$1,400- 
1,599 

$1,600- 
1,799 

$1,800- 
1,999 

$2,000- 
2,199 

$2,200- 
2,599 

$2,600- 
2.999 

$3,000 

Total 

100.0 

20.7 

10.5 

8.0 

7.3 

7.2 

6.4 

5.5 

4.8 

4.4 

4.1 

3.7 

6.8 

4.1 

7.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOQ.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOff.O 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

26.5 
17.6 
25.8 
37.4 
19.8 
26.4 
11.5 
18.1 
25.0 
33.5 

31.3 
20.3 
26.8 
17.2 
21.0 
28.4 
26.4 
27.0 
30.4 
21.9 

18.8 
16.0 
15.4 
24.4 
37.9 
23.4 
26.0 
28.4 
16.4 
18.5 

14.1 
36.7 
16.0 
25.4 
38.3 
17.2 
32.4 
19.3 
15.6 
12.8 

28.1 
32.5 
28.3 
32.4 
30.1 
24.3 
24.0 
20.0 
19.6 
19.1 
27.3 

13.0 
11.0 
12.1 
14.5 
10.3 
13.1 
7.8 
8.8 
12.6 
15.0 

13.9 
11.7 
13.7 
9.4 
9.8 
12.2 
12.3 
12.2 
13.5 
11.6 

9.4 
9.3 
8.6 

n.5 

16.4 
11.4 
11.8 
13.2 
11.4 
11.8 

8.4 
14.7 

9.5 
13.1 
14.0 

9.2 
12.5 
11.2 

8.3 

8.6 

13.7 
13.6 
13.2 
13.6 
12.4 
12.6 
12.6 
10.6 
9.6 
9.9 
13.9 

9.6 
7.6 
9.3 

10.4 
7.8 
9.2 
6.2 
6.7 
9.0 

10.3 

11.3 
9.2 
9.2 
7.3 
7.4 
8.7 
9.2 
9.2 

10.3 
9.0 

8.2 
7.7 
6.4 
8.4 

11.0 
8.6 
8.0 

10.0 
8.3 
8.6 

7.0 
8.3 
7.6 
10.2 
8.7 
7.0 
8.8 
7.9 
7.0 
7.3 

10.6 
10.5 
9.7 
9.3 
8.6 
9.6 
9.9 
8.1 
7.6 
7.7 
8.0 

8.2 
6.4 
6.4 
S.5 
6.4 
7.2 
6.8 
7.4 
7.7 
8.6 

10.1 

7.7 
6.8 
7.0 
6.8 
7.7 
7.4 
7.8 
8.5 
7.9 

7.2 
7.3 
5.4 
7.3 
9.6 
7.8 
6.5 
7.6 
7.2 
8.6 

6.7 
7.3 
7.6 
10.4 
7.3 
6.6 
6.6 
6.7 
7.0 
7.9 

10.6 
8.6 
9.0 
7.3 
6.4 
6.9 
8.6 
6.3 
6.9 
7.1 
6.1 

7.7 
6.1 
5  8 
7.3 
5.9 
6.7 
6.5 
6.8 
7.4 
6.9 

8.9 
7.1 
5.8 
7.3 
6.7 
6.8 
6.4 
7.3 
6.8 
7.6 

7.5 
8.5 
5.3 
6.9 
7.2 
7.9 
5.7 
6.5 
5.9 
8.7 

7.0 
6.0 
7.9 
11.6 
6.4 
6.4 
6.8 
6.8 
7.3 
9.9 

10.4 
6.1 
8.4 
6.1 
6.1 
7.1 
8.6 
5.5 
6.6 
6.8 
4.7 

6.9 
4.9 
4.8 
4.9 
5.6 
.5.3 
6.7 
0.1 
6.3 
5.3 

6.4 
6.0 
6.2 
7.0 
6.2 
6.4 
5.6 
6.3 
.5.1 
6.7 

7.1 
7.8 
.5.1 
6.0 
4.2 
6.8 
6.0 
fi.2 
4.8 
7.8 

7.0 
4.4 
7.1 
9.6 
5  0 
5.9 
4.8 
6.6 
6.7 
9.4 

8.4 
6.6 
6.6 
4.8 
4.8 
8.3 
6.6 
6.3 
6.1 
6.0 
5.0 

6.0 
6.0 
5.1 
3.5 
5.2 
4.8 
6.7 
5.6 
4.7 
3.6 

4.5 
5.1 
4.4 
6.2 
6.7 
6.8 
6.2 
6.8 
4.0 
6.2 

5.9 
6.5 
4.8 
5.4 
2.7 
6.0 
4.8 
4.7 
4.9 
7.9 

6.2 
4.0 
6.1 
5.4 
4.9 
6.4 
4.7 
5.0 
5  8 
7.6 

5  4 
4.6 
5.2 
4.0 
4.1 
6.4 
5.4 
4.9 
6.1 
5.5 
4.0 

4.8 
4.8 
4.4 
2.5 
4.7 
4.4 
6.0 
6.6 
4.0 
3.1 

3.0 
4.9 
4.5 
5  3 
5  0 
5  0 
4.9 
5.0 
3.3 
6.2 

4.9 
5.7 
4.6 
4.7 
2.2 
4.8 
4.2 
4.5 
3.9 
6.3 

5  4 
3.0 
6.3 
3.3 
4.2 
5  0 
3.9 
4.6 
5  8 
6.7 

3.3 
4.3 
4.0 
3.3 
3.7 
5  3 
4.4 
4.3 
6.6 
6.2 
3.0 

3.5 
4.3 
3.8 
2.1 
4.2 
4.4 
5.4 
4.6 
3.5 
2.4 

2.0 
4.3 
3.7 
5.2 
4.7 
4.4 
4.2 
4.7 
2.6 
4.7 

4.6 
4.9 
4.3 
4.3 
1.7 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
3.9 
5.3 

5.0 
2.8 
4.7 
2.6 
2.4 
4.9 
3.4 
4.8 
6.0 
5.3 

2.7 
3.4 
3.3 
3.0 
3.6 
4.1 
3.8 
4.2 
7.3 
4.8 
3.9 

2.8 
4.3 
4.2 
1.4 
4.1 
4.0 
5.3 
4.9 
2.9 
2.3 

1.6 
3.7 
3.5 
4.8 
4.5 
3.6 
3.8 
3.6 
2.6 
3.8 

4.0 
4.5 
4.3 
4.1 
1.4 
3.6 
4.1 
3.3 
4.0 
4.2 

4.8 
2.9 
4.4 
1.8 
1.8 
4.8 
3.6 
4.8 
5.8 
4.6 

1.6 
2.9 
2.8 
2.8 
4.4 
3.3 
2.9 
4.1 
6.8 
4.8 
3.9 

2.2 
3.6 
3.1 
1.4 
4.2 
3.0 
5.1 
4.7 
2.9 
1.7 

1.2 
3.2 
3.4 
4.2 
4.0 
2.6 
3.2 
2.3 
2.3 
3.4 

3.6 
3.9 
4.2 
3.7 
1.2 
2.9 
4.7 
2.3 
3.5 
2.9 

4.4 
2.4 
3.9 
1.4 
1.3 
4.5 
3.1 
4.6 
6.1 
3.9 

1.2 
1.8 
1.7 
2.4 
3.4 
2.4 
2.7 
4.0 
4.4 
4.4 
5.1 

3.0 
6.0 
5.5 
2.2 
7.7 
4.4 
8.5 
6.3 
4.4 
2.5 

1.9 
5  0 
6.2 
6.5 
6.4 
3.4 
4.2 
3.0 
3.6 
4.6 

6.4 
6.0 
8.1 
6.0 
1.5 
4.5 
7.4 
3.1 
7.6 
4.5 

7.6 
4.2 
6.1 
1.9 
1.9 
7.6 
3.8 
7.2 
7.5 
6.0 

1.4 
2.3 
2.7 
3.6 
5.7 
3.8 
3.7 
7.5 
5.4 
6.7 
7.6 

2.2 
6.0 

4.4 
1.2 
5.4 
2.8 
6.2 
5.2 
2.8 
1.6 

1.1 
3.5 
2.9 
4.3 
4.3 
2.0 
2.9 
2.0 
2.2 
2.9 

4.6 
4.1 
7.6 
2.9 
1.0 
2.8 
3.3 
2.1 
5.4 
2.2 

5.6 
2.2 
4.5 
1.0 
1.1 
5.6 
2.4 
5.0 
4.6 
4.0 

.9 
1.7 
1.8 
2.7 
2.9 
2.0 
2.2 
5.9 
2.8 
4.7 
3.4 

3.7 

Alaska 

12.4 

5.3 

Arkansa."^    - . 

2.7 

8.7 

Colorado         -         .     .. 

4.3 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Fbrida 

12.3 
9.2 
6.9 
3.2 

2.8 

Hawaii 

8.3 

2.9 

Dlinois 

8.3 

7.5 

Iowa               --- __.-.- 

3.1 

Kansas 

4.3 
3.8 

4.8 

Maine 

4.6 
7.9 

7.8 

16.0 

5.4 

Mississippi     _    _.  _ 

2.0 

5.4 

Montana .  . 

4.3 

3.8 

Nevada 

12.8 

New  Hampshire 

2.% 

10.8 

3.1 

9.4 

North  Carolina- 

2.4 

2.7 

Ohio 

10.0 
4.2 

Oregon              -  - 

7.6 

Pennsylvania 

7.6 

7.0 

South  Carolina 

1.8 

South  Dakota 

2.4 

3.3 

Texas -  -  

4.7 

Utah 

4.8 

4.0 

Virginia    .              

4.1 

Washington 

9.3 

4.4 

Wisconsin                            .  .    -  _ 

7.3 

Wyoming 

4.1 

1  See  table  59,  footnote  1. 
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20.  Among  the  uninsured,  24  percent 
had  not  acquired  a  single  quarter  of 
coverage,  and  61  percent  had  fewer 
than  3. 

Cumulative  Wage  Credits 

The  large  amount  of  short-term  em- 
ployment among  workers  with  wage 
credits  is  reflected,  of  course,  in  the 
cumulative  amount  of  their  wage 
credits.  Half  of  all  workers  who  re- 
ceived such  credits  during  the  6-year 
period  had  total  wage  credits  of  less 
than  $1,641;  the  median  for  men  was 
$2,483,  and  for  women  $757.  For 
workers  who  had  covered  employment 


in  each  of  the  G  years,  however,  the 
median  cumulative  wage  credit  was 
$7,353.  The  medians  for  workers  with 
covered  employment  in  fewer  than  6 
years  were  much  less  than  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  years — for 
example,  workers  with  wage  credits  in 
only  5  years  had  a  median  cumulative 
credit  of  $2,940,  or  only  40  percent  of 
the  median  for  the  6-year  workers. 
Those  who  had  wage  credits  in  only  1 
year  had  a  median  of  only  $106. 

For  all  workers  who  were  fully  in- 
sured at  the  beginning  of  1943,  the 
median  cumulative  wage  credit  was 
$5,615;  for  fully  insured  workers  with 


tameable  wages  in  all  6  years,  the  me- 
dian was  $7,608.  Tlie  corresponding 
medians  for  the  uninsured  workers 
were  much  lower — $294  for  all  unin- 
sured workers  and  $965  for  those  with 
wage  credits  in  all  6  years.  Only  5 
percent  of  all  the  uninsured  had  re- 
ceived $1,800  or  more  in  wage  credits 
(table  85). 

Shifts  in  Insurance  Status 

A  worker  uninsured  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  quarter  may,  as  a  result  of 
additional  covered  employment,  be 
insured  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
quarter.  Similarly,  an  insured  worker 
may   lose    insured    status   if   he   re- 


Table  72. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  workers  with  first  taxable  wages  in  1942,  by  amount  of  such  wages, 

for  each  State 


[Computed  from 

3-percent  sample 

data  1] 

Total 

Amount  of  ta.Kable  wages 

State 

$1-199 

$200-399 

$400-599 

$600-799 

$800-999 

$1,000- 
1,199 

$1,200- 
1,399 

$1,400- 
1,599 

$1,600- 
1,799 

$1,800- 
1,999 

$2,000- 
2,199 

$2,200- 
2,699 

$2,600- 
2,999 

.$3,000 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

55.6 

19.3 

10.0 

5.6 

3.2 

2.0 

1.3 

0.8 

0.6 

C.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

AlflhaiTift 

60.8 

(') 

54.0 
67.1 
60.1 
68.5 
41.9 
56.4 
66.6 
68.7 

67.8 
41.8 
65.0 
65.4 
56.1 
65.6 
55.8 
62.4 
65.4 
54.7 

50.0 
61.6 
60.7 
68.1 
69.1 
59.3 
62.4 
58.9 
39.8 
56.6 

48.2 
68.0 
60.4 
62.5 
76.6 
52.4 
67.0 
45.7 
52.5 
46.6 

64.4 
60.7 
62.4 
66.4 
55.0 
58.4 
59.7 
46.9 
69.3 
52.2 
56.6 

18.3 

18.2 
16.1 
19.1 
19.5 
21.6 
14.9 
20.3 
15.2 

17.1 
20.9 
19.4 
20.3 
18.8 
17.2 
17.8 
18.7 
16.9 
19.7 

18.3 
21.1 
20.2 
19.2 
18.0 
18.9 
17.8 
18.3 
21.1 
23.9 

20.0 
17.2 
20.8 
19.1 
14.1 
20.3 
15.1 
20.1 
19.5 
20.1 

18.5 
19.5 
19.1 
17.6 
18.3 
20.8 
18.8 
19.3 
18.6 
20.6 
23.5 

8.8 
(') 
10.5 

7.6 
10.9 

8.1 
12.4 

9.4 
10.0 

7.0 

8.0 
11.1 
9.7 
10.1 
10.0 
8.1 
9.5 
8.4 
7.6 
10.4 

11.8 
11.0 
10.8 
9.3 
6.5 
9.4 
5.0 
9.7 
12.9 
10.3 

12.1 
6.4 
11.1 
9.1 
5.0 
10.8 
7.7 
10.8 
11.1 
10.7 

9.1 
8.9 
7.9 
7.3 

10.0 

11.9 
9.6 

11.8 
8.3 

11.4 
8.6 

6.0 

4.9 
4.6 
6.6 
4.8 
7.3 
6.9 
6.8 
3.4 

3.7 
8.0 
4.7 
6.6 
5.5 
3.8 
5.2 
4.4 
3.8 
5.3 

6.4 
6.4 
6.0 
6.1 
2.9 
5.0 
5.5 
5.3 
6.4 
4.8 

6.6 
3.5 
6.9 
4.5 
1.9 
5.9 
4.2 
7.4 
6.5 
9.2 

4.4 
4.8 
4.2 
3.5 
6.4 
3.1 
4.8 
6.9 
5.6 
6.2 
4.3 

2.5 

w 

4.7 
1.4 
4.2 
3.2 
6.0 
2.4 
2.3 
1.8 

1.5 
5.5 
4.8 
3.3 
3.3 
1.9 
3.7 
2.4 
2.2 
3.4 

4.5 
3.7 
3.9 
2.7 
1.5 
2.9 
2.8 
2.2 
5.7 
2.5 

3.8 
1.7 
3.6 
2.0 
.4 
3.6 
2.2 
4.3 
3.6 
4.6 

2.2 
1.9 
2.2 
1.8 
3.4 
1.5 
2.9 
4.4 
3.1 
2.9 
2.4 

1.6 
(?) 
1.4 
1.0 
2.7 
1.9 
3.0 
1.6 
1.1 
1.1 

.8 
2.6 
2.5 
1.8 
2.3 
1.3 
2.9 
1.6 
1.2 
2.1 

2.8 
2.0 
2.8 
1.9 

.8 
1.5 
1.6 
2.6 
3.6 

.6 

2.9 
1.3 
2.2 
.8 
.4 
2.1 
1.0 
3.0 
2.3 
2.1 

.8 
1.4 
1.5 
1,0 
2.3 
1.1 
1.6 
3.3 
2.3 
1.9 
1.9 

1.1 
(}) 
1.6 

.7 
2.2 
1.3 
2.2 
2.0 
1.1 

.8 

.3 
2.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.6 

.7 
1.5 

.6 

.8 
1.2 

1.7 
1.3 
l.S 
1.3 

.6 
1.0 
1.6 

.6 
3.3 

.8 

1.6 
.8 
1.3 
.6 
1.0 
1.6 
1.0 
2.2 
1.5 
1.7 

_  2 
.1 
.9 
.6 
2.0 
.4 
.9 
2.2 
1.2 
1.4 
.5 

.5 

1.4 
.4 

1.2 
.8 

1.8 

2.0 

'.7 

.3 
2.0 
1.0 
.7 
.7 
.3 
1.1 
.6 
.6 
.7 

1.2 

.8 
1.1 

.  7 
P) 

.6 
1.0 

.7 
1.5 

.1 

1.2 
.8 

1.0 
.4 
.6 

1.1 
.4 

1.6 
.9 

1.0 

_  2 
'.i 
.6 
.4 
.9 
.9 
.4 

1.6 
.6 

1.0 

0 

.4 
{') 
1.0 
.2 
.8 
.6 
1.2 
1.0 
.2 
.3 

.1 
1.4 
.4 
.4 
.6 
.2 
.6 
.3 
.3 
.5 

.  7 
.6 
.8 
.5 
.2 
.4 
.8 
.8 

1.3 

0 

.9 
.3 
.6 
.3 
0 
.6 
.4 
.9 
.6 
.4 

.6 
.5 
.4 
.6 
.  7 
.4 
1.3 

'.9 
.5 

.3 
(?) 

1.1 
.2 
.6 
.4 

1.0 
.6 
.1 
.4 

.1 
.9 
.5 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.5 
.2 
.3 
.4 

'.b 
.6 
.3 

.'2 
.3 
.2 
.4 
.4 

.  7 
.3 
.4 
.1 

0 
.5 
.3 

1.2 
.6 
.8 

.1 
.3 

.2 
.5 
.4 
.2 

':% 
.4 

.8 

.2 
(!) 
.4 
.1 

.a 
.2 
.9 

.8 
.3 
.1 

.1 
1.0 
.2 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.4 
.1 
.3 
.4 

.6 
.3 
.4 
.3 

0 
.1 

0 
.2 

1.3 

0 

.4 

0 
.4 
.3 

0 
.3 
.3 
.9 
.3 
.9 

.1 
.4 

«.2 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.  7 
.1 
.4 
.3 

.3 

(.') 
.4 
.3 
.6 
.4 
.6 

1.0 
.1 
.2 

.1 

.9 
.3 
.2 
.4 
.3 
.4 
,2 

-.1 

.6 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.6 
.1 

1.3 

0 

'.'i 
.5 
.1 

0 
.4 
.2 

1.3 
.3 
.6 

.1 
.4 
.1 
.3 
.7 
.4 
.3 
.8 
_  2 

is 

.3 

.1 
(') 
.3 
.2 
.3 

'.I 
.2 
.1 
.1 

(}) 
.8 
.1 
.1 
.1 

(=i 
.2 
.1 

.1 

.3 

'.i 
.1 
0 
2 

0" 
.2 
1.1 
0 

.4 
.3 
.3 
.1 
0 

.2 
.1 
.3 
2 

!2 
0 

.1 
(}) 

.2 

0 

0 
.4 
.1 
.2 

0 

\ 

m 
2 

Arizona _  . 

.2 

California 

3 

Colorado 

\ 

Delaware 

g 

Florida         .               .  . 

2 

Hawaii 

.8 
.2 

Illinois _ 

3 

Iowa 

1 

Kansas 

4 

Louisiana. 

3 

.3 

Marvland    . 

4 

.3 

Michigan .  . 

.2 

.3 

Mississippi 

.1 

Missouri. 

.3 

.6 

Nebraska. 

.3 

4 

New  Hampshire 

1 

New  Jersev .   

.5 

New  Mexico  . 

0 

.5 

North  Carolina.     .  . 

.1 

North  Dakota 

0 

Ohio 

.2 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon 

.1 
.3 

Pennsylvania.. 

.2 

Rhode  Island 

1.1 

South  Carolina 

0 

South  Dakota 

.3 

Tennessee...                               .  . 

.2 

Texas.  . 

.2 

Utah 

.3 

Vermont.. 

.2 

.2 

Washington 

.4 

West  Virginia 

.2 

.2 

W^  voming. . 

,3 

I  See  table  59,  footnote  I.  '  Not  computed;  sample  total  for  Alaska  contains  less  than  100  workers.  '  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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mains  out  of  covered  employment.  Of 
all  persons  fully  insured  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1942,  2  percent  were  not  in- 
sured at  the  beginning  of  1943;  the 
remaining  98  percent  were  still  fully 
insured.    On  the  other  hand,  7  percent 


of  all  workers  uninsured  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1942  were  fully  insured  at  the 
beginning  of  1943  and  another  7  per- 
cent were  currently  insured;  86  per- 
cent remained  uninsured  (table  81). 
Among  workers  who  were  only  cur- 


rently insured  at  the  beginning  of 
1942,  there  was  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  change  in  insurance  sta- 
tus— 37  percent  were  fully  insured  and 
12  percent  were  iminsured  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1943. 


Table  73. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942  and  with  first  taxable  wages 

in  1942,  by  number  of  quarters  with  taxable  wages,  for  each  State 

[Computed  from  3-percent  sample  data  '] 


State 


Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942 


Total 


With  taxable  wages  in- 


1  quarter 
only 


2  quarters 
only 


3  quarters 
only 


4  quarters 


Workers  with  first  taxable  wages  in  1942 


Total 


With  taxable  wages  in- 


1  quarter 
only 


2  quarters 
only 


3  quarters 
only 


4  quarters 


Total 

Alabama 

AJaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

.  Delaware 

District  of  Columbia, 
Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii. 

Idaho 

niinoLs . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada... 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklatjoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

W^ashington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

W^yoming 


100.0 


15.7 


14.7 


16.4 


63.2 


100.0 


42.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
ICO.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lUO.O 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

ino.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
ICO.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 


17.6 
20.8 
20.5 
24.4 
18.0 
20.0 
10.9 
13.7 
19.9 
21.9 

20.1 
17.0 
23.6 
13.2 
15.3 
19.3 
17.5 
18.3 
20.2 
16.0 

14  4 
13.2 
13.7 
18.2 
24.0 
16.8 
21.0 
19.2 
15.2 
14.1 

12.2 
24.5 
13.8 
16.3 
28.5 
13.7 
21.9 
16.7 
12.0 
10.8 

17.1 
21.4 
18.4 
21.6 
23.9 
18.0 
16,8 
17.7 
14.3 
14  0 
18.8 


16.3 
23,1 
18.2 
20.3 
16.1 
18.7 
11.4 
13.8 
16.3 
19.7 

16.6 
23.7 
20.8 
12.8 
14  5 
15.9 
18.4 
16.9 
17.4 
15.1 

13.7 
13.0 
12.7 
16.3 
21.6 
14.8 
17.6 
19.0 
18,7 
13,2 

12.5 
21.1 
13.4 
15.5 
17.4 
13.1 
19.5 
17.0 
11.5 
12.1 

16.4 
20.6 
16.9 
18.7 
21.1 
15.0 
1.5.6 
18.0 
12.5 
14.3 
19.3 


16.2 
26.4 
18  6 
17.7 
18.1 
18.2 
15.6 
17.8 
18.4 
18.3 

16.0 
18.1 
19.6 
14.9 
16.1 
15.4 
17.3 
16.2 
17.5 
16.6 

15.8 
16.6 
16.3 
17.5 
18.6 
16.6 
16.4 
17.7 
24.4 
14.6 

16.4 
17.7 
16.2 
15.7 
16.7 
15.7 
16.7 
21.3 
14  7 
16.6 

15.7 
18.9 
15.8 
17.2 
18,2 
16.0 
17.1 
19.2 
16.0 
15.6 
21.1 


49.9 
29.7 
42.8 
37.6 
47.8 
43.1 
62.1 
64.7 
4.5.4 
40.1 

47.3 
41.2 
36.1 
69.1 
64.1 
49.4 
46  8 
48.6 
44.9 
62.4 

66.1 
5S.  2 
57.3 
48.0 
36.8 
52.9 
45.1 
44.1 
41.7 
58.2 

.68.9 
,36.7 
56.6 
62.5 
38.4 
57.6 
41.9 
45.0 
61.8 
60.6 

50.8 
39.2 
48.9 
42.6 
36.8 
62.0 
50.5 
46.1 
58.2 
66.1 
40.8 


100.0 
(=) 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
lUO.O 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100,0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


(') 


42.9 

42.4 
46.1 
44.0 
43.9 
36.6 
43.2 
43.7 
48.0 

46.3 
31.2 
49.4 
41.5 
41.2 
46.7 
37.3 
44.7 
46.2 
40.0 

38.4 
41.6 
44.3 
42.8 
47.2 
42.3 
62.7 
40.1 
33.1 
44.5 

39.8 
49.5 
40.7 
43.0 
61.8 
40.9 
47.0 


36.8 

40.8 
41.0 
42.6 
46.2 
440 
48.8 
41.4 
39.8 
43.7 
39.3 
34.1 


29.8 

31.2 
31.7 
30.9 
32.6 
30.7 
32.0 
28.7 
30.4 

29.4 
32.9 
29.5 
31.1 
32.5 
29.6 
35.0 
30.6 
30.9 
31.2 

32.1 
29.1 
30.6 
32.2 
33.9 
29.6 
24.6 
34.6 
38.2 
28.2 

31.0 
30.8 
29.9 
30.6 
18.7 
30.0 
32.9 
32.4 
29.4 
28.8 

33.4 
35.6 
32.0 
31.3 
33.0 
29.2 
30.4 
32.7 
29.0 
33.0 
35.1 


18.2 


O 


17.2 
') 
18.5 
16.7 
17.6 
18.8 
20.4 
19.3 
18.5 
16.2 

16.8 
19.8 
16.9 
18.0 
18.4 
16.8 
19.0 
17.6 
16.0 
19.8 

18.3 
18.9 
17.6 
18.7 
13.9 
18.0 
16.4 
17.5 
23.2 
18.1 

18.4 
13.2 
18.2 
18.0" 
13.6 
20.5 
14.4 
21.4 
21.2 
23.4 


16.3 
18.8 
16.3 
16.0 
17.8 
16.2 
18.6 
19.6 
19.0 
18.9 
28.6 


(') 


7.5 
4.7 
12.3 
5.5 
9.1 
6.4 

7.5 
16.1 
4.2 
9.4 
7.9 
7.9 
8.7 
7.1 
7.9 
9.0 

11.2 
10.4 
7.6 
6.3 
6.0 
10. 1 
6.3 
7.9 
6.5 


10.8 
6.5 

11.2 
8.4 
5.9 
8.6 
5.7 
7.4 

10.6 

11.0 

9.5 
4.6 
9.1 
6.0 
5.2 
6.8 
9.6 
7.9 
8.3 
8.8 
2.2 


I  See  table  59,  footnote  1. 


2  Not  computed;  sample  total  for  .\laska  contains  less  than  100  workers. 
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Beneficiaries  and  Benefits 


Workers  Represented  in 
Claims 

The  continuous  work-history 
sample  furnishes  a  measurement  of 
the  number  of  workers  insured  under 
tlie  program — whether  insured  in  the 
sense  that  their  deaths  could  result 
in  claims  for  survivor  benefits,  or  fully 
insured  and  aged  65  or  over  and  so 
eligible   for   primary   benefits.     The 


figures  for  the  number  of  living  work- 
ers in.sured  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  1940-44  (table  91)  should  be 
regarded  as  estimates  rather  than 
actual  data,  for  the  1944  figure  is  a 
projection,  and  the  1940-43  figures, 
while  derived  primarily  from  the  con- 
tinuous work-history  sample,  include 
various  adjustments  which  have  in- 
volved use  of  some  estimating  tech- 
nique. 


Insured  Workers 

The  term  "insured  worker"  as  used 
in  this  connection  means  a  worker 
whose  death  could  give  rise  to  a  valid 
claim  for  monthly  sui'vivor  benefits  or 
lump-sum  death  payments.  Thus,  the 
death  of  any  one  of  the  27.6  million 
workers  insured  as  of  January  1,  1942, 
could  have  given  rise  to  such  a  claim. 
This  figure  includes  25.8  million  fully 
insured  workers  whose  deaths  could 
have  given  rise  to  a  valid  claim  for  a 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


Table  74. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  workers  uith  taxable  wages  tn  1942  and  with  first  taxable  wages 

in  1942,  by  age  group,  for  each  State 

[Computed  from  3-pcrcent  sample  data  i] 


State 


Total... 

Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho.. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri .. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  .Tersey... 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Percentage  distribution  by  age  group  - 


Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942 


Total 


100.0 


Under 
20 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 

lOO:.*) 

100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.  0' 
100.  0 

100.  o! 

100.  0 
100.  0 
100.  o' 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


13.3 


13.7 
8.6 
15.4 
14.3 
11.7 
16.3 
12.9 
12.3 
12.0 
14.5 


10.1 

18.3 
12.7 
15.5 
17.0 
14.9 
14.8 
16.5 
16.4 
18.1 
16.2 


13.6 


16.0 
11.8 
14.3 
14.6 
14.0 
12.8 
13.6 
14.8 
15.0 
14.1 


15.3  19.2  16.0 
17.  9  IS.  5  15.  4 
I6.9I13.OI12.7 
12.8!l6.2!l3.3 
13.6|16.  2|l3.4 
15.6  15.9  13.0 
16.6;i6.3  12.2'l2.4[l0.7 
12.9  16.4  14. 1,13.4  11.4 
13.8  17.  1  14.  1  14.5'll.9 
14.614.7  11.9  11.3    9.7 


12.  i 


14.7 
15.6 
14.1 
13.9 
13.4 
12.2 
12.0 
14.8 
14.9 
13.6 


14. 

13. 

12.4 

12.5 

12.7 

11.7 


11.1 


11.6 
11.1 
11.7 
11.6 
11.6 
10.1 
10.2 
10.4 
12.4 
11.4 


10.9 
10.6 
11.2 
11.4 
11.1 
10.6 


14.4  18.4 
14.0'l4.7 

12.8  16.8 

14.0  15.7 

14.2  18.3 

13.9  15.6 

13.3  13.2 

17.5  15.5 
11.711.7: 

15.1  13.6 


14.  2  12.  7  10.  9 

12.  311.  110.  3 
13.6  12.311.3 

13.  l|l2.  110.7 

15.  l'l5.  7  11.8 
12.8  13.0  11.7 
12.  7  12.4  10.8 
12.3  11.6  10.1 
13.0  14.5  11.1 
11.3  11.71  9.6 


40-45- 
44  I  49 


9.3    7.8 


9.5 
9.6 
9.1 
8.4 

-9.5 
9.2 
8.8 

10.1 
9.7 


6.4 


12.6  16.6  13.7  12.4  10.9   9.4 
17.5  17.3  14.2  13.  6    9.  8^  8.7 

11.7  15.0  12.5  12.6  11.6  10.1 

14.4  19.9  16.0  14.3  10.8 

15.5  18.1  14.6  12.3  10.3 

12.8  15.7  13.2  12.4  11.0 
14.7  15.4  12.9  14.3  11.8 
11.4  12.6  13.3  12.8  10.9 

12.6  16.1  13.7  12.4  10.4 

13.9  15.7  12.  5  11.6  10. 1 


16.2  19.7  17.114.0  10.8 
16.9  17.3  12.0  12.  6  10.0 
14.0  18.3  15.6  14.4  11.3 

16.5  15.9  13.8  14.0  11.7 
19.7  15.7  12.0  11.8  10.8 

14.6  15.0  12.0  11.6  11.1 
15.318.6  15.3  13.210.5 
12.9  15.1  12.9  12.4  10.9 
12.0  16.1  14.5  13.6  11.5 
12.2  15.8  12.8  12.1  11.2 
16.0  13.5  13.1  12,7  10.7 


6.3 
9.4 
6.6 
6.9 
8.0 
7.6 
8.5 
7.1 
6.5 
7.0 

6.8 
6.4 
7.2 
8.4 
7.6 
7.6 
7.1 
7.3 
7.0 
7.9j 

6.9 
8.6 
8.4 
7.8 
5.9' 
7.4 
7.2; 
7.8 
8,9, 
8.1 


4.5 


3.0 

7.0 

4.0 

3]  3.3 

6  4.8 

7  4.9 
0  4.8 
9    4.3 

8  3.3 
6'  3.6 


2.6 

2.4 

5.8 

4.9 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

2    3.9 

1,  3.2 

5    5.7 


1.6 
4.3 
2.7 
2.6 
3.1 
3.3 
3.0 
3.0 
2.1 
2.4 

1.7 
1.7 
3.3 
3.1 
2.9 
3.3 
3.2 
2.9 
2.2 
3.8 

2.6 
3.8 
2.8 

3.3I 
2.0 


70 
and 
over 


1.5 


8.1^  6.5!  4.6 
5.9'  6.2  4.0 
8.9  7.0  5.1 
6.1'  4.4 
6.5;  5.6 
8.3  6.8 
7.9:  5.9 
8.2    7.6 

9.01  7.8^  7.0 

9.2  8.1!  7.6 


I 


I 


5.4 
6.9 
6.  2I 
7.0; 
6.8 
7.8' 
6.4 
7.5 
7.8' 
8.6 
8.0 


3.9 
6.2' 

4.7i 

6.1 
6.8j 
6.1 
4.7| 
7.0 
6.1' 


2.4 
4.6l 
2.91 
3.2I 
4.5j 
5.1 
3.2 
5.71 
4.4' 
5.3 
5.1; 


1.6| 
3.  IT 
2.0I 
1.81 
2.6' 
3.9 
2.3 
3.9 
2.9' 
3.1 
3.8 


.4 
2.1 
.4 
.6 
.6 
.8 
1.0 
.9 
.7 
.8 

.3 
.3 

.7 


1.0 

.8 
.6 
.5 
1.5 

.7 
1.0 
.6 


Workers  with  first  taxable  wages  in  1942 


TotalUnder 


100.0 


2.9'  1.5 
4.1    1.8 
2.8    1.6 
3.4    1.7 

4.  2   2. 1 

.9 
1.0 
.8 
.7 
1.2 

3.0    1.6 

.8 

1.0 


1.2  .6 

1.6  .8 
.81  .4 

1.7  .9 
1.6  .8 
1.1  .6 
2.0|  1.1 
1.7 
2.2 

.7 
1.6 

.9 

.8 
1.5 
2.5 
1.1 
1.8 
1.2 
1.7 
1.4' 


43.0 


100.0 
(=) 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.  ol 

100.0; 

100.0 
100.0 
100.  ol 
100.0' 

100.0 

100.0; 

ICO.O 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOfl.O 

100.0: 
100. 0: 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  ol 
100.  0 
ICO  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


39.6 

« 

40.1 
35.4 
35.9 
41.7 
44.1 
40.9 
35.1 
39.7 


11.9 


17.1 

« 
11.7 
17.0 
11.0 
10.7 

7.4 
10.8 
17.6 
14.2 


25-   30- 
29     34 


6.7 


43.  3  18. 0 
£0.0    9.6 

42.1  10. 5 

44.2  9.4 
43.110.7 

46.0  10.4 
41.9  12.6'  5.8:  6.9 

41.1  16.6  8.3|  6.6 
39.  2  15.  9  8.  7  8.  4 
42,712,0   6.0   5.7 


10.6 
(=) 

10.1 
8.2 
6.8 
7.2 
5.2 
5.1 

10.0 
8.3 

9.1 
6.5 
6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
6.8 


6.9 


8.1 
(=) 
7.3 
8.4 
7.6 
6.6 
6.1 
10.4 
9.0 
7.3 

7.1 
7.4 
6.2 
7.0 
6.6 
6.4 


36- 


6.9 


43.4  15. 1 1  7. 
47.5'  6.9!  4. 
46.  7  10.  5  6. 
44.6  11.6    6. 

34.8  19. 1  10. 
40.  2  12.  6  7. 
41.2  13.4'  8. 
43.  7  12.  0 
36. 4  10.  3 

52.9  7.4 
I 

45.4'  8.3 

41.4  17.6 
44.0    9.4 

46.5  18.0 

38.8  17.4 

43. 9  10. 9 
38.0  15.0 

34.8  8.1 
52.0  10.8 

49.6  7.1 
I 

46. 9  18.  9 
42.4  16.4 
40.  3  18. 1 

42.4  14.4 

46.5  8.6 
41.5  10.8 
46.  5  16. 2 
37.5  11.3 
49.0  15.7 

43.2  9.7 

46.3  12.0 


7.2  7.0 

5.3  6.0 

6.5I  6.2 
4   6.6 


7 
6 
9 
1 

lllO.Ol  7.9 
2  7.5'  7.3 
4.9I  4.4 
6.6'  6.4 
9.2;  7.7 
5.3    5.0 


6.5; 
8.2 
7.1 
7.1 
8.6 
6.4 
8.2 

2:  6.6 

0 


\% 
6.5 
6.8 

7.9] 

5.11  5.71 
4.  6    6. 1 


4.7 
6.7 


£0- 
54 


fA-   60- 

59      64 


4.5    3.5    2.4 


3.0 

(=) 

5.4 

4.3! 

6. 1( 

5.3 

6.1 

4.1 

3.6 

4.2 

2.7 
3.9 
5.2 
4. 
5.0 
4.3 
4, 

3.7 
5.0  3.6 
4.9|  4.9 


4.9   3.4 

6.5  5.5 
5.8'  4.4 

5.6  5.3 
4. 


2.2  1.2 
W  « 
3.6'  2.3 
3.  7I  1 
4.9  3.2 
4.2  3.2 
3.9  2.3 
2.2'  2.9 
2.0'  1.4 
2.9    2.6 

1 
1.4    1.2 

2.4  2.1 
4.2    3, 
3.81  2.5 
4.2'  2.8 

3.5  2.6 
4.3,  3.5 
2.4'  2.1 
2.7    1. 
4.2    3.1 


7.0  5.4 
5.9  4.6 
5.3  6.8 

4.01  6.0 


2.8 
3,9 
3,4 
3.5 
3.61  2,1 
4,7  3,7 
4,6 
3,7 
5,7 


6,4 
4,4 
6,1 
3,6 
4.2 
6.2 


3.6 


5,6  4,8 

6,6  7,4 

5.2  3.8 

6.3  5.7 

3,9  2.6 

5.3  5.5 
4.1  3.4 
4,9  4,0 

5.5  4,6 

8.6  4.4 
3.9'  3,0 

6.4  5,7 
4,0'  3,2 
6.6  4,9 
5,4,  3,5 


4,9  3.7 

4.2  2.1 

4,8  3,6 

2,6'  2,0 
3, 
4,6 


1.7 

2.6 
2.4 
2.3 
1.5 
2,3 
3,1 
2,6 
2.6 
2.8 

2,7 
2.1 
2.3 
1.4 


65- 


.6 
1.0 
2.0 
1.2 
1.6 
1.5 
1.6 
.9 
.9 
2,6, 

,9, 
1.4' 
1.5 
l.Ol 
.8' 
,9 
1.8 
1.2 
1.8 

1.8; 


70 
and 
over 


(») 
.4 
.6 


.7 
1.0 
1.6 
.7 
.9 

.2 
.3 
.6 
.8 


3.1 

2,1 

.3,7 

2,6 

3,3 

2,3 

6,2 

4,8 

2,8 

2,1 

3.7 

2.9 

1.4 

,9 

4.1 

2.3 

2,0 

1.4 

2,6 

1.7 

4.6 

2,6 

4.9 

2,4 

2,2 

1.5 

,5.2 

3,8 

2.3 

l.S 

4.S 

2,8 

3,2 

1,9 

2,8 
1,3 

1,8 


1,9 
,8 
.7' 

1.0 

1.1 
.7 

1.9, 

•8 
1.4' 

,5' 


.4 
.6 
1.6 

.6 
1.0 
.8 


.8 
.7 
1.6 
1.6 


.4 
.7 
.4 

.8 
.8 
.4 

2.0 
.8 

1.0 


.4 
.4 
.7 

1.3 
.9 

1,3 


'See  table  59,  footnote  1. 


!Age  at  birthday  in  1942. 


'  Not  computed;  sample  total  for  Alaska  contains  less  than  100  workers. 


102     •     Social  Security  Yearbook,  194S 


Table  7  5 . — Old-age  and  survivors  iyisurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1942,  by  amount  of  such  wages, 

for  each  age  group  and  sex 


[Computed  from  3-percent  sample  data  '] 


Amount  of  taxable 
wages 

Total 

Age  group  J 

Under  20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

36-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

65-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70  and 
over 

Total 

'   Total :  _..  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ICOO 

100.0 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

100.0 

$1-199     ..        

20.7 

10.6 

8.0 

7.3 

7.2 

6.4 
6.6 
4.8 
4.4 
4.1 

3.7 
3.1 
2.7 
2.2 
1.9 

7.5 

46.4 
18.8 
11.7 
7.7 
6.9 

3.7 
2.1 
1.3 

.8 
.6 

.4 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 

.1 

22.6 
12.6 
10  6 
10.2 
10  4 

8.9 
6.4 
4.5 
3.4 
2.6 

2.0 

1.6 
1.2 
.9 
.7 

1.7 

17.5 
9.8 
7.9 
7.4 
7.6 

7.2 
6.4 
5.7 
6.2 
4.9 

4.2 

3.6 
3.0 
2.3 
1.9 

6.5 

16.1 
8  S 
7.0 
6.7 
6.7 

6.4 
6.2 
5.7 
5.5 
5.4 

4.8 
4.2 
3.0 
3.1 
2.6 

8.3 

14.1 
8.0 
6.5 
6.2 
6.5 

6.1 
6.8 
5.6 
6.3 
6.3 

5.0 
4.5 
3.9 
3.1 
2.9 

11.3 

14.2 
7.8 
6.3 
6.2 
6.4 

6.0 
5.7 
5.2 
5.2 
6.1 

18 
4.3 
3.7 
3.3 
2.8 

13.0 

14.0 
7.5 
6.1 
5.9 
6.1 

5.8 
5.4 
5.2 
5.3 
5.3 

4.9 
4.2 
3.8 
3.3 
-     3.0 

14.2 

13.9 
7.7 
6.2 
6.1 
6.2 

6.8 
6.7 
.5.6 
5.4 
5.3 

6.0 
4.3 
3.8 
3.0 
2.7 

13.3 

14.6 
8.0 
6.5 
6.4 
6.2 

6.2 
6.9 
6.8 
5.6 
5.5 

4.7 
3.9 
3.4 
2.9 
2.3 

12.1 

16.8 
9.0 
7.1 
6.8 
6.9 

6.6 
6.2 
5.8 
5.6 
5.1 

4.1 
3.4 
2.8 
2.2 
1.9 

9.8 

20  7 
9.8 

7.3 
7.4 

6.7 

6.8 
6.2 
6.8 
4.9 
4.5 

3.4 
2.8 
2.2 
1.9 
1.4 

8.2 

24.0 

200-399 

11.0 

400-599 

7.4 

600-799                              .  . 

7.2 

800-999 

6.7 

1,000-1,199 

6.1 

1,200-1,399-       

6.1 

1,400-1,699 

6.8 

1,600-1,789 

4.4 

1,800-1,999                        .   . 

3.7 

2,000-2,199 

2.8 

2,200-2,399 

2.0 

2,400-2,699     .       . 

2.1 

2,600-2,799 

1.5 

2,800-2,999 

1.3 

3,000 

7.9 

1 

Jfale 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

loao 

lOOO 

100.0 

$1-199 

16.6 
8.7 
6.9 
6.1 
5.7 

6.5 
6.5 
6.4 
5.4 
6.4 

5.0 
4.4 
.     3.8 
3.1 
2.7 

10.8 

43.2 

19.1 

11.7 

7.7 

6.8 

4.2 
2.8 
1.9 
1.2 

.8 

.6 
.4 
.3 
.1 
.1 

.1 

19.3 
11.4 
9.9 
8.9 
8.4 

7.6 
6.5 
6.6 
4.9 
3.9 

3.2 
2.6 
2.1 
1.6 

1.2 

2.9 

12.2 
7.6 
6.4 
6.9 
5.8 

6.9 
6.1 
6.4 
6.6 
6.7 

6.1 
5.2 
4.5 
3,4 
2.8 

8.4 

10.0 
6.6 
6.7 
5.4 
5.1 

5.2 
5.7 
6.9 
6,5 
6.9 

6.5 
5.8 
5.0 
4.3 
3.5 

12.0 

8.9 
5.7 
6.1 
4.8 
4.9 

5.0 
5.3 
5.7 
6.0 
6.6 

6.5 
6.1 
5.3 

4.4 
4.0 

15.7 

9.2 
5.6 
4.9 
4.8 
4.9 

5.0 
6.3 
5.6 
5.9 
6.1 

6.1 
6.7 
6.0 
4.6 
3.8 

17.7 

9.6 
6.6 
4.9 
4.6 
4.7 

4.9 
6.1 
6.6 
6.0 
6.3 

6.0 
6.4 
4.9 
4.2 
3.9 

18.4 

101 
6.2 
5.2 
5.0 
5.0 

6.2 
6.7 
6.0 
6.1 
6.2 

6.9 
6.2 
4.6 
3.7 
3.3 

16.6 

11.6 
6.9 
5.9 
5.6 
6.4 

6.7 
6.0 
6.3 
6.3 
6.2 

6.4 
4.5 
3.9 
3.4 
2.8 

14.1 

14.6 
8.2 
6.6 
6.1 
6.2 

6.3 
6.4 
6.2 
6.1 
5.6 

4.7 
3.9 
3.2 
2.5 
2.2 

11.2 

19.5 
9.6 
6.8 
6.8 
^  6.2 

6.6 
6.0 
6.2 
.6.3 
4.8 

3.7 
3.1 
2.4 
2.1 
1.5 

8.9 

23.4 

200-399 

400-599 

11.0 
7.1 

600-799 

6.8 

800-999  .   - 

6.4 

1,000-1,199 _. 

6.1 

1,200-1,399 

6.2 

1,400-1,599 

6.1 

1,600-1,799 

4.6 

1,800-1,999 

3.9 

2,000-2,199 

3.0 

2,200-2,399 

2.1 

2,400-2,599 

2.1 

2,600-2,799 

1.6 

2,800-2,999            .          

1.4 

3,000 

8.2 

Female 

Total            .      .  .. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199 

31.8 
14.5 
10.6 
10.0 
10.3 

8.3 
5.6 
3.5 
2.2 
1.3 

.7 
.4 
.2 
.1 
.1 

.4 

61.6 
18.4 
11.6 
7.8 
6.0 

3.0 
1.1 
.4 

.1 
.1 

(?) 
0 

27.1 
14.0 
11.3 
11.9 
13.2 

10  8 
6.2 
3.0 
1.4 

.  7 

.3 

.1 
(?) 
(=) 
(?) 

(') 

28.2 
14.0 
10.6 
101 
11.0 

9.7 
7.1 
4.4 
2.4 
1.3 

.6 
.3 
.1 
.1 

.1 

26.9 
13.9 
101 
9.6 
10  3 

9.3 
7.3 
6.2 
3.3 
1.9 

1.0 
.6 
.3 
.1 
.1 

2 

26.1 
13.4 
10  0 
9.6 
10  4 

8.7 
7.1 
6.2 
3.7 
2.3 

1.3 
.7 
.5 
.3 
2 

.5 

27.4 
13.2 
9.7 
9.9 
10  2 

8.6 
6.7 
4.6 
3.3 
2.4 

1.4 
.8 
.6 
.3 
.2 

.8 

27.9 
13.1 
9.9 
9.9 
10  4 

8.6 
6.3 
4.3 
3.1 
2.2 

1.4 
.8 
.6 
.4 
2 

1.0 

29.2 
13.6 
9.8 
10  4 
10  6 

8.2 
6.6 
3.9 
2.7 
2.0 

1.1 
.6 
.5 
.4 
.2 

1.3 

30  3 
13.5 
9.6 
10.4 
10  3 

8.7 
6.4 
3.6 
2.0 
1.7 

1.1 

.8 

:t 

.2 
1.4 

30  3 
13.7 
10  0 
11.2 
11.0 

7.9 
4.8 
3.2 
1.9 
1.7 

1.0 

ie 

.4 
2 

1.4 

31.1 
11.7 
11.5 
11.9 
10  8 

8.1 
4.1 
2.4 
1.8 
2.1 

.8 
.6 
.5 
.3 
.2 

2.1 

31.2 

200-399 

11.2 

400-599                 

10.8 

600-799 

11.9 

800-999 - 

lOl 

1,000-1,199 

6.9 

1,200-1,399            

6.0 

1,400-1,599 

2.2 

1,600-1,799 -. 

1.9 

1,800-1,999 

1.6 

2,000-2,199 / 

2,200-2,399 

1.1 
1.1 

2,400-2,699_ 

1.2 

2,600-2,799 

.3 

2,800-2,999 

.1 

3,000 

4.6 

1  See  table  69,  footnote  1. 


Age  at  birthday  in  1942. 


'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  76. — Old-age  ami  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  white  '  uorliers  uith  taxable  wages  in  l'J42,  by  amount  oj  such 

wages,  for  each  age  group  and  sex 


[Computed  from  3-perceut  sample  data 

^'1 

Total 

Age  group  " 

Amount  o(  taxable  wages 

Under  20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

60-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65-09 

70  and 
over 

Total 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199                           

19.3 
9.9 
7.7 
7.1 
7.1 

6.6 
6.7 
6.0 
4.6 
4.4 

3.9 
3.3 
2.9 
2.4 
2.0 

8.2 

46.3 
18.7 
11.8 
8.0 
6.2 

3.9 
2.2 
1.4 
.8 
.6 

.4 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 

.1 

20.7 
11.9 
10.2 
10.3 
10.8 

9.4 
6.8 
4.8 
3.7 
2.7 

2.1 
1.7 
1.3 
1.0 
.8 

1.8 

10.2 
9.1 
7.3 
7.0 
7.5 

■     7.3 
6.7 
6.0 
6.5 
5.2 

4.6 
3.8 
3.3 
2.6 
2.0 

6.1 

13.8 
8.1 
6.4 
6.2 
6.4 

6.4 
6.3 
6.0 
5.8 
5.7 

5.2 
4.5 
3.9 
3.4 
2.7 

9.2 

13.0 
7.4 
6.0 
5.8 
6.1 

6.0 
6.9 
6.6 
5.5 
5.6 

6.3 
4.8 
4.2 
3.4 
3.1 

12.3 

13.4 
7.2 
5.7 
6.8 
6.0 

6.8 
5.6 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 

5.1 
4.6 
4.0 
3.6 
3.0 

14.3 

13.1 
6.9 
6.7 
6.6 
6.9 

5.7 
5.4 
6.3 
6.4 
5.4 

6.2 
4.5 
4.0 
3.5 
3.2 

15,2 

13.3 
7.3 
6.7 
5.8 
5.9 

5.7 
6.7 
6.6 
5.5 
5.5 

5.2 
4.5 
4.0 
3.2 
2.8 

14.3 

14.0 
7.6 
6.1 
6.1 
6.0 

6.1 
6.0 
5.9 
6.7 
.5.6 

4.9 
4.1 
3.6 
3.0 
2,6 

12.8 

16.0 
8.6 
6.9 
6.7 
6.8 

0.5 
6.3 
6.9 
6.7 
6.2 

4.3 
3.6 
2.9 
2.3 
2.0 

10.4 

19.6 
9.5 
7.2 
7.3 
6.8 

6.8 
6.3 
5.9 
6.1 
4.7 

3.6 
2.9 
2.3 
2.0 
1.4 

8.6 

22.9 

20CI-399_ 

10.7 

400-599 

7.2 

600-799 

7.2 

800-999 

6.0 

1,000-1,199 

6.2 

1,200-1,399       - 

6.3 

1,400-1,599                        -   -. 

6.0 

1,600-1,799 - 

4.5 

1,800-1,999            

3.9 

2,000-2,199 

2.9 

2,200-2,399                        

2.1 

2,400-2,599 

2  2 

2,600-2,799            .   .   

1.6 

2,(500-2,999                        -   - 

1.4 

3,000                           

8.3 

Male 

Total                   .  .. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199       .                        

14.6 
8.0 
6.3 
5.6 
6.4 

5.4 
5.6 
5.6 
6.7 
6.7 

5.4 
4.7 
4.1 
3.4 
2.9 

11.8 

41.4 
18.9 
11.8 
8.0 
6.2 

4.5 
3.1 
2.1 
1.3 
.9 

.6 
.4 
.3 
.2 
.1 

.2 

17.4 
10.3 
9.2 
8.6 
8.5 

7.9 
7.0 
6.1 
5.4 
4.3 

3.6 
2.9 
2,3 
1.8 
1.4 

3.3 

10.9 
6.7 
5.6 
6.2 
6.3 

5.7 
6.2 
6.7 
7.0 
7.3 

6.6 
6.7 
4.9 
3.8 
3.1 

9.3 

8.8 
6.8 
4.9 
4.6 
4.5 

4.8 
6.6 
6.1 
6.8 
7.4 

7.1 
6.3 
5.5 
4.8 
3.9 

13.1 

7.8 
6.1 
4.4 
4.2 
4.2 

4.6 
6.2 
5.7 
6.2 
6.9 

6.9 
6.6 
5.8 
4.7 
4.3 

17.5 

8.1 
5.0 
4.2 
4.1 
4.3 

4.6 
6.0 
6.4 
6.1 
6.5 

6.5 
6.1 
5.4 
4.9 
4.2 

19.6 

8.4 
6.0 
4.4 
4.1 
4.3 

4.6 
6,0 
5.6 
6.1 
6,0 

6.4 
5.7 
5.2 
4.6 
4.2 

20.0 

9.1 
5.7 
4.7 
4.6 
4.6 

5.0 
6.7 
6.1 
6.2 
6.4 

6.2 
6.5 
4.9 
4.0 
3.6 

17.8 

10.7 
6.4 
5.5 
5.2 
5.1 

6.5 
6.1 
6.4 
6.6 
6.4 

5.6 
4.8 
4.2 
3.6 
2.9 

15,1 

13.6 
7.7 
6.4 
5.9 
6.1 

6.3 
6.5 
6.3 
6.4 
5.8 

4.9 
4.0 
3.3 
2,6 
2.3 

11,9 

18.2 
9.3 
6.6 
6.7 
6.3 

6.6 
6.6 
6.4 
6.5 
5.0 

3.9 
.       3.2 
2.5 
2.2 
1.6 

9,4 

22.3 

200-399 

10.7 

400-599      .                

7.0 

600-799 

6.8 

800-999- 

6.3 

6.2 

1,200-1,399               

6.4 

1,400-1,599 

6.3 

l,6a{Hl,799     

4.7 

1,800-1,999                        

4.1 

2,000-2,199... 

2,200-2,399 

3.1 
2.2 

2,400-2,699 

2.2 

2,600-2,799                

1.7 

2,800-2,999 

1.5 

3,000    .-                   

8.5 

Female 

Total                    

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199  .            

30.1 
14.2 
10.6 
10.2 
10.7 

8.7 
6.0 
3.7 
2.3 
1.4 

.8 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.1 

.4 

50.4 
18.6 
11.9 
8.0 
6.2 

3.1 
l.I 
.4 
.1 
.1 

(') 

w 
(<) 
(') 
w 

(')  • 

24.9 
13.7 
11.4 
12.4 
13.9 

11.4 

6.5 

3.1 

1.5 

.7 

.3 

.1 
(<) 
0) 

(*) 
(*) 

26.0 
13.5 
10.6 
10.4 
11.6 

10.3 

7.7 
4.8 
2.6 
1.4 

.6 
.3 
.1 
.1 

.1 

25.1 
13.3 
9.8 
9.7 
10.7 

9.8 
7.8 
5.7 
3.6 
2.0 

1.1 
.5 
.3 
.2 
.1 

.3 

24.8 
12.9 
9.7 
9.6 
10.6 

9.1 
7.5 
5.5 
4.0 
2.5 

1.4 
.8 
.6 
.3 
.2 

.6 

26.1 
12.9 
9.6 
9.8 
10.3 

9.0 
7.1 
4.9 
3.5 
2,5 

1.5 
.8 
.6 
.4 
.2 

.9 

27.1 
12,6 
9.7 
10.0 
10.6 

8.9 
0.6 
4.5 
3,2 
2.3 

1.5 
.8 
.6 
.4 
.3 

1.0 

28.1 
13.3 
9.6 
10.4 
10.7 

8.5 
5.8 
4.1 
2.8 
2.1 

1.2 
.7 
.6 
.4 
.3 

1.4 

29.6 
13.3 
9.5 
10.5 
10.4 

8.9 
6.6 
3.7 
2.1 
1.8 

1.1 
.8 
.6 
.4 
.2 

1.6 

30.0 
13.4 
10.0 
11.1 
11.0 

8.1 
5.0 
3.3 
2.0 
1.7 

1.0 
.8 
.6 
.4 
.2 

1.4 

30.2 
11.4 
11.7 
12.0 
11.0 

8.2 
4.2 
2.3 
1.9 
2.2 

.9 
.6 
.5 
.3 

_  2 

30.2 

200-399                            

10.8 

400-599  

10.5 

600-799                     

12.4 

800-999 

10,5 

1,000-1,199        

6.2 

1,200-1,399 

5.1 

1,400-1,599    

2.3 

1,600-1,799                   

2.0 

1,800-1,999 

1.5 

1.1 

2,200-2,399 

1.1 

2,400-2,699                

1.3 

2,600-2,799 

.3 

2,800-2,999 

.1 

3,000 

4.6 

'  All  races  other  than  Negro. 
3  See  table  69,  footnote  1. 


'  Age  Bt  birthday  in  1942. 
<  Less  than  0,05  percent. 
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Table  77. — Old-age  and  survivors  hisurance:  Percentage  distribatio?!  of  Negro  tvorkers 
nnth  taxable  wages  in  1942,  by  amount  of  such  wages,  for  each  age  group  and  sex 

[Computed  from  3-percent  sample  data  '] 


Total 

Age  group  ' 

Amount  of  taxable 
wages 

Un- 
der 
20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40^4 

45-49 

60-64 

65-69 

60-64 

65-fi9 

70 
and 
over 

Total 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

$1-199.. 

200-390 

34.0 
16.0 
12.0 
9.7 
8.0 

5.6 
4.0 
3.0 
2.4 
5.3 

62.3 
19.5 
9.4 
4.6 
2.0 

1.0 

.5 
.3 
.2 
.2 

41.2 
19.1 
13.3 
9.5 
6.6 

3.8 
2.3 
1.6 
1.0 
1.7 

31.5 
16.6 
13.1 
10.7 
8.6 

5.8 
3.9 
2.9 
2.3 
4.6 

27.2 
15.1 
12.8 
11.3 
9.5 

6.9 

4.8 
3.6 
3.0 
6.9 

26.1 
13.8 
11.6 
10.1 
10.8 

7.4 
6.2 
4.6 
3.2 
8.2 

23.6 
12.9 
11.6 
10.7 
9.5 

7.5 
6.3 
4.7 
3.8 
9.4 

26.2 
14.1 
10.6 
10.1 
9.2 

6.9 
6.7 
4.3 
4.2 
9.7 

25.8 
13.8 
11.9 
10.6 
9.6 

6.7 
4.9 
4.4 
3.6 

8.7 

27.0 
15.1 
12.1 
10.6 
8.6 

7.3 
4.9 
4.1 
3.7 
6.6 

30.8 
15.8 
11.0 
9.5 
8.4 

7.1 
4.6 
3.4 
2.3 
7.1 

40.0 
16.2 
10.5 
9.5 
6.0 

6.3 
3.7 
2.7 
1.6 
3.5 

46.5 
16.1 
10.8 
6.9 
8.0 

6.2 
2.8 
1.9 
1.1 

1.7 

400-599- 

600-799 .. 

800-999 

1,000-1,199 

1,200-1,399 - 

1,400-1,599 

1,600-1,799 

1,800-3,000... 

Male 

Total. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199. 

28.1 
15.1 
12.2 
10.5 
8.9 

6.7 
4.9 
3.8 
3.1 
6.7 

57.8 
21.1 
10.7 
6.5 
2.4 

1.2 
.6 
.3 
.2 
.2 

32.6 
18.9 
16.0 
11.5 
8.3 

5.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.4 
2.3 

23.7 
16.0 
13.6 
11.9 
10.1 

7.3 
5.2 
3.9 
3.1 
6.2 

20.9 
13.1 
12.6 
12.3 
10.6 

8.3 
6.1 
4.6 
3.9 
7.7 

19.3 
11.9 
11.2 
10.4 
11.6 

8.7 
6.6 
6.8 
4.1 
10.5 

18.8 
11.5 
11.2 
10.7 
9.8 

8.6 

7.4 

5.8 

4.7 

11.6 

21.6 
12.5 
10.2 
10.4 
9.6 

7.7 
6.6 
6.1 
4.9 
11.5 

22.8 
13.5 
11.6 
10.9 
9.7 

7.3 
6.4 
6.0 
4.0 
9.8 

24.9 
14.5 
11.9 
10.9 
8.7 

7.6 
5.4 
4.6 
4.1 

7.4 

29.9 
15.3 
11.1 
9.1 
8.2 

7.6 
5.0 
3.7 
2.5 
7.6 

38.5 
15.9 
11.0 
9.7 
6.0 

6.6 
4.0 
2.9 
1.7 
3.7 

44.6 
15.9 
10.3 

7.4 
8.5 

5.5 
2.8 
2.1 
1.1 
1.8 

200-399 

400-699 

600-799 

800-999 

1,000-1,199 

1,200-1,399 

1,400-1,599 

1,600-1,799 

1,800-3,000 

Female 

Total.... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

P) 

« 

$1-199 

55.2 
19.4 
11.0 
6.7 

7.7 

81.2 

12.8 

4.1 

1.2 

.7 

64.6 
19.4 
8.7 
4.1 
3.2 

63.5 
21.1 
11.9 
7.1 
6.4 

46.9 
21.2 
13.6 
8.4 
9.9 

45.3 
20,1 
13.1 
8.9 
12.6 

43.9 
18.6 
13.4 
10.6 
13.5 

44.0 
22.6 
12.7 
8.5 
12.2 

46.8 
16.6 
14.6 
8.7 
13.4 

46.3 
19.8 
13.6 
7.5 
12.8 

42.5 
20.6 
9.1 
14.5 
13.3 

200-399 

400-699  . 

600-799 

800-3,000 

'  See  table  69,  footnote  1. 
» Age  at  birthday  in  1942. 


(Continued  from  page  101) 
child's,  widow's,  widow's  current,  or 
parent's  monthly  benefit  or  for  a 
lump-sum  death  payment — depend- 
ing, of  course,  upon  the  claimant's 
relationship  to  the  insured  worker  and 
his  other  qualifications.  On  the 
death  of  any  of  the  1.8  million  cur- 
rently insured  workers,  the  scope  of 
protection  would  have  been  restricted 
to  child's  or  widow's  current  benefits 
or  lump-sum  death  payments. 

In  this  tabulation,  workers  entitled 
to  primary  benefits  have  not  been  ex- 
cluded, as  they  were  in  tables  81-87. 
A  v/orker  entitled  to  primary  benefits 
is  fully  insured  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  as  any  fully  insured  nonentitled 
worker  under  or  over  age  65,  since  the 
scope  of  death-benefit  protection 
which  he  enjoys  is  the  same. 

The  figures  for  workers  with  in- 
sured status  have  increased  from  year 


5  Not  computed;  sample  total  for  age  group  con- 
tains less  than  100  workers. 


to  year,  but  this  increase  is  not  strictly 
continuous,  because  the  quarters-of- 
coverage  requirement  for  fully  insured 
status  increases,  for  most  workers,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  calendar  half 
year.  The  number  fully  insured  rises 
to  a  peak  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 
and  drops  to  a  lower  level  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  half  year.  Thus 
in  1940,  the  number  fully  insured  in- 
creased from  22.9  million  on  January 
1  to  24.6  million  on  June  30,  and  then 
fell  to  23.6  million  on  July  1,  rising  to 
25.2  million  on  December  31.  -  The 
number  of  currently  (but  not  fully) 
insured  workers  has  also  progressed 
with  some  discontinuity,  since  during 
each  calendar  half  year  it  declines 
somewhat  and  then  rises  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  half  year. 
The  average  number  of  insured  work- 
ers for  a  given  calendar  year  cannot, 
therefore,  be  determined  merely  by 


Table  78. — Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance: Estimated  total  number  of  workers 
with  wage  credits  and  cumulative  wage 
credits,  by  specified  period,  1937-42  i 

[In  millions] 


Workers  and 

wages  unadjusted 

for  deaths  and 

entitlements  ^ 

Workers  with  wage 
credits 

Period 

Work- 
ers with 
wage 
credits 

Cumula- 
tive wage 
credits 

Adjusted 

for  deaths 

to  end  of 

period 

Adjusted 
for  deaths 
and 
entitle- 
ments' 
to  end  of 
penod 

1937-40 

1937-^1 

1937-42 

46, 855 
52,386 
60,565 

$118,596 
160,068 
212,  224 

44.9 
51.2 
69.0 

44.8 
51.0 
68.7 

■  Includes  workers  of  unknown  age,  sej,  and/or 
race  and  estimated  workers  and  wages  eiclnded 
from  detailed  tabulations  by  cut-off  date  of  July  16, 
1943.  Data  adjusted  to  exclude  duplicate  accounts; 
estimated  wages  over  53,000  in  each  year  1940-42; 
and,  for  1937-38,  wages  of  workers  then  aged  66  or 
over,  which  are  not  counted  in  computing  benefits. 

3  Entitlements  to  primary  benefits. 


averaging  the  figures  for  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  and  the  beginning  of 
the  subsequent  year. 

Table  93  shows  the  estimated  aver- 
age number  of  insured  workers — 
whether  fuUy  or  currently  insured — 
during  each  of  the  calendar  years 
1940-43.  This  table  also  shows  the 
number  of  deaths  of  insured  workers 
represented  in  awards  of  survivor 
benefits  or  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ments °  during  these  years.  The  fig- 
ures in  the  last  column  exclude  deaths 
of  insured  workers  which  wiU  be  rep- 
resented for  the  first  time  in  awards 
of  1944  or  later,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able number  of  insured  deaths  for 
which  claims  will  never  be  filed.  Only 
the  1943  figure  will  be  appreciably 
increased  as  the  result  of  awards  in 
1944  or  later;  it  wiU  probably  rise  to 
more  than  180,000,  while  the  1942 
figure  will  also  be  increased  by  a  thou- 
sand or  two.  Even  without  the  ad- 
justments for  later  awards,  the  crude 
death-claim  rate  has  increased  from 
5.0  per  1,000  insured  workers  in  1940 
to  5.5  per  1,000  in  1942.  This  increase 
is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  insured  workers  at  the  advanced 
ages  at  which  death  rates  are  highest, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  extent  of  under- 
flling,  resulting  from  increasing  pub- 
lic awareness  of  benefit  rights. 


"  An  "award"  is  an  administrative  action 
which  indicates  that  a  benefit  claim  has 
been  received,  has  been  adjudicated  in 
favor  of  the  claimant,  and  has  been  re- 
corded by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
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Table  79. — Old-age  aud  survivors  imiirancc:  Insurance  status  January  I,  1940,  of  1-percerit  sample  of  workers  with  wage  credits  at  some 
time  it!  1937-40,  by  insurance  status  January  1,  1941,  age  group,  sex,  and  race  ' 

IFigurcs  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  beeausc  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 


Age  group, 2  sex,  and  race 


Total,  1-percent  sample 

Under  20 

20-24.. 

25-29.. _._..-. 

30-34. .,_ __.. 

35-39 

40-44.... 

46-49 

60-64 

55-59. 

60-04 

65  and  over 

Unknown 

Male... 

Under  20 

20-24.... . 

25-29 _. 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45^9. . 

50-54.. 

55-59.. 

60-64 

65  and  over :. 

Unknown... 

Female 

Under  20 . 

20-2-) 

26-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44.. _ 

45-49,. 

.50-64... 

66-59... 

60-64...- 

65  and  over... 

Unknown. 

Negro  male 

Under  20.. 

20-24.. 

25-29 

30-34.... 

35-39 

40-44.... 

45-49... 

60-64 

66-.69. 

00-64... 

65  and  over... 

Unknown _. 

Negro  female—. 

Under  20 

20-24-... 

26-29 

30-34 

36-39-.- 

40-44 

45-49 

60-54-- - 

65-69 ---- 

60-64-- - 

65  and  over 

Unknown - 


Total 


Total 


Status,  Jan.  1,  1941 


462, 421 


33, 940 
83,  065 
74,  925 
61,  203 
48,  220 
41,  547 
33, 790 
27,322 
19,  687 
12,826 
9,478 
6,619 

317,  723 


21,  074 
49, 837 
49, 192 
42, 479 
34, 673 
30,828 
26,287 
22,141 
16,  390 
10, 944 
8,453 
5,426 

134,  698 


12, 866 
33,228 
26,  733 
18,  724 
13,647 
10,719 
7,603 
6,181 
3,197 
1,881 
1,026 
1,094 

29,382 


1,760 

4,904 

6,335 

4,564 

3,404 

3,140 

2,100 

1,  669 

992 

609 

392 

623 


342 

1,282 

1,414 

1,196 

865 

745 

370 

226 

148 

77 

49 


Fully  in- 
surcd 


241, 622 


3,607 

39,  631 

41,  631 

37,  060 

30,  212 

25,567 

21,325 

17,  042 

11,953 

7,606 

5,626 

363 

181,  155 


2,272 
24,  391 
29, 365 
27,676 
23,281 
20,130 
17,  406 
14, 438 
10,285 
6,543 
5,061 
307 

60,  367 


1,335 

16,  240 

12,  266 

9.384 

6,931 

6,437 

3,919 

2,604 

1,668 

963 

664 

56 

11,121 


120 

1,293 

1,899 

2,007 

1,668 

1,516 

1,021 

703 

436 

266 

161 

Ji2 


1,700 


176 
323 
368 
305 
266 
114 

es 

it 

as 
11 

7 


Currently 

insured 

only 


■,'600 


(=) 

139 

1,928 

1,334 

545 

784 

555 

420 

264 

179 

6 

je_ 

4,429 


79 
1,237 
838 
617 
526 
399 
325 
214 
161 
6 

S7 

2,171 

00 
691 
496 
328 
258 
166 
96 
60 
S8 
0 


587 


« 


16 

192 

128 

88 

76 

S6 

Si 

U 

9 

0 

6 


(?) 


Unin- 
sured 


204,299 


30, 333 
43,295 
31,  366 
22,  809 
17,063 
16, 196 
11,910 
9,860 
7,370 
5,140 
3,847 
6,110 

132, 139 


Insured,  Jan.  1,  1940 


Total 


229,  252 


1,129 

30, 142 

41, 698 

37,  281 

30,  492 

25, 848 

21,  699 

17,  369 

12,  251 

7,772 

3,206 

366 

172, 183 


18, 802 
26,  367 
18,  690 
13, 965 
10,775 
10, 172 
8,482 
7,378 
6,891 
4,  2.'>0 
3,386 
6,081 

72, 160 


11,531 
17,928 
12,  776 
8,844 
6,288 
6,024 
3,428 
2,482 
1,479 
890 
461 
1,029 

17,  674 


1,640 

3,596 

3,244 

2,429 

1,648 

1,649 

1,043 

832 

542 

336 

241 

676 

4,960 


334 

1,102 

1,041 

793 

MO 

473 

249 

163 

99 

63 

S8 

S6 


Status,  Jan.  1,  1941 


Fully  in- 
sured 


220, 786 


1,129 
30,  035 
39,  600 
36,  775 
29,346 
24,  867 
20, 847 
16,  667 
11,  697 
7,341 
3, 173 
329 

166,  586 


783 
18.  320 
28,917 
27,627 
23,  419 
20, 315 
17,  688 
14, 676 
10,528 
6,770 
2,838 
303 

67, 069 


346 
11,822 
12,  781 
9,654 
7,073 
6,633 
4,011 
2,694 
1,723 
1,002 
368 

es 

10,  634 


46 

840 

1,820 

1,989 

1,672 

1,639 

1,044 

720 

468 

283 

81 

iB_ 

1,679 


107 
324 
3S0 
314 
254 
122 
72 
6i 
15 


783 
18, 262 
27,829 
26,  739 
22,  068 
19,  612 
17, 020 
14,  111 
10,  081 
6,399 
2,808 
274 

64,200 


Currently 

insured 

only 


779 


« 


10 
225 
147 


472 


Unin- 
sured 


7,687 


(') 


346 

11,773 

11,771 

9,036 

6,678 

6,245 

3,827 

2,546 

1,616 

942 

365 

65 

9,986 


832 

1,705 

1,881 

1,696 

1,459 

987 

674 

429 

259 

81 

S7 

1,.641 


105 
292 
343 
294 
247 
110 
66 

SS 


1 
115 


66 


27 
0 

i_ 

307 


« 


110 
68 

se 

39 
Bi 
15 
10 

h 

0 

e 

76 


m 


(') 


97 

1,873 

1,359 

1,050 

890 

765 

668 

616 

400 

S3 

SO 


57 
973 
799 
691 
647 
605 
536 
419 
344 
SO 
16 

2,562 


« 


40 
900 
560 
369 
249 
160 
133 
97 
56 
3 
6 

473 


(=) 


Uninsured,  Jan.  1,  1940 


Total 


223, 169 


32,811 
62, 923 
33,227 
23,922 
17,  728 
16,  699 
12,  091 
9,  963 
7,336 
6,053 
6,272 
6,154 

146,  540 


20,291 
31,517 
20,276 
14,  852 
11,264 
10,613 
8,599 
7,466 
5,862 
4,174 
6,616 
6,122 


77,629 


12.  520 
21,406 
12,  952 
9,070 
6.474 
6,186 
3,492 
2,487 
1,474 
879 
657 
1,032 

18,848 


1,714 

4,064 

3,616 

2,676 

1,732 

1,601 

1,056 

839 

634 

326 

311 

681 

5,129 


Q) 


340 
1,176 
1,090 
816 
661 
481 
248 
164 
9i 
51 
iS 
85 


Status,  Jan.  1,  1941 


Fully  in- 
sured 


20,  736 


2,478 

9,596 

2, 031 

1,285 

866 

710 

478 

386 

256 

165 

2,462 

5i_ 

14,569 


1,489 

6,129 

1,636 

937 

613 

618 

386 

327 

204 

144 

2,253 

SS 


Currently 

insured 

only 


6,821 


6,167 


3,467 
496 
348 
253 
192 
9g 
58 
6g 
St 
199 
/ 

1,136 


n 

461 
194 
126 
7S 

Si 
S9 
7 
6 
70 
6 


78 
1,122 
749 
657 
470 
336 
296 
186 
124 
6 
S3 


1,864 


(') 


61 
681 
438 
292 
219 
132 
80 
iO 
Si 
0 
7 


(?) 


16 
172 

no 

7i 
6i 
SS 
2S 
9 
8 
0 
6 

117 


« 


'  Sample  contains  wage  records  of  452,421  workers  with  wage  credits  of 
$1,162,223,129  in  1937-40  identified  for  posting  to  individual  accounts  by  May 
16,  1941 — approximately  1  percent  of  all  workers  with  wage  credits  at  seine  time 
during  1937-40.  Data  only  partly  adjusted  for  duplication  of  workers  with 
more  than  1  account;   unadjusted  for  deaths  and  entitlements.    Because  of 


mechanical  processes  and  extent  of  adjustments  for  delayed  waee  records,  data 
may  differ  slightly  from  other  tables;  see  text  for  limitations  of  data,  and  table 
78  for  estimated  and  adjusted  totals  of  all  workers  with  wage  credits. 

'  Age  at  birthday  in  1940. 

'  Inapplicable  under  provisions  of  Social  Security  .4ct. 
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Workers     Represented    in     Death 

Claims 

In  tables  showing  the  family  classi- 
fication of  insured  workers  repre- 
sented by  death  claims  (tables  88,  92, 
and  corresponding  tables  in  previous 
issues  of  the  Yearbook) ,  the  insured 
workers  ai  e  shown  for  a  given  year  of 
award  rather  than  a  given  year  of 
death.  Thus  while  most  of  the  182,- 
320  deceased  workers  represented  in 
table  88  died  in  1943,  some  had  died 
in  1940-42,  though  all  were  repre- 
sented as  deceased  workers  for  the 
first  time  in  1943  awards  of  monthly 
survivor  benefits  or  lump-sum  death 
paymentf.  About  50,000  of  the  571,000 
deceased     workers     represented     in 


1940-43  awards  had  previously  been 
represented  by  primary  benefit  awards 
in  1940-43.  A  reconciliation  of  the 
year-of-award  distribution  of  these 
571,000  workers  with  their  distribu- 
tion by  year  of  death  is  given  in 
table  94. 

Workers   Eligible   for   Primary 
Benefits 

The  number  of  workers  entitled  to 
primary  benefits  is  related  to  the  total 
number  of  eligible  workers — that  is, 
workers  who  are  fully  insured  and 
have  attained  age  65.  The  worker 
who  is  eligible  for  primary  benefits 
may  or  may  not  be  entitled  to  primary 
benefits;  to  become  entitled  to  bene- 
fits, he  must  also  have  filed  applica- 


tion for  primary  benefits.  When  an 
eligible  worker  does  not  file  applica- 
tion, it  is  generally  because  he  is  still 
regularly  engaged  in  covered  employ- 
ment, earning  wages  of  more  than 
$14.99  a  month,  so  that  his  benefits 
would  be  withheld  even  though  he 
had  filed  application  and  become  en- 
titled. 

The  continuous  work-history  sam- 
ple makes  it  possible  to  determine  the 
number  of  eligible  workers  and  to 
trace  the  course  of  workers  from  the 
time  they  become  eligible  until  their 
entitlement  to  primary  benefit  or 
their  death.  In  table  95,  it  v;ill  be 
noted  with  respect  to  each  column 
that  item  A  plus  item  B  minus  item 
{Continued  on  page  111) 


Table'SO. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Insurance  status  January  1,  1941,  of  1-percent  sample  of  workers  with  wage  credits  at 
some  time  in  1937-41,  by  insurance  status  January  1,  1942,  age  group,  and  sex  ' 

[Figures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 


Age  group  ' 


Total 


Total 


Status,  Jan.  1,  1942 


Fully 

in- 
sured 


Cur- 
rently 
insured 

only 


Unin- 
sured 


Fully  insured,  Jan.  1,  1941 


Total 


Status,  Jan,  1,  1942 


Fully 

in- 
sured 


Cur- 
rently 
insured 

only 


Unin- 
sured 


Currently  insured  only,  Jan.  1, 
1941 


Total 


Status,  Jan.  1, 1942 


Fully 

in- 
sured 


Cur- 
rently 
insured 

only 


Unin- 
sured 


Uninsured,  Jan.  1,  1941 


Total 


Status,  Jan.  1, 1942 


Fully 

in- 
sured 


Cur- 
rently 
insured 

only 


Unin- 
sured 


Total 


Total,  1-percent 
sample 

Under  22. 

22-31 

32-41 

42-51 

52-^1 

62-71 

72  and  over 

Unknown 

Total 

Under  22 

22-31 

32-41 

43-61 

52-61 

62-71. 

72  and  over 

Unknown 

Total.... 

Under  22 

22-31 

32-41 

42-51 

S2-61 

62-71 

72  and  over 

Unknown 


518,919 

259,  655 

17,  601 

241,  763 

242,  714 

236, 169 

780 

6,775 

6,915 

3,938 

1,952 

1,025 

269,  290 

19,558 

14,769  1 

83,233 

18,  725 

(=) 

64,  508 

8,951   8,951 

(?) 

Q) 

(') 

« 

i?) 

ff 

74,282 

9,774 

(?) 

168,  602 

90,  297 

6,  313 

71,892 

84, 173 

81,  765 

354 

2,064 

2,618 

1,650 

722 

346 

81,711 

6,982 

5,237 

114,840 

66,  373 

5,669 

42,  798 

65,  754 

63,  953 

219 

1,582 

2,223 

1,276 

624 

324 

46,863 

1,146 

4,826 

77,  327 

44,889 

3,337 

29, 101 

44,  765 

43,648 

131 

1,086 

1,244 

687 

353 

204 

31,318 

654 

2,853 

47,835 

27, 134 

1,770 

18,  931 

27,311 

26,  424 

5« 

829 

650 

330 

200 

120 

19,  874 

380 

1,612 

18,218 

10,  406 

312 

7,500 

10,  075 

9,880 

9 

186 

138 

S« 

SS 

23 

8,005 

444 

270 

2,393 

1,494 

(') 

899 

1,326 

1,326 

« 

« 

P) 

(') 

(?) 

« 

1,067 

168 

(?) 

6,671 

337 

100 

6,134 

369 

312 

9 

S& 

Ifi 

H 

iO 

« 

6,170 

// 

71 

23-1,963 

54,608 
69,492 
40,892 
27,811 
17, 982 

7,291 
899 

6,088 


Male 


369,  271 

194,  300 

12,  512 

152,459 

182,043 

178,014 

493 

3,536 

4,658 

2,798 

1,249 

611 

172,  570 

13,488 

10,  770 

60,885 

11,633 

(') 

39,  252 

5,422 

6,422 

(') 

(') 

W 

« 

P) 

ff 

45, 463 

6,211 

CT 

106,  389 

61,446 

4,363 

40,  680 

56, 630 

56, 476 

210 

946 

1,666 

1,062 

434 

170 

48,093 

4,909 

3,719 

80,  482 

60, 818 

3,836 

25,828 

50,  130 

49,  049 

130 

951 

1,443 

876 

369 

198 

28,909 

893 

3,337 

58,692 

36.  262 

2,447 

19,  893 

36,  078 

35,  200 

92 

786 

877 

604 

243 

130 

21,637 

548 

2,112 

39,388 

23,  266 

1,497 

14,  635 

23,  346 

22,  639 

iS 

663 

622 

276 

158 

89 

15,  521 

342 

1,296 

16,829 

9,204 

278 

6,347 

8,888 

8,720 

9 

159 

116 

68 

29 

19 

6,825 

416 

240 

2,231 

1,406 

(?) 

825 

1,246 

1,246 

(') 

(?) 

« 

« 

P) 

« 

985 

160 

« 

6,475 

285 

91 

6,099 

304 

263 

9 

32 

Si 

IS 

16 

S 

5,137 

9 

66 

148, 312 


39,  262 
39,465 
24,  679 
18, 977 
13,883 

6,169 
825 

5,062 


Female 


159, 648 


32,  348 
62,  113 
34,358 
18,  735 
8,447 
2,389 
162 
1,096 


65,  365 


7,092 

28,861 

15,  565 

8,637 

3,878 

1,202 

8S 

62 


(=) 

1,960 

1,833 

890 

273 

S4 

m 

9 


89,304 


60,  671 


58,146 


287 


144 
89 
S9 
15 
0 
(') 
0 


2,239 


1,109 
631 
300 
166 
27 
(') 


2,257 


m 

962 
780 
367 
128 
22 


1,140 


488 
399 
183 
66 
U 

1 


703 


P) 
288 
255 
110 


W 


414 


176 
126 

n 

SI 
,)' 


6,720 


28,819 
33,  618 
17,954 
9,681 
4,353 
1,180 
82 
1,033 


6,070 


3,563 

2,073 

252 

106 

S8 
28 


3,999 


0) 

1,518 

1,489 

741 

216 

SO 

(?) 


86,  651 


26.266 
30, 027 
16.  213 
S,S34 
4,099 
1,122 
7i 
1,026 


I  Sample  contains  wage  records  of  518,919  workers  with  wage  credits  of 
$1,567,330,190  in  1937-41  identified  for  posting  to  Individual  accounts  by  July  16, 
1942— approximately  1  percent  of  all  workers  with  wage  credits  at  some  time 
during  1937-41.  Data  only  partly  adjusted  for  duplication  of  workers  with  more 
than  1  account;  unadjusted  for  deaths  and  entitlements.    Because  of  mechanical 


processes  and  extent  of  adjustments  for  delayed  wage  records,  data  may  differ 
slightly  from  other  tables;  see  te\1  for  limitations  of  data,  and  table  78  for  esti- 
mated and  adjusted  totals  of  all  workers  with  wage  credits. 

'  Age  at  birthday  in  1941. 

5  Inapplicable  under  provisions  of  Social  Security  -A.ct. 
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Table  81. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Insurance  status  January  I,  1942i  of  l-percent  sample  oj  workers  with  uage  credits  at 
some  time  in  1937-42,  by  insurance  status  January  I,  1943,  age  group,  sex,  and  race  ' 


[Figures  in  ital 

cs  represent  data  for  less  than  100 

workers 

ind  may 

bo  unreliable  because  of  the  larpe  probable 

sampling  error] 

Total 

Fully  insured,  Jan.  1 

1942 

Currently  insured  only, 
Jan.  1,  1942 

Uninsured, 

Jan.  1,  1942 

Total 

Status,  Jan.  1,  1943 

Total 

Status,  Jan.  1 

,  1943 

Total 

Status,  Jan.  1 

1943 

Total 

Status,  Jan.  i 

1943 

Fully 
insured 

Cur- 
rently 
insured 

only 

Unin- 
sured 

Fully 
insured 

Cur- 
rently 
insured 

only 

Unin- 
sured 

Fully 
insured 

Cur- 
rently 
insured 

only 

Unin- 
sured 

Fully 
insured 

Cur- 
rently 
insured 

only 

Unin- 
sured 

Total,    l-percoDt 
sample 

590, 559 

278,293 

30,955 

281,311 

254. 166 

247.  947 

983 

5,236 

16, 980 

6,287 

8,601 

•2,092 

319,413 

24.059 

21,371 

273, 983 

Under  20 

64,091 
100,673 
91,  476 
76,  620 
62,  720 
52,  787 
43,201 
35,  829 
26.  200 
17,  775 
12,  607 
6,680 

8,073 

51,927 

46,906 

40,006 

34,049 

28, 103 

23, 114 

18,  982 

13,  557 

8,655 

5,694 

327 

185 
7,183 
6,249 
4.911 
4.039 
3.027 
2,355 
1,648 
1,064 
160 
134 

56,01S 

48, 661 

38,  387 

30,  365 

23,  700 

20,645 

17,060 

14,  492 

10,  995 

8,166 

6,  7.53 

6,119 

1.  237 

37,  897 

45,  948 

39,  547 

33,401 

27,494 

22.  639 

18,  673 

13,  320 

8,  479 

5,192 

339 

1,237 

37,  720 

43,723 

38, 305 

32,048 

26,  947 

22,  218 

18,  322 

13,053 

8,284 

5,188 

302 

(=) 

IS 
411 
191 
124 

SO 

es 

f9 

B6 

0 

1 

m 

162 
1,814 
1,051 
629 
467 
368 
307 
238 
170 

si 

(') 

S 

3,926 

3,646 

2,792 

2,180 

1,606 

1,212 

873 

524 

125 

95 

1,361 
1,269 
1,060 
853 
638 
460 
354 
183 
79 
SI 

1,913 

1,914 

1,414 

1,133 

799 

629 

437 

284 

29 

49 

652 

462 

312 

194 

168 

123 

S2 

57 

17 

25 

62.  854 

62,773 

41,602 

33,428 

20,  527 

2.3, 113 

18,057 

15,944 

12, 007 

8,772 

7,290 

6,146 

6.836 

14,204 

822 

432 

335 

303 

258 

200 

150 

S8 

427 

4 

^\'70 

4,859 

4,141 

3,373 

2.  826 

2.165 

1,682 

1,182 

755 

131 

Si 

56, 018 

20-24 

48, 399 

25-29 

35, 921 

30-34 

28,852 

35-39 

22  819 

40-44             

19^984 
16,  534 

45-49   

50-64         ., 

14, 062 

66-59 

10,  675 

(iO-04       - - 

7,929 

65  and  over    . 

6,732 

6,058 

Male 

393, 262 

205,  890 

22,  842 

164,530 

189, 162 

186, 602 

632 

2,928 

12,123 

4,713 

6,131 

1,279 

191,977 

15,  575 

16, 079 

160, 323 

Under  20      

38,  650 
57,  643 
56,  271 
49,  788 
42,379 
36,  773 
31,  660 
27,  576 
21,188 
14,  801 
11,149 
6,484 

5,362 
31,  863 
31.688 
29,  772 
26,  198 
22,002 
18,614 
15, 888 
11,  653 
7,433 
5,133 
284 

(?) 

107 

6,134 

4,430 

3,415 

2,917 

2,305 

1,907 

1,417 

946 

145 

119 

33, 188 
25,  673 
19, 449 
15,  586 
12,  766 
11,864 
10,  741 
9,781 
8,118 
6,422 
6,871 
5,081 

902 
23,  349 
31,274 
29,140 
26,  654 
21,478 
18,  199 
15,  591 
11,393 
7,329 
4,665 
288 

902 
23,  244 
30, 082 
28,  501 
25, 143 
21, 135 
17, 924 
15,354 
11,212 
7,185 
4,661 
269 

{') 

11 

276 

118 

71 

iS 

iO 

SS 

2i 

SO 

0 

1 

H 
916 
621 
340 
300 
235 
209 
157 
124 

28 

(') 

1 

2,748 

2,483 

1,877 

1,518 

1,151 

944 

745 

456 

113 

S7 

996 
935 
774 
615 
467 
363 
305 
164 
72 
21 

1,367 
1,294 
934 
786 
676 
497 
377 
240 
26 
44 

395 
254 
169 
117 
108 
S4 
63 
62 
16 
22 

37,048 

34,  293 

22,249 

18, 165 

14.948 

13,777 

12,  310 

11,041 

9,050 

7,016 

6,371 

5,109 

4,400 

8,618 

610 

336 

281 

252 

223 

171 

136 

84 

400 

4 

0) 

96 

3,501 

3,018 

2,410 

2,088 

1,689 

1,382 

1,016 

686 

119 

74 

33,188 
25,579 
18, 138 
14  811 

20-24 

25-29         1-.- 

30-34 

35-39       

12,257 
11  437 

40-44                   -- 

45-49 

10  398 

60-54 

9  488 

55-59 

7  898 

60-64       

6,246 
5,852 
5,031 

fi5  and  over                    ^ 

Female .    -- 

197,  297 

72,403 

8,113 

116,  781 

65, 004 

62,345 

361 

2,308 

4,857 

1,574 

2,470 

813 

127,436 

8,484 

5,292 

113,  660 

Under  20 

25,541 

43, 030 

35,  205 

26.  832 

20,341 

16, 014 

11,541 

8.263 

5,012 

2,974 

1,458 

1,096 

2,711 

20,064 

14,218 

10,  2.34 

7.851 

6,101 

4,600 

3,094 

1,904 

1,122 

661 

iS 

78 

2,049 

1,819 

1,496 

1,122 

722 

448 

231 

118 

15 

15 

22, 830 

22,888 

18, 938 

14,  779 

10, 994 

8,791 

6,319 

4,711 

2,877 

1,734 

882 

1,038 

335 

14,  548 

14.  674 

10,  407 

7,847 

0,016 

4,440 

3,082 

1,  927 

1,150 

627 

51 

335 

14,  476 

13,641 

9,804 

7,505 

5.812 

4,294 

2.968 

1,841 

1,099 

527 

iS 

135 

7S 

53 

S7 

23 

16 

5 

5 

0 

0 

(=) 
68 
898 
630 
289 
167 
123 
9S 
SI 

ie 

0 
8 

1,178 
1.162 
915 
662 
454 
268 
128 
68 
12 
8 

365 
334 
292 
238 
171 
97 
49 
19 
7 
0 

<\ 

656 

620 

480 

347 

223 

132 

60 

U 

3 

6 

257 

208 

143 

77 

60 

39 

19 

5 

2 

3 

25,206 
28,480 
19,  353 
16,  263 
11,679 
9,336 
6,647 
4,903 
2,957 
1,756 
919 
1,037 

2,376 

5,586 

212 

96 

54 

51 

3S 

29 

14 

4 

27 

0 

74 

1,358 

1,126 

963 

738 

476 

300 

166 

69 

12 

10 

22,830 
22,820 
17,  783 
14.041 
10,  562 
8;  547 
6,136 

20-24 -. 

26-29  .. 

30-34             

40-44       

50-.'i4       

2,777 

1,683 

880 

1.027 

60-64 

Unknown         

Negro  male.  - -. 

39, 508 

13,  260 

2,954 

23,  294 

11.783 

11,420 

66 

297 

1,515 

609 

812 

194 

26,210 

1,331 

2.  076 

22,803 

Under  20 

3,726 

6,382 

6,445 

6,683 

4,496 

4,031 

2,859 

2,241 

1,391 

960 

663 

641 

254 

2,190 

2,052 

2,186 

1,900 

1,687 

1,147 

854 

466 

310 

175 

S9 

18 

764 

721 

476 

405 

230 

168 

95 

61 

6 

eo 

3,472 

4,174 

3,629 

2,776 

2,120 

1,939 

1,482 

1,219 

830 

599 

472 

582 

61 

1,306 

1,955 

2,077 

1,832 

1,636 

1,120 

842 

457 

310 

151 

37 

61 

1,296 

1,845 

2,001 

1,791 

1,692 

1,086 

820 

444 

298 

160 

SB 

m 

2 
i6 
16 
7 
7 
5 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 

84 
60 
34 
37 
29 
21 
11 
12 
1 
1 

416 
420 
230 
185 
104 
7S 
44 
2i 
1 
16 

139 
141 

74 
67 
H 
21 
15 
7 
1 
S 

201 
237 
129 
99 
51 
.47 
22 
IS 
0 
IS 

76 

42 
S7 
19 

;« 

7 
4 
0 
0 

3,665 

5.077 

4,074 

3.186 

2,434 

2,210 

1,635 

1,324 

890 

626 

501 

588 

193 
894 
6S 
U 
36 
28 
20 
IS 
7 
5 

16 

537 

468 

340 

299 

174 

120 

71 

38 

6 

7 

3,472 

4,167 

3,469 

2,674 

2,059 

1,883 

1,441 

1,191 

812 

583 

471 

581 

25-29           

35-39      

45-49         

50-54       - 

55-59 

60-64        

65  and  over 

Negro  female. 

12,009 

1,871 

620  1     9,618 

1,732 

1,647 

16 

69 

319 

79 

178 

62 

9.958 

145 

326 

9,487 

Under  20 

975 

2,415 

2,345 

2,060 

1,450 

1,160 

664 

410 

210 

146 

9S 

IS 
260 
289 
384 
331 
262 
162 

84 

ie 

Si 

n 

6 

i 
146 
148 
94 

r« 

S2 
17 

s 

2 
0 

s 

957 

2,161 

1,910 

1,528 

1,025 

826 

480 

309 

162 

110 

es 

86 

3 
149 
282 
386 
316 
268 
149 
S3 

ie 

SI 
'i 
5 

S 
149 
263 
365 
303 
251 
142 
78 
iS 
SI 
H 
6 

8 
S 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 
18 
12 
IS 
S 
5 
S 
0 
0 
0 

<% 
67 
85 
66 
64 
25 
14 
i 
3 
0 
1 

17 
12 
23 
9 
8 
6 
2 
« 
0 
0 

W 

0 

33 

59 

29 

36 

IS 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 
17 
14 
H 
9 
4 
S 
1 
0 
0 
0 

972 

2,266 

1,996 

1,589 

1,068 

838 

490 

313 

160 

112 

68 

86 

15 
101 
9 
7 
5 
2 
2 
0 
0 
1 
S 
0 

105 
86 
64 
S4 
17 
12 
2 
1 
0 
1 

957 

2,161 

1,882 

1,496 

999 

802 

471 

301 

158 

110 

65 

85 

20-24        

25-29               

30-34     

40-44                            .   .     .- 

4fr49       , 

60-54                        .   ... 

65-69 

60-64           

65  and  over 

Unknown     

1  Sample  contains  wage  records  of  690,659  workers  with  wage  credits  of  $2,046,- 
119,137  in  1937-42  idendfled  for  posting  to  individual  accounts  by  July  10,  1943— 
approximately  1  percent  of  all  workers  with  wage  credits  at  some  time  during 
1937-42.  Data  only  partly  adjusted  for  duplication  of  workers  with  more  than 
1  account.  Excludes  workers  who  became  entitled  to  primary  insurance  bene- 
fits before  Jan.  1,  1943,  and  most  workers  on  whose  account  a  survivor's  monthly 
benefit  or  a  lump-sum  death  claim  had  been  awarded  prior  to  October  1943,  be- 


cause of  their  death  before  January  1943.  Because  of  mechanical  processes  and 
extent  of  adjustments  for  delayed  wage  records,  data  may  differ  shghtly  from 
other  tables;  see  text  for  limitations  of  data,  and  table  78  for  estimated  and 
adjusted  totals  of  all  workers  with  wage  credits. 

■  Age  at  birthday  in  1942. 

3  Inapplicable  under  provisions  of  Social  Security  Act. 


108     •     Social  Security  Yearbook,  1943 


Table  82. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sainple  {1  percent)  of  workers  with  wage  credits  at  some  time  in  1937-42,  by  cumulative 
wage  credits  />/  1937-42,  insurance  status  January  1,  1943,  sex,  and  age  group  ' 

[Figures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  ICO  worters  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  errorj 


Cumulative  wage  credits, 
insurance  status,  and  sex 

Total 

Age  group  ' 

Under 
20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

46-49 

60-64 

55-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70  and 
over 

Un- 
known 

Total,  1-percent  sample. 

590,  559 

64,091 

100,  673 

91,476 

76,  620 

62,720 

52,  787 

43,201 

35,829 

26,200 

17,776 

•    8,406 

4,201 

6,580 

$1-99 

81,348 
36, 971 
47,703 
32,454 
36, 163 
28,370 
43,904 
33,264 
51,161 
39, 141 
56, 139 
69, 105 
29, 066 
6,770 

19,  321 

9,271 

11,309 

6,664 

6,198 

3,964 

4,370 

1,767 

1,042 

171 

S2 

1 

1 

0 

13,  708 
6,896 
9,365 
6,962 
8,663 
7,242 

12,201 
9,471 

12, 989 
6,822 
6,126 
1,328 
20 
1 

9,730 

4,542 

6,167 

4,444 

6,201 

4,358 

7,384 

6,162 

10,459 

9,013 

12,679 

10, 265 

1,070 

22 

7,295 

3,448 

4,671 

3,388 

3,909 

3,187 

6,069 

4,250 

7,249 

6,363 

10,  250 

13.490 

3,887 

174 

5,821 
2.816 
3,664 
2,591 
2,960 
2,389 
3,754 
3,022 
6,338 
4,662 
7,619 
11,780 
6,714 
690 

5,327 
2,489 
3,239 
2,122 
2,483 
1,930 
3,120 
2,616 
4,200 
3,541 
6,924 
9,309 
6,615 
1,073 

4,329 
2,042 
2,624 
1,816 
1,986 
1,569 
2,519 
1,980 
3,091 
2,834 
4,710 
7,713 
4,726 
1,263 

3,715 
1,773 
2,266 
1,600 
1,704 
1,324 
2,014 
1,535 
2,673 
2,277 
3,788 
6.464 
3,717 
1,089 

2,910 
1,309 
1,693 
1,117 
1,264 
1,014 
1,518 
1,166 
1,886 
1,621 
2,922 
4,602 
2,418 
761 

2,200 

972 

1,191 

931 

956 

737 

1,101 

798 

1,332 

1,092 

1,919 

2,747 

1,319 

481 

1,369 
624 
786 
614 
629 
376 
478 
321 
476 
412 
779 

1,046 
496 
211 

752 
343 
441 
290 
266 
176 
266 
170 
282 
257 
433 
346 
179 
1 

4,881 
447 

100-199 

200-399 

297 

400-599 

136 

600-899 j_ 

900-1,199 

155 
104 

1,200-1,799.... 

1,800-2,399. 

121 
108 

2,400-3,599 

144 

3,600-4,799. . 

76 

4,800-7.199 

68 

7,200-11,999. 

Si 

12,000-17,999 

5 

1R,nnn  and  nvpT 

i 

278,  293 

8,073 

61,927 

45,  906 

40,006 

34,  049 

28,103 

23,114 

18,  982 

13,  667 

8,555 

3,814 

1,880 

327 

$1-1,199.... 

9,865 
18,026 
19, 732 
38,  527 
34,714 
53,  826 
68,804 
29,036 

5,763 

2,415 

3,008 

1,498 

969 

169 

22 

1 

1 

0 

6,595 
10, 327 
8,968 
12,  748 
6,814 
6,126 
1,328 
iO 
1 

349 

1,937 

3,394 

8,186 

8,280 

12, 421 

10,  247 

1,070 

SI 

as 

641 
1,629 
4,795 
6,507 
9,856 
13,461 
3,885 

174 

V) 

463 

1,092 

3,294 

3,877 

7,138 

11,737 

6,710 

689 

19 
372 
882 
2,628 
2,929 
6,626 
9,263 
6,612 
1,072 

S9 
312 
677 
1,770 
2,299 
4,372 
7,660 
4,722 
1,263 

27 
266 
629 
1,562 
1,868 
3,646 
6,406 
3,712 
1,087 

25 

184 

380 

1,133 

1,359 

2,740 

4,662 

2,414 

760 

20 

163 

297 

822 

927 

1,819 

2,724 

1,313 

480 

143 
190 
204 
380 
382 
770 
1,041 
494 
210 

124 
162 
141 
253 
251 
429 
341 
178 
1 

S 

1,200-1,799 

21 

1,800-2,399 

a 

2,400-3,599 

97 

3,600-4,799...     .        

62 

4,800-7,199 

62 

7,200-11,999.. 

SS 

12,000-17,999 

5 

i 

Currently  insured  only. 

30,965 

(f) 

186 

7,183 

6,249 

4,911 

4,039 

3,027 

2,356 

1,648 

1,064 

160 

(') 

134 

$1-899 

1,701 
3,198 
7,687 
5,967 
7,156 
3,312 
1,749 
185 

(?) 
i?) 

m 
(') 

8 

24 
iS 

es 
so 

SI 
6 
0 
0 

442 

826 

1,964 

1,440 

1,600 

662 

242 

7 

349 

633 

1,589 

1,199 

1,4.59 

668 

330 

Si 

251 
613 

1,205 
906 

1,147 
576 
284 
29 

199 
379 
936 

785 
987 
440 
285 
2S 

156 
287 
678 
568 
698 
375 
248 
2S 

111 
218 
529 
426 
678 
288 
171 
Sj^ 

Si 
160 
376 
340 
378 
172 
115 

24 

62 

99 

264 

226 

237 

98 

67 

11 

15 
17 
6S 
SO 
22 
15 
i 

9 

900-1,199 

17 

1,200-1,799 

S7 

1,800-2,399 

17 

2,400-3,599 

29 

3,600-4,799                                .     . 

12 

4,800-7,199 

S 

7,200  and  over            _         _  . . 

0 

281, 311 

66,018 

48,  661 

38,  387 

30,  365 

23,760 

20,645 

17,060 

14,492 

10, 996 

8,156 

4,432 

2,321 

6,119 

$1-99 

81,348 

36, 971 

47,682 

31,838 

31,562 

18,864 

18,191 

7,665 

6,478 

1,115 

717 

19,  321 

9,271 

11,  306 

6,519 

5,428 

2,467 

1,362 

269 

SS 

2 

0 

13,708 

6,895 

9,360 

6,682 

6,362 

3,060 

1,819 

473 

220 

2 

0 

9,730 
4,542 
6,156 
4,396 
4,767 
3,236 
3,483 
1,328 
673 
71 

n 

7,296 

3,448 

4,670 

3,350 

3,596 

2,499 

2,829 

1,422 

995 

188 

7S 

6,821 

2,816 

3,664 

2,547 

2,751 

1,829 

2,086 

1,024 

897 

209 

116 

5,327 

2,489 

3,238 

2,106 

2,299 

1,534 

1,812 

848 

685 

172 

135 

4,329 

2,042 

2,623 

1,797 

1,844 

1,249 

1,529 

745 

623 

160 

119 

3,715 

1,773 

2,264 

1,491 

1,598 

1,086 

1,229 

680 

633 

131 

9S 

2,910 

1,309 

1,691 

1,112 

1,185 

831 

959 

445 

375 

90 

88 

2,200 
972 

1,189 
923 
901 
620 
684 
275 
273 
67 
62 

1,359 

624 

786 

603 

474 

268 

233 

87 

74 

15 

10 

762 

343 

439 

278 

220 

112 

103 

29 

29 

6 

10 

4,881 
447 

200-399 

297 

400-699 

136 

600-899 

147 

85 

1,200-1,799 

6S 

1,800-2,399 

iO 

2,400-3,599 

18 

3,600-4,799.. 

2 

4,800  and-OTcr 

i 

Male 

393,262 

38,550 

57,643 

56, 271 

49,788 

42, 379 

36, 773 

31,660 

27,  576 

21,188 

14,801 

7,326 

3,823 

5,484 

$1-99                            

42,967 
19,513 
26,464 
18, 594 
21,423 
17,194 
27,071 
21,077 
33,  767 
26,087 
42,502 
62,787 
28, 165 
6,651 

10,406 

6,392 

6,870 

4,002 

3,941 

2,584 

2,888 

1,347 

931 

167 

il 

1 

1 

0 

6,294 
3,329 
4,711 
3,729 
4,730 
4,024 
6,835 
5,449 
8,377 
4,792 
4,09t) 
1,266 
20 
2 

4,349 
2,017 
2,906 
2,182 
2,647 
2,362 
4,111 
3,688 
6,325 
5,616 
9,464 
9,639 
1,068 
17 

3,269 
1,468 
2,167 
1,672 
1,988 
1,694 
2,894 
2,656 
4,605 
4,062 
7,410 
12,124 
3,820 
170 

2,574 
1,246 
1,764 
1,309 
1,600 
1,376 
2,178 
1,918 
3,419 
3,017 
5,403 
10,369 
5,536 
680 

2,494 
1,197 
1,696 
1,169 
1,449 
1,146 
1,987 
1,644 
2,773 
2,306 
4,382 
8,175 
5,309 
1,057 

2,236 
1,068 
1,602 
1,119 
1,293 
1,051 
1,752 
1,333 
2,141 
1,868 
3.526 
6,974 
4,674 
1,234 

2,124 
1,030 
1,386 
1,026 
1,205 
952 
1,617 
1,136 
1,991 
1,616 
3,001 
6,954 
3,574 
1,065 

1,883 

855 

1,237 

842 

950 

793 

1,197 

937 

1,484 

1,181 

2,418 

4,320 

2,343 

748 

1,560 

694 

941 

730 

789 

626 

934 

643 

1,053 

837 

1,646 

2,608 

1,274 

467 

1,095 
529 
649 
444 
460 
341 
431 
292 
409 
330 
666 

1,000 
474 
207 

656 
308 
404 
260 
242 
163 
246 
147 
234 
238 
414 
333 
177 
1 

4,029 

ieO-199    

380 

200-399                      

251 

400-599 

120 

600-899                       

129 

900-1,199 

SS 

1,200-1,799 

101 

1,800-2,399                     

89 

2,400-3,599 

125 

3,600-4,799                 

68 

4,800-7,199 

66 

7,200-11,999 

Si 

12  000-17,999 

4 

205, 890 

5,362 

31,863 

31,688 

29,772 

26, 198 

22,002 

18,614 

15,888 

11,653 

7,433 

3,403 

1,730 

284 

$1-1  199                      ,.             

6,112 
9,278 
10,483 
22,672 
21,871 
40,272 
62,  621 
28,137 
5,644 

1,456 

1,776 

1,091 

861 

165 

27 

/ 

/ 

0 

3,210 
5,366 
4,989 
8,141 
4,784 
4,096 
1,266 
20 
1 

133 
822 
1,556 
4,362 
4,906 
9,202 
9,632 
1,058 
17 

IS 

236 

692 

2,466 

3,268 

7,023 

12,097 

3,818 

170 

IS 

166 

492 

1,653 

2,290 

6,040 

10,332 

5,633 

679 

J, 
146 
367 
1,278 
1,714 
3,999 
8,133 
6,306 
1,056 

18 

126 

270 

920 

1,346 

3,200 

6,930 

4,671 

1,234 

IS 

126 

274 

954 

1,210 

2,769 

5,910 

3,569 

1,063 

9 

97 

230 

766 

935 

2,243 

4,287 

2,339 

747 

10 

104 

191 

576 

678 

1,563 

2,587 

1.268 

466 

119 
156 
180 
319 
300 
656 
995 
473 
206 

112 
145 
119 
207 
232 
410 
328 
176 
1 

9 

1,200-1,799 

15 

1,800-2,399     

SS 

2,400-3,599 

79 

3,600-4,799 

5i 

4,800-7,199 

60 

7,200-11,999.. 

SS 

12  000-17.999 

5 

i 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  82. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sample  (/  percent)  of  workers  with  wage  credits  at  some  time  in  1937-42,  by  cumulative 
wage  credits  in  1937-42,  insurance  status  January  1,  1943,  sex,  and  age  group  ' — Continued 


[Fieurts  in  italics  represent  data  lor  less 

than  100  V 

"orkers  and  may  be  unreliab 

e  because 

of  the  large  probable  sami>]i 

ig  error) 

Cuuuilative  wage  credits,  in- 
surance status,  and  sex 

Total 

Age  groups 

Under 
20 

20-24 

26-29 

30-34 

36-39 

40-44 

45-49         50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

05-09 

70  and       Un- 
over      known 

Male — Continued. 
Currently  insured  only... 

22,842 

(>) 

107 

5,134 

4,430 

3,415 

2,917 

2,305 

1,907 

1,417 

946            145 

(.') 

1)9 

$1-899 

713 
1,630 
4, 490 
4,505 
6,407 
3,217 
1,713 

167 

h 

(5) 

8 
11 

ei 

6 
0 
0 

184 

426 

1,133 

1,074 

1,425 

647 

239 

« 

125 
290 
883 
874 
1,264 
648 
326 
SO 

SS 
229 
612 
630 
1,007 
548 
277 

14 

78 
157 
501 
570 
873 
433 
280 

SS 

65 
162 
390 
418 
644 
366 
245 

S5 

63 
135 
354 
348 
538 
282 
165 

32 

49 
110 
287 
310 
362 
165 
HI 

SS 

48 
77 
222 
207 
221 
95 
63 
10 

9 

'si 

29 
21 
16 

i 

e 

900-1,199            -                 

16 

1,200-1,799 -- 

so 

1,800-2,399 -. 

24 
28 

2,400-3,699 

3,000-4,799 

4,800-7,199     . 

3 

7,200  and  over 

Q 

Uninsured 

164,  530 

33,188 

25,  673 

19,449 

15,  856 

12,766 

11,864 

10,  741 

9,781 

8,118 

6,422 

3,778 

2,093 

5,081 

$1-99 

42,  967 
19,513 
26,450 
18,304 
19,110 
12,366 
13,  303 
6,089 
4,788 
999 
651 

10,405 
6,392 
6,867 
3,910 
3,444 
1,720 
1,112 
256 

i 
0 

6,294 

3,329 

4,709 

3,604 

3,669 

1,980 

1,442 

439 

215 

S 

0 

4,349 

2,017 

2,906 

2,170 

2,466 

1,822 

2,166 

968 

538 

63 

14 

3,269 

1,408 

2,156 

1,663 

1,873 

1,391 

1,776 

989 

775 

156 

70 

2,574 

1,246 

1,754 

1,295 

1,525 

1,135 

1,400 

796 

759 

179 

103 

2,494 

1,197 

1,696 

1,166 

1,374 

985 

1,341 

707 

622 

158 

124 

2,235 

1,068 

1,501 

1,111 

1,234 

884 

1,236 

643 

577 

147 

103 

2,124 

1,030 

1,384 

1,024 

1,151 

809 

1,037 

513 

499 

124 

86 

1,883 
855 

1,235 
838 
906 
675 
813 
397 
356 
SI 
79 

1,560 
694 
939 
726 
747 
538 
608 
245 
253 
64 
48 

1,095 

629 

649 

437 

419 

247 

225 

8S 

69 

IS 

10 

656 
308 
403 
251 
198 
105 
101 
SS 
27 
6 
10 

4,029 
380 

100-199     - 

200-399 

400-599 

119 

600-899 

124 
65 
66 
SS 
18 

900-1,199 

1,200-1,799 

1,800-2,399 

2,400-3,599 

3,600-4,799 

4,800  and  over 

4 

197,297 

25,541 

43,  030 

35,205 

26,  832 

20,  341 

16,014 

11,541 

8,253 

5,012 

2,974  j      1,080 

378 

1,096 

$1-99 

38, 381 
17,458 
21,239 
13,860 
14,  740 
11,176 
16,833 
12, 187 
17,394 
13,054 
13,  637 
6,318 
1,020 

8,916 

3,879 

4,439 

2,652 

2,257 

1,380 

1,482 

420 

111 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7,414 
3,566 
4,654 
3,223 
3,823 
3,218 
5,366 
4,022 
4,612 
2,030 
1,030 
72 
0 

5,381 
2,525 
3,251 
2,262 
2,654 
1,996 
3,273 
2,574 
4,134 
3,397 
3,225 
616 
17 

4,026 
1,980 
2,514 
1,716 
1,921 
1,493 
2,165 
1,695 
2,744 
2,301 
2,840 
1,366 
71 

3,247 
1,570 
1,910 
1,282 
1,360 
1,013 
1,576 
1,104 
1,919 
1,645 
2,116 
1,411 
188 

2,833 
1,292 
1,643 

963 
1,034 

784 
1,133 

871 
1,427 
1,236 
1,542 
1,134 

222 

2,094 
974 

1,122 
696 
693 
518 
767 
647 
960 
976 

1,184 
739 
181 

1,591 
743 
880 
474 
499 
372 
497 
400 
682 
661 
787 
600 
167 

1,027 
464 
456 
275 
314 
221 
321 
228 
402 
440 
504 
282 
88 

640 
278 
260 
201 
166 
112 
167 
155 
279 
235 
273 
139 
69 

264 
95 

137 
70 
69 
S5 

f9 
67 
82 
114 

If 

96 
SS 
37 
30 
24 
IS 
19 
23 
i8 
19 
19 
13 
2 

852 
67 
46 
16 
26 
21 
20 
19 
19 
8 

100-199- 

200-399 

400-599.. 

900-1,199 

1,200-1,799 

1,800-2,399 

2,400-3,599 

3,600-4,799 

4,800-7,199 

7,200-11.999 

0 
0 

12,000  and  over 

72,  403 

2,711 

20,  064 

14,  218 

10,234 

7,851 

6,101 

4,500 

3,094 

1,904 

1,122 

411 

150 

43 

$1-1,199 

4,763 

8,748 

9,249 

16,956 

12,843 

13,664 

6,283 

1,018 

959 

1,232 

407 

108 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3,385 
4,961 
3,979 
4,607 
2,030 
1,030 
7S 
0 

216 
1,115 
1,838 
3,824 
3,374 
3,219 

615 
17 

4S 

406 

937 

2,329 

2,249 

2,833 

1,364 

71 

S6 

297 

600 

1,641 

1,587 

2,098 

1,406 

187 

IS 

227 

615 

1,250 

1,215 

1,627 

1,130 

222 

SI 
186 
407 
850 
954 
1,172 
730 
180 

14 
130 
265 
608 
648 
776 
496 
167 

16 
S7 
150 
367 
424 
497 
275 
SS 

10 
49 
106 
246 
249 
266 
137 
59 

24 
S5 
S4 
61 
82 
114 
46 
26 

12 
17 
22 
46 
19 
19 
IS 
2 

0 
6 
9 
18 
8 
2 
0 
0 

1,200-1,799 

1,800-2,399 

2,400-3,599       .  . 

3,600-4,799 

4,800-7,199 

7,200-11,999 

12,000  and  over 

Currently  insured  only. . . 

8,113 

(') 

78 

2,049 

1,819 

1,496 

1,122 

722 

448 

231 

118 

16 

« 

16 

$1-899 

988 

1,568 

3,197 

1,462 

749 

149 

8 

16 

IS 

SS 

9 

0 

0 

258 
400 
831 
366 
175 
19 

224 
343 
706 
325 
195 
S6 

163 
284 
593 
276 
140 
40 

121 
222 
435 
215 
114 
IS 

90 
135 
288 
140 
54 
IS 

68 
83 
175 
78 
40 
14 

SS 
60 
88 
SO 
16 
IS 

14 

SS 
4S 
19 
IS 

s 

e 
s 

4 

1 
'o 

(') 
(') 

(5) 

S 
1 
7 
S 
1 
0 

900-1,199  . 

1,200-1,799 

1,800-2,399 

2,400-3,599 

TTninsnrpd 

116, 781 

22, 830 

22,888 

18,938 

14,  779 

10,994 

8,791 

6,319 

4,711 

2,877 

1,734 

654 

228 

1,038 

$1-99.. ■.._. .• 

38,381 

17, 468 

21,232 

13,  534 

12,442 

6,498 

4,888 

1,476 

690 

182 

8,916 

3,879 

4,439 

2,609 

1,984 

737 

250 

IS 

S 

0 

7,414 

3,566 

4,651 

3,078 

2,693 

1,070 

377 

34 

6 

0 

5,381 

2,526 

3,250 

2,225 

2,301 

1,413 

1,327 

370 

135 

11 

4,026 

1,980 

2,514 

1,687 

1,723 

1,108 

1,053 

433 

220 

S5 

3,247 

1,570 

1,910 

1,252 

1,226 

694 

686 

228 

138 

4S 

2,833 
1,292 
1,542 
950 
925 
549 
471 
141 
63 
SS 

2,094 
974 

1,122 
686 
610 
365 
293 
100 
46 
29 

1,591 
743 
880 
467 
447 
276 
192 
67 
34 
14 

1,027 
454 
456 
274 
279 
156 
146 

48 
19 
18 

640 
278 
250 
197 
154 
SS 
76 
SO 
SO 
7 

264 
95 

136 
SS 
SS 
21 
8 

i 

0 

96 
SS 
36 
27 
SS 
7- 
S 
1 
2 
0 

852 
67 
46 
16 
SS 
SO 
7 
7 
0 
0 

100-199 

200-399 

400-699 

000-899... _ 

900-1,199 

1,200-1,799 

1,800-2,399 

2,400-3,599       

3,600  and  over 

'  See  fable  81,  footnote  1. 


'  Age  at  birthday  in  1942. 


3  Inapplicable  under  provisions  of  Social  Security  Act. 
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Table  83. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sample  (i  percent)  of  workers  with  wage  credits  at  some  time  in  1937-42,  by  selected 

pattern  of  years  with  wage  credits  in  1937-42,  sex,  and  age  group  ' 

[Figures  in  italics  represent  data  tor  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 


Pattern  of  years  with  wage 
credits,  and  sex 


Total,  l-pereent  sample. 


1942- . 


1937,  1938,  1939,  1940.  1941. 

1937,  1938,  1939,  1940 

1937,  1938,  1939 

1937,  1938 

1937 


1938,  1939,  1940,  1941.. 

1938,  1939,  1940 

1939,  1940,  1941 

1938,  1939 

1939,  1940 

1940,  1941.. 


All  other  5-year  patterns. 
All  other  4-year  patterns.. 
All  other  3-year  patterns. 
All  other  2-year  patterns. 
All  other  1-year  patterns. 

Male 


1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942. 

1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942 

1939,  1940,  1941,  1942 

1940,  1941,  1942 

1941,  1942 

1942 


1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941. 

1937,  1938,  1939,  1940.. 

1937,  1938,  1939 

1937,  1938 

1937 


1938,  1939,  1940,  1941.. 

1938,  1939,  1940 

1939,  1940,  1941 

1938,  1939 

1939,  1940. 

1940,  1941 


All  other  6-year  patterns.. 
All  other  4-ycar  patterns.. 
All  other  3-year  patterns. . 
All  other  2-year  patterns.. 
AU  other  1-year  patterns. 

Female 


Total 


1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942..  191, 147 

1938,  1939,  1940.  1941.  1942 16,560 

1939,  1940,  1941,  1942 21,960 

1940,  1941,  1942 29,375 

1941,  1942. 61,801 


590,  669 


Age  group  ^ 


Under 
20 


64, 091 


1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942. 

1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942 

1939,  1940,  1941,  1942 

1940,  1941,  1942 

1941,1942  

1942.... J 


1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941. 

1937,  1938,  1939,  1940 

1937,  1938,  1939 

1937,1938 

1937 


1938,  1939,  1940,  1941.. 

1938,  1939,  1940 

1939,  1940,  1941 

1938,  1939 

1939,  1940... 

1940,  1941 


All  other  .5-year  patterns. 
All  other  4-year  patterns.. 
All  other  3-year  patterns.. 
All  other  2-year  patterns.. 
All  other  1-year  patterns. 


77,  570 

16, 026 
11,820 
9,361 
11,968 
25,  743 

2,774 
2,404 
3,920 
3,064 
3,967 
6,060 

21, 197 
19,  500 
20, 172 
15, 143 
29,  977 


393,  262 


176 

277 

1,311 

4,754 

18, 160 

33,  673 


hi 
19 
166 
4« 
129 
603 

111 
303 
612 
694 
2,907 


20-24 


100, 673 


38,  550 


147,  767 
10, 173 
14,  568 
19,400 
32,  693 
40,  017 

9,858 
7,086 
4,746 
6,336 
16,  073 

1,724 
1,370 
2,386 
1,614 
2,345 
3,764 

16,203 
14, 143 
14,  006 
9,787 
17, 304 


197, 297 


43,  380 
6,387 
7,382 
9,975 
19,  208 
37,  663 

6.168 
4,734 
4,615 
5,633 
9,670 

1,050 
1,034 
1,634 
1,450 
1,622 
2,296 

4,994 
5,417 
6,166 
6,356 
12,  673 


156 

251 

920 

3,192 

11,413 

18,  680 

le 

16 
li 
IS 
SO 

Si 
IS 
116 
SO 


102 
267 


484 
1,814 


13,  671 
5,785 
9,187 
11,114 
12,  536 
9,137 

3,326 
1,883 
1,163 
1,158 
2,030 

1,288 
880 

1,774 
747 

1,347 

2,267 

3,082 
3,738 
4,099 
2,816 
7,645 


25-29 


91, 476 


57,  643 


26,541 


11 

ge 

391 
1,562 
6,747 
14,  993 

i 
0 
S 
9 
1$ 

7 


IS 
S9 
199 


113 
210 


8,608 
3,290 
5,301 
6,672 
7,457 
3,613 

2,169 

1,068 

495 

468 

945 

783 
482 

1,076 
360 
741 

1,372 

2,160 
2,473 
2,507 
1,511 
4,112 


31,  788 
2,812 
2,864 
3,054 
4,322 
5,191 

6,294 
3,199 
2,173 
•  2,  695 
4,389 

681 
520 
684 
587 
073 
938 

4,665 
4, 165 
3,  863 
2,691 
4,648 


30-34 


76,  620 


62, 720 


32, 767 
1,887 
1,965 
2,455 
3,766 
6,327 

2,668 
1,987 
1,610 
1,978 
3,525 

279 
268 
350 
434 
410 
557 

3,443 
3,064 
2,855 
2,001 
3,154 


28,948 
1,395 
1,567 
2,097 
3,  294 
6,395 

1,446 
1,288 
1,051 
1,294 
2,266 

167 
185 
263 
296 
291 
416 

2,622 
2,147 
2,131 
1,610 
2,661 


52, 787 


24,209 
1,167 
1,205 
1,767 
2,827 
4,962 

1,043 

926 

838 

1,104 

1,982 

130 
146 
198 
253 
257 
371 

2,136 
1,823 
1,844 
1,407 
2,202 


43,201 


20, 158 

833 

888 

1,391 

2,230 

4,298 

816 
737 
713 
999 
1,636 

102 
121 
129 
222 
208 
273 

1,591 
1,409 
1,467 
1,123 
1,858 


36, 829 


26,200 


60-64 


65-69 


8,406 


66,271   !     49,78 


43, 030 


6,063 
2,495 
3,886 
4,442 
5,079 
6,624 

1,157 
815 
668 
690 

1,085 

506 


397 
606 
895 

932 
1,266 
1,692 
1,305 
3,833 


22,  461 
1,944 
2,016 
1,992 
2,512 
1,905 

3,235 

1,669 

817 


300 
418 
268 
372 
569 

3,397 
2,804 
2,423 
1,480 
2,375 


35,205 


9,327 
868 
849 
1,062 
1,810 
3,286 

2,069 
1,630 
1,366 
1,607 
2,453 

190 
220 
266 
319 
301 
369 

1,268 
1,351 
1,430 
1,111 
2,173 


25,  020 
1,260 
1,317 
1,647 
2,209 
2,117 

1,385 

1,073 

710 

866 

1,718 

171 
140 
183 
212 
198 
294 

2,551 
2,096 
1,874 
1,176 
1,581 


42,  379 


22,  652 
897 
1,006 
1,403 
1,922 
2,278 

842 
796 
630 
670 
1,252 


106 
134 
161 
IGl 
226 

2,027 
1,  531 
1,462 
991 
1,347 


26,832 


7,747 

627 

638 

808 

1,547 

3,210 

1,183 

'   914 

900 

1,122 

1,807 

108 
128 
167 
222 
212 
263 


958 

981 

825 

1,573 


20,341 


6,396 

498 

661 

694 

1,372 

3,117 

604 
492 
621 
624 
1,004 

81 
79 
129 
135 
130 
191 

695 
616 
669 
619 
1,214 


36, 773 


19,  031 

796 

813 

1,207 

1,790 

2,279 

639 
616 
498 
654 
1,198 

67 
85 
116 
141 
143 
222 

1,636 
1,351 
1,319 
956 
1,217 


31,  660 


16,  303 

569 

636 

1,016 

1,543 

2,335 


520 

442 

665 

1,101 


65 


137 
123 
183 

1,267 
1,126 
1,119 
796 
1,084 


16,014   11,641 


5,178 

371 

392 

660 

1,037 

2,683 

404 
310 
340 
450 
784 

6S 
61 
SS 
112 
114 
149 

500 
472 
625 
462 


3,865 
264 
262 
376 
687 

1,963 

317 
217 
271 
344 
634 

sr 

59 
i9 
85 
85 
90 

324 
283 
348 
327 

774 


16, 726 

625 

691 

1,052 

1,786 

3,598 

609 
633 
608 
853 
1,477 

71 
106 
109 
193 
146 
208 

1,360 
1,160 
1,226 
1,011 
1,682 


12,026 

398 

473 

743 

1,312 

2,659 

432 
446 
495 
708 
1,227 

59 
67 
6i 
127 
106 
167 

950 
884 
952 
748 
1,167 


7,509 
266 
301 
500 
862 

1,786 

342 
385 
414 
626 
1,060 

S6 
.A7 
57 
92 
81 
120 

631 
638 
698 
662 
972 


2,957 
95 
179 
263 
416 
960 

78 
122 
204 
437 
796 

U 
S6 

ei 

62 
7i 
71 

206 
231 
311 
294 
589 


70  and      Un- 
over     known 


4,201 


(?) 

1,307 
180 
263 
560 

(') 
(') 

m 

197 
« 
102 
233 


309 
So 
105 
149 
710 


27.676   21,188  1  14.801 


13,  979 

10, 337 

603 

332 

527 

397 

799 

614 

1,313 

1,034 

2,188 

1,867 

403 

315 

464 

320 

405 

329 

567 

493 

1,026 

932 

il 

il 

58 

51 

69 

iS 

117 

81 

99 

77 

145 

125 

1,140 

816 

944 

762 

991 

810 

773 

613 

1,036 

798 

6,515 
226 
262 
438 
740 

1,368 

260 
288 
291 
469 
830 

SI 
S6 

U 


670 
487 
624 
482 
720 


8,253 

6,012 

2,747 

1,689 

122 

66 

164 

76 

263 

129 

473 

278 

1,410 

792 

206 

117 

179 

126 

203 

166 

286 

215 

452 

295 

SO 

18 

it 

16 

iO 

19 

76 

46 

i'' 

SB 

63 

a 

220 

136 

216 

122 

235 

142 

238 

136 

646 

359 

2,974 


iO 
S9 
62 
122 
418 

92 
97 
123 
157 
230 

6 
11 
IS 
SS 
18 
SS 

61 
51 
7i 
70 
262 


7,326 

3.823 

2,625 

(') 

86 

(.') 

169 

1,195 

227 

169 

374 

263 

851 

504 

66 

(5) 

104 

(=) 

167 

(=) 

348 

« 

666 

169 

8 

(5) 

19 

« 

18 

8S 

iS 

« 

6S 

205 

61 

56 

184 

286 

208 

S9 

288 

93 

269 

133 

494 

646 

1,080 

378 

332 

(') 

10 

(?) 

SO 

112 

S6 

11 

iS 

10 

109 

46 

IS 

« 

18 

(.') 

i7 

« 

89 

(=) 

130 

S8 

6 

m 

7 

(') 

3 

19 

19 

w 

11 

SS 

10 

S 

'  See  table  81,  footnote  1. 


2  Age  at  birthday  in  1942. 


'  Inapphcable  under  provisions  of  Social  Security  Acti 
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{Continued  from  page  106) 
D  equals  item  E;  item  A  equals  item 
E  of  preceding  year;  item  E-1  of  pre- 
ceding year  plus  item  C  minus  item 
D-1  equals  item  E-1  of  current  year. 
All  the  preceding  figures  are  partly 
or  wholly  estimated.  The  figures  for 
workers  eligible  or  becoming  eligible 


in  1940-42  are  derived  from  the  con- 
tinuous work-history  sample  with 
miscellaneous  adjustments;  the  cor- 
responding 1943  figures  are  projec- 
tions. The  figures  for  workers  be- 
coming entitled  include  all  primary 
benefit  awards  in  1940-43,  distributed 
by  year  of  entitlement,   plus  allow- 


ance for  entitlements  of  1940-43  rep- 
resented in  awards  of  subsequent 
years.  The  figures  for  deaths  of  en- 
titled workers  are  primary  benefit 
terminations  corrected  from  year-of- 
processed-termination  basis  to  year- 
of -death  basis;  the  figures  for  deaths 
(Continued  on  page  115) 


Table  84.^ — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sample  (1  percent)  of  workers  with  wage  credits  at  some  time  in  1937-42,  by  pattern  of 
years  with  wage  credits  in  1937-42,  sex,  and  insurance  status  January  1,  1943  ' 

[Figures  in  italics  represrat  data  for  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  tmreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampIiDg  error] 


Male 


Pattern  of  years  with  wage  credits 


Total 


Fully 
!  insured 


!Currently' 

I  insured  I 

only 


Unin- 
siu-ed 


Total 


■FiiUv     Currently! 


Unin- 
sured 


Total 


msurcd  I     j,^jy 


Unin- 
sured 


Total,  1-pcrcent  sample- - 

1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942. 

1938, 1939, 1940,  1941. 1942 

1839,1940,  1941,  1942 

1940, 1941, 1942 

1941,1942 

1942.. ._ 


1037, 1938, 1939, 1940. 1941 

1937,1938,1939,1940 

1937,1938,1939 

1937,1938 

1937 


1938,1939,1940,1941. 

1938,1939,1940. 

1939,1940,1941 

1938,1939... 

1939,1940 

1940,1941 


193S., 
1939. 
1940. 
1941. 


1937. 1938, 1939, 1940, 1942.. 
1937,1938,1939,1941,1942.. 
1937, 1938, 1940, 1941, 1942.. 
1937, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942., 


1937, 1938, 
1937, 1938, 
1937, 1938, 

1937. 1938, 
1937,  1938, 

1937. 1939. 

1937,  1939, 

1937. 1939, 

1937. 1940, 
1938, 1939, 
1938, 1939, 

1938,  1940, 


1939, 1941., 
1939, 1942.. 
1940,1941. 
1940,1942.. 
1941.1942. 
1940,  1941.. 
1940,1942.. 
1941,1942.. 
1941, 1942.. 
1940,1942. 
1941,1942. 
1941, 1942. 


1937,1938,1940.. 

1937,1938,1941.. 

1937,1938,1942.. 

1937,1939,1940.. 

1937,1939,1941.. 

1937, 1939, 1942.. 

1937.1940,1941.. 

1937,1940,1942.. 

1937,1941,1942.. 

1938,1939,1941.. 

1938,1939,1942.. 

193.8,1940,1941.. 

1938, 1940, 1942  . 

1938, 1941, 1942  . 

1939, 1940, 1942 

1939, 1941, 1942 


1937. 1939. 

1937. 1940. 
1937,1941. 
i937, 1942. 

1938. 1940. 

1938. 1941. 

1938. 1942. 
1939,1941. 
1939, 1942. 
1940,1942: 


590,  659   278, 293 


191, 147 
15,660 
21,  950 
29,  375 
61,801 
77,  570 

16,  026 
11, 820 
9,361 

11,  968 
26,  743 

2,774 
2,404 
3,920 
3.064 
3,967 
6,060 

5,368 
6,983 
6,189 

12,  437 

3,451 
4,262 
5,200 
8,284 

1,038 

2,345 

961 

405 

3,340 

1,368 

414 

967 

4,607 

812 

'   1, 472 

1,831 

1,085 

790 

2,638 

1,410 

233 

445 

886 

410 

4,340 

402 

890 

465 

215 

1,664 

1,413 

3,086 

•  1,553 

1.119 

1,144 

3, 627 

676 

500 

1,237 

878 

1,774 

2,  735 


184,  336 
12, 107 
14,  958 
12,  845 

8,196 

(.') 

13,017 
7,126 
1,350 
132 
(') 

1,289 
368 
962 
17 
146 
206 

(=) 
(=) 
(=) 
f=) 

2,253 
2,260 
3,250 
6,140 

206 
649 
174 

28 
946 
403 

H 
139 
1,912 
1,57 
337 
682 

SI 

se 

70 


SS 

7 

38S 

7 

19 

SS 

1 

186 

121 

667 

II 
1 
S 

10 
I 
£ 

i 
1 

9 

u 


30,956   281,311 


.393,262   205,890 


22,842  I  164,530  '  107,297 


72,403 


2.296 
1,493 
3,395 
7,073 
6,590 
(}) 

175 
(=) 
(?) 


(?) 

440 


(=) 
C=) 
328 

(■) 
(-') 
(=) 
(?) 

IS 

384 

891 

1,178 

(') 
(') 


134 
S3 

262 

1,624 

38 

240 

557 

('-) 
(=) 
(=) 
(=) 

(=) 

65 

n 

1,293 

(=) 

(=) 

IS 

S 

312 

73 

577 

(=) 
« 
P) 
(=) 
(') 
(') 
C-) 
(2) 
(=) 


4,516 
1,960 
3,597 

8,867 
37,016 
77,  570 

2,834 
4,694 
8,011 
11,836 
26,  743 

1,331 
2,036 
2,528 
3,047 
3,821 
5,627 

5,368 
5,983 
6,189 
12, 437 

1,170 

1,618 

1,059 

966 

832 

1,696 

736 

368 

1,796 

831 

350 

566 

1,071 

617 

895 

592 

1,053 

764 

2,468 

1,312 

228 

443 

768 

392 

2,659 

395 

871 

415 

212 

1,067 

1,219 

1,952 


147, 767 
10, 173 
14,668 
19, 400 
32,  593 
40,  017 

9,858 
7,086 
4,746 
6,336 
16,  073 

1,724 
1,370 
2,386 
1,614 
2,345 
3,764 

2,893 
3.474 
3,607 
7,330 

2,327 
3,109 
4,106 
6,661 

634 

1,471 

631 

283 

2,493 

949 

296 

787 

3,688 

604 

1,048 

1,365 

689 
502 

1,651 
964 
170 
319 
634 
299 

3,291 
250 
556 
331 
138 

1,106 
836 

2,271 


1,532 

980 

1,118 

786 

1,136 

770 

3,617 

2,416 

576 

380 

498 

322 

1,236 

735 

877 

691 

1,765 

1.169 

2,677 

1.639 

143,  479 
7,894 
9,952 
8,244 
6,012 
(-) 

8,120 

4,238 

640 

52 

(=) 

806 
200 


109 
143 

(=) 
(=) 
(=) 
C-) 

1,664 
1,686 
2,637 
5,077 

112 
415 
123 

SS 
739 
306 

SO 

113 

1,578 

92 
213 
499 

17 
16 
4S 
7i 
i 
S 
46 

301 

i 

7 

« 

1 

124 

5S 

378 

18 
1 
7 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1,608 
1,  062 
2.392 
5.  679 
4.786 
(=) 

101 

C-) 

(=) 
(=) 
(') 


(■) 

2. 
(') 
(=) 


(=) 
(?) 
(?) 
(=) 

19 
308 
717 
909 

(=) 

(=) 

37 

7 

486 

87 

18 

235 

1,317 

W 

197 

445 

(') 

(')  • 

(?) 

P) 

C-) 

C-) 
i7 
10 

1.041 

(') 
16 

9 

257 
51 
477 

(') 
(=) 
(=) 
(=) 
(») 
(') 
(=) 
(') 


2,680 

43,  380 

40, 857 

687 

1,217 

5,387 

4,213 

431 

2,224 

7,382 

5,006 

1,003 

5,677 

9,975 

4,601 

2,094 

22,  796 

19,  208 

3,184 

1,805 

40,  017 

37,653 

<=) 

(-r 

1.637 

6,168 

4,897 

">, 

2,  84S 

4,734 

2,888 

(?) 

4,106 

4,616 

710 

f?) 

6,283 

5,633 

80 

(?) 

16,  073 

9,670 

(=) 

(?) 

816 

1,050 

483 

SS 

1,170 

1,034 

168 

(?) 

1,634 

1,634 

354 

186 

1,605 

1,460 

8 

(=) 

2,236 

1,622 

S7 

(?) 

3,407 

2,296 

OS 

114 

2,893 

2,475 

(') 

« 

3,474 

2,509 

(') 

(=) 

3,607 

2,582 

(2) 

(2) 

7,330 

5,107 

(=) 

(=) 

744 

1,124 

689 

9 

1.115 

1,153 

574 

76 

762 

1,094 

613 

174 

675 

1,623 

1,063 

269 

522 

404 

94 

(') 

1,066 

874 

234 

(=) 

471 

330 

61 

li 

253 

122 

6 

S 

1,268 

847 

207 

112 

657 

419 

9S 

47 

247 

119 

11 

5 

439 

ISO 

S6 

S7 

788 

924 

334 

307 

386 

308 

65 

IS 

608 

424 

94 

43 

421 

466 

183 

112 

672 

396 

15 

C=) 

486 

288 

10 

(>) 

1,609 

887 

SS 

(-) 

890 

446 

S4 

(■) 

166 

63 

1 

n 

317 

126 

0 

(') 

641 

262 

7 

18 

285 

111 

S 

1 

1,949 

1,049 

St 

252 

246 

152 

S 

(') 

548 

335 

IS 

(=) 

291 

134 

8 

2 

135 

77 

0 

0 

725 

458 

61 

65 

727 

577 

63 

IS 

1,416 

815 

179 

100 

962 

573 

3 

(=) 

784 

334 

0 

(=) 

763 

374 

« 

2,407 

1,211 

m 

379 

196 

(') 

321 

178 

(') 

734 

502 

« 

590 

287 

(') 

1,161 

605 

CT 

1.594 

1,096 

s 

110.781 


1,8.36 
743 
1,373 
3,280 
14.219 
37,  563 

1,197 
1,846 
3,905 
5,553 
9,670 

515 

866 

994 

1,442 

1,685 

2,120 

2,475 
2,509 
2,582 
5,107 

426 
503 
307 
291 

310 
540 
265 
115 
628 
274 
103 
127 
283 
231 
287 
171 

381 
278 
859 
422 

6S 
126 
227 
107 
710 
149 
323 
124 

77 
342 
492 
536 

570 
334 
373 
1,210 
196 

501 

287 

60! 

1.083 


'  See  table  81,  footnote  1. 


^  Inapplicable  imder  provisions  of  Social  Security  Act. 
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Table  85. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sample  (i  percent)  of  workers  with  wage  credits  at  some  time  in  1937-42,  by  insurance 
status  J anuary  1,  1943,  number  of  year^  with  wage  credits,  sex,  and  cumulative  wage  credits  in  1937-42  ' 

[Figures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 


Insurance  status,  number  of  years 
with  wage  credits,  and  sex 

Cumulative  wage 

credits 

Total 

$1-99 

$100-199 

$200-399 

$400-599 

$600-899 

$900-1,199 

$1, 200- 
1,799 

$1,800- 
2,399 

$2,400- 
3,599 

$3, 600- 
4,799 

$4,800- 
7,199 

$7,200 
and  over 

Total,  l-percent  sample 

690,  659 

81,  348 

36,  971 

47,  703 

32,454 

36, 163 

28,370 

43, 904 

33,264 

51, 161 

39, 141 

56, 139 

103,941 

133, 290 
92,  003 
65,  232 
68, 104 
52,  783 

191,  147 

65,  374 

12,  673 

2,640 

698 

131 

SS 

21,  476 

10,  223 

3,665 

1,188 

317 

112 

21,  099 
15,  312 
6,877 
2,939 
1,089 
387 

10,  228 
10,  872 
6,101 
3,253 
1,443 
567 

7,484 
12,  366 
7,859 
4,792 
2,484 
1,178 

3,356 
8,992 
6,865 
4,713 
2,868 
1,676 

2,713 
10, 898 
10,  827 
8,981 
6,167 
4,318 

828 
4,960 
7,368 
7,732 
6,  618 
5,768 

716 
4,017 
7,287 
10,  686 
11,728 
16,727 

10 
1,270 
3,036 
5,340 
7,912 
21,  573 

S 
510 
2,009 
4,179 
8,115 
41,  321 

1 

10 

718 

1,703 

3,911 

6  years 

97,  698 

278,  293 

« 

P) 

11 

427 

3,109 

6,318 

18,026 

19,  732 

38,  627 

34,714 

63,  826 

103, 603 

8,765 

17, 118 

29,  047 

39,  027 

184,  336 

P) 
« 
<}) 
P) 
P) 

W 
W 
(') 
(') 

6 
S 
2 
0 
0 

133 
171 
88 
29 
6 

783 
1,058 
760 
385 
123 

1,634 

1,881 

1,512 

899 

392 

3,379 
4,518 
4,351 
3,248 
2,530 

1,502 
3,465 
4,897 
4,933 
4,935 

1,053 
3,298 
7,816 
10,  232 
16, 128 

231 

1,284 

4,327 

7,476 

21,  396 

iS 

924 

3,666 

7,938 

41,  256 

1 

516 

1,629 

3,887 

6  years 

97,  570 

30,  966 

(?) 

« 

10 

189 

1,602 

3,198 

7,687 

6,967 

7,156 

3,312 

1,749 

185 

6,962 
10, 464 
7,085 
4,149 
2,296 

(?) 
(?) 
(') 

m 
h 

(') 
(=) 
{') 
(.') 

6 
i 
0 
0 
0 

82 
76 

1 

1 

424 
565 
312 
136 
76 

791 
986 
670 
476 
276 

1,715 
2,243 
1,717 
1,162 
860 

1,322 

1,874 

1,387 

900 

484 

1,528 

2,463 

1,779 

996 

390 

787 
1,278 
769 
325 
153 

307 
850 
393 
150 
i9 

P) 

135 

S4 

9 

6  years . 

7 

281,311 

81,348 

36,971 

47,682 

31,838 

31,  552 

18,854 

18, 191 

7,665 

5,478 

1,116 

664 

153 

133,  290 
76,  276 
37,  650 
19,  972 
9,607 
4,616 

65,  374 

12,  673 

2,640 

598 

131 

SS 

21,476 

10,  223 

3,656 

1,188 

317 

112 

21,  099 
15,  300 
6,870 
2,937 
1,089 
387 

10,228 
10,  657 
6,854 
3,141 
1,408 
650 

7,484 
11, 159 
6.246 
3,720 
1,963 
980 

3,356 
6,567 
3,998 
2,531 
1,494 
908 

2,713 
6,804 
4,066 
2,913 
1,767 
928 

828 

2,136 

2,019 

1,448 

786 

349 

716 

1,436 

1,526 

1,091 

600 

209 

10 
252 
474 
244 
111 

Si 

6 
160 
236 
121 
S7 
16 

/ 

9 

67 

40 

16 

6  years 

21 

393,  262 

42,967 

19,  513 

26,464 

18,  594 

21,423 

17, 194 

27,071 

21,  077 

33,  767 

26,087 

42,502 

96,603 

205, 890 

(") 

(.') 

7 

233 

1,664 

3,208 

9,278 

10,483 

22,  672 

21,871 

40,272 

96,302 

6,381 
10,  784 
19,268 
26,  978 
143,479 

8 

m 
(') 
(.') 

i 
1 
B 
0 
0 

61 
96 
67 
16 
i 

397 
557 
438 
205 
67 

743 
971 
795 
486 
213 

1,759 
2,356 
2,214 
1,684 
1,266 

1,167 
1,920 
2,483 
2,494 
2,429 

993 
2,479 
4,794 
5,985 
8,321 

227 
1,066 
3,486 
5,431 
11,661 

S9 

836 

3,428 

6,975 

28,994 

/ 

604 

1,571 

3,702 

6  years --- -- 

90,  524 

22,842 

(.') 

P) 

7 

67 

649 

1,630 

4,490 

4,606 

6,407 

3,217 

1,713 

167 

6,035 
7,734 
5,349 
3,116 
1.608 

8 

(.') 

P) 
P) 
P) 
h 
p) 

6 
« 
0 
0 
0 

22 

21 

12 

2 

0 

176 
225 
140 
68 
iO 

336 
615 
386 
258 
136 

941 

1,320 

1,011 

711 

607 

1,066 

1,366 

1,036 

693 

356 

1,420 

2,124 

1,593 

907 

363 

773 
1,219 
754 
318 
153 

297 
830 
388 
150 
48 

P) 

122 

SO 

9 

6  years 

6 

164,  530 

42,  967 

19,  613 

26,460 

18,304 

19, 110 

12,  356 

13,  303 

6,089 

4,788 

999 

517 

134 

73,  394 
46,022 
23,  390 
12,  904 
6,140 
2,680 

34,  398 

6,736 

1,430 

312 

re 

16 

11,  046 

5,677 

2,010 

658 

166 

67 

11,  266 
8,791 
3,963 
1,672 
592 
166 

5,682 
6,200 
3,489 
1,864 
774 
295 

4,669 
6,633 
3,837 
2,283 
1,177 
611 

2,606 
4,185 
2,673 
1,628 
955 
609 

2,343 
4,323 
2,788 
2,037 
1,208 
604 

791 

1,872 

1,429 

1,114 

599 

284 

678 
1,320 
1,191 
956 
456 
187 

10 
234 
405 
226 
101 

2S 

6 
143 
216 
118 
2S 
IS 

/ 

8 

60 

S6 

14 

6  years 

15 

197,  297 

38,381 

17,458 

21,239 

13,  860 

14,  740 

11, 176 

16,  833 

12, 187 

17,394 

13,064 

13,  637 

7,338 

72,  403 

W 

P) 

•4 

194 

1,445 

3,110 

8,748 

9,249 

15,955 

12,843 

13,554 

7,301 

3,384 
6,334 
9,779 
12, 049 
40,867 

P) 
(') 
W 

(") 
P) 
(?) 
(?) 
P) 

2 
2 
0 
0 
0 

72 
76 
SI 
IS 
2 

386 
601 
322 
180 
66 

891 
910 
717 
413 
179 

1,620 
2,163 
2,137 
1,664 
1,264 

345 
1,646 
2,414 
2,439 
2,606 

60 

819 

3,022 

4,247 

7,807 

4 

218 

841 

2,045 

9,735 

4 

SS 

237 

963 

12,  262 

0 

IS 

68 

185 

6  years 

7,046 

8,113 

(') 

P) 

s 

132 

853 

1,568 

3,197 

1,462 

749 

95 

S6 

IS 

1,927 
2,730 
1,736 
1,033 
687 

(4 

P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 

1 

2 
0 
0 
0 

60 

66 

12 

i 

1 

248 
330 
172 
68 
S6 

466 
471 
284 
217 
140 

774 
923 
706 
441 
363 

266 
618 
352 
207 
129 

108 
339 
186 
89 

27 

U 
69 
15 
7 
0 

10 
SO 
6 
0 
I 

P) 

IS 

4 

0 

1 

Uninsured --- - 

116,  781 

38, 381 

17,458 

21,232 

13,  534 

12,  442 

6,498 

4,888 

1,476 

690 

116 

47 

19 

69,896 

30,254 

14,  260 

7,068 

3,467 

1,836 

30,976 

6,837 

1,210 

286 

16 

16 

10,431 

4,646 

1,645 

630 

161 

56 

9,833 
6,609 
2,907 
1,266 
497 
221 

4,546 
4,457 
2,365 
1,277 
634 
255 

2,815 
4,626 
2,409 
1,437 
786 
469 

860 
2,382 
1,425 
903 
639 
399 

370 

1,481 

1,278 

876 

659 

.  324 

S7 
264 
690 
334 
186 

65 

SS 
116 
335 
135 

u 

22 

0 
18 
69 
IS 
10 

I 

0 
17 
20 
S 
4 
S 

0 

1 

7 

4 

1 

6 

1  See  table  81,  footnote  1. 


'  Inapplicable  under  provisions  of  Social  Security  Act. 
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Table  86. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sample  {1  percent)  of  workers  with  wage  credits  at  some  time  in  19i7-42,  by  selected  pattern 
of  years  with  wage  credits,  sex,  race,  and  cumulative  wage  credits  in  1937-42  ' 


[Fipures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 


Pattern  of  years  with  wage  credits,  sex, 
and  race 


Male 

1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942. 

1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942 

1939,  1940,  1941,  1942 

1940,  1941,  1942 

1941,  1942 

1942 

1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941 

1937,  1938,  1939,  1940 

1937,  1938,  1939 

1937,1938 

1937 

1938,  1939.  1940,  1941 

1938,  1939,  1940... 

1939,  1940,  1941 

1938,  1939 

1939,  1940 

1940,  1941 

All  other  5- year  patterns 

All  other  4-year  patterns 

All  other  3-ycar  patterns 

All  other  2-year  patterns 

All  other  1-year  patterns 

Female.- 

1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942. 

1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942 

1939,1940,1941,1942 

1940,  1941,  1942 

1941,  1942 

1942 

1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941 

1937,1938,1939,1940. 

1937,1938,1939 

1937,  1938.. 

1937 

1938,  1939,  1940,  1941 

1938,1939,1940 

1939,  1940,  1941 

1938,  1939.. :. 

1939,  1940. 

1940,1941 

All  other  6-year  patterns 

All  other  4-year  patterns 

All  other  3-year  patterns 

All  other  2-year  patterns 

All  other  1-year  patterns 

Negro  male. 

1937, 1938,  1939,  1940,  1941, 1942. 

1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942. 

1939,  1940,  1941,  1942 

1940,  1941,  1942 

1941,  1942 

1942 

All  other  5-year  patterns.. 

All  other  4-year  patterns 

All  other  3-year  patterns 

All  other  2-year  patterns 

All  other  1-year  patterns 

Negro  female.-^ 

1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942. 

1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942 

1939,  1940,  1941,  1942 

1940,  1941,  1942 

1941,1942 

1942 

All  other  5-year  patterns 

All  other  4-year  patterns 

All  other  3-year  patterns 

All  other  2-year  patterns 

All  other  1-year  patterns 


197, 297 


Cumulative  wage  credits 


Total 


393, 262 


147,  767 
10, 173 
14,668 
19,  399 
32,  693 
40,  017 

9,858 
7,086 
4,747 
6,335 
16,  073 

1,724 
1,370 
2,386 
1,614 
2,345 
3,764 

18,  203 
14, 143 
14,006 
9,787 
17,304 


43,380 
6,387 
7,382 
9,976 
19,208 
37,  563 

6,168 
4,734 
4,616 
6.633 
9,670 

1,050 
1,034 
1,634 
1,450 
1,622 
2,296 

4,994 
6,417 
6,166 
5,356 
12,  673 


39,608 


9,898 
1,307 
1,691 
2,176 
3,972 
5,183 

2,352 
2,644 
2,745 
3,141 
4,599 


12,  009 


1,430 
251 
271 
431 
990 

3,647 


622 

722 

1,264 

2,172 


$1-99 


42, 967 


16 

IS 

6S 

262 

1,956 

13,616 

17 

Bi 

259 

871 

9,261 

SS 
122 
144 
630 
683 
700 

S5 

163 

643 

2,096 

11,631 


38,381 


16 
IS 
i& 
197 
1,728 
16,022 

IB 

81 

273 

935 

5,273 

S6 
99 
120 
626 
472 
627 


121 

621 

1,650 

9,681 


7,632 


S 

s 
ei 

6S 

425 

2,269 

IS 

61 

249 

1,009 

3,516 


4,443 


S 

0 

S 

SS 

162 

1,901 

8 

SO 

99 

487 

1,728 


:$100-I99 


19,  613 


B7 
4B 
120 
468 
2,235 
6,497 

BO 
143 
273 
629 


Bl 
147 
159 
329 
367 
651 

71 

344 

973 

1,466 

2,618 


17,458 


BB 
Bl 
116 
393 
1,914 
7,174 

47 
111 
297 
660 
1,636 

iS 
131 
154 
286 
329 
416 

5S 

262 

670 

1,051 

1,721 


$200-399  $400-599 


26,464 


166 

161 

380 

1,114 

4,419 

7,581 

166 
325 
484 
882 
1,882 

123 

238 
375 
312 
479 
786 

276 

846 

1,765 

1,922 

1,803 


21,  239 


3,229 


li 
IB 
19 
106 
480 
977 

S9 
130 
308 
589 
563 


1,762 


7 
7 
11 
SS 
171 
781 

IS 
iS 
123 
264 
293 


221 
140 
310 
846 
3,109 
7,462 

150 
255 
490 


123 
196 
256 
319 
356 
610 

207 

677 

1,124 

1,236 

936 


4,325 


Bl 
46 
117 
270 
767 
,018 

128 
322 
667 
706 
334 


S8 

n 

SS 

se 

217 
686 

S8 
94 
194 
311 
116 


18,  694 


299 

207 

486 

1,153 

3,571 

4,050 

220 
343 
403 
616 
972 

170 
166 
290 
162 
256 
521 

365 

934 

1,693 

1,168 

660 


$600-899 


21,423 


618 

395 

767 

1,699 

4,619 

3,421 

376 
636 
526 
716 
865 

246 
210 
354 
128 
260 
481 

679 
1,313 
1,830 
1,112 

383 


13,  860 


258 
179 
381 
806 
2,621 
3,611 

207 
265 
443 
693 
722 

110 
161 
204 
141 
188 
302 

265 
564 
892 
644 
213 


2,875 


100 
68 
123 
270 
538 
413 

166 
334 
422 
333 
108 


SO 
21 
S7 
61 
166 
173 

4S 
64 
107 
109 
S6 


14,  740 


560 

292 

599 

1,244 

3,307 

2,228 

308 
376 
544 
812 
610 

129 
159 
269 
105 
168 
244 

434 

827 

1,034 

624 

77 


193 
122 
183 
338 
620 
294 

255 
403 
399 
266 


70 
SB 
S8 
84 
166 
86 

70 
91 


$900- 
1,199 


17, 194 


858 

480 

883 

1,720 

3,517 

1,904 

452 
492 
394 
577 
457 

192 
156 
279 
69 
168 
265 

767 

1,242 

1,610 

667 

146 


11, 176 


718 
356 
633 
1,199 
2,674 
705 

348 
408 
627 
633 
121 

146 
121 
208 
S9 
71 


465 
717 
761 
220 

S4 


2,415 


282 
129 
206 
282 
420 
126 

246 
311 
278 
119 
16 


473 


$1,200- 
1,799 


27,  071 


2,377 
1,081 
1,812 
3,106 
4,926 
1,806 

964 
926 
648 
912 
439 

314 
159 
390 
Bl 
129 
266 

1,668 

2,211 

2,160 

749 


$1,800- 
2,399 


21,077 


3,068 
1,105 
1,816 
2.593 
3,120 
663 


606 

492 

■    112 

244 
87 

203 
17 
SI 
91 

1,693 

1,764 

1,316 

324 

se 


16,833  1  12,187 


1,941 
833 
1,630 
2,364 
2,981 
312 

851 
832 
885 
655 


243 
113 

227 
So 


72 


1,114 
775 
114 
10 


3,472 


786 
277 
322 
390 
398 


431 

417 

283 

9S 

7 


658 


214 
47 
78 
67 
SI 
4 


2,700 

948 

1,506 

1,666 

664 

937 
814 
606 
161 


114 
4B 
7S 


16 

947 

666 

266 

11 

6 


225 
222 
196 
197 
IS 

344 
213 
130 
SS 
1 


381 


205 
SS 

rt 

IS 
4 
1 

60 
SB 
IS 
0 
0 


$2,400-    $3,000- 


3,699 


33,  707 


8,871 
2,167 
3,300 
3,878 
2,989 
489 

2,019 

1,264 

COO 

391 

152 

223 

S2 
129 
17 
SS 
08 

3,162 

2,566 

1,436 

236 

S7 


17,  394 


7,856 

1,646 

1,769 

925 

173 

2S 

1,616 

1,072 

413 

86 

10 

84 

n 

S4 
s 
s 

16 

1,118 

428 

114 

6 


3,682 


2,046 
260 
249 
202 
108 
4 

405 
222 


359 


4,799 


26, 087 


11,837 
1,626 
2,202 
1,763 
1,024 
« 

1,688 

826 

324 

134 

9 

67 
S3 
SS 
B 
IB 
IS 

2,536 

1,371 

547 

S3 

1 


$4,800- 
7,199 


42,  502 


13,054 


9,736 
666 
388 
224 
SI 
(') 

1,003 

357 

103 

IS 

0 

17 
S 
6 
0 
0 
1 

393 

112 

11 

0 

0 


29,055 

1,883 

1,899 

1,405 

317 

m 

1,829 

874 

225 

109 

S 

48 
8 

24 
S 

IS 

SS 

3,436 

1,113 

219 

IS 

S 


13,637 


12,266 
224 


(>) 

672 
134 
26 
IS 
0 

6 
0 
1 
S 
0 
1 

171 

2S 

7 

1 

0 


$7,200- 
11,999 


62, 787 


57,  536  I 
838  I 
686 
648 

h 

878 
444 


IS 
S 
B 
I 
1 

1,440 

265 

24 

1 

0 


6,318 


2,311       2,420 


1,776 
105 
76 
47 
19 
C>) 

173 

92 

24 

0 

0 


322 


312 
S 
0 
0 
0 
(') 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2,142 

48 

SS 

IS 

0 

(') 

141 

« 

4 

0 

0 


119 


116 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(') 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


6,064 
SS 
to 
17 

W 

(') 

101 

So 

10 

J 

0 

1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
(') 

SI 
6 
1 
0 
0 


1,563 


1,621 
9 
6 
0 

W 

(') 

S2 
4 
1 
0 
0 


(■) 


'  See  table  81,  footnote  1. 


'  Inapplicable  under  provisions  of  Social  Security  .\ct. 
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Table  87. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Sample  {l  percent)  of  workers  with  wage 
credits  at  some  time  in  1957-42,  hy  insurance  status  January  I,  1943,  number  of  quarters 
of  coverage,  sex,  and  race  ^ 

[Figures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable 

sampling  error] 


Insurance  status  and  number 
of  quarters  of  coverage 


Total 


K  egro 


Total 


Male 


Total,  1-percent  sample.  _  - 1       590,  559 


393,  262 


Fully  insured... 

6  quarters—. 

7  quarters.-, 
S  quarters.. 

9  quarters.. 

10  quarters., 

11  quarters.. 

12  quarters,. 

13  quarters.. 

14  quarters.. 

15  quarters. 

16  quarters.. 

17  quarters.. 

18  quarters.. 

19  quarters.. 

20  quarters.. 

21  quarters.. 

22  quarters.. 

23  quarters.. 

24  quarters.. 


Currently  insured  only. 

6  quarters 

7  quarters 

8  quarters 

9  quarters 

10  quarters 

11  quarters 


Uninsured 

0  quarters.. 

1  quarter... 

2  quarters,. 

3  quarters.. 

4  quarters— . 

5  quarters. - 

6  quarters... 

7  quarters... 

8  quarters.. 

9  quarters... 

10  quarters.. 

11  quarters. 


27S,  293 
9,385 
7,714 
6.379 
6,304 
5,  650 
4.754 
12.  639 


11,412 

10,  96n 

10,  237 

10,  929 

10,  195 

10,012 

10,  063 

11,  367 

12,  367 

16.  018 

19,  804 

92, 106 

30,  965 

5,670 

6,891 

5.413 

4,924 

4,  ,'i99 

4,458 

281,311 

68,  659 

57,  387 

45,  396 

31,  .W 

27,  481 

23.322 

7,324 

6,696 

4,692 

3,882 

3,198 

2,766 

205,  890 
5,918 
4,936 
4,103 
3,891 
3,  615 
3,097 
8,  653 
7,716 
7,626 
7,061 
7,860 
7,197 
7, 156 
7,229 
8,324 
9,180 
12,128 
15,  140 
75,  255 

22, 842 
3,979 
4,321 
4,066 
3,684 
3,440 
3,352 

164,  530 
36,  409 
31,  034 
27,  317 
19,  604 
17,721 
15,131 
4,642 
3,630 
3,001 
2,404 
1,957 
1,680 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


197.  297 


61,517 


9,608 


72,  403 
3,467 
2.77S 
2,276 
2,413 

2,  035 
1.657 
4,086 
3,697 
3,443 

3,  176 
3,069 
2,998 
2,856 
2,824 
3.043 
.3,  187 
3,890 
4,658 

10.830 

8,  113 
1,691 
1,570 
1,347 
1,240 
1,  1.59 
1.106 

116,781 
32,  250 
26,  353 
18,  079 
11,904 
9,760 
S,  191 
2.682 
2,066 
1,691 
1,478 
1,241 
1,086 


15,  131 
538 
453 
356 
333 
283 
227 
897 
832 
783 
701 
712 
705 

■  687 
680 
694 
749 
979 

1,090 

3,432 

3,474 
694 
679 
567 
548 
495 
491 

32,  912 

10,  490 

6,987 

4,831 

3,303 

2,693 

2,167 

736 

537 

434 

327 

278 

239 


13,  260 
479 
416 
311 
295 
260 
202 
769 
709 
682 
610 
613 
625 
694 
576 
605 
645 
839 
943 

3,098 

2,954 


505 
456 
426 
418 

23,294 

6.658 

4,552 

3,  550 

2,588 

2,116 

1,787 

588 

430 

364 

246 

228 

189 


,871 

B9 

SS 

P 

S8 

SS 

SS 

128 

123 

101 

91 

99 

80 


104 
140 
147 
334 

620 
133 
90 

es 

92 
70 
7S 

9,618 

3,832 

2,  435 

1,281 

715 

478 

370 

148 

107 

70 

82 

60 

SO 


'  See  table  81,  footnote  1. 


Table  88. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Deceased  workers  on  whose  wages  claims 
Jor  monthly  benefits  or  lump-sum  payments  ivere  awarded,  by  sex  of  worker  and  family 
classification  of  beneficiaries,  1943  ' 

[Data  corrected  to  May  10,  1944:  figures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  in  sample  and  may 
be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 


Sex  and  marital  status  of  worker  and  entitle- 
ment of  widow 

Total 

Workers 
with  1 
or  more 
children 
entitled 

Workers 
with  1 
or  both 
parents 
entitled 

Workers  with  no  chil- 
dren  or   parents  en- 
titled 

With 
widow 

only 
entitled 

With 
lump-sum 
payment 
awarded 

Total--    .. 

182, 320 

44,  201 

1,043 

14, 891 

122, 186 

Male,  total 

166, 738 

14,  492 

34,  331 

70,  742 
47, 173 

15,  582 

43,  4.50 

15 

33,917 

6.  542 

2,976 

751 

779 

14,891 

14,  477 
UU 

107,  618 

Married: 
Widow  entitled  to  widow's  benefits _. 

Widow  entitled  to  widow's  current  bene- 
fits   - --- - 

Widow  not  entitled  to  widow's  or  widow's 
current  benefits - 

64,  200 

Other  2..- -.- 

779 

Female,  total -- 

14  567 

1  Based  partly  on  20-percent  sample  of  workers  on 
whose  wages  claims  for  monthly  benefits  or  lump- 
sum payments  were  awarded.  Survivor  benefits 
relate  to  initial  entitlements  only. 

2  Widows  of  deceased  primary  beneficiaries  having 


1  or  more  children  entitled  to  child's  benefits  prior 
to  death  of  primary  beneficiary. 

3  Single,  widowed,  divorced,  and  unknown  marital 
status. 


Table  89. — Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance: Monthly  benefits  awarded,  by  type 
of  beneficiary  and  type  of  entitlement, 
1945  1 

[Data  corrected  to  May  10,  1944;  figures  in  italics 
represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  in  sample 
and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  prob- 
able sampling  error] 


Type  of  beneficiary 


Total 

Primary  beneficiary 

Wife 

Child  of  primary  bene- 
ficiary  

Child  of  deceased  worker. 

Widow  aged  66  or  over--. 

Widow  with  1  or  more 
child  beneficiaries  in 
her  care 

Parent 


Total 


262,865    244,707 


Ini-  I  Subse- 

tially  quently 

en-  en- 
titled titled 


89, 070     89, 070 
31,916      21,891 


3,652 
SI,  967 
19, 576 


35, 420 
1,264 


3,567 
80,234 
14, 492 


34,  331 
1,122 


18,158- 


10,02» 

ES 
1,73S 
5,084' 


i#- 


'  Distribution  by  type  of  entitlement  based  on 
20-percent  sample  of  workers  on  whose  wages  claims 
for  monthly  benefits  or  lump-sum  pa>-ments  were 
awarded. 


Table  90. — Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance: Workers  on  whose  wages  claims  for 
primary  benefits  were  awarded,  by  sex  of 
worker  and  family  classification  of 
beneficiaries,  1943  ' 

[Data  corrected  to  May  10,  1944:  figures  in  italics 
represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  in  sample 
and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable 
sampling  error] 


Sex  and  marital  status  of 

worker  and  entitlement 

of  wife 

Total 
workers 

Workers 
with  1 
or  more 
children 
entitled 

Workers 
with  no 
children 
entitled 

Total 

89,070 

2,663 

86,407 

Male,  total 

76,779 

21, 891 

33,490 
21, 398 
12,291 

2,663 

10 

2,361 

I9i 
0 

74, 116 

21,871 

31, 139 
21,106 

Married: 
Wife  entitled  to  wife's 
benefits 

Wife  not  entitled  to 

wife's  benefits 

Others    ... 

Female,  total 

12,291 

>  Based  partly  on  20-percent  sample  of  workers  on 
whose  wages  claims  for  primary  benefits  were 
awarded.  Supplementary  benefits  relate  to  initial 
entitlements  only. 

2  Single,  widowed,[divorced,  and  unknown  marital 
status. 


Table  91. — Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance: Number  of  workers  fully  itisured 
and  currently  insured  only,  at  beginning 
of  each  year,  1940-44  ' 


[In  millions;  data  corrected  to  June  6, 1944] 

Insured  workers 

Year 

Total 

FuUy 
insured 

Currently 

insiu-ed 

only 

1940 

22.9 
24.9 
27.6 
31.3 
34.8 

22.9 
24  2 
25.8 
28.1 
29.8 

1941 

0.7 

1942 

1.S 

1943...     -'- 

3.2 

1944 

j            5.0 

'  Estimated. 
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(Continued  from  page  111) 
of  nonentitled  workers  are  actuarially 
calculated. 

Entitled  Workers 

The  figures  for  surviving  entitled 
workers  at  the  end  of  the  year  differ 
from  those  for  benefits  in  force  (tables 
99  and  104) ,  since  the  latter  do  not 


take  into  account  either  entitlements 
or  deaths  in  a  current  year  which  are 
not  processed  as  awards  or  termina- 
tions, respectively,  until  a  subsequent 
year.  Since  the  data  for  primary  ben- 
efit entitlements  in  table  95  above 
are  on  a  year-of-entitlement  basis, 
they  do  not  agree  with  the  data  for 
primary    benefit    awards    shown    in 


Table  92. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers  on  whose  usages  claims  Jor  monthly 
benefits  were  awarded,  beneficiaries  represented,  and  monthly  amount  of  benefits,  by 
sex  of  worker  and  family  classification  of  beneficiaries,  1943  ' 

■(Data  corrected  to  May  10. 1944:  fiinires  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  in  sample  and  may 
be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error] 


Characteristics  of  worker  and  family 
classification  of  beneficiaries 

Number  of 
workers 

Number  of 
beneficiaries 

Monthly 
amount  of 
benefits  2 

Average 

primary 

benefit  per 

worker 

Average 

monthly 

amount  per 

family 

All  workers  or  beneficiaries 

149,  205 

244,  707 

.$4,  605, 935 

.$25. 19 

$30.  20 

"Workers  entitled  to  primary  benefits,  and 
their  dependents: 
Male  worker; 
Worker  only 

52.  245 

21,871 

2,&43 

«0 

12,291 
0 

14,  891 

33,  932 

9,518 

779 

751 
164 

52,  245 

43,  742 

6,190 

SO 

12,291 
0 

14,  881 
90,  031 

1,  304,  900 

853,  210 

104,  158 

1,01s 

245,  310 
0 

295,  063 
1  407  4nfi 

24.98 
26.02 
23.80 

es.  so 

19.96 
0 

26.32 
27.22 
23.12 
26.  58 

17.20 
U.7T 

24  98 

39.01 

Worker  and  1  or  more  children 

s  39.  41 
60.60 

Female  worker: 

19.96 

Worker  and  1  or  more  children 

Survivors  of  deceased  workers: 
Male  worker; 

0 
19.81 

Widow  and  1  or  more  children- 

*  41  48 

23,  018           209.  fi72 

5  2S.  33 

Either  or  both  parents  .- 

843 

1,117 
1179 

11,404 

10,  189 
3,  W 

14  72 

Female  worker: 
1  or  more  children 

Either  or  both  parents 

!  13.57 
IS.U 

'  Based  partly  on  20-percent  sample  of  workers  on 
whose  wages  claims  for  monthly  benefits  or  Imnp- 
sum  payments  were  awarded,  tfupplemenlary  and 
survivor  benefits  relate  to  initial  entitlements  only. 

•  Monthly  amount  awarded  to  all  beneficiaries 
without  adjustment  for  deductions. 


^  Average  amount  per  family  varied  according  to 
number  of  children  entitled. 

^  Average  amount  per  family  was  $34.41  for  widow 
and  1  child  entitled  to  benefits,  $47.41  for  widow  and 
2  children  entitled,  and  $50.45  for  widow  and  3  or 
more  children  entitled. 


Table  93. — Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance: Average  number  of  workers  with 
insured  status  in  1940-43,  and  number 
and  year  of  deaths  of  insured  workers 
represented  in  1940-43  survivor  awards 


[In  thousands;  data  corrected  to  June  6 

1944] 

Insured  workers 

Year 

Total,  1940-13.... 

571 

1940 

24,  200 
26,400 
29,400 
32,800 

122 

1941... 

140 

1942 

162 

1943 

147 

I  Only  first  3  digits  significant. 


Table  94. — Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance: Number  and  year  of  deaths  of 
insured  workers  represented  in  1940-43 
survivor  awards 

[In  thousands] 


Number  of  deaths 

Year  of  award 

Total, 

1940- 

43 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Total,  1940-43.. 

571.3 

122.4 

139.8 

161.8 

147.3 

1940 

94.2 
139.5 
155.3 
182.3 

94.2 

26.8 

1.2 

■2 

1941 

112.7 

26.1 

1.0 

1942 

128.0 
33.8 

1943 

147.3 

Table  96. — Old-age  atid  survivors  insurance:  Amount  of  monthly  benefits  '  and  lump-sum 
payments  certified,  by  month  of  certification  and  type  of  payment,  1943 

[In  thousands:  data  corrected  to  Feb.  9, 1944] 


Year  and  month  of  certifl- 
catiou 


Total,  1940. 

Total,  1941. 

Total,  1942. 

Total.  1943. 
1943 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Monthly  benefits 


Total 


$28. 859 
80,  595 
122.  007 
155,  019 

11,635 
11,931 
12,273 
12,  486 
12.711 

12,  774 
13.017 

13,  175 
13,413 
13,  645 

13.  860 

14,  109 


Pri- 
mary 


$18, 140 
46, 998 
68.320 
82,  778 

6,348 
6,486 
6,621 
6,696 
fi,786 
6,811 
6,976 
7,036 
7,  114 
7,211 
7,205 
7.398 


Wife's 


$2,  393 
7,037 
10,645 
13,  216 

1,004 
1,026 
1,048 
1,063 
1,080 
1,086 
1,113 
1,125 
1,143 
1,161 
1,174 
1,193 


Child's 


$4,  719 
14,  671 
23,  414 
31,  940 

2,324 
2,399 
2.488 
2.567 
2,626 
2,  636 
2,661 
2.092 
2,784 
2,859 
2,922 
2.992 


Wid- 
ow's 


$541 
2,747 
5,784 
9,721 

657 
685 
732 
755 
794 
809 
812 
837 
866 
895 
924 
955 


Wid- 
ow's 
current 


$2,  981 
8,865 
13,  399 
16,  759 

1,257 
1,290 
1,336 
1,356 
1,376 
1,382 
1,414 
1.  433 
1.  4.54 
1,466 
1,480 
1,615 


Par- 
ent's 


$85 
277 
445 
605 

45 
45 
48 
49 
49 
50 
51 
52 
52 
53 
55 
56 


Lump-sum  pay- 
ments 


Under 

1939 
amend- 
ments 2 


$8,906 
13, 149 
14,959 
17,  798 

1,391 
1,451 
1,668 
1,  631 
1,661 
1.395 
1,416 
1,414 
1.433 
1,432 
1,440 
1,466 


Under 
1935 
act ' 


$2,831 
180 


'  Pistribution  by  type  estimated.  Includes  retro- 
active payments.  Monthly  benefits  certified  do  not 
represent  annual  or  monthly  benefits  in  cmrent- 
payment  status. 

»  Payable  with  respect  to  workers  who  died  after 


December  1939,  if  no  survivor  could  be  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  for  month  in  which  worker  died. 

J  Payable  with  respect  to  workers  who  died  prior 
to  January  1940. 


Table  95. — Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance: Number  of  workers  eligible  for 
primary  benefits,  by  eligibility  status, 
1940-43 

[In  thousands;  data  corrected  to  Jime  6,  1944] 


Eligibility  status 


A.  Workers  eligible  at  beginning 

of  year 

B.  Workers    becoming    eUgible 

during  year 

C.  Workers  becoming  entitled  to 

primary  benefit  during  year. 

D.  Eligible  workers  dying  dur- 

ing year 

1.  Entitled    to    primary 

benefits. 

2.  Not   entitled   to   pri- 

mary benefits 

E .  Eligible  workers  surviving  at 

end  of  year. 

1.  Entitled    to    primary 

benefits 

2.  Not   entitled   to   pri- 

marv  benefits 


206  550   700 

362  178    177 

143  111 

18  28 

5  12 

13  16 
550 
138 

412  463'  522 


700  840 
237|  318 


840 

180 

89 

45 

24 

21 

975 

383 

592 
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tables  90  and  99.  Entitlement  to  pri- 
mary benefits  occurs  in  the  first  month 
in  which  the  worker  has  completed  all 
three  of  the  requirements:  acquiring 
fully  insured  status,  attaining  age  65, 
and  filing  application.  The  award, 
which  is  the  administrative  action  un- 
der v/hich  the  claim  is  approved  and 


the  benefit  recorded,  may  take  place 
either  in  the  month  of  entitlement  or 
later.  In  exceptional  cases,  av/ard 
may  precede  entitlement.  Table  97 
reconciles  1940-43  primary-benefit 
entitlements  by  year  of  award  and 
year  of  entitlement. 

Tables  88,  90,  and  92  relate  to  work- 


Table  98. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  benefits 
in  force,  December  31,  1943,  and  amount  of  monthly  benefits  (primary,  supplementary, 
and  survivor)  and  lump-sum  payments  certified  in  1943,  by  State  ' 

[In  thousands;  data  corrected  to  May  27, 1944] 


Benefits  in  force. 
Dee.  31, 1943 

Amount  of  payments  certified  in  1943 

State 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Total » 

Monthly  benefits  ^ 

Lump- 
sum pay- 

Primary 

Supple- 
mentary 

Survi- 
vor 

ments 
under 
1939 
amend- 
ments* 

Total 

885.4 

$16, 143 

$172,817 

$82.  778 

$14,  478 

$57, 763 

$17  798 

13  3 

.3 

2.6 

5.9 

62.7 
6.6 

16.7 
2.3 
4.2 

13.1 

13.3 
2.7 
2.0 
60.0 
24.0 
11.3 
7.5 
14.6 
10.1 
7.8 

13.0 
43.5 
37  9 
13.4 
5.1 
21.9 
2.8 
4.6 

5!  2 

39.0 

1.5 

117.  5 

16.0 
1.3 

57.5 
7.0 
8.2 

90.6 
7.8 

8.4 
1.6 
13.2 
24.9 
3.4 
3.1 
15.2 
14.1 
1.5.3 
19.7 
1.0 

191 

6 

45 

84 

1,036 

123 

326 
43 
78 

228 

181 
43 
34 
1,170 
433 
196 
128 
224 
155 
134 

229 

846 

711 

2.59 

69 

393 

62 

81 

13 

92 

780 

23 

2,302 

220 

22 

1,098 

119 

151 
1,687 

149 

111 

28 

193 

396 

69 

65 

231 

274 

249 

373 

20 

2,089 

66 

468 

872 

10,  732 

1.253 

3,482 
454 
796 

2,431 

2,006 

438 

350 

12,824 

4,674 

2,085 

1,364 

2,448 

1,677 

1,358 

2,  574 

9,026 

7,573 

2,762 

730 

4,144 

553 

833 

130 

928 

8,521 

240 

24,861 

2,410 

229 

11,693 

1,290 

1,490 

18,  383 

1,  575 

1,208 

290 

2,027 

4,277 

690 

538 

2.  446 
2.764 
2.671 
4,  006 

199 

829 

31 

193 

385 

5,  615 
654 

1,629 
227 
382 

1,306 

760 

212 

172 

6,283 

2,2.59 

1,106 

706 

1,028 

660 

716 

1,139 
4,669 
3,072 
1.442 

274 
2,125 

261 

429 
57 

629 

4,192 

90 

12,828 

898 

105 

5,593 

566 

757 

8.706 

817 

414 

142 

828 

1,715 

232 

288 

968 

1,484 

1,027 

1,978 

101 

121 

2 

28 

55 

875 

105 

312 

41 

57 

223 

109 

18 

24 

1,103 

432 

218 

126 

171 

90 

133 

187 
860 
589 
267 

39 
375 

.39 

79 
5 

96 

773 

13 

2,190 

136 

17 

1,081 

83 

117 

1,613 

160 

65 

29 

120 

2.56 

41 

63 

146 

232 

162 

402 

10 

936 

16 

208 

369 

3,040 
386 

1,132 
137 
281 
692 

897 
185 
130 

3,986 

1,  621 
594 
421 

1,052 
740 

■    386 

894 

2,639 

3,001 

819 

333 

1,225 

195 

251 

49 

228 

2,606 
114 

7,239 

1,118 
86 

3,801 
520 
448 

6,  335 
419 

607 
98 

895 
1,867 

269 

156 
1,080 

758 

1,314 

1,242 

70 

204 

Alaska.. 

39 

Arkansas... 

73 

1,202 

Colorado. 

109 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

409 
49 

76 

Florida 

210 

240 

Hawaii... 

23 

24 

Illinois. 

1,  452 

462 

167 

112 

197 

187 

Maine. 

123 

364 

Massachusetts 

967 
911 

Minnesota  ..  . 

234 

84 

Missouri 

419 

Montana  . 

68 

Nebraska 

74 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire     . 

19 

76 

950 

New  ivrexico  . 

23 

2,604 

North  Carolina. 

258 

North  Dakota 

21 

Ohio  

1,218 

Oklahoma    ., 

121 

168 

Pennsylvania 

1,729 

Rhode  Bland 

179 

South  Carolina- 

122 

South  Dakota.. 

21 

Tennessee- 

184 

Texas 

449 

Utah . 

48 

41 

252 

290 

West  Virginia 

168 

Wisconsin.  . 

384 

Wvominp 

18 

1  Distribution  by  State  estimated;  data  for  persons 
now  in  foreign  countries  attributed  generally  to 
States  in  which  claims  were  filed. 

'  Excludes  $32,000  certified  in  lump-sum  payments 
under  1935  act;  distribution  by  State  not  available. 

'  Includes  retroactive  payments.  Distribution  by 
type   estimated.    Supplemftntary   benefits  Include 


child's  benefits  certified  with  respect  to  wages  of 
living  primary  beneficiary,  and  wife's  benefits. 
Survivor  monthly  benefits  include  child's  benefits 
certified  with  respect  to  wages  of  deceased  insured 
worker,  widow's  benefits,  widow's  current  benefits, 
and  parent's  benefits. 
*  See  table  97.  footnote  2i 


Table  97. — Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance: Number  of  entitlements  to  primary 
benefits,  by  year  of  entitlement  atui 
award 

[In  thousands] 


Number  of  entitlements 

Year  of  award 

Total, 

1940- 

43 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Total. 

441.2 

143.0 

110.8 

98.8 

88.6 

1940 

132.3 
114.7 
99.6 
89.0 
6.6 

132.2 
10.7 
.1 
(■) 
(') 

.1 

103.8 

6.8 

.1 

(') 

1941 

.2 

92.7 

5.8 

.1 

1942 

01 

1943.  . 

83.1 

After  1943  s.. 

5.5 

1  Less  than  50. 


2  Estimated. 


ers  represented  in  awards  of  1943. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  workers 
represented  are  restricted  to  those 
with  respect  to  whom  the  1943  awards 
were  initial  entitlement.  Every  award 
of  a  primary  benefit  or  of  a  lump-sum 
death  payment  is  an  initial  entitle- 
ment; so  also  are  all  av/ards  of  wife's 
or  child's  benefits  based  on  the  wages 
of  a  primary  beneficiary  if  the  award 
has  the  same  month  of  entitlement  as 
the  primary  benefit;  awards  of 
monthly  survivor  benefits  represent 
initial  entitlement  only  when  no 
lump-sum  death  payment  has  been 
awarded  with  respect  to  the  same 
worker  or  when  no  monthly  survivor 
benefits  have  been  awarded  with  an 
earlier  month  of  entitlement.  An 
award  of  a  wife's  or  child's  benefit 
based  on  the  wages  of  a  primary  bene- 
ficiary but  having  a  later  month  of  en- 
titlement than  the  primary  benefit 
represents  a  subsequent  entitlement; 
and  so  also  does  the  award  of  monthly 
survivor  benefits  in  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  an  award  of  a  lump- 
sum death  payment  or  a  monthly  sur- 
vivor benefit  with  an  earlier  month  of 
entitlement. 

Thus  in  table  92,  the  21,871  families 
consisting  of  a  m-ale  worker  (primary 
beneficiary)  and  wife  include  only 
families  in  which  both  primary  bene- 
fit and  wife's  benefit  had  the  same 
month  of  entitlement.  The  52,245 
families  in  which  there  is  only  a  male 
worker  (primary  beneficiary)  include 
many  in  which  a  wife  will  ultimately 
become  entitled  to  wife's  benefits,  and 
also  include  some  in  which  an  award 
of  a  wife's  benefit  had  been  made  in 
1943  but  with  a  later  month  of  entitle- 
ment than  that  of  the  primary  benefit. 

Monthly'  benefits  awarded  in  1943 
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are  distributed  between  initial  enti- 
tlements and  subsequent  entitlements 
in  table  89. 

Data  on  workers  represented  in 
awards  (tables  88,  90,  and  92)  have 
been  developed  from  a  20-percent 
sample,  as  has  also  the  distribution  of 
monthly  benefits  by  initial  and  subse- 
quent entitlement  (table  89).  Since 
the  data  for  individual  benefit  awards 
are  obtained  on  a  100-percent  basis, 
however,  and  since  these  data  them- 
selves provide  many  of  the  distribu- 
tions which  determine  the  totals  and 


distributions  in  tables  88-90  and  92,  it 
has  been  possible  to  present  data  on  a 
100-percent  basis  with  probably  a  very 
small  degree  of  relative  inaccuracy. 
In  these  tables  all  figures  determined 
from  cells  in  the  sample  containing 
fewer  than  100  workers  have  been 
italicized. 

Monthly  Benefits 

With  respect  to  monthly  benefits 
generally,  the  term  entitlement  may 
be  used  to  mean  either  that  the  claim- 
ant has  complied  with  the  various  re- 


quirements for  receipt  of  monthly 
benefits  or  the  fact  that  he  complies 
for  the  first  time.  Entitlement  takes 
place  in  the  month  of  compliance 
with  these  requirements  and  termi- 
nates in  the  month  of  occurrence  of 
the  first  of  the  various  conditions 
which  end  receipt  of  benefits.  The 
last  benefit  is  payable  for  the  month 
preceding  the  month  of  occurrence 
of  the  first  of  these  conditions. 

Since  an  award  is  an  administrative 
action  which  includes  both  the  affirm- 
(Continued  on  page  120) 


Table  99- — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  oj primary  benefits  awarded  '  in  1943  and  total  primary 
benefits  in  force  ^  and  in  current-payment  status,^  December  31,  1943,  by  age,  race,  and  sex  of  beneficiary 

[Corrected  to  Apr.  20,  1944] 


Awarded,  1943 

In  force,  Dec.  31,  1943 

In  current-payment  status,  Dec.  31,  1943 

Age< 

All  beneficiaries 

Eaces  other  than 
white » 

All  beneficiaries 

Eaces  other  than 
white ' 

.\11  beneficiaries 

Eaces  other  than 
white  '•' 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Nimaber 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Total 

Total 

89, 070 

$2,182,622 

3,210 

$68,861 

379, 268 

$8, 832,  615 

15, 711 

$276, 204 

306, 161 

$7,171,365 

12,828 

$226,  111 

65 -.- 

19, 332 
14,221 
9,457 
7,355 
6,316 
6,824 
5,390 
4,217 
3,799 
3,073 
8,028 
2,058 

498,  334 

349,  203 

229,  327 

175,  613 

150,  424 

140,  765 

127,  498 

102,  294 

91, 162 

76,023 

194, 199 

48,780 

568 
609 
396 
304 
249 
196 
218 
167 
133 

79 
230 

71 

11,689 
11,364 
6,969 
5,276 
4,338 
3,371 
3,945 
2,915 
2,319 
1,423 
4,104 
1,248 

18, 789 
34,627 
45,414 
49,835 
50, 163 
41,  790 
30,  538 
20,  244 
18,913 
15,219 
41,  708 
12,028 

484,  777 

843,  859 

1,  069,  597 

1, 134, 128 

1, 119,  131 

928, 094 

698,002 

484,  027 

447,  969 

360,  397 

983,  840 

278,  694 

640 

1,304 

1,912 

2,179 

2.487 

1,859 

1,477 

827 

836 

509 

1,375 

406 

11,022 
23,952 
34,  428 
38, 183 
41,541 
30,912 
25,  841 
14,889 
14,888 

9,052 
24,312 

7,184 

16,764 
27,  893 
34,  975 
37,728 
38,297 
32,446 
24,  395 
16,  740 
15,  891 
12,  936 
36,  824 
11,282 

430,664 
677,  896 
826,  611 
865,  304 
860,  026 
723,038 
561.543 
403, 405 
379, 114 
308,  417 
873,022 
262,  325 

484 

1,081 

1,635 

1,694 

1,971 

1,483 

1,184 

691 

722 

431 

1,185 

367 

9,850 

66 

19, 895 

67 

27,686 

68                  

29,862 

69 

32,637 

70         - 

24,  514 

71 

20,799 

72 -.- 

12,  523 

73.. 

12,  910 

74 

7,684 

76-79. 

21,194 

RO  ftTirl  nvfir 

6,557 

• 

Male 

Total 

76,779 

$1,937,312 

2,874 

$63,  818 

329,104 

$7,880,704 

14,337 

$256,271 

261, 158 

$6,313,430 

11,  661 

$207,537 

65      

15,863 
11, 952 
8,008 
6,329 
5,479 
5,118 
4,757 
3,778 
3,439 
2,794 
7,365 
1,897 

429, 145 

304,  720 

200,  590 

155,  661 

133,  794 

126, 474 

114,  914 

93,  251 

83,600 

69,  278 

180,  548 

45,  437 

495 
533 
351 
271 
223 
177 
205 
141 
125 

68 
217 

68 

10,402 
10,225 
6,327 
4,824 
3,960 
3,075 
3,733 
2,659 
2,230 
1,289 
3,890 
1,214 

15,  367 
28,  844 
38,258 

42,  525 

43,  267 
36,  291 
26,886 
18,  008 
16,906 
13,  670 
37,956 
11, 126 

416,  504 
733, 119 
935, 132 
999,  174 
992,  760 
828,  600 
628,  762 
438,  831 
407,  843 
329,  519 
909,  720 
260,  750 

470 

1,149 

1,712 

1,987 

2,256 

1,706 

1,376 

762 

784 

461 

1,294 

381 

9.883 
21,713 
31,611 
35,  467 
3?,  378 
28,783 
24,  329 
13,  791 
14, 148 

8,363 
23.  122 

6,793 

13,547 
22,760 
28,676 

31,  306 

32,  195 
27,  665 
21, 157 
14,  706 
14,  046 
11,603 
33,294 
10,  414 

366,  668 
579,  324 
708, 110 
746,076 
747,  693 
634, 396 
499,  733 
362,013 
341,  958 
279, 677 
802, 936 
244,953 

420 

937 

1,352 

1,517 

1,753 

1,341 

1,089 

629 

671 

385 

1,109 

313 

8,811 

66.. 

17,  836 

67 

24,969 

68 

27.  326 

69 

29,735 

70               

22,534 

71 . 

19,  398 

72      . 

11,483 

73... 

12, 181 

74      

7,016 

75-79             

20,064 

6,184 

Female 

Total  - 

12,291 

$245,  310 

336 

$5,  043 

60, 164 

$961,  811 

1,374 

$19,933 

45,  003 

$857,935 

1,277 

$18.  574 

65                 

3,469 

2,269 

1,449 

1,026 

837 

706 

633 

439 

360 

279 

663 

161 

69, 189 

44,483 

28,737 

20,  062 

16,630 

14,  291 

12,684 

9,043 

7,662 

6,745 

13,651 

3,343 

73 
76 
45 
33 
26 
19 
13 
16 

8 
11 
13 

3 

1,187 

1,139 

642 

452 

388 

296 

212 

250 

89 

134 

214 

34 

3,422 
5,783 
7,166 
7,310 
6,896 
6,499 
3,652 
2,236 
2,007 
1,649 
3,752 
902 

68,273 

110,  740 

134,  465 

134,  954 

128,  371 

99,494 

69,250 

45.  196 

40,  126 

30.  878 

74. 120 

17,944 

70 
155 
200 
192 
231 
153 
102 
65 
62 
48 
81 
26 

1,139 

2,239 

2,917 

2,728 

3,163 

2,129 

1,612 

1,098 

740 

689 

1,190 

391 

3,207 
5,143 
6,299 
6,423 
6,102 
4,881 
3,238 
2,034 
1,845 
1,433 
3,530 
868 

64,006 
98,572 

118,  501 

119.  229 
112,  433 

88,642 
61,810 
41.  392 
37,156 
28.  740 
70,087 
17,  367 

64 
144 
183 
177 
213 
142 
95 
62 
61 
46 
76 
24 

1,039 

66 

2,059 

67 

2,717 

68 

2.536 

69 

2,902 

70             

1,980 

71 

1,401 

72 

1,040 

73.... 

729 

74 

668 

75-79 

1,130 

373 

1  Without  adjustment  for  deductions,  changes  in  number  or  amount,  or  termi- 
nations. 

3  Total  benefits  awarded,  cumulative  beinnning  January  1940,  after  adjustment 
for  subsequent  changes  in  number  and  amount  of  benefits  and  for  terminations, 
but  not  for  deductions. 


3  Total  benefits  in  force  (see  footnote  2\  adjusted  to  include  only  benefits  sub- 
ject to  no  deduction  or  deduction  of  fixed  amount  which  is  less  than  current 
month's  benefit. 

*  Age  at  birthday  in  1943. 

'  Mexicans  included  with  white. 
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Table  1 00. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  wife's  and  widow's  benefits  awarded '  in  1943  and  total 
wife's  and  widow's  benefits  in  force  -  and  iji  current-payment  status,^  December  31,  1943,  by  age  and  race  of  beneficiary 


[Corrected  to  Apr.  20, 1944] 


Awarded,  1943 

In  force,  Dec.  31,  1943 

In  current-payment  status,  Dec.  31, 1943 

Age' 

All  beneficiaries 

Races  other  than 
white ' 

All  beneficiaries 

Races  other  than 
white  * 

All  beneficiaries 

Races  other  than* 
white  5 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amotmt 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number    ^^thly 

Wife's  benefits 

Total          -      -  - 

31,916 

$409, 394 

640 

$6,024 

109, 350 

$1,354,664 

2,286 

$21,208 

92,174 

$1,151,168 

1,954 

$18,254 

«5 

9,778 
5,195 
3,429 
2,723 
2,144 
1,812 
1,526 
1,199 
1,068 

834 
1,853 

355 

125,822 
66, 190 
44,121 
36,686 
27,  795 
22,  908 
19,  790 
15, 146 
13,  661 
10,  794 
23,209 
4,272 

136 
142 
77 
66 
50 
40 
40 
19 
21 
14 
23 
12 

1,315 
1,315 
744 
611 
473 
362 
377 
171 
221 
147 
195 
93 

9,367 
12,  760 
14,  292 
13,949 
12,189 
10,056 
8,615 
6,429 
5,469 
4,268 
9,941 
2,046 

120.479 

160.  401 

178,  249 

171,718 

149,797 

123,284 

105, 070 

79,649 

67,  408 

52,  687 

121,810 

24,  212 

128 
257 
339 
337 
295 
209 
200 
123 
125 

73 
168 

31 

1,248 
2,458 
3,233 
3,061 
2,672 
1,900 
1,835 
1,150 
1,174 

711 
1,519 

247 

8,373 

10,809 

11,740 

11,319 

9,967 

8,347 

7,197 

6,421 

4,669 

3,698 

8,743 

1,891 

108, 485 

136,  823 

147,  785 

140,480 

123,758 

103, 336 

88,635 

67, 669 

57,947 

46,866 

107,  875 

22,609 

110 
218 
286 
286 
261 
185 
168 
100 
106 

62 
144 

28 

1,066 
2  086 

06 

67 

2,770 

68 

2  594 

69 

2,381 

70 

1,701 

71 

1,653 

72  .   .               

946 

73 

1  003 

74 

605 

75-79-... 

1,328 
222 

Widow's  benefits 

Total 

19,  676 

$393,  762 

478 

$7,472 

46,  876 

$946,462 

1,218 

$18, 807 

46, 133 

$929, 802 

1,208 

.$18  671 

65            

5,261 

2,448 

2,092 

1,790 

1,562 

1,235 

1,070 

817 

754 

592 

1,583 

372 

108,  214 
49,  330 
41,796 
35,  566 
31,705 
24,742 
21,025 
16,408 
14, 951 
11,926 
30,856 
7.244 

123 
67 
56 
54 
40 
31 
22 
18 
20 
10 
27 
10 

2,025 
1,004 
877 
786 
638 
481 
344 
293 
277 
180 
424 
144 

6,200 
6,898 
6,962 
6,432 
4,732 
3,880 
3,303 
2,512 
2,326 
1,803 
4,680 
1,149 

107,029 
119,798 
119, 707 
108,  507 
96,  269 
77,  637 
66,894 
60, 765 
47, 194 
36,634 
93,  973 
23.  265 

122 
161 
160 
181 
143 
97 
83 
69 
66 
38 
82 
26 

2,006 

2,468 

2,444 

2,739 

2,185 

1,493 

1,237 

1,061 

861 

629 

1,296 

3S9 

5,090 
5,763 
5.841 
5,339 
4,660 
3,823 
3,264 
2,491 
2,311 
1,785 
4,634 
1,142 

104, 899 

116,  772 

117,  228  ' 
106,  671 

93,  699 
76,374 
66,014 
50,270 
46,856 
36,046 
92,892 
23,081 

121 

168 

169 

176 

143 

97 

83 

69 

56 

38 

82 

26 

1  995 

66 

2,424 

67 

2  428 

68 

2  673 

69.. 

2,186 

70 

1  "193 

71 

1,237 

72  . 

1,061 
861 

73 

74 

629 

75-79 

1,296 

80  and  over.    . 

389 

See  footnotes  table  99. 


Table  101. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  widow's  cm-rent  benefits  awarded'^  in  1943  and  total 
widow's  current  benefits  in  force  ^  and  in  current-payment  status,^  December  31,  1943,  by  age  and  race  of  beneficiary 

[Corrected  to  Apr.  20, 1944] 


Awarded,  1943 

In  force,  Dec.  31, 1943 

In  current-payment  status,  Dec.  31,  1943 

jige  group  < 

All  beneficiaries 

Races  other  than 
white » 

AU  beneficiaries 

Races  other  than 
white  * 

All  beneficiaries 

.  Races  other  than 
white  ^ 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amoimt 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Nimiber 

Monthly 
amoimt 

Number     ^^^^^ 

Total 

36,420 

$706,448 

2,368 

$33, 315 

95, 196 

$1,  876,  864 

6,764 

$92,897 

70, 171 

$1,383,636 

6,059 

$82,934 

Under  20 

326 
2,663 
3,874 
4,736 
5,640 
6,841 

6,725 

4,336 

2,090 

383 

8 

5,420 
43,  294 
69,  555 
91,  797 
112,817 
122, 657 

121.121 

89,635 

41,  610 

7,408 

134 

68 
333 
334 
409 
405 
335 

236 

148 

83 

17 

0 

817 
4.426 
4,428 
6,634 
6,691 
5,073 

3,616 

2,217 

1,249 

266 

0 

410 
4,604 
9,489 
12,  663 

15,  714 
16,700 

16,  530 
12,490 

5,687 

888 

30 

6,622 
76,231 
164,  772 
238,  087 
316,  456 
346,010 

345, 666 

254,885 

112,  413 

17, 153 

80 
685 
1,117 
1,269 
1,179 
1,019 

669 
477 
211 
46 

1,098 
8,872 
14, 272 
16,816 
16, 407 
14,913 

9,768 

7,052 

3,003 

651 

46 

327 
3,146 
6,068 
8,203 
10,  357 
12, 143 

13,091 

10,800 

5,174 

832 

30 

5,251 
60,947 
104, 300 
152,877 
206,643 
250,  777 

273,  337 

220,  280 

102,  515 

16,040 

569 

73 

594 

960 

1,117 

1,041 

939 

632 

450 

206 

45 

3 

996 

20-24 

7  669 

25-29 

12, 182 
14,728 

30-34 

35-39 

14,314 
13,606 

9,148 

6,663 

2,932 

651 

40-44 

46-49 

60-64 . 

66-59 

fiO-64 

45 

See  footnotes  table  99. 
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Table  102.— Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  oj  child's  benefits  awarded  '  in  l'J43  and  total  child's 
benefits  in  force  -  and  in  current-payment  status,'  December  31,  1943,  by  age,  race,  and  sex  of  beneficiary 

[Corrected  to  Apr.  20,  19-H] 


Awarded,  1943 

In  force,  Dec.  31, 1943 

In  current-payment  status,  Dec.  31,  1843 

Age' 

All  beneficiaries 

Races  other  than 
white  ' 

All  beneficiaries 

Races  other  than 
white  ' 

All  beneficiaries 

Races  other  than 
white  » 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number    ^^J.'j.'f 

Total 

Total 

..  85,619 

$1, 069, 668 

8.745 

$80, 786 

260,691  '$3,080,910  |      26,699  ]  $241,098 

229,230   $2,822,182 

25,138 

$227,741 

Under  1            _      .      .- 

2,798 
3.938 
3,650 
3,662 
3,751 
3,923 
4,066 
4,117 
4,335 
4,384 
4,401 
4,782 
6,207 
6,712 
6,809 
6,211 
6,158 
5,562 
3,150 
90 
13 

32,  986 
46,  340 
41,  682 
43, 154 
44,264 
47,333 
48,  513 
49,940 
62, 805 
53,  745 
64,316 
69,  618 
66, 277 
72, 968 
74,  874 
81, 135 
81,  324 
76,087 
42,090 
1,066 
162 

264 
441 
462 
478 
469 
489 
503 
469 
51JJ 
512 
486 
531 
601 
521 
485 
542 
441 
408 
233 
9 
2 

2,287 
3,946 
4,000 
4,171 
4,033 
4,416 
4,321 
4,181 
4.827 
4,670 
4,607 
6,024 
4,702 
5,006 
4,657 
5,279 
4,335 
4,048 
2,273 
84 
16 

2,768 
5.870 
8.201 
10,  529 
fl,441 
12. 117 

12,  678 
12,917 

13,  472 
14, 059 

14,  357 
15,635 
16,661 
18, 222 
19,033 
20,  579 
21,412 
20,740 

32, 725 
68.747 
94,  777 
121,  556 
133,202 
143,  324 
149,301 
154.015 
161,  342 
169,  620 
175,216 
192, 248 
207,417 
229, 707 
240,964 
262,114 
276, 136 
269, 499 

252 
613 
1,030 
1,370 
1,  483 
1,475 
1,662 
1.698 
1,630 
1,724 
1,  626 
1,802 
1,645 
1,773 
1,732 
1,875 
1,759 
1,550 

2,270 
5,461 
8,892 

11,  976 

12,  657 
12, 959 
14,400 
14, 169 
14.644 
15,531 
14,643 
16,  410 
15,011 
16,  539 

16,  082 

17,  693 
16,803 
14,969 

2,767 
5,848 
8,161 
10,474 
11,377 
12.030 
12,589 
12,817 
13,  368 
13, 927 
14. 182 
16,  450 
16,  463 
17, 908 
18,  344 
18,  767 
14,624 
10, 134 

32, 714 
68,506 
94,346 
120,994 
132,  556 
142,394 
148, 348 
152.  978 
160,  330 
168,  279 
173,  380 
190,  348 
205,  368 
226, 354 
233,219 
240, 863 
193, 177 
138, 038 

2.52 
613 
1.025 
1,360 
1.40S 
1.465 
1,652 
1,688 
1,621 
1,711 
1,609 
1,779 
1,615 
1,738 
1,674 
1,741 

2,270 

1 

5.451 

2        .                     

8,856 

3 

11,894 

i 

12,545 

5 

12,890 

6 - 

14,  325 

7. 

14,091 

8 

14.558 

9 

15.  442 

10 

14.511 

11  .  . 

16,  205 

12 

14.  743 

13  .        .- 

16,240 

14 

1.5,585 

15 

16,  502 

16 

1,301  1         12,641 

17 

926  1          9,092 

18 

. 

19 

20 

.. 

i           1 1           v  -  —  \ 

Male 

Total        

43,208 

$539, 765 

4,435 

$40, 799 

127,  423  '%l,  566,  3S9          13,  599 

$123,062 

114,291   j$I,407,263 

12,578  1     $113,708 

Under  1 .    .. 

1,509 
2,071 
1,805 
1,864 
1,910 
2,017 
2,121 
2,083 
2,158 
2,274 
2,203 
2,367 
2,539 
2,910 
2,909 
3,088 
3,072 
2,696 
■     1, 649 
63 
10 

17,  732 
24, 158 
21,208 

21,  872 

22,  494 
24,388 
25,345 
25, 378 
26,341 
27.  673 
27,211 
29,811 
32.  061 
37,  216 
37,  512 
40,534 

,  40,663 

36,  601 

20,  816 

634 

117 

161 
222 
234 
245 
242 
229 
261 
231 
262 
285 
251 
257 
235 
276 
245 
281 
208 
199 
116 
4 
2 

1,365 
1,970 
2,062 
2,126 
2,051 
2,050 
2,199 
2,103 
2,411 
2.540 
2.324 
2,482 
2.188 
2.718 
2,383 
2,714 
2,041 
1,921 
1,099 
36 
16 

1,490 
3,060 
4,215 
5,374 
5,869 
6,309 
6.650 
6,589 
6,792 
7,117 
7,233 
7.956 
8,345 
9,299 
9,666 
10,364 
10,  876 
10,419 

17,566 
36,  760 
48,880 
61,  652 
68,233 
74,  734 
77,030 
78.928 
81,466 
86,278 
88,461 
98, 048 
103,609 
117,433 
120, 894 
132,  204 
139, 737 
135,488 

150 
306 
528 
692 
758 
742 
890 
785 
851 
870 
802 
922 
828 
919 
894 
980 
896 
786 

1,369 
2,750 
4,623 
5,983 
6,383 
6,518 
7,724 
7,001 
7,534 
7,796 
7,216 
8,477 
7,428 
8.615 
8.314 
9,236 
8,595 
7,511 

1,489 
3,046 
4,189 
6,344 
5,830 
6.262 
6,603 
6,537 
6,735 
7.048 
7,143 
7,856 
8.230 
9.104 
9,120 
9,123 
6,601 
4,132 

17,  654 
35,583 
48,600 
61,  351 
67,804 
74,  246 
76,  519 
78,346 
80, 916 
85.  576 
87,  479 
97, 098 
102.  405 

115,  3J11 

116,  746 
117,481 

87,908 
57,  353 

150  i           1,359 

1 .  . 

306 
626 
688 
750 
738 
883 
781 
846 
864 
790 
910 
811 
S93 
855 
874 
559 
355 

2,750 

2 

4,608 

3 

5, 961 

4. 

6,321 

6 

6,4S9 

6. 

7,674 

7 ■ 

6,969 

8. 

7.491 

9.._ 

7.760 

10  . 

7,124 

ll.__ 

8.364 

12  ... 

7.276 

13 

8.396 

14._.. 

7,971 

15._._ 

8,308 

16.... 

5,456 

17  . 

3,431 

18 

- 

20 

j 

1 

Female 

Total  .- 

42,411 

$529,  903 

4,310 

$39.  980 

123,  268    $1.  514.  511 

13,000 

$118,036 

114.939  '$1,414,919 

12,560  1    $114,' 033 

"Under  1 

1,289 
1,867 
1,746 
1,798 
1,841 
1,906 
1,945 
2,034 
2,177 
2,110 
2,198 
2,415 
2,668 
2.802 
2,900 
3,123 
3,086 
2,866 
1,601 
37 
3 

15,254 
22, 182 
20,474 
21,282 
21,770 
22,945 
23,168 
24,  662 
26,464 
26,  072 
27, 105 
29.807 
34,216 
36,  762 
37, 362 
40,601 
40,  661 
38,  486 
21,274 
421 
45 

103 
219 
228 
233 
227 
260 
242 
238 
248 
227 
234 
274 
260 
245 
240 
261 
233 
209 
118 
6 
0 

922 
1,976 
1,938 
2,046 
1,982 
2,366 
2,125 
2  078 
2,416 
2,130 
2,183 
2.642 
2.514 
2,288 
2,274 
2.566 
2,294 
2,127 
1,174 
48 
0 

1,278 
2,810 
3,986 
■6,155 
6,672 
6,808 
6,128 
6,328 
6.680 
6,942 
7,124 
7,679 
8,316 
8,923 
9,467 
10,  215 
10,  536 
10.  321 

15, 160 
32, 987 
45, 897 
69,904 
64,969 
68,690 
72, 271 
75, 087 
79.  877 
83,342 
86,  755 
94,  200 
103, 808 
112,274 
120. 070 
129.910 
135,  399 
134,011 

102              911 
307           2, 701 
602           4, 269 
678           6, 992 
725           6,274 
733           6, 441 
772           6, 676 
813           7, 168 
779           7, 110 
854           7, 735 
824           7, 427 
880           7. 933 
817           7, 583 
864           7, 924 
838           7, 768 
895          8,458 
863           8,208 
764           7, 458 

1.278 
2,803 
3,972 
5,130 
5,547 
6,768 
6,086 
6,280 
6,633 
6,879 
7,039 
7,594 
8,233 
8,804 
9,224 
9,644 
8,023 
6,002 

15, 160 
32,923 
45,746 
59,643 
64,752 
68.149 
71,829 
74,632 
79,404 
82,704 
85,901 
93,250 
102,963 
111,053 
117,  474 
123.  382 
105, 269 
80,685 

102  \             911 

1.  

307 
500 
672 
718 
727 
769 
807 
tib 
847 
819 
869 
S04 
845 

2,701 

2                                     ..     

4,248 

3 

6,933 

4.   .                          

6,224 

5                                                      .   . 

6,401 

6. 

6.651 

7.                                      

7.122 

8.. 

7,067 

9...                                   

7,682 

10 

7.387 

11 

7,841 

12 

7,467 

13 

7.844 

14..                                          - 

819  ;          7.614 

16 

867            8, 194 

16 

742             7.085 

17 

571             5,661 

18 

-19 

i 

20 

1 

1 

1  See  table  99,  footnote  1. 
•"  See  table  99,  footnote  2. 
=  See  table  99,  footnote  3. 


<  Age  at  birthday  in  1943;  therefore  some  children  represented  as  age_18.  Chil- 
dren aged  19  or  20  represent  cases  in  which  award  was  delayed  pending  receipt 
of  eTidenee. 

s  See  table  99,  footnote  5. 
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(.Continued  from  page  117) 
ative  adjudication  of  a  claim  for  ben- 
efits and  tiie  entry  of  this  adjudica- 
tion on  the  records  of  the  Board,  it 
may  be  affected  by  administrative  lags 
and  may  therefore  represent  a  retro- 
active entitlement.  The  month  of 
award  of  a  benefit  therefore  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  the  month  of 
entitlement.  In  certain  exceptional 
cases,  the  month  of  award  of  a  prim- 
ary benefit  may  precede  the  month 
of  entitlement. 

Just  as  data  for  monthly  benefit 
awards  are  on  a  processed-adjudica- 
tion  basis,  rather  than  on  a  true  en- 
titlement basis,  so  the  data  on  ter- 
mination of  monthly  benefits  reflect 
only  terminations  processed  in  a  pe- 
riod rather  than  the  actual  date  of 
termination.  The  data  for  monthly 
benefits  in  force  reflect  these  proc- 
essed awards  and  processed  termina- 
tions rather  than  the  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries actually  entitled  at  a  given 
date.  Thus,  the  number  of  primary 
iDenefits  in  force  December  31,  1943, 
excludes  benefits  which  will  be 
awarded  in  1944  or  later  years  with 
entitlement    retroactive    to    1943    or 


earlier,  if  the  worker  had  fulfilled  re- 
quirements for  primary  benefits  in 
December  1943  or  earlier.  At  the  same 
time,  this  number  includes  cases  in 
whicli  the  prim.ary  beneficiary  died  in 
December  1943  or  earlier  though  no- 
tice of  his  death  was  not  received  by 
December  31  or  was  received  too  late 
in  December  to  process  the  termina- 
tion during  the  month.  Generally, 
terminations  can  be  processed  much 
more  promptly  than  awards,  so  that 
in-force  data  understate,  ratlrer  than 
overstate,  actual  entitlements. ' 

In  general,  a  benefit  withheld  be- 
cause of  employment  of  the  benefici- 
ary, employment  of  entitled  husband 
or  father  if  a  primary  beneficiary, 
nonattendance  at  school,  or  failure  to 
have  care  of  an  entitled  child  is  shown 
in  conditional-payment  statu  s — 
suspended.  If,  however,  some  pay- 
ments were  not  withheld  during  the 
months  when  those  causes  operated, 
and  if  the  causes  have  since  ceased  to 
exist,  the  benefit  is  shown  in  deferred- 
payment  status  until  the  correct  total 
number  of  monthly  payments  have 
been  withheld.  If,  for  example,  a  pri- 
mary beneficiary  returns  to  covered 


employment  and  renders  services  for 
wages  of  $15  or  more  a  month  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  but  the  February 
payment  was  not  stopped,  his  benefit 
would  be  shown  in  Qurrent-payment 
status  for  February,  in  conditional- 
payment  status  (suspension)  for 
March,  and  finally  in  deferred-pay- 
ment status  for  April;  though  he  is 
no  longer  in  covered  employment  in 
April,  it  is  necessary  to  withhold  pay- 
ment in  that  month  to  make  up 
for  the  payment  not  withheld  in 
February. 

Penalty  deductions  may  be  applied 
because  of  the  beneficiary's  failure  to 
report  promptly  to  the  Board  on  con- 
ditions requiring  deduction.  In  such 
a  case  the  number  of  months  for 
which  payment  is  withheld  exceeds 
the  number  in  which  the  condition 
occurred.  Because  of  practical  difB- 
culties,  it  has  not  been  feasible  to 
recede  the  reason  for  withholding 
payment  at  the  time  that  all  deduc- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  original 
condition  (for  example,  emplojrment) 
and  deductions  for  the  penalty  com- 
mence. Consequently,  monthly  bene- 
fits shown  in  table  106  as  withheld 


Table  103. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  parent's  benefits  awarded^  in  1943  and  total  parent's 
bejiefits  in  force''-  and  in  current-payment  status,^  December  H,  1943,  by  age,  race,  and  sex  of  beneficiary 

[Corrected  to  Apr.  20.  1944] 


.\  warded,  1943 

Inforce,  Deo.  31, 1943 

In  current-payment  status,  Dec.  31, 1943 

Age  group! 

.All  beneficiaries 

Races  other  than 
white  5 

K\\  beneficiaries 

Races  other  than 
white  5 

All  beneficiaries 

Races  other  than 
white ' 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number, 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Total 

Total 

1,264 

$16,  858 

101 

$1,112 

4,013 

$52, 603 

365 

$3, 931 

3,947 

$51, 747 

358 

$3,853 

€^-69 

484 
324 
244 
212 

6,163 
4,393 
3,353 
2,949 

52 
23 
16 
10 

580 
254 
163 
115 

1,214 

1,240 

838 

721 

15,233 
16,  242 
11,268 
9,860 

139 
125 
70 
31 

1,512 

1,331 

734 

354 

1,184 

1,219 

828 

716 

14.  845 
15,988 
11, 127 
9,787 

136 
122 
69 
31 

1,477 

70-74._ 

1,298 

75-79_- 

724 

80  and  over 

354 

Male 

Total-   ___ 

281 

$3,643 

20 

$216 

854 

$10,  766 

84 

$880 

812 

$10,  238 

82 

$858 

€5-69.- 

90 
79 
65 
47 

1,129 

1,005 

879 

630 

6 
6 
6 
3 

68 
63 
61 
34 

237 
270 
204 
143 

2,  890 
3,349 
2,656 
1,871 

19 

31 

25 

9 

206 

318 

267 

99 

217 
258 
196 
141 

2,640 
3,209 
2,546 
1,843 

18 
31 
24 
9 

194 

70-74.... 

318 

75-79-- 

247 

99 

Female 

Total 

983 

$13, 215 

81 

$896 

3.159 

$41,837 

281 

$3,051 

3.135 

$41,  509 

276          $2,995 

65-69  ... 

394 
245 
179 
166 

5,034 
3,388 
2,474 
2,319 

46 
17 
11 

512 
191 
112 
81 

977 
970 
634 

578 

12,343 
12,893 
8,612 
7,989 

120 
94 
45 
22 

1,306 

1,013 

477 

265 

967 
961 
633 

575 

12,205 
12,  779 
8,581 
7.944 

118 
91 
45 
22 

1,283 

70-74 „- - 

980 

76-79 

477 

255 

,_t  See  footnotes  table  99. 
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Table  104. — Old-age  and  umitors  insiiraticc:  Number  and  monlhly  amount  of  benefits  in  force  '  in  each  payment  status,'^  December 

31,  1942  and  1943,  and  actions  effected  in  1943,  by  type  of  benefit 


Status  ol  benefit  and  action 


Total 

Primary 

Wife's 

ChUd's 

Widow's 

Widow 

's  current 

Parent's 

Num- 

Monthly 

Num- 

Monthly 

Num- 

Monthly 

Nimi-    Monthly 

Num- 

Monthly 

Num- 

Monthly 

Num- 

Monthly 

ber 

amount 

ber 

amount 

ber 

amount 

ber       amount 

ber 

amount 

ber 

amount 

ber 

amount 

691, 017 

$12,  574,  323 

313,  484'$7, 198,  998 

88,  828  $1,  085,  643 

185,  720  $2,  266, 304 

28,966 

$584, 354 

71, 674 

$1, 399, 431 

3,045 

$39, 093 

598, 342 

10,  781,  632 

260, 129 

5,  988, 797 

76,634 

940, 782 

172, 605 

2,111,919 

28,631 

676,  946 

67, 435 

1,123,8.38 

3,008 

39, 2.50 

2,402 

46,070 

1,660 

35,  643 

297 

3,463 

208 

2,224 

101 

2,453 

135 

2,340 

3 

41 

90,  873 

1,  746,  721 

61, 695 

1, 174,  658 

11,897 

141,  298 

13,  009 

152,  Ifil 

234 

4,955 

14,004 

273,  247 

34 

402 

74, 417 

1,388,365 

42,  734 

934, 189 

9,474 

108, 102 

11, 150 

129,  395 

141 

2,  866 

10,885 

213,  424 

33 

390 

16,  456 

358,366 

8,961 

240,469 

2,423 

33, 196 

1,869 

22,  766 

93 

2,090 

3,119 

69,823 

1 

12 

262,865 

4,  777,  752 

89,  070 

2, 182,  622 

31,916 

409.  394 

85,  619 

1,  069,  068 

19, 676 

393,  762 

35,420 

705,448 

1,  264 

16,858 

69,  014 

1,  226,  565 

23,278 

552, 086 

11,389 

140,  612 

20,  582 

264.  285 

1,668 

32,838 

11,  801 

232, 804 

296 

3,941 

-75 

17,  498 

-8 

2,980 

-6 

339 

-66 

9,223 

2 

174 

2 

4,789 

0 

-7 

S85,  393 

16, 143, 008 

379,  268 

8,832,516 

109,350 

1,364,664 

250,  691 

3,080,910 

40,876 

945,  452 

95, 195 

1,876,864 

4,013 

62,603 

747, 810 

13,  509, 790 

306, 161 

7, 171,  366 

92, 174 

1, 161, 158 

229,  230 

2, 822, 182 

46, 133 

929,  802 

70, 171 

1,  383,  536 

3,947 

61,  747 

3,148 

69,  201 

1,924 

41, 101 

373 

4,409 

430 

6,368 

127 

3,194 

287 

5,028 

7 

101 

134,  429 

2,  574,  017 

71, 183 

1,  620,  049 

16, 803 

199,  097 

21,  031 

253,  360 

616 

12,456 

24,  737 

488,300 

69 

755 

113,952 

2, 141,  375 

62,  293 

1,  376,  337 

14, 137 

162,  665 

17,  805 

212,  912 

422 

8,372 

19.  240 

380,  397 

55 

692 

20,  477 

432, 642 

8,890 

243,  712 

2,666 

36,  432 

3,226 

40,  448 

194 

4,084 

5,497 

107,  903 

4 

63 

In  force,  Dec.  31, 1942= 

Current-paymont  status 

Deferred-payment  status 

Conditional-payment  status 

Suspended 

Frozen _ _._ 

Actions  in  1943:  < 

Benefits  awarded 

Entitlements  terminated  * 

Net  adjustments  «_ 

In  force,  Dec.  31,  1943' 

Current-payment  status 

Deferred-payment  status 

Conditional-payment  status 

Suspended 

Frozen 


*  Total  benefits  awarded  after  adjustment  for  terminations  and  subsequent 
changes  in  number,  and  amount  of  benefits,  cumulative  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1940.    Not  adjusted  for  deductions. 

!  Benefit  in  current-payment  status  is  subject  to  no  deduction  or  deduction  of 
fi.xed  amount  which  is  less  than  current  month's  benefit.  Benefit  in  deferred- 
pajTnent  status  is  one  withheld  entirely  for  definite  period.  Benefit  in  condi- 
tional-payment status  is  one  withheld  entirely  for  indefinite  period;  if  previously 


in  current  or  deferred-payment  status,  it  is  a  suspended  benefit:  otherwise  it  is  a 
frozen  benefit. 

3  Corrected  to  Feb.  16, 1943. 
<  Corrected  to  Jan.  19, 1944. 

"  Benefit  is  terminated  if  beneficiary  loses  entitlement  to  benefit  because  ol 
death  or  other  reasons  specified  in  1939  amendments,  sec.  202. 

fl  Adjustments  result  Irom  operation  of  maximum  and  minimum  provisions  of 
1939  amendments,  sec.  203  (a)  and  (b),  and  from  other  administrative  actions. 


for  such  reasons  as  employment,  fail- 
ure to  attend  school,  and  the  like,  may 
include  some  for  which  this  was  the 
original  reason  for  deduction  but 
which  are  currently  withheld  because 
of  the  penalty. 

Benefits  in  frozen  status  result  from 
various  conditions.  A  primary  benefit 
that  is  in  frozen  status  because  of  em- 
ployment of  the  beneficiary  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  beneficiary  did 
not  leave  covered  employment  at  the 
time  he  became  entitled  to  benefits. 
If  an  eligible  worker  expects  that  his 
earnings  will  decline,  or  if  he  is  al- 
ready earning  less  than  his  previous 
average  wage,  he  may  file  application 
for  benefits  even  though  he  expects  to 
continue  working.  By  filing  at  this 
time  he  freezes  the  rate  of  his  pri- 


mary benefit;  if  he  did  not  file  until 
a  later  date,  his  benefit  might  be 
smaller.  If  his  wife  or  children  also 
file  for  wife's  or  child's  benefits, 
their  benefits  will  also  be  shown  in 
frozen  status.  When  monthly  sur- 
vivor benefits  are  in  frozen  status,  it 
is  because  the  beneficiary  has  de- 
cided, for  example,  to  remain  at  work 
or  stay  out  of  school;  he  can  begin 
receiving  payments  without  further 
application  other  than  notice  when 
the  condition  causing  nonpayment 
terminates. 

The  amount  of  monthly  benefits 
certified  in  a  given  month  is  not  equal 
to  the  amount  of  monthly  benefits 
in  force  in  current-payment  status 
as  of  the  end  of  that  month,  because 
retroactive  payments  are  included  in 


the  former  but  not  in  the  latter,  and 
also  because  some  changes  in  status 
made  after  certification  for  the  month 
may  be  reflected  in  the  in-force  data. 

hump-Sum  Payments 

Under  the  1939  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  lump-sum  pay- 
ments are  awarded  with  respect  to  in- 
sured workers  who  died  on  or  after 
January  1,  1940,  and  who  left  no  sur- 
vivors eligible  for  monthly  benefits 
(child's,  widow's,  widow's  current,  or 
parent's  benefits)  in  the  month  in 
which  death  occurred.  The  total 
number  of  lump-sum  awards  may  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  deceased  work- 
ers on  whose  wages  the  awards  were 
made,  since  in  certain  circumstances 
lump-sum  payments  may  be  divided 


Table  105 . — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  benefits  terminated,  by  reason  for  termination  and  type  of 

benefit,  1943 


[Corrected  to  May  25, 

944] 

Total 

Primary 

Wife's 

Child's 

Widow's 

Widow's  current 

Parent's 

Keason  for  termination 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amotmt 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

MontUy 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Total 

69,014 

$1, 226, 565 

23,278 

$562, 085 

11,389 

$140, 612 

20,582 

$264, 285 

1,668 

$32,838 

11,801 

$232,804 

296 

$3,941 

" 

Death  of  beneficiary 

29,677 
7,434 

5,396 

308 
19,  021 

6,853 

99 
226 

643,  421 
92,687 

90,735 

6,600 
246,  896 

142,  714 

1,229 
3,283 

23, 202 

550,487 

3,885 
7,434 

11 

47, 203 
92,687 

167 

369 

4,065 

1,655 

30,841 

379 

6,989 

287 

3,836 

Death  of  husband 

Marriage,  remarriage,  divorce,  or 
adoption  of  beneficiary 

1,081 

12,264 

85 

1,555 

4,213 
308 

76,687 
5,600 

6 

72 

Marriage,  death,  or  adoption  of 

Attainment  of  age  18  of  beneficiary. 
Attainment  of  age  18  of  last  en- 
titled child 

19,021 

246,896 

6,853 

10 

38 

142,714 

242 

572 

Entitlement  to  equal   or  larger 

45 
14 

446 
119 

19 
92 

154 
906 

25 
3 

387 

55 

0 
3 

0 

Other  .. 

76 

1.598 

33 

122 


Social  Security  Yearbook,  1943 


Table  106. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  benefits  in  force  in  deferred  or  conditional-payment 
status,^  by  reason  for  -withholding  payment  and  type  of  benefit,  December  31,  1943 

[Corrected  to  Mar.  6, 1944] 


Reason  for  withholding  payment  3 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


Monthly 
amount 


Primary 


Num- 
ber 


Monthly 
amount 


Wife's 


Num-jMo°th- 

amouct 


Child's 


Widow's 


Num- 
ber 


Mouth- 

ly 

amount 


Num-  Monthly 
ber      amount 


Widow's  current 


Num-  Monthly 
ber      amount 


Parent's 


Num- j  Monthly 
ber    i  amount 


Total. 


Failure  to  attend  school  regularly 

Employment  of  beneficiary 

EmploiTnent  of  primary  beneficiary  on 

whose  wages  benefit  is  based 

Failure  to  have  care  of  an  entitled  child  -  _ . 
Previous  payment  of  lump-sum  attain- 
ment claim 

Payee  not  determined 

Another 


Total- 


Failure  to  attend  school  regularly  3. 

Employment  of  beneficiary  3 

Employment  of  primary  beneficiary  on 
whose  wages  benefit  is  based  ^.-. 

Failure  to  have  care  of  an  entitled  child  ^.. 

Previous  payment  of  lump-sum  attain- 
ment claim 

All  other.- 


Total- 


Failure  to  attend  school  regularly 

Employment  of  beneficiary 

Employment  of  primary  beneficiary  on 

whose  wages  benefit'  is  based 

Failure  to  have  care  of  an  entitled  child... 

Payee  not  determined 

Another 


Total.. 


Failure  to  attend  school  regularly 

Employment  of  beneficiary 

Employment  of  primary  beneficiary  on 

whose  wages  benefit  is  based 

Failure  to  have  care  of  an  entitled  child,. 

Payee  not  determined 

All  other.. 


All  benefits  in  deferred  or  conditional-payment  status 


137,  577 

$2,  633,  218 

73, 107  $1,661, 150 

17,  l-6'$203,  506 

21, 461  $258,  728 

743 

$15,  650 

25,024 

$493,  328 

66 

$856 

4,839 

57, 102 

1 

4, 839l  67,  102 

109,858 
18,  763 

2,  284,  699 

219, 239 
9,064 

16,  667 

7,640 

38,  807 

71,  701 

1,  628, 552 

440|   4, 826 
16,460  195,036 

12, 978  i  162,391 

2,303  24,203 

1 

587 

11,910 

24,111 

476,502 

41 

518 

478 

478    9,064 

1      30 

30     592 

404    7,140 

608 

624 

2,407 

402 
38 
966 

12,289 

825 

19,484 

102   1,653 

7     67 

167   1, 924 

7 
539 
795 

110 
5,971 
8,951 

93 
10 
53 

2,540 

185 

1,015 

22 

45 

0 

293 

Deferred-payment  status 


3,148       $59,201      1,9241      $41,101 


2,129 
325 


39 
37,  950 

3,265 
27 

16, 667 
1,253 


1,514 


402 


28,656 


373      $4, 409 


14 
255 


160 
2,679 


102 
2 


430     $5, ; 


3 
315 


70 


1,  653 

17 


39 
4,119 


127       $3,194         287       $5,028 


110 

414 


93         2, 640 
25  484 


4,845 


30 
126 


Conditional-payment  status— suspended 


113,952 


4.028 
91, 038 

15,  589 

456 

618 

2,223 


$2, 141,  375    62,  293 


47,  276 
1, 864,  450 

177, 403 
8,731 
7,564 
35,951 


$1.  376,  337 


38  825 

942!        18, 976 


14, 137 


338 
13,  630 


7 
162 


$162.  665 


3,589 
157, 140 

67 

1.1 


17,  805 


$212.  912 


4.028 
10, 570 


1,959 


534 
714 


47,  276 
131,  457 


20,  263 


5,916 
8,000 


422 


384 


,3721  19.240|  $380,397 


185 
531 


18,  396 


456 

29 

359 


364,757 


8,731 

671 

6,338 


Conditional-payment  status — ^frozen 


20, 47; 


2,849 
20 


$432, 642 


9,787 
382,299 

38,  571 

306 

76 

1,603 


8,874 


I 


$243,  712 


2,666   $36,432 


2,575 


0 

362 1 


1,077 
35,  317 


3,226 


2,093 
274 


I 


$40,  448 


9,787 
26,815 


3,254 


55 
53: 


194 


194 


$4,084 


5,49; 


20 

0|  1 

0'  38 


$107, 903 


106, 900 


21 
676 


$101 


$692 


0 
237 


$63 


•  For  explanation  of  each  payment  status,  see  table  104,  footnote  2. 
2  As  provided  imder  sees.  203  and  907  of  the  amended  act,  except  for  the  reason 
"payee  not  determined,"  in  which  case  benefit  payments  are  laccrued  pending 


determination  of  guardian  or  other  appropriate  payee,    "When  more  than  1 
reason  applies,  the  case  is  classified  under  the  first  listed  reason. 

3  Includes  benefits  withheld  as  a  peualty  for  failure  to  report  promptly  the  fact 
that  payments  should  be  withheld. 


among  a  number  of  payees  and  each 
payee's  share  counts  as  an  individual 
award.  The  amount  of  the  lump  sum 
payable  to  one  or  more  persons  with 
respect  to  any  worker  is  equal  to  six 
times  the  worker's  primary  benefit  if 
the  payments  are  made  to  the  work- 
er's widow  or  widower,  child  or  chil- 
dren,' or  parents.  If  no  such  persons 
survive  the  worker,  a  lump  sum  not 
exceeding  six  times  the  primary  bene- 


'  Including  children  of  deceased  children 
If  they  are  entitled  to  share  as  distributees 
under  State  Intestacy  laws. 


fit  may  be  payable  to  persons  equi- 
tably entitled  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  paid  the  worker's  buaial  ex- 
penses. Under  the  1939  amendments, 
no  lump  sums  can  be  paid  unless  the 
claim  is  filed  within  2  years  after  the 
worker's  death. 

Since  August  10, 1939,  the  only  lump 
sums  payable  under  the  1935  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
those  awarded  with  respect  to  work- 
ers who  died  before  January  1,  1940. 
These  payments  amount  to  31/2  per- 
cent of  the  worker's  wages  in  covered 


employment  between  January  1,  1937, 
and  the  date  of  his  death.  The  num- 
ber of  payments  awarded  exceeds  the 
nvimber  of  wage  earners  on  whose 
wages  the  payments  were  awarded, 
because  more  than  one  award  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  some  wage  rec- 
ords. Relatively  few  lump-sum  pay- 
ments  under  the  1935  provisions  have 
been  made  since  the  early  months  of 
1940,  and  these  few  represent  delayed 
filing  of  claims  or  extreme  cases  of  lag 
in  adjudication,  principally  the  for- 
mer. 


Employment  Security 

Table  107. — Employment  security:  Summary  oj  selected  data,  1936-43 


Year  and  month 


Calendar  year; 

1930... 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940.... 

1941 

1942 

1943.... 

1940 

January 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June— 

July 

-\.UgUSt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1941 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1942 

January 

February 

March 

April...; 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October. 

November 

December 

1943 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Employment  service  ' 


Applications 
(new  and 
renewed) 


8, 844.  S04 
8,022,742 
14,597,798 
16,094,851 

16,  517,  702 
18,  640, 168 

17,  867, 908 
«  11,843,132 

1,601,060 
1,304,110 
1,350,596 
1,514,837 
1,327,677 
1,318,010 
1,  400,  941 
1,  273,  828 
1,206,914 
1,391,254 
1,  333,  491 
1,  494,  985 

1,816,359 
I,  373,  296 
1,  606, 120 
1,  825, 169 
1,538,883 
I,  623, 181 
I,  597,  299 
1,445,912 
1,396,285 
1,487,832 
1,327,119 
1,  602, 714 

1,966,371 
1,531,757 
1,  567, 194 
1,676,685 
1,  564,  988 
1, 840, 864 
1,655,500 
1,  403, 168 
1,  2)2,  714 
1,  266,  653 
1, 139,  224 
1,163,900 

1, 384, 493 

1,  314,  645 

1,280,380 

1, 154,  368 

1,  221,  562 

1, 325,  234 

1,033,919 

897,  604 

753, 758 

579,  298 

619, 229 

378, 652 


Nonagricul- 
turol  place- 
ments 3 


4, 852,  846 
3,144,091 

2,  656, 994 
4, 166, 467 

3,  678, 764 
5, 427, 077 
6, 939, 620 

■•  9, 393, 196 

228,  679 
208,  508 
242, 602 
286,429 
330,  721 
297,  754 
289,923 
318,386 
336,  772 
3S4,  656 
364,512 
390,  753 

379,  541 
368, 066 
393,  677 
446,  420 
489, 986 
461,722 
486, 929 
496, 144 
631,  958 
626,  564 
411,062 
447,119 

406,664 
403, 717 
475, 362 
665, 494 
601,861 
644,436 
656,  817 
639,  750 
649,  656 
681,929 
607,  692 
616,  343 

659, 166 
647,  891 
718,  477 
688,771 
707,  764 
861,623 
880,420 

907,  217 

908,  620 
857,  585 
834,407 
721,  266 


Unemployment  compensation 


Covered  employment ' 


Workers*  (inj 
thousauds) 


(') 

(•) 
"19,929.4 
'"21,377.5 
l»  23, 096.  2 
■»  26,  814.  3 
'»  29,  342.  9 

(•) 

21. 845. 0 
21,871.6 
22, 198.  7 
22, 304.  8 
22/680.  6 
22,  839. 1 

22,  886.  6 

23,  497. 0 
23, 967.  2 

24,  273. 0 
24, 433.  4 
24, 457.  3 

24,561.7 

24,  765.  4 

25,  348.  4 
25,  731. 0 
26, 488. 6 

27. 066. 1 

27,  550.  8 

28.  073.  8 
28,  310. 3 
28,092.8 
28, 044. 0 
27,  748.  6 

27,  658.  9 
27, 480.  5 
28,135.9 

28,  667.  1 

28,  967. 0 
29.441.5 

29,  874.  4 

30,  356.  2 
30,  585.  6 
30,  513.  7 
30, 426.  9 
30,  228.  9 

29,  923.  6 
30, 006. 9 

30,  252.  1 
30.  653.  8 
30,  568.  5 
30,  860. 8 
30,  840. 1 
30,  782.  2 
30,  724.  5 

(•) 
(•) 
(») 


"Wages  5  (in 
thousands) 


(») 
$26,200,026 
29, 069, 447 
32, 449,  899 
42, 145, 685 
54, 776, 679 

(>) 


7,  482, 129 

7,  737,  577 
8,036,865 
9,194,338 

8,  954,  552 

9,  993,  201 
10,860,719 
12,337,213 

11,603,167 
12,936,525 
14,  270,  244 
16,  966,  743 


I 

[     14,1 
i     10,29! 

I 


,  830, 060 
,  299, 194 
16,  391, 174 
(') 


Beneficia- 
ries fl 


(•) 
(») 
(') 
(•) 

982, 392 
621,065 
541,  495 
115,454 

877,  367 

985, 468 

1,095,155 

900, 736 

1,201,004 

1,268,666 

1,  219,  629 

1, 126,  251 

875,419 

698, 148 

676,  997 

666,  636 

825,  748 
806, 366 
761,736 
589,  598 
669, 035 
683,933 
611,067 
571,  864 
493, 423 
430,016 
470, 641 
622, 982 

796, 598 
837,  060 
S03,  124 
668,  262 
609,  734 
562,  736 
574, 867 
643,087 
422,709 
310,431 
221,  649 
192,  578 

226,  778 
208,  626 
181,  627 
131,  289 
119,  479 
100,  255 
90.023 
88,849 
74,  579 
60,719 
66,364 
64,392 


Weeks  com- 
pensated ' 


(•) 

(•) 

38.  075,  709 

12  41.554,089 

61,084,375 

32,  296, 377 

28, 157, 730 

6, 003, 608 

4,021,746 
4,  324,  873 
4,581,089 
4,  167, 400 
6,  466,  298 
6, 330,  884 
6,  501,  392 
6, 037, 410 
3,  607, 720 
3,  176, 137 
2, 894, 075 

2.  976,  351 

3,  737,  484 
3,  261,  460 
3, 153,  960 
2.  650, 992 
2.  967, 048 
2.  878,  217 

2,  746,  803 
2, 439,  382 
2. 110.  233 
1,991,970 
1,937,767 
2,620,061 

3,  553,  489 
3,351,362 
3, 4.57, 021 
2,  909,  578 
2,  671,  331 
2. 433.  800 
2.  618.  600 
2,  272,  292 
1,799,870 
1,354.074 

923.919 
912.  494 

954, 597 
834,  513 
811,621 
557,280 
483,216 
445,618 
404.  626 
382.  332 
320.  574 
264.  607 
253.562 
301, 162 


Continued 
claims 


(») 

(•) 

'146,796,606 

"  66,  633,  762 

60,  676,  573 

42,341,845 

33,761,762 

7,604.684 

6, 037, 989 
5,  790, 795 

5,  604, 807 

6.  598, 659 
7,231,111 
6,  484,  177 
7,279,416 
5,  772,  702 
4,  239, 880 
3, 990,  252 
3,619,927 
4, 020,  858 

4,  896,  646 
4, 028,  497 
3,701,542 
4,  285, 148 
3,  904,  287 
3,  616,  671 
3,  584,  941 
2,  993,  208 
2,  628,  859 
2,554.128 

2,  602,  623 

3,  646.  295 

4.681.024 
4, 104,  465 
3,929,611 
3,  506,  226 
2,  952,  868 
3,131,762 
3, 197, 040 
2,  649,  829 
1, 992,  452 
1,516,142 
1.134.512 
1,  166.  951 

1,228,091 
1,058,798 
944.  978 
694. 796 
609,  975 
592,  192 
550,297 
492, 006 
391,439 
331,095 
355.  46S 
415.  .ioO 


Benefit  pay- 
ments ' 


$131,073 

2,131,578 

396,  400,  428 

n  429,  820, 056 

620, 108, 888 

345,  707,  731 

"345, 514, 828 

"80,128,426 

41,066,806 
44,351,485 
47. 141,  650 
42,291,508 

64,  897.  362 
63,  636,  511 

65,  749,  736 
51,699,791 
36,  595,  246 
32,231,141 
29,561,342 
30, 886, 310 

39,  270, 163 
34,  610, 683 
33,  607, 834 
26. 997, 704 

31,  573,  799 
30,  561,  294 

29,  306,  615 
26, 494, 176 
22,941,874 
21, 430, 139 
21,066,354 
27,847,096 

41,065,956 
39,  883, 617 
43, 034, 821 
36,  291,  661 
31,686,013 

30,  224. 171 

32.  623. 872 
28,  242, 473 
22,  378, 033 
16,887,544 
11,563,363 
11,  639,  232 

12, 183,  493 
10.881,606 
10.750,372 
7. 355. 176 
6, 382. 075 
6, 937.  584 
6.  664, 653 
5.190,917 
4.  433. 137 
3.  646,  491 

3.  540, 069 

4.  273.  545 


1  Data  from  War  Manpower  Commission, 

2  E.xcludes  forestry  and  fishing  through  1939. 

3  Excludes  railroads  and  other  groups  subject,  as  of  July  1,  1939,  to  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.    Data  for  1943  estimated. 

*  Workers  in  covered  employment  on  last  pay  roll  of  each  type  (weekly,  semi- 
monthly, etc.)  in  month. 

5  Total  wages  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay  periods  ended  in  year  or 
quarter.  Average  wages  cannot  be  computed  from  these  figures  because  data 
on  number  of  workers  relate  to  last  pay  roll  in  month.  Wages  for  1938  and  1939 
adjusted  to  include,  for  New  York,  estimated  nontaxable  wages  (wages  in  excess 
of  $3,000  to  an  individual  from  1  employer). 

"  Monthly  figures  represent  average  weeks  of  unemployment  compensated 
during  weeks  ended  in  month,  .\nnual  figures  represent  average  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensated  during  year. 

^  For  1938  and  1939,  represents  number  of  benefit  payments. 

's  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  qhecks.  Net  (adjusted)  pavments  were:  1938, 
$393,785,860;  1939,  $429,297,615;  1940,  $51,8,700,423;  1941.  $344,320,668:  1942, 
$344,084,093;  1943,  $79,643,077. 


"  Not  available. 

"  .\verage  monthly  employment. 

"  Excludes:  California,  Maine,  and  Oregon  for  January;  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  for  January-March;  Indiana  for  May-June;  and  New  York  for  entire 
year.  For  February  and  March,  Maine  reported  continued  claims  for  total 
unemployment  only. 

'2  Includes  43,082  payments  resulting  from  recalculation  of  weekly  benefit 
amounts  in  Ohio. 

13  Excludes  New  York  for  January-March  1939;  data  not  available. 

11  Includes  $1,176,983  resulting  from  recalculation  of  weekly  benefit  amounts 
in  Ohio. 

"  For  1942  and  1943,  includes  $104,172  and  $77,306,  respectively,  resulting  from 
review  of  1938-41  seasonal  claims  in  Oregon;  1943  figure  also  includes  $12,000 
resulting  from  delayed  payments  for  1941-42  claims  in  Colorado;  not  distributed 
by  month. 

"  For  1943,  excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
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Employment  Service 


The  number  of  nonagricultural 
placements  made  by  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  in  1943  exceeded 
those  in  1942  by  more  than  one-third; 
the  gain  was  largely  concentrated  in 
manufacturing  and  m.ining,  for  each 
had  placements  more  than  double  the 
number  in  1942.  Gains  were  shown 
also  for  forestry  and  fishing,  trans- 
portation, communication,  and  other 
public  utilities,  and  government, 
while  declines  occurred  in  all  other 
industry  divisions,  notably  in  con- 
struction    (table     110).    All    but    9 


States  shared  in  the  increase  in  total 
nonagricultural  placements,  with  in- 
creases ranging  from  1.1  percent  in 
North  Carolina  to  151.1  percent  in 
Georgia,  and  placements  in  16  other 
States  were  more  than  50  percent 
above  1942. 

Placements  of  women  (table  111) 
represented  35.6  percent  of  total  non- 
agricultural  placements  in  1943,  as 
compared  with  32.4  percent  in  1942, 
and  white  persons  constituted  a 
slightly  higher  proportion  of  the  total 
(83.5   percent)    than   a   year   earlier 


(81.0) .  The  representation  of  each 
occupational  group  in  the  total  w£is 
about  the  same  for  both  years,  except 
for  a  decrease  in  service  placements 
from  19.5  percent  in  1942  to  11.3  in 
1943,  and  slight  increases  in  the  1943 
proportion  of  placements  of  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  labor.  V/ithin 
each  occupational  group,  however, 
the  proportion  of  placements  of 
women  increased  for  all  but  service; 
in  1943,  women  represented  one-third 
of  the  placements  of  professional  and 
managerial    workers,    as    compared 

(Continued  on  page  127) 


Table  108. — Employmetit  serv:ce:  Total  applications  in  the  continetttal  United  States,  hy  State  and  month,  1943 


Total 

January 

Feb- 
ruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

State 

Number 

Percent- 
age 
change 
from 
1942 

Decem- 
ber 

Total,  1939 

16,066,867 
16,486,849 
18,699,466 
17,824,834 
11,843,132 

1,399,023 
1,  698,  201 
1,813,319 
1,951,738 
1,384,493 

1,045,378 
1,  302,  376 
1,  370,  442 
1,  524,  465 
1,314,645 

1,  236, 190 
1,  348,  243 
1,602,812 
1,  664,  036 
1,  280,  380 

1, 170,  220 
1,  612, 157 
1,  821,  347 
1,  572,  924 
1, 154,  368 

1,211,642 
1,324,936 
1,635,321 
1,661,985 
1,221,562 

1,261,758 
1,315,897 
1,619,210 
1,837,210 
1,  325,  234 

1, 137,  765 
1,398,645 
1,594,329 
1,662,616 
1,033,919 

1,294,921  1,284,369 
1,270,723  1,203,760 
1,  442,  981  1,  392,  486 
1,399,666  1,209,471 
897,  604 1     763,768 

1,326,692  1,412,602 
1,388.102  1,330,971 
1,484,275  1,324,700 
1,  263,  331  1, 136, 146 
679,298]     519,229 

1,  287  397 

Total,  1940 

1,492,839 

Total,  1941 

1  598  244 

Total,  1942  .  -       

1, 151,  246 

Total, 1943 

-33.6 

378,  652 

272,  622 
45,  326 
134,  571 
815, 017 
99, 126 
151,  806 
23,  893 
71,  225 
29(1,398 
187,  637 

30,  887 
706,  910 
617,  948 
162,  885 
102,  030 
191,  338 
150. 844 

99,  719 
259,  269 
525,016 

291,  764 

274,435 

191,  769 

493, 152 

34, 037 

91,  703 

11,  049 

33,  511 

418,  813 

22,  759 

1,320,625 
138,  252 
41,910 
602,  232 
100,  425 
146, 488 
944, 165 
130,  967 
147,  941 
32,  967 

200,  705 
646,  996 

56, 007 

13,879 
180, 268 

66,  757 
122,915 
235,  864 

12,311 

+1.9 
-43.3 
-69.1 
-44.9 
-33.6 
-44.9 
-33.4 
+69.  5 

+5.8 
-37.8 

-62.  6 
-35.2 
-3.9 
-22.2 
-37.1 
-28.5 
-33.6 
-24.6 
-11.5 
-18.7 

-65.0 
-15.5 
-12.0 
-24.7 
-30.1 
-35.4 
-56.0 
-38.9 
-30.  9 
-60.2 

-3.5.  0 
-63.7 
-37.6 
-43.8 
-61.3 
-29.6 
-25.0 
-5.7 
-8.4 
-38.1 

-10.3 
-35.3 
-45.3 
-40.8 
-23.3 
-76.5 
-29.6 
-26.9 
-67.6 

26,  071 
6,  793 

18,  465 
112,  765 

10,711 

19,  896 
2,566 
6,194 

24,116 

24,  364 

3,  446 
74,  208 
64,  328 
16,  043 

14,  560 
22,  722 
18,  468 
10,468 
2fi,  135 

63,  128 

64,  481 
29,  346 
17,045 
56,  024 

2,492 
9,126 
1,510 
3,  965 
48,  383 
2,888 

167,  808 

15,  579 
3,081 

94,  450 
15,  572 
14,  688 
101,811 
12,934 
13,967 
3,474 

21,113 
77,  003 
6,318 
2,010 
18,  934 
13,401 
14,  808 

25,  290 
1,485 

30,  908 
5,723 

16,261 

100,467 

9,127 

19,  696 
2,415 
7,396 

23,724 

22,  470 

3,266 
73,  521 

62,  629 
16,  203 

9,306 
24,  401 
17,422 

9,628 
29, 195 

63,  676 

51,  470 

28,849 

16,  769 

54,  383 

2,134 

8,607 

1,384 

4.160 

47, 199 

2,113 

148,048 
16,  096 
2,818 
85,  600 
12,  386 
15,425 
93,  532 
12,  445 
12,472 
3,637 

22,  604 
70,  860 

6,352 

1,397 

18,491 

12,  703 

13,  292 

23,  782 
1,514 

28,  414 
6,233 

14,  336 

100, 907 

9,724 

20,  401 
2,341 
6,760 

25,  364 

26,  308 

3,649 
70,  799 
50,  086 

14,  493 
8.379 

23,  316 
17,  588 
12,  464 
32,  535 
52,  093 

47,  856 
29, 472 

16,  850 
63,  148 

2,  065 
8,  813 
1,359 
3,950 
47,  980 
2,567 

129,  770 

15,083 

3,130 

84,318 

13,442 

15,  747 
90,  206 
13,929 
11,236 

3,341 

21,  706 
65, 037 

6,979 
1.868 

17,  235 
10,  306 
12,238 

24,  448 
1,132 

26,991 

6,045 

12,797 

91,009 

11,039 

15,412 

1,986 

6,  335 

27,  490 

22,  061 

2,913 
71,396 
46,  718 
14,398 
14,  a35 
22,278 
13,  252 
11,  690 
22,  441 
46, 105 

33,894 

28,889 

1.5,  026 

64,  646 

2,392 

8,  263 

1,022 

3,008 

38,  779 

1,664 

112,095 

17,336 

2,960 

80, 185 

10,518 

16.  663 
75,  S35 
11,497 
10,  206 

2,831 

22, 113 

6.3,328 

5,733 

1,492 

17,  620 
8,573 

11,399 

21,028 

1,113 

29,428 

5,884 

12,624 

91,093 

10, 127 

17,  776 

2,366 

5, 666 

29,  776 
21,  662 

2,979 
71,210 
50, 363 
16,704 
13,  416 
23,292 
14, 108 
10,  318 
23, 628 
46,  461 

30,  526 
27,408 
16,  661 
62, 832 

2,467 
9,054 
1,031 
3,939 
40,884 
1,840 

116,  268 
19,381 
2,590 
94,911 

12,  230 
20,  427 
89,  699 

9,073 

13,  642 
3,916 

20,  6S9 
50,  690 

8,989 

1,  266 
19,  367 

8,353 
12,  222 
22,286 

1,273 

31,  609 

6,446 

12,688 

96, 166 

13,  741 
20,  841 

2,913 

5,229 

37,  971 

20,  958 

3,371 
71,  075 
62,  445 
20,  265 
13,129 
25,654 

18,  537 

14,  558 
33,128 
66,  707 

30,  046 
30,  244 

19,  612 
58, 931 

2,958 

10, 166 

870 

3,513 
44,  318 

1,868 

135,  441 
15,840 
4,198 
96,  710 
10,  867 
23,510 
99,  663 
11,116 
13, 510 
4,668 

22,  918 
46,  336 

7,080 

1,499 
21,088 

4,934 
14,  184 
30,  435 

1,690 

28,473 

4,267 

12,348 

58,  799 

12,298 

17,  849 

2,575 

6,543 

30,  086 

18,870 

1,776 
62,  787 
43,696 
14,  763 

9,590 
20,568 
10,  863 
10,986 
30,  731 
48,  080 

11,353 
28,684 
19,810 
48,  533 

2,803 

10,  346 

742 

3,  434 
36,  037 

2,092 

120, 121 

7,490 

3.014 

26,  318 

8,767 

16,  249 
85,  381 
13, 489 
17, 183 

3,436 

20,427 

36,887 

9,392 

1,338 

17,  209 
1,472 

10, 292 

24,  403 

1,281 

24,812 

1,852 

9,459 

49,  912 

10,671 

7,824 

2,501 

6,376 

30, 150 

11,  969 

2,310 

55.  075 

40, 086 

1,5,  616 

8,182 

8,485 

7,810 

9,653 

28, 662 

48,617 

6,679 
24, 339 
17,  079 
47, 170 

5,099 

7,672 
675 

2,798 
32, 090 

1,687 

108,335 

6, 347 

9,268 

7,088 

4,953 

16, 552 

82,  924 

11,  637 

17,877 

2,748 

14,328 

38, 167 
3,  616 
1,290 

15,400 
1,463 
9,601 

21, 185 
915 

13,594 

568 

8.639 

39,  617 
3,346 
3,187 
1,474 
6,127 

13,339 
7,756 

1,670 

52,  182 

40,869 

16,450 

4,629 

6,344 

7,054 

6,677 

24,444 

45,404 

6,569 
17,421 
14, 546 
33,  394 

3.638 

6,084 
774 

2,548 
30, 879 

1,493 

107,  690 

7,368 

4,285 

7,991 

3,733 

2,431 

78, 132 

14, 175 

12,616 

1,766 

10, 490 
43,  862 

1,319 

«  1,232 

14,219 

808 

7,953 
14,  206 

1,067 

11,756 

753 

7,720 

25,659 
2,262 
2,647 
1,267 
6,492 
8,193 
5,018 

1,907 

46,379 

36,406 

10,339 

2,674 

5,610 

8,297 

1,802 

3,088 

35, 187 

6,310 
13,  666 
13,858 
11,168 

3,648 

5,076 
865 

1,197 
28,011 

1,050 

78,  269 
6,144 
2,062 
7,638 
2,817 
2,219 
69,477 
11,665 
8,200 
1,383 

9,911 

41,420 

219 

173 

10,  761 

887 

6,282 

12,  063 

634 

12, 706 

908 

6,439 

29,005 
2,156 
3,370 
1,056 
5,779 

15,904 
3,458 

1,552 
38,291 
36,866 
5,382 
2,382 
5,116 
9,679 
1,322 
2,488 
22,441 

6,189 

8,689 

15,207 

6,790 

2,416 

4,671 

459 

498 

18,243 

1,799 

63,946 
6,016 
3,753 
8,437 
2,821 
1,881 

46,288 
4,693 
9,687 
1,141 

10,494 

64,313 

460 

155 

6,  509 

2,023 

6,062 

9.174 

126 

7,960 
864 

3,895 
19,628 
3,924 

Connecticut           

2,909 

435 

District  of  Columbia -_.. 

2,328 
24,296 

2,754 

Idaho                 

2,048 

20,927 

13,  565 

4,329 

Kansas                   

1,748 

3,652 

Louisiana 

7,766 

1,453 

Maryland        -    

2,794 

18, 217 

6,391 

7,539 

11, 406 

6,134 

1,945 

3,825 

Nevada 

368 

501 

New  Jersey 

6,010 

1,808 

New  York 

42,934 

5,572 

North  Dakota 

751 

8,786 

Oklahoma 

2,319 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania    .- 

1,796 
31,317 

4,324 

South  Carolina 

7.385 

727 

Tennessee _ 

Texas - 

Utah 

3,913 

59,092 

560 

160 

Virginia     ...      .    . 

3,445 

1,834 

4,682 

Wisconsin 

7.564 

Wyoming 

81 
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Table  109- — Employment  service:  Nonagriciiltural  placements  in  the  continental  United  States,  by  State  and  month,  1943 


state 


Total 


1 
January  i  February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


^^Z"'-     October     >••--»-  I   Decern- 


Total,  1939. 
Total,  1940 , 
Total,  1941. 
Total,  1942_ 
Total,  1943. 


Alabama 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ... 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 


Michigan.. 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico...... 


New  York.. 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio-- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.;.-- 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . .  _ 
West  Virginia- 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


4, 162, 139 
3,601,040 
8,404,291 
6,  919,  892 
9,  393,  190 


187, 686 

67,  279 

107,  473 

948,  658 

78,  866 

117, 610 

26,  676 

40,  223 

210.  944 

223,  729 

38,  061 
300, 933 
286,  766 
124,  348 
147,  879 
166,064 
80,  027 
67, 163 
169,  908 
266, 830 

369, 800 
174, 828 
114,114 
286,  966 
26,680 
70, 980 
43,954 
26,223 
346,  493 
24, 172 

908, 668 
201, 890 
19,  360 
673, 422 
96,  036 
226, 846 
449, 139 
68,674 
72, 916 
18, 977 

160,213 
620, 999 

92,  337 

10, 021 
101, 506 
367, 378 

78, 138 
199,  111 

20, 716 


223,  689 
227,412 
377, 834 
404,  756 
669, 166 


10, 183 
3,819 

11,  169 
78,136 

4,709 
9,948 
2,138 
3,342 
8,309 
7,869 

2,203 
22,618 
14,361 
6,766 
14,  635 
8,223 
4,408 
6,136 
12, 162 
19,772 

23,  055 
8,554 
6,408 

23,  645 
1,665 
6,085 
3,274 
1,407 

19,  621 
2,905 

72, 618 

17,  763 

1,280 

46,668 

7,386 

16, 470 

33,  702 

6,677 

4,119 

1,370 

7,440 

41,  680 

17,  236 

625 

7,297 
13, 391 

6,724 

12,  256 
1,030 


206,  392 
207, 428 
366,  609 
402.  238 
647,  891 


277, 994 
241,496 
392.  241 
473.  665 

718, 477 


293,  731 
284,  941 
444,  381 
553,  869 
688, 771 


372,  384 
329. 148 
487,  668 
600, 064 
707,  764 


400,  973 
296, 186 
449,  204 
642,254 
861,623 


368,  816 
288,  229 
484. 002 
655,  205 
880, 420 


12.  287 
3,770 
8,977 

74,  327 
4,647 
9,272 
1,247 
3,725 

10,  667 
7,470 

2.949 

22.  664 

18,  407 

5,414 

13.310 

9,094 

6,040 

4,114 

11,422 

20,300 

22.  026 
9,904 
8,222 

26, 904 
1,426 
5,161 
2,933 
1,831 

19, 482 
2,237 

68,  724 

13, 668 

1,439 

48,  794 

7,737 

16.  906 

30,  752 

5,469 

4,040 

1,483 

7,250 
43,471 

6,403 
691 

6,163 
14,  792 

6,342 

13,  276 
1,386 


13, 187 

4,832 

10, 101 

76,  741 

6,163 

9,768 

1.589 

3,895 

14, 686 

12,  163 

3.448 

20.  604 

20. 197 

7,064 

14,  573 

9,708 

6,356 

5,740 

14. 928 

21,332 

26, 182 
12,  303 
10, 134 
22,  578 
1,704 
9,483 
4,154 
1,910 
23,834 
2,023 

76, 189 

16, 670 

1,761 

61,668 

6,912 

16,  303 

33,428 

6,471 

3,784 

1,081 

8,963 
61,083 

8,080 
564 

6,988 
18,  537 

6,642 
14, 027 

2,086 


14,  376 
4,328 
9,165 

69, 138 
4,  946 
7,973 
1,388 
3,238 

17,  038 

15,  524 

4,374 
21,  803 
19,  264 

6,960 
15,723 
11,966 

6,513 

6,243 
12, 322 
17, 709 

24,  700 

14,611 
9,463 

20, 068 
1,857 
8,374 
3,809 
1,914 

23,  629 
1,672 

68,842 
11,633 
1,823 
46, 897 
8,263 
20,954 
30, 857 
3.380 
3,900 
1,296 

9,891 
42, 672 

9,314 
638 

6,920 
22,767 

6.322 
13,211 

1,480 


16.  325' 
3,936 
9,457 

77, 192 
4,118 
9,249 
1,949 
2,847 

18,  943 

21,581 

2,998 
23,  260 
20,  172 

8,789 

10,  934 
12,  566 

6,036 
4,945 
11,526 
20,  215 

27,  314 

12,644 
8,646 

23,  096 
2,217 
6,541 
3,888 
2,137 

26,  226 
1,634 

63,  708 

12,  690 

1,422 

61,498 

6,478 

22,  123 

32, 179 

2,978 

6,918 

1,606 

11.728 
35,  622 

8,221 
625 

7,355 
26,  260 

6.687 

11,  440 
1,345 


20. 161 
4,136 
9,327 

84, 943 
6,071 

10,  861 
1,992 
2,859 

23,  952 
24,211 

2,951 

29,  712 
26. 857 

11,  577 
13.508 

12,  458 
5,690 
7,299 

17,007 
22, 732 

3.6,  911 
16,  479 
11,261 

30,  930 
2,077 
6,362 
3,700 
2,181 

29,  990 
2,221 

72, 136 
14,845 

2,418 
61,  861 

9,696 
26,  189 

39. 162 
3,621 
7,716 
2,216 

17, 753 
43,064 

6,604 
739 

9,015 
36,  380 

7,317 
22,  313 

1,623 


17,  739 

4,278 

10,616 

84,764 

5,252 

10,  601 

2.  656 

3.410 

20,732 

22,  967 

2,799 
26,  834 
23, 062 
11,257 
13,024 
14,  026 
6,029 
6,847 
20,  814 

26,  670 

37, 052 
22,  755 
11,683 

27,  800 
2,  268 
7,090 
4,039 
2,  667 

31,  753 
2,783 

80,274 

16,819 

1,630 

63,  771 

8, 457 

19, 456 

37,944 

6,662 

9,498 

2,207 

13, 136 

43,  790 

7,259 
851 

8,847 
38, 181 

6,044 
33, 153 

1,484 


465,  227 
316.  704 
493.  257 
638.  241 
907,  217 


16,581 
4,948 
9,383 

85, 161 
9.126 

11.615 
2.639 
3.014 

19,414 

28,  394 

3,507 
25.  805 
26.914 
13.641 
12.  335 
IS,  625 
6,485 
6,472 
15,722 
24,  927 

39, 491 
22, 468 
11,499 
27,  670 
2,915 
7,232 
3,620 
2,680 
42,  968 
2,197 

78,  061 
24,  627 

1,089 
64,460 

9,128 
18,908 
41,  896 

6,840 
11, 167 

1,633 

23,  010 

39,  858 
6,663 
1,176 
9,288 

36,  636 
7,  358 

19,  691 
1,664 


408,  519 
334, 039 
530,117 
647,845 
908,  620 


17,  708 
6,436 
7,345 

81,376 
7,980 
9,798 
3,568 
3,263 

20,067 

26,502 

3,248 
31,384 
34.  667 

14,  077 
14,288 
19, 991 

6,602 
4,961 
13,  482 
24,608 

30,  264 

15,  769 
10, 276 
26,832 

3,094 
4,676 
3,928 
2,490 
30,  167 
1,820 

86,929 

23,718 

1.122 

67,  404 

8,311 

18,910 

42, 107 

8,770 

8,617 

1,474 

16, 866 
45,727 

6,073 

1,463 
10, 105 
41,  700 

7.198 
19,  568 

2,107 


417,  643 
383,  167 
624,  .599 
680.319 

857,  586 


327,910 
363,  023 
409.  449 
006.  305 
834,  407 


17.  482 
6,  602 
7,460 

91,714 
8,434 
9,167 
2,  867 
3,927 

19, 302 

20,  860 

3,275 
28,640 
31,  941 
13,  ISO 
10,  674 
10,  665 
8,927 
6,325 
16,  869 
24,522 

32, 950 

12.  078 
9,123 

21,079 
2,096 
4,228 
4,103 
2,685 

32, 393 
1,317 

82,127 

18, 660 

1,643 

61,  430 

8,137 

20,182 

46,249 

7,771 

6,068 

1,224 

12.744 

42,668 
6,046 
1,016 
9,299 

39, 065 
7,647 

15,354 
2,239 


18,  101 
6,457 
7,798 

77,  9,'>9 
8,962 

10, 179 
2.091 
3,295 

20,609 

21,617 

3,090 
24,741 
2«.231 
12,177 

8,244 
16,586 
10, 837 

6,031 
14,286 
22. 894 

28.699 

14,456 
9,574 

19.841 
2.524 
4,221 
4.041 
2.319 

33.  451 
1,778 

84.991 
17.  932 
2,016 
60.  936 
7,440 
17, 089 
42, 067 
7,404 
4,622 
2,344 

15,286 
49, 193 

6,780 

904 

10,720 

37,823 

7,772 
12,  935 

2,076 


300,061 
389.  278 
444.  930 
615, 141 
721,  265 


13,460 
4.777 
6.695 

67,  218 
8,869 
9,159 
1,553 
3,358 

17,235 

14,691 

3,219 
22.963 
22.302 
13.451 
6.825 
16.158 
8,304 
5,060 
9,428 
22,249 

26,166 

12.425 
7,825 

17.523 
2, 138 
4,547 
2,445 
2,102 

26. 189 
1,685 

74,069 

16,069 

1,717 

49, 199 

7,090 

14,355 

39, 790 

5.731 

3,476 

1,144 

16, 148 
42,371 

6,758 
929 

9,459 
33,840 

7,183 
11,887 

2,137 


Table  110.- 


-EmploymerJ  service:  'Nonagriculturai  placements  in  the  continental  United  States,  by  quarter.  State,  and  industry  division, 

1943 


Quarter  and  State 


Total 


Forestry 
and 

fishing 


Muling 


Con- 
struction 


Manufac- 
turing 


Transpor- 
tation, 
communi- 
cation, and 
other 
public 
utilities 


Whole- 
sale and 
retail 
trade 


Finance, 

insur- 
ance, and 
real 
estate 


Service 


Total 


Domestic 


Govern- 
ment 


Establish- 
ments not 
elsewhere 
classified 


Total 

January-March 

April-Jtme 

July-September , 

October-December-.. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut .u. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


9, 393, 196 


2, 025,  634 
2,258,158 
2,  696,  257 
2, 413,  247 


187, 580 

57,  279 

107, 473 

948,  058 

78,  860 

117, 510 

26,  670 

40,223 

210, 944 

223,  729 


6,036 


101,942 


1,006,727 


5, 645, 100 


393,  214 


605,  652 


44,  390 


924, 980 


517,160 


661,448 


494 
1,713 
2,061 

767 


16, 174 
18,932 
33,  418 
33, 418 


303, 902 
209, 174 
261,  685 
181,006 


1, 008,  794 
1,318,134 
1,  739, 157 
1,519,015 


79,  672 
83,599 
109,  609 
120, 334 


123,411 
127,  345 
165,892 
188, 904 


11,624 
10,950 
10, 933 
10,683 


226,  483 
242, 829 
236, 165 
219,  503 


130,  248 
141,664 
127,  515 
117,733 


193, 636 
184,251 
145, 172 
138, 389 


17 
223 

19 
968 
140 

33 

0 

0 

640 

10 


2,775 

8,167 

1,203 

9,308 

6,362 

20 

1 

1 

413 

371 


12,  366 

7,320 

34,  486 

53,091 

6,819 

1,560 

654 

3,748 

34, 966 

26,881 


132,  837 
12, 976 
30, 0T6 

569, 061 
28,113 

100,  724 

22,  270 

1,668 

90, 835 

144, 839 


4,854 

6,331 

3,948 

69,  493 

10,889 

1,874 

1,081 

2,168 

10,  520 

8,907 


7,292 
3,294 
8,245 

70,283 
9,845 
6,355 
300 
6,523 

19, 081 
9,582 


440 

221 

668 

6,727 

629 

545 

21 

877 

1,031 

1,058 


5,040 

6,720 

16,417 

92,963 

7,322 

4,  269 

809 

22, 633 

17,728 

9,163 


1,182 
2,185 
9,841 

30,463 

2,570 

646 

422 

17,110 
5,488 
2,137 


21,930 
13, 010 
12,393 
70,  224 
10, 678 

2,125 
540 

2,605 
35,788 
22,  922 


5,  SOS 


1,044 
1.231 
2,265 
1,268 


45 

2S 

IS 

550 

69 

6 

0 

0 

42 

6 


{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Table  110.- 


-Employmetit  service:  Nmiagricultural placements  in  the  continental  United  States,  by  quarter,  State,  and  industry  division, 

1943 — Continued 


' 

Total 

Forestry 

and 
fishing 

Mining 

Con- 
struction 

Manufac- 
turing 

Transpor- 
tation, 
communi- 
cation, and 
other 
public 
utilities 

Whole- 
sale and 
retail 
trade 

Finance, 

insur- 
ance, and 
real 
estate 

Service 

Govern- 
ment 

Establish- 
ments not 
elsewhere 
classified 

Quarter  and  State 

Total 

Domestic 

38,061 
300,933 
286,765 
124,  348 
147,879 
165,064 
80,027 
67, 163 
169,968 
266,  830 

359,  800 
174,  828 
114,114 
286, 956 
26,580 
70,  980 
43,954 
26,223 
345,493 
24,172 

908,658 
201,890 
19,  350 
673,422 
96, 035 
226,845 
449, 139 
68,674 
72,915 
18,977 

160, 213 
620,999 

92,337 

10,021 
101,606 
357,  378 

78,138 
199,  111 

20,716 

864 
13 
4 
3 
1 
1 
10 
7 
1 
53 

70 

174 

3 

8 

100 

11 

11 

18 

19 

65 

86 

77 

145 

8 

22 
268 

99 
9 
3 
6 

6 

216 

29 

5 

20 

460 

10 

160 

31 

3,803 

1,638 

139 

252 

442 

4,224 

341 

10 

78 

63 

715 
1,785 

127 
1,133 
5,305 

127 
6,009 

132 

218 
2,458 

594 

1,207 

117 

1,671 

1,966 

393 

10,323 

0 

38 

297 

1,126 

2,900 

6,309 

391 

2,102 

739 

13,069 

74 

2,976 

11,768 

5,695 

4,862 

13,905 

49,899 

35,  557 

15,183 

6,100 

8,043 

2,536 

15,737 
28,669 

23,  570 

30,  427 
5,  773 

31,347 
9,720 
656 
6,629 
8,707 

24,  798 
47, 907 

2,040 
27,  222 
28,825 
23, 476 

31,  333 
3,908 
8,624 
6,368 

43,363 
125,365 
34,  563 
758 
16,066 
63, 499 
9,565 
4,894 
8.699 

6,526 

249, 496 

245, 514 

84,744 

63,  796 

91,267 

40, 070 

50, 190 

130,  344 

222,  332 

300,  319 

102, 029 
54,393 

186,491 
4,512 
18,316 
13,  564 
19,961 

280,119 
2,051 

427,  980 

86,  308 

4,329 

473,  290 
23,090 

153,  809 

320,656 
53, 942 
40,226 
4,601 

81,656 

226, 769 

14,942 

7,339 

44,205 

189,  771 

30,  331 

169,  730 

2,705 

3,075 
12,080 
6,405 
3,705 
3,  295 
3,178 
3,074 
1,307 
4,924 
6,440 

6,713 
12,903 
3,409 
14,'663 
3,677 
3,657 
1,744 
1.051 
6.456 
1,858 

33,  657 
5,701 
2,075 

29,969 
3,650 
8,076 

16,078 

1,927 

1,943 

698 

6,641 

17,632 

13,089 

207 

3,627 

14,423 

5,224 

6,453 

1,666 

4,272 
10, 710 
6,763 
8,674 
7,918 
5,438 
5.625 
2,998 
13,917 
14,654 

11,089 
12,089 
7,677 
22,014 
2,411 
7,063 
2,812 
1,554 
9,241 
858 

61,208 
21,906 
4,381 
41,  439 
9,146 
13,  330 
11,366 
1,659 
6,073 
2,025 

7,149 

48,336 

5,113 

440 

11,241 

41,674 

3,907 

9,455 

1,137 

81 
955 
645 
673 
369 
495 
476 
167 
428 
1,687 

650 

710 

113 

2,529 

101 

422 

75 

45 

848 

45 

9,886 
482 
224 

1,802 
573 
438 

1,214 
141 
310 
106 

472 

2,462 

133 

34 

394 

1,480 

160 

423 

25 

3,694 
9,642 

10, 794 
7,348 
9,325 
7,856 
7,344 
3,676 
6,004 

10,764 

12,295 

11,246 
7,540 

16,279 
2,862 
4,444 
7,381 
2,008 

26,524 
2,188 

304,567 
14,424 
4,605 
65, 477 
16,376 
13,336 
36, 155 
1,270 
9,684 
1,846 

6,840 
47, 147 

6,961 
641 

7,674 
18,  212 

6,748 
10,045 

1,815 

2,009 
2,081 
2,236 
3,379 
5,132 
2,784 
1,492 
755 
547 
1,730 

4,708 
6,187 
2,316 
3,723 
1,560 
1,467 
3,661 

778 
18,831 

813 

236,  676 

7,780 

3,031 

44,000 

9,049 

7,040 

22,907 

66 

6,453 

936 

2,317 

20, 419 

279 

235 

2,559 

7,158 

4,562 

3,761 

719 

3, 8.39 
10,684 
11,644 
6,095 
12,828 
17,020 
7,895 
2,535 
6,224 
8,301 

12, 112 
5,135 

17,220 

13,  402 

1,876 

5,332 

2,638 

798 

15,424 
5,686 

45,738 

22,568 

1,414 

32,  510 

11,344 

13,  597 

21,875 

5,689 

5,559 

4,023 

13,  579 

60,085 

12,894 

193 

16,241 

26,  772 

9,071 

8,746 

1,647 

139 

Illinois 

20 

Iowa           ^ 

49 

6 

Kentucky 

28 

9 

Maine 

173 

5 

10 

Minhipaii 

100 

Minnesnta 

88 

62 

110 

Montana            -  

63 

Nebraska 

261 

Nevada              

0 

New  Hampshire 

0 

15 

New  Mexico 

266 

New  York 

144 

1,250 

North  Dakota 

20 

34 

Oklahoma 

53 

124 

50 

29 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

556 
7 

382 

Texas                 --  -  - 

87 

Utah 

314 

Vermont            -  _ 

13 

36 
348 

"West  Virginia 

53 

131 

Wvomine 

51 

Table  1 1 1. — Employment  service:  Nonagricultural placements  in  the  continental  United  States,  by  major  occupational  group,  race,  and 

sex,  1943 


Major  occupational  group 

Total 

Race' 

Sex 

White 

Nonwliite 

Men 

Women 

Number 

Total                             .            -  --           

9,393,196 

7,838,919 

1, 554, 277 

6,045,352 

3,  347,  844 

96,817 
802,000 
1,058,721 
1,190,446 
1,  453, 056 
4,  792,  156 

95, 980 

790,963 

522,  755 

1, 166,  390 

1,  345,  085 

3,  928,  746 

837 

11,  037 

535,  966 

35, 056 

107.  971 

863,  410 

64,  ni 
208,617 
394,442 

1, 033,  221 
838.911 

3,  505, 450 

32, 106 

593,383 

664,279 

Skilled                 -  

157.225 

614, 145 

1,  286,  706 

Percentage  distribution  for  each  race  and  sex 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.0 
S.5 
11.3 
12.7 
15.6 
51.0 

1.2 
10.1 

6.7 

14.7 

17.2 

■       50.1 

.1 

34!  5 
2.3 
6.9 

55.5 

1.1 
3.5 
6.5 
17.1 
13.9 
57.9 

1.0 

17.7 

19.8 

Skilled                                   --- 

4.7 

18.3 

38.  5 

Percentage  distribution  for  each  occupational  group 

100.0 

83.5 

16.5 

64.4 

35.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

99.1 
98.6 
49.4 
97.1 
92.6 
82.0 

.9 
1.4 

50.6 
2.9 
7.4 

18.0 

66.8 
26.0 
37.3 
86.8 
57.7 
73.1 

33.2 

74.0 

Service                                              ^                                                -  --    

62.7 

Skilled                                     - -  

13.2 

Semiskilled                                                                                     -  -- 

42.3 

26.9 

>  Classified  according  to  local  usage. 
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(Continued  from  page  124) 
with  only  one-fourth  in   1942,  and 
26.9  percent  of  the  placements  of  un- 
skilled workers,   as   contrasted  with 
16.3  percent  a  year  earlier. 

Beginning  January  1942,  a  place- 
ment represents  a  process  in  which 
the  following  four  steps  have  oc- 
curred: (1)  receipt  of  an  order  (a 
request  for  a  worker  or  workers  to  fill 
one  or  more  job  openings);  (2)  se- 
lection of  a  person  for  referral  to  the 
vacancy  without  any  restriction  on 
the  free  choice  of  the  local  oflace,  such 


as  designation  by  the  employer  of  any 
particular  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals; (3)  referral  of  the  person 
selected  to  the  vacancy;  and  (4)  veri- 
fication from  a  reliable  source,  pref- 
erably the  employer,  that  the  person 
referred  had  been  hired  by  the  em- 
ployer. This  Yearbook  presents  data 
furnished  by  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission on  nonagricultural  place- 
ments by  State,  month,  race,  sex,  in- 
dustry, and  occupation  (tables  109- 
113);  information  on  agricultural 
placements  is  not  available  for  1943. 


Data  on  the  number  of  registrants 
available  for  referral  to  job  openings 
recorded  in  the  active  file  of  the  em- 
ployment ofiSces  are  also  unavailable 
for  1943.  Since  information  on  ap- 
plications and  placements  in  1943  is 
limited  to  areas  within  the  continental 
United  States,  totals  for  1939-42 
in  tables  108  and  109  have  been  re- 
vised to  exclude  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
In  table  107,  however,  monthly  and 
calendar-year  figures  for  all  years  but 
1943  include  data  for  these  two  Terri- 
tories. 


Table  112. — Employment  service:  Nonagricultural  placements 
in  the  continental  United  States,  by  quarter,  State,  race,  and 
sex,  1943 


Quarter  and 
State 


Total.... 

Jariuary- 
March 

April-June 

July-Septem- 
ber  

October-De- 
cember  


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col.. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Total 


9, 393, 196 


Idaho _ 

Illinois.. _ 

Indiana 

Iowa _ 

Kansas : 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico... 


New  York 

N.  Carolina 

.North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 

S.  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


P.ace  ' 


White 


2,  025,  534  I,  671, 139 
2,  268, 158  1,  891,  320 


,  696,  257 


2,  413,  247 


187 

57.279 
107,  473 
948,  65S 

78,  856 
117,610 

25,  576 

40,  223 
210,  944 
223,729 

38,  061 
300,  933 
286,  765 
124,  343 
147,  879 
165, 064 

80, 02; 

67,  163 
169,  968 
266, 830 

359,  800 
174,  828 
114,114 
286,  956 
26,680 
70,  980 
43,954 
20,  223 
345,  493 
24,172 

908, 658 
201,  890 

19,350 
673,  422 

95,  035 
226,  845 
449,  139 

68,  674 
72,915 
18, 977 

160,  213 
520,  999 

92,  337 

10, 021 
101,  506 
367,  378 

78, 138 
199, 111 

20,716 


Non- 
white 


1,  554, 277 


2,018,6 


141,421 
46,  336 
72,115 

887,  315 
77,  609 

110,017 
19,  848 
9,846 

154,  705 

163,  628 

37,188 
263, 183 
266, 074 
121,860 
136.811 
138,373 
51,  667 
66,  564 
118,  360 
260,  214 

323,  998 

173,  392 
71,  388 

261,211 
26, 802 
68,028 
39,823 
26,  134 

284,746 
22,  277 

583, 947 

117,  686 

18,  963 

668, 171 

80,  658 

224.  022 

385, 090 

66,  936 

45,225 

17,  616 

118,024 

386,  960 
88,662 
10, 013 
61,  505 

346, 897 
72,  630 

197, 037 
20,264 


354, 395 
366,  838 


438,  496 
394,  649 


46, 166 
10,  943 

36,  358 
61, 343 

1,347 

7,493 

6,728 

30.  377 

66,  239 

60,201 

873 

37.  760 
20,691 

2,488 
12,068 
26,  691 
28,460 
609 
61, 

6,616 

35,  802 
1,436 

42,  726 

35,  745 

778 

2,952 

4,131 

89 

60,  747 
1,895 

324,711 

84,  204 

397 

105,  251 

14,  377 

2,823 

64, 049 

1,638 

27, 690 

1,361 

42, 189 

134,  039 

3,675 

8 

40,001 

10,  4S1 

6,608 

2,074 

4521 


Men 


1,  341,  323 
1,  463,  280 


Women 


3, 347, 844 


684, 211 
804,  878 

991,  296 

867, 469 


Percent  of 
total 


White 


135, 032 
41, 341 
76,  801 

601,  251 
58.  477 
68,  000 
17,200 
16,  713 

161,442 

162,280 

30,  762 
191,925 
169,  004 

77, 691 
106, 045 
121,  491 

55, 170 

43, 006 
101,  036 
148,  527 

218,713 

126, 922 
80,986 

177,  005 
22,  603 
66,  615 
37,  468 
14,887 

214,  859 
20,126 

442,034 
131,  738 
12,  444 
413, 712 
70, 937 
159,  759 
278, 372 
42,  013 
46,  745 
14,054 

112,  664 
368,  691 

73, 324 
6,  4,58 

65,  252 
261,  744 

57,  74: 
128,415 

17, 176 


62,  654 
16,  938 
30,  672 
347, 407 
20,379 
49,  604 
8,376 
24,610 
59,602 
61, 449 

7,299 
109,  008 

117,  701 

46,  667 
41,834 
43,  573 
24,  85: 
24, 157 
68,  933 

118,  303 

141,  087 

47,  906 
33,128 

109.  951 
4,077 
14,  465 
6,  496 
11,336 
130,  634 
4,046 

466,  624 
70, 152 
6,906 

259,  710 
24,  098 
67,  086 

170,  767 
26,561 
26,170 
4,923 

47,649 

152,  308 

19, 013 

3,563 

36,264 

95,  634 

20,391 

70, 696 

3,640 

I 


82.6 
83. 


83.7 
83.7 


Men 


.75.4 
80.0 
67.1 
93, 
98.3 
93.6 
77.6 
24.5 
73.3 
73.1 

97.7 

87.5 

92.8 

98.0 

91.8 

83.8 

64.4 

99.1 

69. 

97.5 

90,0 

99.2 

62.6 

87.6 

97.1 

95. 

90.6 

99.7 

82. 

92.2 

64.3 

68.3 

97.9 

84.4 

84. 

98. 

85.7 

97.0 

62.0 

92.8 

73.7 
74.3 
96.0 
99.9 
60.6 
97.1 
93.0 
99.0 
97.8 


«4.4 


66.2 
64.4 


63.2 
64.1 


72.0 
72.2 
71.5 
63.4 
74.2 
57.9 
67.3 
39.1 
71.8 
72.5 

80.8 
63.8 
68.9 
62.5 
71.7 
73.6 
68.9 
64.0 
59.4 
55,7 

60.8 
72.6 
71.0 
61.7 
84.7 
79.6 
8.5.2 
56.8 
62.2 
83.3 

48.6 
65.3 
64.3 
61.4 
74.6 
70.4 
62.0 
61.3 
64.1 
74.1 

70.3 
70.8 
79.4 
64.4 
64.3 
73.2 
73.9 
64.5 
82.9 


»  Classified  according  to  local  usage. 
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Table  113. — Employment  service:  Nonagricultural  placements 
in  the  continental  United  States,,  by  quarter,  State,  and  major 
occupational  group,  1943 


Quarter  and 
State 


Total.. 

January- 
Maroh 

April-June... 

July-Septem- 
ber  

October-De- 
cember  


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware..  . 
Dist.  of  Col.. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Total 


9, 393, 196 


Idaho... 

llliDoiS-^ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

M.uyland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan 

Minnesota... 
Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New    Hamp- 
shire  

New  Jersey.  _ 
New  jNIexico. 


New  York 

N.  Cnrohna... 
N.  Dakota.-.. 

Ohio _. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
S.  Carolina.-. 
S:  Dakota 


Tennessee 

Texas.-. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington- _ 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2, 025,  634 
2,  258,  158 

96,  257 

2,  413,  247 


187,  586 

67,279 

107,  473 

948,  6m 

78, 866 

117,  610 

25,576 

40,223 

210,  944 

223,729 

.38,  061 
300,  933 
286,  765 
124,348 
147, 
165, 064 
80,  02" 
67, 163 
169,968 
260, 830 

359, 800 
174, 828 
114, 114 
286.  966 
26,680 
70,  980 
43,  9.64 

26,223 
345,493 
24, 172 

908,658 
201,890 

19,360 
673,  422 

95,  035 
226, 846 
449,  139 

68,  574 

72,  915 

18,9: 

160,  213 
520,  999 

92,  337 

10,  021 
101,  606 
357,  378 

78.  138 
199,111 

20,716 


Profes- 
sional 
and 
mana- 
gerial 


96, 817 


Clcri 

cal  and 

sales 


Service 


12, 000  1,  068, 721 


19, 028  176, 001 
24, 919  191,  780 


27,  798 
25, 072 


211.  931 
222,288 


1,249 
423 
611 

15,976 
1,077 
2,065 
349 
388 
2,249 
1,940 

160 
3.666 
2,742 
1,358 
1,306 
1,743 
965 
441 
1,002 
2,419 

2,813 
1,275 
668 
4,634 
156 
838 
84 

77 

4,043 

112 

11.  476 

1,233 

339 

6,094 

496 

1.421 

4,826 

785 

251 

324 

794 
5,335 
1,093 

US 

485 
1,873 

445 
2,490 

101 


17, 007 
6,463 
8,409 
121,723 
7,416 

10,930 
2,000 
4,6S2 

26,  666 

20,  741 

1,841 

28,023 

20,  310 

10.350 

12,  589 

9,216 

8,018 

4,030 

16,  265 

23,000 

20,338 
10, 833 
in,  172 
29,  606 
1,354 
5,488 
2,337 


255,  736 
272,  229 


272.289 
258,468 


10,  779 

7,478 

17,  323 

97,205 

7,026 

6,573 

1,269 

24,607 

24.  626 

12,363 

4,058 

13,  434 

11,97' 

7,211 

13,  780 

9,334 

7,836 

3,621 

11,182 

15,503 

21, 023 
13, 167 
10,  496 
24,  170 
2.887 
4,672 
6, 


Skilled 


Semi- 
skilled 


Un- 

skiUed 
and 
other 


1, 190,  446  1,  453, 056  4,  792, 156 


265,  422 
300,422 


3.33, 847     975, 501 
349,620  1,119,138 


322,678      410,443  1,451,118 


301,924 


1,  522         2. 162 

27,  438       32,  393 

1,614         2,01 


74, 075 
16,  622 
1,80: 
49,  689 
7,339 
14,992 
27,209 
7,420 
3,472 
1,808 

8,865 
46,758 

8.3S0 
749 

8,929 
33, 414 

5,218 
13,800 

1,086 


320,  859 
15,  771 

4,511 
79,  730 
14,842 
15,  436 
33,656 

1,994 
10,222 

2,062 


9,786 
27, 070 

6,856 
10,  824 

1,716 


28,092 

7,451 

10,  436 

99, 362 

9, 

9,417 

4,374 

1,417 

48.400 

51,  675 

5,811 
35,943 
28,853 
12,  459 
32,833 
33.  645 
19,  778 

a,  899 
12,  593 
34,948 

33,  359 
20,719 
17,  524 
45,018 

7,168 
11,482 

5,745 

1,785 
37,306 
4,213 

95,353 
28,546 
80S 
51135 
11,36 
37,  324 
58,546 
7,231 
6,754 
2,037 

18, 118 
72,  815 
19,508 

1,312 
10.  934 
60,434 

9,203 
23,723 

4,730 


359,146:1,246,349 

105,  732 
28,680 
61,633 

619, 055 
45,  931 
62,856 
14.  315 
7,277 
70,  659 

107, 215 

19,  951 
163,  382 
167,  612 
69, 105 
61,480 
96. 087 
32,970 
44,711 
96,032 
145,  708 

180. 102 
109,  215 
50,405 
108, 961 
12.  331 
42,120 
26,819 

13.055 

207,668 

12,528 

278,  748 
105, 627 
10,  301 
385,204 
52, 330 
107,  496 
247,  736 
44,233 
39,  875 
10, 477 

100,633 
240.095 

49,  396 
4,896 

53,658 
200,218 

4S.S4S 
117,678 

11,310 


24,  7271 
6,884' 
9,00li 

95,  338 
7,  699! 

25,669 
3,  269 1 
1,852 

3.S,  444i 

29,  795 

6,  240 
66,  485 
55,271 
23,855 
25, 891 
15.  039 
10,460 

8,461 
32,904 
45,252 

102, 165 
19,629 
24,849 
74.  .567 
2,684 
6,482 
2,192 


7,622 
36,  6!5 
2,788 

128, 147 

34,091 

1,554 

98,  670 
8,661 

60,176 
72,  166 

6,906 
12,341 

2,269 

22,694 

99,  677 
9,562 
2,1551 

17,064 
44,369 

7,  5SS 
30,591 

1,773 
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Unemployment  Compensation 


Employment  and  Wages ' 

Information  on  monthly  employ- 
ment and  quarterly  wages  of  workers 
covered  by  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  is  included  in  the 
compulsory  contribution  reports  sub- 
mitted by  employers  to  State  employ- 
ment security  agencies.  From  1938 
through  1941,  all  State  agencies  were 
required  to  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
showing  the  monthly  employment  and 
quarterly  wages  of  all  subject  em- 
ployers classified,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  industrial 
classification  code,  in  77  "major  in- 
dustry groups,"  each  of  which  is  iden- 
tified by  a  2-digit  code.  For  1942  em- 
ployment and  wages,  these  data  were 
further  subclassifled  into  402  "in- 
dustry groups,"  each  identified  by  a 
3-digit  code.  The  due  date  of  these 
reports  (July  31)  is  set  well  after  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  covered  to 
assure  time  for  States  to  receive  de- 
linquent employer  reports  or  make 
any  necessary  corrections. 

Data  by  Industry 

Complete  data  for  all  States  by 
major  industry  group  first  became 
available  in  1939.  Only  a  few  States 
compiled  employment  and  wage  sta- 
tistics for  1937.  All  51  States  sub- 
mitted reports  for  1938,  but  the  classi- 
fications used  in  Wisconsin  and  Penn- 
sylvania differed  from  the  Social  Se- 


curity Board  industrial  code.  De- 
tailed figures  for  1938  and  1939  have 
already  been  published.-  Although 
publication  of  detailed  figures  for 
more  recent  years  has  been  suspended 
as  a  wartime  economy,  more  detailed 
information  by  industry  and  State 
can  be  made  available,  on  request,  to 
authorized  agencies. 

In  the  classification  by  industry, 
each  place  of  business  is  coded  on  the 
basis  of  its  principal  activity.  If  a 
firm  conducts  different  activities  at 
its  various  establishments,  separate 
industry  codes  are  assigned  to  each  es- 
tablishment. For  example,  when  a 
firm  is  engaged  primarily  in  manu- 
facturing but  also  operates  retail  out- 
lets, separate  employment  and  wage 
data  would  be  reported  for  each  of 
these  functions.  Tlius,  employment 
and  wages  for  multi-unit  employers 
are  classified  under  the  industrial  ac- 
tivity and  State  in  which  they  are 
operating,  rather  than  according  to 
the  primary  industry  or  location  of 
the  reporting  employer.  The  indus- 
try codes  assigned  in  each  State  are 
based  on  periodic  "nature-of-busi- 
ness"  reports  submitted  by  the  em- 
ployer. In  some  States,  the  codes 
assigned     to    employers     who    have 


'  The  data  in  tables  114-122  supersede 
previously  released  preliminary  data  for 
1942,  which  were  estimates  based  on  iden- 
tical-firm State  reports. 


=  Social  Security  Board,  Employment 
and  Pay  Rolls  in  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Systems,  1938.  Employ- 
ment Security  Memorandum  No.  6,  April 
1940;  and  Employment  and  Wages  of 
Covered  Workers  in  State  Unemployment 
compensation  Systems,  1939,  Employ- 
ment Security  Memorandum  No.  17,  Au- 
gust 1941.  Summaries  have  also  been 
included  in  previous  Social  Security 
Yearbooks. 


changed  their  industrial  activity  will 
not  reflect  the  new  activity,  because 
the  State  may  not  have  resurveyed 
the  industrial  classification  since  the 
change  was  made. 

Employment 

Figures  for  employment  represent 
the  number  of  covered  workers  on 
the  pay  roll  during  the  last  pay  pe- 
riod ended  within  each  month,  and 
cover  all  persons  whose  "wages"  are 
subject  to  contributions  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  purposes.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  wage 
earners  and  corporation  ofiBcials,  ex- 
ecutives, and  supervisory  or  clerical 
personnel.  An  employer  who  reim- 
burses his  employees  on  more  than 
one  basis  (e.  g.,  factory  workers  paid 
weekly;  ofiBce  workers,  semimonthly) 
reports  a  figure  which  is  the  sum  of 
the  number  of  employed  workers  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  last  of  all  types  of 
pay  periods  ended  in  the  month. 

Wages  in  Covered  Employm-ent 

"Wages"  are  reported  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  and  represent  the  total 
amount  of  compensation  (wages,  sal- 
aries, premium  payments,  bonuses, 
etc.)  paid  or  payable  by  the  employer 
to  all  covered  workers  during  the 
quarter,  even  though  a  part  of  the 
payments  may  not  be  subject  to  con- 
tributions for  unemployment  com- 
pensation purposes.  Under  most 
State  laws,  the  cash  value  of  such  per- 
quisites as  tips,  bonuses,  meals,  and 
lodging  is  regarded  as  taxable  wages 
and  included  in  the  employer  reports. 

Because  of  the  different  bases  upon 
which  they  are  reported,  employment 
and  wage  data  cannot  be  used  for 


Table    114. — Unemployment   compensation:   Average   monthly 
employment  of  covered  workers,  by  industry  division,  1940-42 

[Amounts  in  thousands] 


Industry  division 


Total 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation,    communication, 

and  other  public  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade , 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

Service - 

Miscellaneous 


Average  monthly 
employment 


23,096 


1S41 


1,675 
5,711 
1,121 
l,81fi 
96 


26,814 


SOS  9,11 
1,0.58  1,602 
10,716   12,996 


1,794 
6,227 
1,175 
1,991 


1942 


29,343 


960 
2.029 
IE,  135 

1,809 
6,025 
1,161 
2,162 
62 


Percentage 
chanee  to 
1942  ftom— 


1940 


+27.0 


+6.4 
+91.8 
+41.2 

+8.1 
+5.5 
+3.6 
+19.1 
-35.1 


+  9.4 


+1.0 
+26.6 
+16.5 

+.8 
-3.3 
-1.2 
+8.6 
-20.2 


Table  115. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage  dis- 
tribution of  average  monthly  employment  and  total  annual 
wages  cf  workers  in  covered  employment,  by  industry  divisim, 
for  each  year,  1940-42 


Industry  division 

Employment 

Wages 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1940 

1941 

1912 

Total                              

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Mining                                  - 

3.9 
4.6 
46.3 

7.3 
24.7 
4.9 
7.9 
.4 

3.5 
6.0 
48.6 

6.7 
23.2 

4.4 
7.4 
.3 

3.3 
6.9 
51.5 

6.2 

20.5 

4.0 

7.4 

.2 

3.9 
4.5 
47.4 

8.1 

23.0 

6.0 

6.8 

.3 

3.6 
6.4 
51.1 

7.0 
20.7 
5.0 
6.0 
.2 

3.2 

Contract  construction 

8.3 

Manufacturing 

Transportation,  communication,  and 
other  public  utilities 

56.1 

6.0 
16.8 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

4.0 
5.5 

.1 
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computing  per  capita  earnings.  Some 
workers  who  received  wages  during  a 
calendar  quarter  may  not  be  em- 
ployed during  the  last  pay  period 
ended  in  1   or  all  3  months  in  the 


quarter;  they  would  thus  be  excluded 
from  the  employment  count,  while 
their  earnings  would  be  included  in 
the  quarterly  wage  figure.  Covered 
earnings  per  individual  can  be  esti- 


mated, however,  by  relating  total 
wages  to  the  number  of  workers  with 
wage  credits  itable  116).  The  quo- 
tient of  total  wages  and  average 
monthly    employment    should    yield 


Table  116. — Unemployment  compensation:  Workers  with  wage  credits,  average  monthly  employment,  and  total  uages  of  workers  in 

covered  employment,  by  State,  1940-42  ' 

[Corrected  to  Apr.  1,  1944] 


State 


Total.. 


Alabama 

Alaska-- 

Arizona- _ 

-\rkansas 

California 

Colorado - - 

Connecticut--- 

Delaware - 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa - 

Kansas 

Kentucky - 
Louisiana- 
Maine 


Massachusetts.-, 

Michigan  

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.  

New  Hampshire-. 


New  Jersey 

New  Me.xico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota  -. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania- -- 
Rhode  Island-... 


South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas -.. 


Statutory  size-of- 

firm  inclusion  2 

(number  of 

workers) 


Maryland 4 


8  or  more.. 
do 

3  or  more.. 
1  or  more  * 

4  or  more.. 
8  or  more.. 
4  or  more  0 
1  or  more.. 

do. 


8  or  more., 
.do. 


1  or  more.. 

do.'..-. 

6  or  more.. 
8  or  more.. 

-  ..do 

...do 

4  or  more  ^ 
-.-.do.»...- 
8  or  more.. 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia...  .. 
Washington. - 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 6  or  more  1' 

Wyoming 1  or  more  '» 


[  or  more 

....do 

8  or  more 

1  or  more  'f.. 
8  or  more... 

....do 

1  or  more  ".. 

8  or  more 

1  or  more  '2.. 
4  or  more 


8  or  more 

2  or  more  '3-. 

4  or  more 

8  or  more... 

do 

3  or  more 

8  or  more 

4  or  more  '<.. 

1  or  more 

4  or  more 


8  or  more. 

..-do 

..-do.—. 
..-do 


1  or  more  '^. 

8  or  more 

....do 

1  or  more  's.. 
8  or  more.. 


Workers  with  wage  credits  ' 
1940 


448,  6Cfl 
23,700 
112,700 
271, 800 
2, 191,  000 
224,900 
755,  400 
127,400 
292,  100 
508,  300 

.■^70,  .100 

135,  000 

121,800 

2,  479,  500 

soi.ino 

394, 800 
254,000 
427,  700 
547,200 
221,  200 

570,000 
1,446.000 
1,5.56,000 
528,  100 
245,  3L0 
804. 100 
131,900 
177,  COO 
48,  400 
159,  000 

1,  402.  100 

95,800 

4,  700, 000 

■     714, 100 

50,  700 

2, 118, 100 

308,  COO 

.325,  (CO 

3,  185,  600 

288,  COO 

346,  500 

58,300 

489,  400 

I,  185,  300 

130,  300 

79,  500 

597,  000 

452,  500 

418,  800 

682,  800 

61,300 


1941 


f  37,200,000 


608,  900 
32,500 
137,  UOO 
334,  100 
2,  740,  000 
276,  000 
9m.  000 
131,000 
320.  COO 
588,  900 

745,000 
174,000 
129,000 
2,  927,  700 
1,117,300 
464,300 
331,000 
506,000 
577,  200 
250,  100 

747,  30C 

1,662,700 

1.7.57.500 

600, 900 

306,  200 

1,017,700 

129,800 

196.000 

66,200 

180,000 

1,  640,  000 
117,200 

5,  300,  OoO 

859,  300 

62,700 

2,  610,  000 
367,  .500 
396,  COO 

3,  820,  000 
352,000 

444,  900 

66,200 

646,200 

1,  351,  900 

156,  000 

96,200 

810,  600 

622.  ,100 

484.  000 

790,  000 

71,600 


1942 


*  42,000,000 


769,  000 

37,000 

200,000 

430,000 

3,  643, 000 
•389, 000 

1,  031,  000 
151,000 
350,000 

684.  noo 

866.  (KM 
211,000 
178,000 
3,  208, 000 
1,, 341.  000 
504.  000 
507,000 
571.000 
680,  000 
294,  000 

9.54.  floO 
1.80.5.000 

2,  084.  OOfl 
716,000 
408,  000 

1, 173,  000 

142.  000 

290,  COO 

96.  OtrO 

183, 000 

1,883,000 

138,000 

5,  800, 000 

1,061,000 

63,  000 

3,  022,  000 
491,000 

536,  000 
4, 183,  000 

402.000 

496,  000 
9.5,000 
701,000 
1,  772.  000 
229,  000 
106.000 
963.000 
784.  000 

537,  (flO 
978.  000 

79,000 


Average  monthly  employment' 


2«8, 869 

12,776 

60,308 

146, 179 

1,  380,  688 

133,  464 

494,  890 

67,  585 

176,810 

252,  173 

360,  637 

67,  O.'ii) 

63,413 

1.799.494 

609,  636 

236.  070 

149.  000 

265,  874 

289,  4.50 

14.3.521 

395.  347 
1.  113.842 
1.  123.919 
373.  283 
116.820 
554,111 
73,  843 
104,  054 
24.  430 
104,  443 

973,  966 

48,  840 

3,313,071 

407. 197 
27,  381 

1,  .507,  496 
184.634 
192.  128 

2,  378,  716 
204,  624 

220,  C72 

34,  589 

317,678 

672.  466 

80.348 

48.  432 

357.  778 

294,  323 

293,  323 

461,510 

34,  996 


26,814,281 


365.  653 
17,938 
68,844 

176,596 

1,  672,  183 
149,  116 
C07,  463 

77,  192 
201,925 
292,  502 

434,  344 
.88.  856 
09,  563 

2,  04.5,  774 
744,  775 
263. 870 
176,  690 
298,  7.36 
3.36,018 
172,  662 

481,347 

1,264,599 

1,  325,  701 

400,  613 

144.173 

666. 086 

77.  192 

111.571 

28.  140 

119,  .347 

1,127,483 

53,  677 

3,  6,54,  882 

549.  170 

29,733 

1,789,319 

207.416 

232,  395 
2,67.5,146 

249,  693 

267,  621 

36,  389 

388,  261 

796, 706 

90, 869 

65.  070 

447.  368 

391.426 

327.  215 

536,  945 

38,140 


1942 


441,143 
21,509 
87,888 

217,670 

1,  981,  973 
185,  725 
670,  422 

83,201 
19i(,  402 
320,  695 

472.  902 
100.  009 
77,922 

2,  129,149 
822,  086 
282, 009 
242,  377 
324,  726 
371,073 
194,  164 

,553,  292 
1,318,832 

1.  413,  643 
437,  757 
170,902 
719,  560 

78,464 
139,224 

43.  872 
117,739 

1,228,218 

67,684 

3,  810,  123 

686,  691 

28,641 

1,933,635 

246,  950 

286,  209 

2,  790,  809 
266,  615 

278,  847 

41,956 

429,  021 

949,  409 

110,232 

58, 045 

497, 837 

508,  822 

353, 199 

618,406 

38,  363 


Wages  (in  thousands) ' 


$32,  449,  899 


284,866 

23,102 

78,  667 

124,  406 

2,238,118 

177,512 

749,  230 

104,172 

24,5,417 

263,  720 

334,  670 

75,003 

73,092 

2,  774,  286 

869,  883 

291,161 

178,916 

304,223 

319,  276 

156,5,53 

508,  613 
1,  529,  649 

1,  908,  505 
501,  656 
104,  193 
734,  694 
101,074 
128,672 

35,297 
116,680 

1,491,746 
52,868 

5,  324, 391 
437,  137 
31,789 

2,  302, 139 
242,  592 
25,5,  677 

3,  228.  821 
254,  210 

187,013 
40,646 
337,816 
832,  577 
102,  090 
60,601 
397,  1.30 
414,3,52 
392,544 
685,  399 
42,  758 


$42,  145,  685 


428, 449 
39,  140 
101,891 
164,  219 

2,  973, 482 
215,  677 

1,084,330 
131,092 
289,  761 
330,  687 

470,  156 
121,621 
85,765 

3,  457,  599 
1,240,665 

368,  193 
238,  649 
382,  530 
412,408 
214,  835 

7)5,812 

1,  972,  0.50 

2,  575,  042 
586, 840 
145,  270 
970,  653 
110,061 
147.  .329 

43,  396 
151,567 

1,  960,  882 

63,668 

6,  384,  971 

575,  686 

36,  295 

3,106,872 

285,  652 

355,  567 
4,150,113 

366, 172 

260,994 

44.585 

467,  633 

1,064,697 

126,061 

77,  ,508 

.590,  875 

61.5.  122 

602,963 

889,729 

60,  782 


.$54,  776, 679 


629,  914 

53, 670 

160,719 

269, 138 

4,  280,  398 
324,  435 

1,480,684 
161,079 
327,  373 
441,727 

578,  946 
194,071 
138,641 
4,  163,  492 
1,616,881 
4-15,  710 
432,  4.50 
483, 4.55 
546,  922 
316,  572 

1,018,087 

2,431,921 

3,  406,  347 

748,  086 

2t.3, 158 

1.201,729 

130,  168 

226,823 

105,593 

174,  448 

2,  ,591,  715 

79,700 

7,  632,  934 

729,  416 

38,  722 

3,  973,  304 
411,45] 
578.  704 

5,  092.  313 
481,691 

325,  893 

69,  183 

608,386 

1,  606,  875 

207, 948 

95,  787 

796,  739 

1.020,320 

616,  149 

1,175.552 

61,260 


'  Average  of  workers  in  covered  employment  on  last  pay  roll  of  each  type 
(weekly,  semimonthly,  etc.)  in  each  month  and  total  wages  in  covered  employ- 
ment for  all  pay  periods  ended  in  year.  Excludes  railroads  and  other  groups 
subject  to  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

2  Number  of  workers  employer  must  have  for  specified  period  to  be  subject  to 
State  law;  applicable  as  of  Dec.  31,  1942. 

'  Estimated  number  of  different  workers  in  each  State  who  have  earned  wages 
m  covered  employment  during  some  period  of  year. 

'  Represents  estimated  total  adjusted  for  duplication  of  individuals  employed 
in  more  than  1  State  during  year.  Duplicated  totals  for  1940,  1941,  and  1942 
were  reduced  7,  9,  and  13  percent,  respectively.  For  basis  of  estimates  of  duplica- 
tion, see  Merriam,  Ida  C,  and  Bliss,  Elizabeth  T.,  "Effects  of  Migration  on 
Unemployment  Benefit  Rights,"  Social  Security  BuUelin,  Vol.  4,  No.  9  (Septem- 
ber 1941),  pp.  3-11.  ' 

»  For  1940,  1  or  more  workers  in  each  of  20  different  weeks;  for  1941  1  or  more 
in  each  of  10  different  weeks;  effective  Jan.  1,  1942,  1  or  more  in  10  days 

•  Coverage  changed  from  6  or  more  workers  in  20  weeks  to  4  or  more  in  13  weeks 
effective  Jan.  1, 1942.  ' 


'  And  total  wages  of  .$78  or  more  in  a  quarter. 

«  Wages  of  at  least  ,$50  to  each  of  at  least  4  workers  in  each  of  3  quarters;  or  8  or 
more  workers  in  20  weeks  of  calendar  vear. 

'  For  1940,  or  12  or  more  in  10  weeks. 

"  Except  employers  of  less  than  8  workers  located  outside  corporate  limits  of 
city,  village,  or  borough  of  10,000  or  more  population. 

"  For  1940,  and  total  annual  wages  of  $500  or  more;  effective  Jan.  1,  1941  or 
total  annual  wages  of  $500  or  more. 

'2  And  total  wages  of  $225  or  more  in  a  quarter. 

13  Or  total  wages  of  .$4,50  or  more  in  a  quarter. 

'^  And  total  wages  of  .$500  or  more  in  a  quarter. 

"  And  total  wages  of  $140  or  more  in  a  quarter. 

i«  Coverage  changed  from  8  or  more  workers  in  20  weeks  to  1  or  more  at  any 
time,  effective  July  1,  1941. 

I'  8  or  more  workers  in  current  year  or  6  or  more  in  preceding  vcar,  or,  if  employ- 
er's records  do  not  permit  accurate  count  of  workers,  total  annual  wages  of  $6,000 
or  more  in  preceding  c^ilendar  year. 

"  And  total  wages  of  $150  or  inore  in  a  quarter. 
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satisfactory  approximations  of  "full- 
time  equivalents"  or  average  wage  per 
job- 

Coverage  Exclusions 

Since  the  data  refer  only  to  the 
employment  and  wages  of  persons 
covered  by  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  in  1942,  they  do 
not  include  large  segments  of  the 
employed  labor  force  excluded  from 
coverage  by  size-of-firm  and  type-of- 
employment  limitations  of  State  laws. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  exemption 


of  smaJl  firms  from  State  laws  ex- 
cluded from  2.5  to  3.0  million  wage 
and  salaried  workers  in  covered  in- 
dustries in  1942.  In  addition  to  agri- 
cultural employment  (10-12  million 
persons)  and  proprietors,  self-em- 
ployed, and  family  workers  in  non- 
agricultural  employment  (4-5  million 
persons),  the  more  significant  indus- 
trial exclusions  are  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  (5.0-5.5  million 
workers),  interstate  railroads  and 
allied  activities  (1.4-1.6  million  work- 
ers) ,  maritime  employment  (approxi- 


mately 100,000  workers) ,  nonprofit 
religious,  charitable,  scientific,  and 
educational  organizations  (approxi- 
mately 400,000  workers) ,  and  approx- 
imately 2  million  domestic  workers  in 
private  homes. 

Because  of  pay-roll  count  reporting, 
as  opposed  to  direct  enumeration  of 
individuals,  the  employment  data  for 
1942  may  slightly  overstate  the  actual 
number  of  persons  employed.  Labor 
turn-over  within  the  pay  period  may 
result  in  the  inclusion  of  workers  on 
the  pay  rolls  of  more  than  one  em- 


Table  117. — Unemployment  compettsation:  Employment  of  covered  workers,  by  State  and  month,  1942^ 

[Workers  in  thousands;!  data  corrected  to  Apr.  1,  1944] 


i 


Average  monthly 
employment 


State 


Total,. 


29, 342. 9 


Alahama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky- 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland --- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota--- 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota- 
Ohio -. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Petmsylvania — 
Ehode  Island 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
distri- 
bution 


100.0 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. - 

Tennessee 

Texas - 

tJtah - 

Vermont -- 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


441.1 
21.6 
87.  9 
217.7 
1,  982. 0 
185.7 
670.4 
83.2 
199.4 
320.7 

472.9 
100.0 
77.9 
2, 129. 1 
822!.  1 
282.0 
242.4 
324.7 
371.1 
194.2 

663, 
1,  318, 
1,  413. 6 
437.8 
170.9 
719.0 

78.5 
139.2 

43.9 
117.7 

1,  228.  2 

67.7 

3,  810. 1 

585.6 

28.6 

1, 933.  6 

247,0 

285.2 

2,  790, 
266.6 

278.8 
42.0 
429.0 
949.4 
116.2 
68.0 
497. 
608. 
353.2 
618.4 
38.4 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
19413 


1.6 
.1 
.3 
.7 

6.8 
.6 

2.3 
.3 
.7 

1.1 

1.6 

.3 

.3 

7.3 

2.8 

1.0 

.8 

1.1 

1. 

.7 

1, 

4.5 

4, 

1.6 
.6 

2.5 
.3 
.6 
.1 


4.2 

.2 

12.9 

2.0 
.1 

6.6 
.8 

1.0 

9.4 


1.0 
.1 

1.6 
3.2 
.4 
.2 
1.7 
1.7 
1.2 
2, 
.1 


-f9.4 


27,  668. 9 


Jan- 
uary 


-F20.6 
-fl9.9 
-f27.7 
-f23.3 
-)-18.6 
-1-24.6 
-1-10.4 

+7r 

-1.2 
-f9.6 

-1-8.9 
-t-12.  6 
-fl2.0 

-f4.1 
-flO.4 

-f6.9 
-f37.2 

-1-8.7 
-1-10. 4 
-fl2.6 

-1-14.9 
-f4, 
-f6.6 
-1-9.3 

4-18.6 
-f9.7 
-1-1.6 

-f24, - 

-1-65.9 
-1.3 

-1-8.9 
-f7.7 
-H.2 
-f6.6 
-3.7 
-f8.1 
-H9. 1 
-f22.7 
-1-4.3 
-1-6.8 

-f4. 
-fl5.3 
-1-10.5 
-fl9.2 
+27.- 

-1-5.4 
-fll.3 
-f-SO.O 

-f7.9 

-1-16.2 

+.6 


410.4 
14.7 
76.  S 

193.7 

1,  773. 1 
149.1 
648.8 

76.9 
202. 
310.8 

452.8 
99.2 
63.2 

2,  076. 
742.7 
267.2 
193.0 
309.7 
343.7 
181.6 

601.3 
1, 291.  6 
1,  308. 4 
398.8 
153.1 
695.1 

76.3 
110.4 

32.8 
117.7 


Feb- 
ruary 


27, 480. 5 


1, 162. 

60. 

3, 703. 

653. 

27. 

1, 813. 

220. 

230. 
2,  742. 

266. 

265.6 

35.1 

400.2 

846.8 

88.7 

66.6 

460.9 

439.2 

341.8 

559.3 

33.7 


421, 
14.3 
79.0 
196.9 
1,  769.  3 
160, 
662.1 
76, 
204.4 
306.4 

451. 

96. 

61. 
2, 067. 
741. 
260. 
192. 
301. 
339. 
183. 


March 


28, 136. 9 


28,  667. 1 


602.2 

1,  285.  3 

1, 264.  6 

394,1 

147.1 

688.1 

73.2 

108.5 

36.5 

117.2 


172.9 
49.8 
710.9 
651.9 
26.9 
810.3 
216.0 
237.7 
746.4 
257.0 

266. 

34.3 
396.3 
844, 

87.4 

66.5 
469. 
444.0 
338.6 
657.1 

32.6 


April 


28,967.0  29,441.5 


439.0 

16.0 

81.0 

209.2 

1,  817.  2 

160.8 

066.1 

79.1 

206.6 

311.2 

463.6 
96.3 
64.1 
2,080, 
762.8 
263.7 
200.6 
306,3 
860.4 
186.0 

618.4 

1,306.0 

1, 292, 1 

406,9 

146,7 

710,1 

74,0 

113,6 

39.7 

117.8 

1,  206,  2 
52,3 

3,  771, 
564, 
27,4 

1,  858,  7 
224.4 
263. 

2,  797, 
262.0 

272.0 

34.7 

409.7 

872.6 

92.0 

56.9 

497.3 

462.4 

346.2 

669.3 

33.2 


May 


June 


29, 874. 4 


448.6 
22, 
82,6 

208,7 

1,  869,  6 
172,2 
666, 

80,6 
197,7 
312,0 

462.2 
98,8 
67,4 
2;  101,  9 
781, 
270, 
210,0 
313,7 
367,2 
184,9 

633,7 

1,313,2 

1,326,3 

417,8 

149,3 

718,1 

74,8 

121.4 

41.4 

118.4 

1, 220, 9 
63,6 
3,  798,  2 
562,7 
27,8 
1, 886,  6 
230,8 
271.2 

2,  784.  6 
266.1 

272.4 
37.2 
412.8 
884.1 
100.1 
67.3 
607.6 
482.6 
364.0 
689.3 
34.5 


446.7 
24,9 
86,6 
212,1 
1,  912,  3 
187,4 
671,4 
83,1 
196,3 
315,3 

466,6 
100,2 
71,2 
2, 103.  7 
799,0 
274, 
219.2 
326.4 
362,7 
191,6 

640,2 
1,  316,  6 

1,  355,  4 
429,- 
164,2 
717.3 

75,6 
133,8 

44,4 
119,8 

1, 219.  7 
56,1 
3,  788,  2 
674.2 
28.0 
1,901.7 
244.5 
282.1 

2,  799, 4 
268,4 

280.5 
41,5 
426,6 
932,3 
106,2 
68,2 
612,6 
499.7 
357,3 
607,0 
36.6 


July 


30, 355.  2 


444,6 
27,5 
84,5 
216,2 
1,  965,  3 
201.2 
676.6 
85,3 
197,7 
316,3 

4648 
108,6 
78,7 
2, 114,  7 
818,1 
283,9 
234,3 
337,3 
372,2 
198,1 

651,7 

1,315,8 

1, 390,  2 

445,8 

169,9 

719,8 

77,4 

144.3 

48.3 

121.4 

1,  230. 6 

67.7 

3,  783,  1 

586,7 
2S. 
1,  932, 

247,6 

296,5 
2,816,8 

271.4 

277,7 
48,0 
434,4 
976,1 
114,8 
58,9 
606,2 
628.6 
369.1 
632.6 
45.0 


444.4 

29.1 

90,6 

226,3 

2, 040,  9 

208,7 

675,8 

84,8 

194,6 

316,3 

477,6 
112,6 
-  86,  5 
2, 125,  3 
833,6 
287,0 
268,9 
340,« 
374,5 
200,8 

559,1 
1,309,6 

1,  446,  3 
460,2 
191,4 
730,1 

82,4 
151,9 

48,4 
121,3 

1, 242, 8 

61,9 

3,  806, 6 

696,3 

29,2 

1,964,5 

257,  ~ 

308, 

2,  778, 8 
273,4 

282, 

60,8 

441,0 

1,009,2 

122,6 

69.2 

607,9 

528,0 

362,1 

656.0 

46.1 


.^.ugust 


30,  685.  5  30,  513. 7 


451.0 

28.8 

94.9 

240.5 

2,  113,  6 

209,7 

676,9 

88,0 

195,0 

325,2 

479,4 
109,2 
92,2 
2,159.9 
871. 
294,0 
276,6 
344,6 
383,1 
204,2 

676,8 

1,  320,  4 

1,48 

461.6 

193.5 

729.8 

83.1 

166.1 

48.5 

119.6 


1,268. 

61. 

3,  852. 

610. 

29. 

1,  989. 

269, 

312, 


Sep- 
tem- 
ber 


Octo- 
ber 


30, 426. 9  30, 228. 9 


6 
1 

2, 789. 1 
275.8 

287.9 

60.4 

443.1 

1,021.6 

130.3 

69.2 

608.4 

640.5 

363.0 

652.7 

43.1 


453.8 
26.6 
95.9 
252,7 
2, 118,  3 
203,6 
678.6 
88,6 
196,9 
325,1 

481.3 
102,8 
'  93.4 
2, 177,  2' 
886,4 
293,9 
280,6 
338,5 
394,1 
202,3 

600,7 
1, 338, 0 
1,  522,  6 
471,7 
192, 
728,3 

83,7 
155.7 

49.2 
117.2 


260.1 
61.4 
896.1 
609.6 
29.3 
017,8 
260,0 
314.7 
804.9 
273.2 

287. 0 

46.8 

445.1 

,  012. 3 

137.6 

58.8 

514,6 

551,6 

361,6 

655.0 

40.9 


No- 
vem- 
ber 


De- 
cem- 
ber 


448.2 
20.1 
94.4 
222.8 
2, 133.  7 
200.6 
680.4 
86, 

199,7 
327.6 

491.6 
93.9 
89.9 
2, 182. 2 
883,6 
296,9 
282,2 
333,1 
396,4 
201.6 

686.1 
1, 343.  7 
1,  60S.  4 
465.3 
190.4 
735.0 

82.4 
162.9 

46,3 
115,4 

1, 262,  4 

63.6 

3, 897.  6 

609.9 

29.9 

2, 009,  6 

265,6 

308,2 
2,821,9 

267.9 

287.2 
43.7 
447.7 
1,000.8 
137.8 
59.0 
613.  5 
642.6 
353.4 
650.1 
40.1 


446.2 

18.0 

96.6 

216.7 

2, 138, 1 

196,2 

678,2 

85,3 

200,8 

336,1 

498,8 
92,1 
88,2 
2, 187, 0 
878,2 
296,5 
282,7 
323,1 
392,5 
196,7 

588,9 

1, 344, 5 

1,  621,  4 

467,9 

187,1 

731.9 

81.6 

169.3 

46.6 

113.4 

1,  265.  6 

63,2 

3,878.8 

610.3 

30.0 

2, 013.  3 

270.2 

304.0 

2,  810. 8 
264.2 

286.6 

41.2 

444.7 

995.3 

139.7 

57.9 

503.6 

642.9 

351.3 

645.8 

38.1 


Per- 
cent- 
age 

change, 
Dec. 

1941  to 
Dee. 
1942  s 


439,3 

17.6 

93.3 

217.1 

1, 132. 3 

188.5 

674.4 

83.4 

201.6 

347.0 

494.3 
90.1 
79.4 
!,182.8 
866.0 
294.7 
278.1 
323.9 
386.7 
199.0 

681.4 
,342,3 
.,  539,  7 
454, 
176.2 
731.0 

78,3 
162, 

46,3 
113,6 

1,  247.  6 

60.8 

!,  835,  2 

597.2 

29.6 
>.,  016. 0 

26: 

303.3 

2,  797. 6 
263.2 

279., 

39.! 

446. 


137. 
58. 
471. 
543, 
35a 
646. 


-f8.9 


-f9.0 

-1-19.6 

-t-30.3 

-f5.7 

-f20.8 

-1-20.6 

-f6.2 

-1-6.0 

-6.1 

-1-7.5 

-fl2.8 

-3.7 
-1-12.8 

-1-3.3 
+15.5 

+5.8 
-M5.7 

+3.7 
+11.7 

+9.0 

+17.0 
+2.8 

+16.6 
+9.5 

+17.2 
-KO 
-1.7 

+33.7 

-H4.7 
-6.3 

+7.3 

+18.3 

+3.4 

+10.0 

-4.2 

+9.4 

.+16.8 

+28.3 

+1.2 

+2.5 

-H.2 
+6.1 
+10.0 
+18.6 
+40.5 
+1.9 
+4.7 
+2a9 
+.2 
4-17.9 
+1.7 


'  Workers  in  covered  employment  on  last  pay  roll  of  each  type  (weekly,  semi- 
monthly, etc.)  in  month.    See  table  116  for  statutory  si2e-of-flrm  inclusion. 
!  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums 


of  rounded  figures.    Averages  and  percents  based  on  unrounded  data. 

»  Reflects  in  varying  degrees  differences  between  years  in  coverage  provisions 
of  State  laws. 
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ployer,  and  persons  simultaneously 
holding  more  than  one  job  may  ap- 
pear in  the  reports  of  more  than  one 
employer. 

Changes  in  both  size-of-flrm  and 
type-of-employment  coverage  of  the 
program  somewhat  impair  direct  com- 
parisons with  data  for  earlier  years 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  from  month 
to  month  within  the  year.  The  most 
significant  size-of-firm  change  oc- 
curred in  Connecticut,  which  extended 
coverage  from  employers  of  five  or 
more  Vv^orkers  in  20  weeks  to  employers 
of  four  or  more  in  13  weeks,  effective 
January  1,  1942;  in  1942  also,  Wash- 


ington covered  employers  of  1  or  more 
for  the  first  full  calendar  year.  Other 
minor  changes  are  indicated  in  foot- 
notes to  table  116. 

Claims  and  Benefits 

In  all  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws,  the  weekly  amount  and  du- 
ration of  benefits  payable  to  a  worker 
are  determined  by  the  amount  he  has 
earned  in  covered  employment  during 
a  given  past  period,  usually  referred 
to  as  the  base  period.  Except  in  Wis- 
consin, the  weekly  benefit  rate  and 
the  duration  of  benefits  thus  deter- 
mined apply  to  the  worker  for  a  1- 


Table   118.- — Vfiemployment  compensation:    Total  wages  in  covered  employment,  by 

State  and  quarter,  1942  ' 

[Amounts  in  thousanoR;  data  corrected  to  Apr.  1,  19-14] 


State 


Total _.  $54, 77.?,  679, 

Alabama 

Alaska. „.. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georiria 

Hawaii 

Idabo... 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas .. 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virguaia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


Amount 


Percentage 
distribu- 
tion 


Percent- 
age change 
from  1941 « 


629, 914 
53,  670 

160,  719 
269,  138 

4,  280,  398 

324, 436 

1, 480, 684 

161,  079 
327,  373 
441, 727 

578, 946 
194,071 
138,  641 
4, 163,  492 
1,  616,  881 
445,  710 
432,  460 
483, 456 
546, 922 
316,  672 

1,  018,  087 

2,  431,  921 
3, 406,  347 

748, 086 
■  203. 158 
1,  201, 729 
130, 168 
226,  823 
105,  o93 
174, 448 

2,691,715 

79, 700 

7,  632, 934 

729,416 

38,722 

3,  973,  304 
411,451 
578, 704 

5,092,313 
481,  691 

325, 893 

69, 183 

608,386 

1,  505, 875 

207, 948 

95,  787 

796, 739 

1,  020,  320 

616, 149 

1, 176,  552 

61,  260 


100.0 


1.1 
.1 
.3 
.6 

7.8 
.6 

2.7 
.3 


1.1 
.4 
.3 

7.6 
3.0 


1 

4.4 
6.2 
1.4 
.4 
2.2 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.3 

4.7 

.1 

13.8 

1.3 
.1 

7.3 
.8 

1.1 

9.2 


.6 
.1 
1.1 
2.7 
.4 
2 

i.l 

1.9 

1.1 

2.1 
.1 


+30.0 


+47.0 
+37.1 
+67.7 
+63.9 
+44.0 
+60.4 
+36.6 
+22.9 
+13.0 
+33.6 

+23.1 
+69.6 
+61.7 
+20.4 
+30.3 
+21.1 
+81.2 
+26.4 
+32.6 
+47.4 

+42.2 
+23.3 
+32.3 
+27.6 
+39.8 
+23.8 
+18.3 
+64.0 
+143.3 
+15.1 

+32.2 
+25.2 
+19.6 
+26.7 
+6.7 
+27.9 
+44.0 
+62.8 
+22.7 
+31.5 

+24.9 
+32.7 
+30.1 
+41.6 
+65.0 
+23.6 
+34.8 
+65.9 
+22.5 
+32.1 
+20.6 


January- 
March 


$11, 603, 167 


140, 676 
9,624 
30,684 
53,  840 

860,  385 
67, 763 

321.  012 
33,366 
79, 372 
93,256 

125,858 
39,  698 
20,479 

918,  224 

327,788 
97,  899 
73,  863 
99,688 

111,606 
63,597 

204,  623 

638,  985 

689,  355 

156,  434 

39,  331 

269, 780 

28,231 

37,785 

16,707 

39,604 

667,  928 

15,561 

.,  726, 478 

164.  359 

8,3.52 

836, 894 

82,  424 

101,418 

.,  128,  325 

100,  711 

70,  754 

11, 140 

126, 413 

302.  747 

33,  603 

21, 136 

169,  428 

188,298 

137,  660 

239, 829 

11,608 


April- 
June 


$12, 936,  625 


159, 26; 
14,  430 
36,  750 
60,894 

978,  309 
76,  456 

358,  010 
37, 836 
80,299 

100,235 

137, 724 
47, 978 
26,328 
988,  632 
375,  275 
105, 193 
88,  619 
116,868 
127, 944 
71, 676 

235,  344 
580, 627 
783,  648 
175.  486 

41,  994 
289,  406 

29,347 
48, 974 
25,  230 

42,  996 

624,  404 

19,  098 

1,  824,  399 

174,  607 

8,945 

940,  361 

96,  369 

136,  227 

1,  228. 106 

117,  593 

78,  052 

13,  788 

144, 185 

348,  739 

41,  674 

23,000 

199,  201 

234. 773 

153. 965 

27.1,  487 

13,  091 


July- 
Septem- 
ber 


$14,  270,  244 


163.  073 
17,  988 
43.  968 
77, 134 
1, 164,  6' 
95, 738 

380, 88' 
42,  245 
80,133 

115,  757 

146,  682 
62,  92.5 
45.689 
1, 044,  489 
430,  099 
114,  274 
123,  948 
131,  480 
142,  200 
87,  179 

271,  947 

616,  286 

890,  836 

197,  140 

60.136 

302,1 

35,. 

65,914 

31,604 

45,  089 

665,  334 

22,  735 

1,  911, 345 

192,  720 

9,885 

1,021,089 

108,  694 

166.  262 
1,  294,  408 

129,081 

86, 121 

18.409 

160,  169 

410,898 

60,  628 

24,  25-1 

206,  543 

283,424 

169.  225 

310. 792 

19,401 


October- 
December 


$15, 965,  743 


166,  898 
11,728 
49,317 
77,  270 
1,  287,  132 
94,  489 

420, 775 
47,  633 
87,  569 

132,  479 

168,682 

53,  470 

46, 145 

1,  212,  147 

483,719 

128,344 

146,  020 

135,619 

166,  172 

94,221 

306, 173 

696, 123 
1,  042,  608 

219,027 
61, 697 

339,  664 
37,  014 
74,  150 
32,  052 
46,  860 

744,049 

22,  306 

2,171,712 

207,830 

11,540 

1, 174,  060 

123,974 

174,  797 
1,441,414 

134,  306 

90, 966 

15.846 

177.  619 

443,  491 

72,  143 

27,398 

221,  667 

313,825 

166,299 

350.  444 

17, 160 


year  period,  commonly  called  the 
benefit  year.  All  State  laws  also  pro- 
vide for  a  maximum  amount  of  bene- 
fits any  worker  can  receive  during  a 
benefit  year,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  his  base-period  earnings.  In  16 
States^  the  benefit  year  is  the  same 
for  all  claimants,  i.  e.,  it  begins  and 
ends  at  dates  specified  in  the  State 
lav/. 

Initial  Claims 

The  beginning  of  a  spell  of  unem- 
ployment for  a  worker  in  covered  em- 
ployment is  indicated  by  the  filing  of 
an  initial  claim.  Therefore  the  num- 
ber of  initial  claims  received  in  local 
ofBces  (table  123)  represents  the  num- 
ber of  separations  from  covered  em- 
ployment of  workers  who  believe  they 
are  eligible  for  benefits.  If  the  spell 
of  unemployment  is  the  first  in  the 
benefit  year  the  claim  is  classified  as 
a  new  claim,  while  initial  claims  filed 
at  the  start  of  second  and  subsequent 
spells  in  the  same  benefit  year  are 
classified  as  additional  claims.  In 
five  States,*  workers  are  not  required 
to  file  additional  claims  and  there- 
fore the  number  of  initial  claims  re- 
ceived in  local  offices  represents  an 
imderstatement  of  the  number  of 
separations  which  may  result  in  com- 
pensable unemployment.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that,  because  of 
administrative  factors,  the  monthly 
trend  of  initial-claim  receipts  does 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  the 
trend  of  separations.  For  example, 
in  the  States  with  uniform  benefit 
years  for  all  claimants,  large  numbers 
of  claims  are  filed  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  new  benefit  year  by 
claimants  who  may  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  some  time  but  have  ex- 
hausted all  benefits  due  them  in  the 
previous  benefit  year  and  therefore 
must  wait  until  the  new  benefit  year 
begins  before  again  becoming  eligible 
for  benefits. 

New  Claims  Allowed 

The  number  of  new  claims  allowed 
on  first  determination  during  the  year 
approximates  the  number  of  claim- 
ants who  were  found  to  be  eligible  for 


I  Total  wages  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay 
periods  ended  in  year  or  quarter.  See  table  116  for 
statutory  size-of-flrm  inclusion. 


3  Reflects  in  varying  degrees  differences  between 
years  in  coverage  provisions  of  State  laws. 


=  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

'Florida,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania. 


132     •     Social  Security  Yearbook,  1943 


benefits  (table  137) .  The  number  of 
new  claims  disallowed  on  first  deter- 
mination represents  the  number  of 
claims  filed  by  workers  who  were 
found  to  be  ineligible  for  benefits  be- 
cause no  wages  had  been  earned  in 
covered  employment,  earnings  or  em- 
ployment were  insuEBcient  to  satisfy 
the  eligibility  requirements,  or,  in  a 


few  States,  because  of  seasonality 
provisions,  or  disqualifications  based 
on  voluntary  leaving,  refusal  of  suit 
able  work,  or  misconduct."  For  the 
most  part,  however,  misconduct  and 
voluntary  quit  do  not  result  in  dis- 


*  See  pages  59-70  for  discussion  of  trends 
in  eligibility  determinations  and  disquali- 
fications in  the  war  emergency. 


allowances  if  other  eligibility  require- 
ments are  met  but,  instead,  result  in 
temporary  disqualification,  i.  e.,  the 
claimant  must  serve  additional  wait- 
ing-period weeks  before  benefits  be- 
come payable.  Comparable  data  on 
the  number  of  new  claims  are  not 
available  for  Wisconsin;  since  benefits 
(.Continued  on  page  136) 


Table  119. — Unemployment  compensation:  Average  monthly  employment  of  covered  workers,  by  State  and  industry  division,    1942^ 

(Corrected  to  Apr.  I,  1944] 


State 


Total,  1939 

Total.  1940 

Total,  1941 

Total.  1942 

Percentage  change  from 

Wit  < ;._.. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.,. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.,-, 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa _. 

Kansas _. 

Kentucky .., 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina .., 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah _ 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


21, 377,  .')2S 
23,  096.  162 
26,  814,  281 
29,  342,  947 


+9.i 


441,  143 

21,  509 

87,888 

217,  670 

1,  981,  973 

185,  725 

670,  422 

83,  201 

199, 402 

320, 695 

472, 902 
100, 009 
77. 922 
2, 129,  149 
822, 085 
282.  009 
242,  377 
324,  726 
371, 073 
194, 164 

553,  292 

1,  318.  832 

1,  413,  043 

437.  757 

170.  902 

719,  560 

78,464 

139,  224 

43,  872 

117.739 


1,228, 
57, 

3,  810, 
585, 
28, 

1,  933. 
246, 
285, 

2,  790, 
266, 


278, 847 

41,956 

429, 021 

949,  4091 

116,232 

58, 045 

497,  837 

508,  S22i 

353.  199 

618. 406 

38,363, 


Mining 


Num- 
ber 


812,  867 
902,  820 
951,  182 
960,  229 

+1-0 


39,  53- 
2,  215 
15,  234 
10,  022 
32,  127 

15,  053 
622 
103 

0 
4,  045 

2,696 
226 

7.787 
49,  324 
14,712 

4,763 
13,609 
65,  252 
16,641 
187 

3,888 
1.319 
19.  lliO 
13,  724 
1,690 
11,287 

16,  430 
684 

5,310 
441 

4,350 

10,563 

10,  439 

3,560 

835 

32,  042 

34,  609 

1,621 

228,716 

249 

1,376 

2,764 

16,  969 

57, 716 

12,  858 

1,109 

26,  339 

4,872 

134,  272 

2,469 

7.  577; 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


3.8 
3.9 
3.5 
3.3 


9.G 
10.3 
17. 
4.6 
1.6 
8.1 
.1 
.1 
0 
1.3 

.6 
.2 

10.  (I 
2.3 
1.8 
1.7 
5.6 

20.1 

4.2 

.1 


.1 

1.4 

3.1 

1.0 

1.6 

19.7 

.4 

12.1 

.4 

.4 

18.3 

.3 

.6 

2.9 

1.7 

14.0 

.6 

8.2 

.1 

'  .5 
6.6 
4.0 
6.1 

11.1 
1.9 
5.1 
1.0 

38.1 
.4 

19.8 


Contract  con- 
struction 


Num- 
ber 


Pei- 

oent 

of 

total 


960,  261 
1,057,919 
1,  602,  320 
2. 028,  638 

+se. 


44.  895 
10,  617 
18,  599 
40,1 
141,033 
26,691 
24.  045 
6,518 

22,  2S6 
51.  342 

46,  262 
36,  711 

13,  838 
98,  465 
49,308 

14,  401 
37,813 
27,  036 
43,  274 

9,427 

49, 878 
49,  021 
45,714 

23,  266 
29,382 
42,  959 

5,255 
18,  573 
16,  035 

4,693 

55,241 
10,264 

161,  552 
56,  210 
1,343 
82, 074 
33,  ,592 
22,  706 

108,  207 
29,481 

26.  337 

6,223 

44,084 

142, 079 

21,  474 

1,746 

83,196 

44,012 

15,737 

30,  432 

4,427 


4.5 
4. 

6.0 
6.9 


10.2 
49.4 
21.2 
18.8 
7.  I 
14.4 
3.6 
7.8 
11.2 
16.0 

9. 

36.7 

17, 
4.6 
6.0 
5.  1 

15.6 
8.3 

11.7 
4.9 

9.0 
3.7 
3.2 
5.3 
17.2 
6.0 
6. 

13.3 
36.6 
4.0 

4.5 
17.8 
4.2 
9.6 
4.7 
4.2 
13.6 
8.0 
3.9 
11.1 

9.4 
14.8 
10.3 
15.0 
18.5 
3.0 
16. 
8.6 
4.5 
4.9 
11.5 


Transportation,  2 

Mannfacfnrinff    communication. 

Manufacturing  ^^^j  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
utilities 


Number 


9, 731, 686 
10,  717,  334 
12,  994,  946 
15, 135,  004 

+t6.S 


242,  803 
4,382 

11,342 

74,  982 
868,  494 

58,  575 
478,  286 

48,  ,560 

14,  3.53 
93,  331 

257, 865 
24. 896 

15,  161 
1,  106,  558 

537,  655 
134,  6.10 
102,  429 
115.239 
142,  699 
137,  074 

305,  539 
774,  177 
944,  836 
172.  • 
84. 799 
349,  338 

16,  025 
44,713 

4.224 
79,  220 

833.  366 

5,166 

!,  868,  290 

384.  035 

4,786 

1,  ISO,  635 

68,  616 

153, 425 

1,  475,  115 

165,  943 

183.  740 

9.  ,520 

221,  522 

310,  597 

29,668 

37,  708 

218,  595 

238,  010 

123,593 

381,  503 

5,148 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


45.6 
46.3 
48.5 
51 


55.1 
20.4 
12.9 
34.4 
43.8 
31.5 
71.2 
53.4 
7.2 
29.1 

54.5 
24.9 
19.5 
52.0 
65.5 
47.7 
42.3 
35.4 
38.  4 
70.5 

55.4 
6.8.7 
66.8 
39.6 
49.6 
48.5 
20.4 
32.2 
9.6 
67.4 

67.8 
9.0 
48.7 
65.6 
16.7 
61.2 
27. 
53.8 
52. 
62.2 

65.8 

22. 

51. 

32.7 

25.6 

64.9 

4.3.9 

46.8 

36.0 

61.7 

13.4 


Num- 
ber 


1,611,461 
1,  674,  534 
1,  794,  476 
1, 809,  349 

-1-0.  a 


22,  578 

1,916 

6,686 

12,  595 

137,  816 

14, 473 

23,313 

3,507 

23,01 

31,  587 

27,  559 

9,573 

5,110 

144,  902 

39,  486 

19,  841 

18,  404 

IS.  687 

36,  799 
7,969 

37,  301 
71,917 
64,  862 
29,  886 

10,  201 
52,807 

5,789 

11,  565 
2,167 
5,333 

73,  627 
4.610 

262,  001 
22,  544 
3,137 
95,014 
21,  757 
18,  952 

143,  643 
11,635 

10,  56S 
3,  541 

20,599 

88,967 
7,107 
3.1,6 

27,  487 

33,  725 
20,643 

34,  753 
4,436 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


7.5 
7.3 
6.7 
6.2 


Wholesale  and 
retail  trade 


Num- 
ber 


5.1 
8.-9 
7.5 
6.S 
7.0 
7.8 
3.6 
4.2 
11.5 


5.8 

9.6 

6.6 

6.8 

4. 

7.0 

7. 

5.8 

9.9 

4.1 

6.7 
5.5 
4.6 
6.8 
6.0 
7.3 
7.4 
8.3 
4.9 
4.5 

6.0 
8.C 
6.9 
3.8 
11.0 
4.9 
8.3 
6.6 
5.1 
4.4 

3.8 
8.4 
4.8 
9.4 
6.1 
5.5 
5.5 
'6.6, 
5.8 
5.6! 
11.6! 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


Finance,  insuf' 

ance,  and  real 

estate 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


5,  374,  260 

5.  711,  432 

6,  226,  697 
6, 024,  59' 

-S.3 


63,  197 

1,530 

23,  413 

52,  177 
496,  444 
48,628 
87,  723 
15,  287 

50,  073 
91,  469 

93, 038 
19, 063 
26,704 
474,  181 
126, 668 
74,619 

51,  121 
67,390 
90,447 

23,  072 

101, 156 
280, 028 
227,  2! 
133,  223 
30,  341 
175,  247 

24,  543 
42,  094 
10,129 
18,  773 

155,  641 
17.  932 

832,350 
83, 752 
14, 693 

375,  808 
68,  440 
59,138 

528,  554 
40,054 

41,  139 
15,111 
86, 830 

236,  818 
30,  783 
9.901 

100,  338 

119,  323 
41,  408 

111,  696 
10,  850 


26.1 
24. 
23. 
20.5 


14.3 
7.1 
26.7 
24.0 
25.0 
26.2 
13.  1 
18.4 
40.2 
28.5 

19.7 
19.1 
34.2 
22.3 
15.4 
26.5 
21.  1 
20.8 
24.4 
14.5 

18.3 
21.2 
16  1 
30.4 
17.8 
24.4 
31.2 
30.2 
23.  1 
15  9 

12.7 
31.0 
21.8 
14.3 
51.2 
19.4 
23.7 
20.7 
18.9 
15.0 

14.8 
36.1 
20.2 
24.9 
26.4 
17.1 
20.2 
23.5 
11.7 
18.1 
28.  3 


_l 


1,  048,  703 
1,  120,  821 
1,  176,  362 
1, 161,  053 

-1.! 


6,787 
111 

2,033 

5,321 
84,820 

6,078 
27,840 

3,642 
19,209 

9,798 

11,898 

2,032 

1,'909 

96,  183 

18,  348 

11,853 

6,110 

8.666 

10,  747 

3,419 

21,  005 
67,  797 
33,  861 

22,  630 
2,794 

30, 866 

2.533 

7,340 

700 

2,753 

41.630 

1,478 

303,  Oil 

10, 378 
1,220 

54,  775 
8,394 
7,403 
102,  034 
6,784 

2.932 

1,603 

10.079 

29.666 

3,960 

1.655 

13,  597 

18,  397 

4,409 

17,532 

978 


4.9 
4.9 
4.4 
4.0 


1.6 
.5 
2  3 
2.4 
4.3 
3.3 
4.2 
4.4 
9.5 
3.1 

2.5 

2.0 

2.4 

4.5 

2.2 

4.2 

2.5 

2. 

2. 

i. 

3.8 

4.4 

2.4 

.5.2 

1. 

4.3 

3.3 

5.3 

1.6 

2.3 

3.4 

2.6 

8.0 

1. 

4.3 

2.8 

3.4 

2.6 

3,7 

2.6 

1.1 
3.8 
2.3 
3.1 
3.4 
2  9 
2.7 
3.6 

1.2! 

2.8[ 

2.5 


Service 


Num- 
ber 


1,  723,  240 
1,  815,  516 
1,  991,  430 
2,161,908 

+8.6 


20,  913; 

653 

10, 308 

20,  156 

209,449 

16,042 

26,590 

5, 265 

40,  433 

37,  841 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


8.1 
7.9 

7.4 

7, 


Miscella- 
neous 3 


Num- 
ber 


31, 


157, 
35, 
20, 
12, 
21, 
31, 
7. 


32,  605 

82,  598 

74,630 

40,  905 

11,494 

55,  682 

8.754 

14.  089 

5,207 

6,351 

63,115 

7,276 

3T9,  903 

24,  714 

2.596 

111,003 

19,835 

20,772 
196, 113 

12,048 

12,  43S 

3,079 

28,3.33 

82,  102 

lasoi 

2,619 
28,706 
48, 41' 
13, 062 
38, 096 

4,874 


4.7 
3.0 

11.7 
9.3 

10.6 
8.6 
4.0 
6.3 

20.3 

11.8 


7.4 
4.3 
7.1 
5.2 
6.7 
8.4 
4.0 

5.9 
6.3 
5.3 
9.3 
6.7 
7.7 
11.2 
10. 1 
U. 
5.4 

.5.1 
12.6 
10.0 
4.2 
9.1 
5.7 
8.0 
7.3 
7.0 
4.5 

4.5 
7.3 
6.6 
8.6 
8.9 
4.5 
5.8 
9.5 
3.7[ 
6.21 
12.7' 


115,050 
95,71 
77,868 
62,  169 

-20.2 


433 

85 

373 

1,5.33 

11,790 

185 

2,003 

329 

36 

1,282 

1,644 
49 
544 

2,361 
258 

1.839 
224 
679 
376 
263 

920 
1,976 
3,360 
1,335 

201 

1,374 

85 

266 
94 

175 

1.348 

42S 

2,577 

348 

32 

2,284 

1,713 

1,187 

8,427 

421 

327 
116 
600 

1,464 
81 
131 
579 

2,066 

1,925 
73 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


0.5 
.4 
.3 
.2 


(5) 


(•) 


(5) 


.4 
.3 
.2 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.4 

I 

.3 

.2 


(') 


1  Average  of  workers  in  covered  employment  on  last  pay  roll  of  each  type 
(weekly,  semimonthly,  etc.)  in  each  month.  See  table  116  for  statutory  size- 
of-firm  inclusion. 

'  F.xcludes  railroads  and  other  groups  subject,  as  of  July  1,  1939,  to  Railroad 
Unemijloyment  Insurance  Act. 


^  .Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing,  and  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified. 
*  Reflects  in  varying  decrees  differences  between  years  in  coverage  provisions 
of  State  laws  and,  for  industry  divisions,  in  classification  of  establishments. 
»  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  1 20. — Unemployment  compensation;  Total  wages  in  covered  employment,  by  State  and  industry  division,  l'J42 

[Amounts  in  tliousands;-  data  corrected  to  Apr.  1,  ]'J141 


State 


Total,  1939.. 
Total,  1940.. 
Total,  1941.. 
Total,  1942.. 

Percentage 
change  from 
mi '- - 

Alabama... 

Alaska. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia  _. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois. -_ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. - 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio.... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ... 

Pennsylvania.. - 
Rhode  Island  ... 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. - 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming 


Total 


$29,069,447 
32.  449,  899 
42,  145, 685 
M.  775, 679 


+S0.0 


629, 914 

63,670 

160,  719 

269,  138 

4,  280,  398 

324,  435 
1,  480, 684 

161, 079 

327,  373 
441,  727 

578, 946 
194,071 
138,641 
4,  163,  492 
1,616,881 
445,  710 
432,  450 
483,  455 
546, 922 
316,  572 

1,  018,  087 

2,  431,  921 

3,  406,  347 
748,  086 
203, 158 

1,  201,  729 
130, 168 
226, 823 
105,  593 
174,  448 

2,  591,  715 

79,  700 

7, 632,  934 

729,416 

38,722 

3, 973,  304 

411,451 

578,  704 

6.092,313 

481,  691 

325,  893 
59,  183 

608,  386 

1,  506, 875 

207, 948 

96,  787 

796,  739 

1, 020,  320 

616,  149 

1, 175,  652 

61,260 


Mining 


Amount 


$1, 120, 981 
1, 267,  524 
1,  619.  284 
1,  746,  140 


+U.9 


55,  590 
6,140 
34,  302 
14,715 
76,  251 
28,139 
1,275 
108 

0 
5,318 

2,724 

489 

17,689 

93,  799 

26,  213 
6,142 

24,  296 

93,  204 

31,  039 

204 

6.028 
2.944 
38,086 
28,  8G0 
2,682 
18,629 
33,  576 

i.r 

11,465 
697 

8,909 
19,  960 
24,  516 

3,830 

1,346 
54.681 
69, 824 

3,087 

409, 649 

477 

1,555 

5,135 

23, 185 

119,697 

27.  480 
2,036 

38,858 
10, 339 
239, 170 
4,241 
16, 626 


Contract 
construction 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


3. 

3.9 
3.6 
3.2 


11.4 
21.3 
5.5 
1 

8.7 
.1 
.1 

0 
1.2 

.6 
.3 

12.8 
2.3 
1.6 
1.4 
5.6 

19.3 
6.7 
.1 

.6 

.  1 
1.1 
3.9 
1.3 
1.6 
25.8 

.5 
10. 

.4 

.3 
25.0 

.3 

.5 

3.5 

1.4 

17.0 

.6 
8.0 

.1 

.5 
8.7 
3.8 
7.9 

13.2 
2.1 
4.9 
1.0 

38.9 
.4 

27.2 


Amount 


$1,  262, 491 

1,  447, 441 

2,  691,  524 
4,  546, 65; 


+es.9 


83,313 

31,  509 
44,738 
76,  578 

376,  141 
1)6,  483 
55, 824 
13, 472 

44.383 
89,  492 

62.  455 
89,629 

46,  397 
257.  035 
123,  945 

32,  528 
93,918 
54,605 
80,  519 
17,788 

105.  481 
119.  130 
109,  399 

47,  770 
47, 836 

105,  671 
12, 183 
43, 921 
52,  949 
7,592 

157,  199 
18,681 

398,  326 

92,668 

2,089 

188,413 
70,  169 
66,322 

224,  632 
77,929 

34,  094 

11,326 

88,108 

271,  673 

66.  197 

2,479 

182,  875 

107,  764 

34,860 

69,  021 

9,269 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


4.3 
4.5 
6.4 
8.3 


13.2 
68.6 
2' 
28.5 

8.8 
20.5 

3. 

8.4 

13.6 
20.3 

10.8 

46.2 

32.6 

6.2 

7.7 

7.3 

21.7 

11.3 

14.7 

5.6 

10.4 
4.9 
3.2 
6.4 

23.5 
8.8 
9.4 

19.4 

50.2 
4.4 

6.1 

23.3 
5.2 

12.7 
6.4 
4.7 

17.1 
9.7 
4.4 

16.2 

10.5 

19.1 

14.6 

18.0 

27.0 

2.6 

22.9 

10.6 

6.7 

5.9 

15.1 


I 


Manufactur- 
ing 


$13,205,042 
15,  392, 025 
21,643,017 
30,  717,  661 


+1,3.  G 


352, 600 
8,938 
21. 026 
81,235 
2, 072,  561 
108, 121 

1,  126, 404 
106,564 

28,720 
134, 072 

300, 963 
36,  199 
24.710 

2,  304, 860 
1,  139,  388 

233, 465 
197, 979 
184,  783 
221,  658 
233, 829 

628,254 

1,  509,  487 

2,  578,  496 
344,  397 

91,258 
611,195 
29, 470 
75,  485 
12, 156 
123,  315 

1,  843,  323 

6,188 

3,  847,  737 
460, 871 

6,863 

2,  728,  996 
121,  833 
343,  637 

3,  013,  638 
296.963 

215,096 

13,958 

312,921 

534,  652 

52,  203 

67,  430 

339,  997 

654.  226 

227,  493 

800,295 

8,784 


Per- 


of 
total 


TransiKtrtation,3 

communica- 
tion, and  other 
public  utilities 


45.4 
47.4 
61.1 
56.1 


56.1 
10.7 
13.1 
30.1 
48.3 
33.3 
76.0 
66.1 

8.8 
30.3 

51.9 
18.7 
17.8 
65.3 
70.5 
62.4 
46.7 
38.2 
40.6 
73.8 

61.7 
62.0 
75.6 
46.0 
44.9 
60.9 
22.6 
33.2 
11.5 
70.0 

71.2 
7.8 
60.4 
63.1 
17.7 
68.6 
29.6 
59.4 
69.3 
61.7 

65.9 
23.6 
51.6 
35.5 
25.1 
70.4 
42.6 
54.3 
36.9 
68.0 
14.3 


$2, 478, 062 
2,612,419 

2,  935,  449 

3,  261,  184 


+11.1 


30,644 
2,499 
10,  414 
15,024 
274,  538 
24,  412 

49,  480 
6,830 

46,  377 
44, 034 

40,888 
20,989 
7,726 
280, 318 
68,404 
29,976 
29,  318 
28,147 
49,420 
13,  359 

60,  619 
135,  372 
120,  996 

50,  243 
11,934 
91,  852 
10, 067 
18,  382 

3,  938 
8,395 

144,  901 

6,786 

551,633 

33, 203 

4,  45r 
174,  933 

34,  896 
36,  808 
262,  356 
21,386 

12,  977 
4,892 

29,727 
135,  718 

11,833 
4,811 

43,  742 

61,  115 
36,293 
59,  581 

7,647 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


8.5 


7.0 
6.0 


Wholesale  and 
retail  trade 


Amount 


4.9 
4.7 
6.5 
,5.6 
6.4 
7.6 
3.3 
3.6 

13.9 
10.0 

7.0 
10, 
5.6 
6.7 
4.2 
6.7 
6.8 
5.8 
9.0 
4.2 

5.9 
5.6 
.3.6 
6.7 
6.9 
7.6 
7.7 
8.1 
3.7 
4.8 

.5.6 
8.5 
7.2 
4.6 
11.5 
4.4 
8.5 
6.4 
5.2 
4.4 

4.0 
8.3 
4.9 
9.0 
5.7 
5.0 
5.5 
6.0 
5.7 
6.1 
12.5 


$6,  903. 465 

7.  462,  352 

8,  719, 624 
9, 183,  013 


-1-5.3 


74,628 
3,060 

32,  291 

.53,  438 
862,  772 

67,  903 
145,  8241 

20,  769 

120,  650 
109,  942 

117,847 

32.  576 
33,024 

793,  940 
180.  6741 
100,  198 
62,214 
82,284 
110,988 
36, 882 

140,  467 
442,322 
369, 895 
187,  518 

33,  763 
253,886 

31,  656 
56,  252 
1.5,016 
22,  949 

265.  624 

18,940 

1,  519,  092 

96,  166 

19,  214 

568,200 
76,  714 
96,  663 

754,  033 
56, 101 

44,  926 

17,  939 

109, 060 

303,  529 

41,  669 

12,  976 

135,  858 

189.  700 

55,669 

163,  014 

12,  474 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


23.7 
23.0 
20.7 
16.8 


Finance,  insur- 
ance, and  real 
estate 


Amount 


$1,882,901 
1,  959,  983 
2,113,709 
2,212,641 


-t-i? 


11.8 
5.7 
20.1 
19.9 
20.2 
20.9 
9.8 
12.9 

36. 
24.8 

20.4 
16.8 
23.8 
19.0 
11.2 
22.5 
14.4 
17.0 
20.3 
11.7 

13.8 
18.2 
10.9 
26.1 
16.6 
21.  li 
24.3 
24.7 
14.2 
13.2 

10.2 
23.8 
20.3 
13.2 
49.7 
14.3 
18.6 
16.7 
14.8 
11.6 

13.8 
30.2 
17.9 
20.2 
20.0 
13.5 
17.1 
18.6 
9.0 
13.9 
20.4 


12, 001 

298 

3,752 

8.164 

169, 104 

11.024 

61.  563 

7,230 

30, 619 
16,  577 

21.  379 

4.357 

2,983 

185,  918 

35, 351 

21,458 

10,726 

15,258 

19,  195 

6,562 

38,  420 
110,893 
65, 932 
38,265 

4,805 
53,  930 

4.016 
13, 950 

1,130 

5,366 

80,  952 

2,136 

610,  330 

18, 784 

2,107 

105, 885 

13,  789 

13,428 
184,  535 

13,  8.36 

5,000 
2,753 
16,  576 
61,263 
6,774 
3,322 
24,  593 
32,  710 
8,633 
33,360 
1,589 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


6.5 
6.0 
6.0 
4.0 


2.3 
3.0 
4.0 
3.4 
4.2 
4.5 

9.4 
3.8 

3, 

2.2 

2.2 

4.5 

2.2 

4.8 

2.5 

3.2 

3.5 

2. 

3.8 
4.6 
1.9 
5.1 
2.4 
4.5 
3.1 
6.2 
1.1 
3.1 

3.1 
2.7 
8.0 
2.6 
5.4 
2.7 
3.4 
2.3 
3.6 
2.9 

1.6 
4.7 
2.7 
3.4 
3.3 
3.5 
3.1 
3.2 
1.4 
2.8 
2.6 


Service 


Miscellane- 
ous ' 


Amount 


$2.  079,  540 
2,  203,  108 
2,  531,  757 
3, 029,  266 


-I-/9.7 


20,823 

1,085 

13,  692 

18.623 

431,950 

18,  173 
38,287 

6,347 

57,662 
41,135 

31,661 

9,784 

6,456 

244,  397 

42,  677 

19.  773 
13,  782 
24,  501 
33,830 

7,626 

37,929 

109,  440 

118,  206 

49,611 

10,818 

65. 185 

9.073 

17,440 

8.791 

5,969 

88,681 

6.670 

617.411 

23,  524 

2,635 

149.  306 

22.  724 

27,096 
231,  668 

14, 479 

11,970 
3,070 
28.2-28 
88,234 
11.795 
2,559 
30,  232 
61,632 
14,928 

43,  107 
4,800 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


7.2 
6.8 
6.0 
5.5 


3.3 
2.0 
8.5 
6.9 
10.1 
5.6 
2.6 
3.9 

17.5 
9.3 

5.6 
5.0 
4.7 
5.9 
2.6 
4.4 
3.2 
5.1 
6.2 
2.4 

3.7 
4.5 
3.5 
6.6 
5.3 
5.4 
7.0 
7.7 
8.3 
3.4 

3.4 
8.4 
8.5 
3.2 
6.8 
3.8 
5.5 
4.7 
4.5 
3.0 

3.7 
6.2 
4.6 
5.9 
5.7 
2.7 
3.8 
6.0 
2.4 
3.7 
7.8 


Amount 


$136,965 
106,  047 
91,321 
80,107 


-11.  5 


Per- 
cent 
of 
toUl 


314 
142 
604 

1,358 

17,090 

182 

3,028 
762 

31 
1.15: 

1,040 

49 

655 

3,236 
326 

2,176 
217 
675 
273 
321 

990 

2,331 

5,3t0 

1,423 

173 

1,383 

96 

356 

114 

176 

2,124 

438 

3,890 

368 

18 

2,888 

1,511 

1,661 

11,  795 

519 

274 
108 
580 

1,108 
97 
174 
583 

2,846 
101 

2,930 
73 


0.5 
.3 
.2 
.1 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(') 


(«) 


.1 
.1 
.2 
.  2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.  2 
!l 
.1 

.1 

.5 
.1 
.1 

.  1 
.4 
.3 


(?) 


(•) 


(•) 


'  Total  wages  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay  periods  ended  in  year.  See 
table  116  for  statutory  size-of-firm  inclusion. 

!  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums 
of  rounded  figures. 

3  Excludes  railroads  and  other  groups  subject,  as  of  July  1,  1939,  to  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  .\ct. 


*  Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing,  and  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified. 
8  Reflects  in  varying  degrees  differences  between  years  in  coverage  provisions 
of  State  laws  and,  for  industry  divisions,  in  classification  of  establishments. 
8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  121 . — Unemployment  compensation:  Employment  of  covered  workers,  by  industry  and  month,  1942 ' 

[Workers  in  thousands;^  data  coiTected  to  Apr.  1, 1944] 


Industrial  classification 


Total-. 


Mining 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Contract  construction. 

15... 

16... 

17 

Manufacturing 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24.-_: 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33* 

34 

35 •. 


37 

38' 

39. 

Transportation 

41.... 

42. 

43. 

44 

45.... 

46. ..i 

48 

49 

Trade 

60 

61 

52 

63 

64 

55 

66 

57 

58 

59 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

real  estate 

60 

61 , 

62 , 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

Service 

70 

72 

73 

74 

75 


78. 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83... 

86 

90'. 

94 '» 

Miscellaneous  ". 


Average  monthly  employment 


Num- 
ber 


29, 342. 


960.2 
132.2 
88.7 
476.4 
167.0 
97.0 

2, 028.  6 

1,010.0 

623.3 

495.4 

15,136.0 

1,  376.  3 
96.1 

1,  382. 1 

1, 0B2. 9 
608.4 
436.5 
379.3 
621.3 
771.8 
182.4 
188.2 
404.9 
428.3 

1,950.7 

1,743.9 
466.0 
766.  6 

1,361.2 
674.7 
467.6 

1,809.3 
156.1 
418.9 
176, 
33.4 
119.6 
466.8 
421.6 
19.4 

6, 024.  6 
841  ~ 
747.2 
402.9 

1,141.0 
702.1 
266.2 
399.7 
636.1 
796.9 
92.7 

1,161.1 

283.5 

43.6 

82, 

355.2 

66.0 

299.6 

28,7 

11.7 

2,161.9 

383.1 

678.0 

261 

42.6 

77.6 

60,4 

201,8 

206,9 

83.6 

33.9 

13.6 

69.6 

132,9 

20.9 

6.3 

62.2 


Percent 
of  total 


100.0 


3.3 

.6 

.3 

1.6 

.6 

.3 

6.9 

3.4 

1, 

1.7 
61.5 
4.7 
.3 
4,7 
3.6 
2,1 
1.6 
1 
1 

2.6 

.6 

.6 

1.4 

1.6 

6.5 

6.9 

1.6 

2,6 

4,6 

2,0 

1,6 

6.2 

.5 

1.4 

.6 

.1 

.4 

1.7 

1.4 

.1 

20.5 

2.9 

2.6 

1.4 

3.8 

2.4 

1 

2.2 
2. 
.3 

4.0 
1.0 

.1 

.3 
1.3 

.2 
1.0 

.1 
(«) 


7.4 
1.3 
2.0 
.9 
.1 
.3 
.2 
.7 
.7 
.3 
.1 

.2 
.5 
.1 


(•) 


(«) 


Percent 
of  in- 
dustry 
division 


100.0 
13, 
9.2 
49.5 
17.4 
10.1 
100.0 
49.8 
25.8 
24, 
100.0 
9.1 
.6 
9.1 
7.0 
4,0 
2, 

2,5 
3,4 
5, 

1,2 

1,2 

2,7 

2, 

13.0 

11.6 

3.0 

6.0 

9.0 

3.8 

3.0 

100.0 

8.6 

23.2 

9.7 

1.8 

6.6 

26. 

23.3 

1.1 

100.0 

14.0 

12.4 

6.7 

19.0 

11.7 

4. 

6.6 

10.6 

13.2 

1.6 

100.0 

24.4 

3.8 

7.1 

30.6 

4.8 

25. 

2.5 

1.0 

100.0 

17.7 

26.8 

12.1 

2.0 

3.6 

2.3 

9.3 

9.6 

3. 

1.6 
.6 
3.2 
6.1 
1.0 
.2 
100.0 


Per 

centage 

change 

from 

1941  < 


-f9.4 


+1.0 
+.3 

-4.0 

-f6.2 
-11.2 

+6.0 
+26.6 
+36.6 
+36.4 

+6.3 
+16.6 

+6.4 

-6.7 
+.2 

+3.6 

+3 

,-3.3 

+, 

-4, 
+34,9 

+9,0 
-.2 

-1, 
+, 
+18, 
+159,0 
+12, 
+26.0 
+26.4 
-12.2 
+11, 
+, 

+5, 

+6, 
+16,2 
-40, 

-6,6 

+6.2 

-7.0 

-8.1 

-3.3 
_,  2 

-5^0 
-19.5 

+4.2 

+3.9 
-36.6 

+4.6 

+.1 

+13.6 

(') 

-1.2 
+6.5 

-17.7 

-11.1 
-1.6 

+13.6 
-3.2 

-14.3 

+16.5 

+8.6 

+.2 

+6.4 

-2.2 

+82.8 
(') 
+5.4 
+5.6 
+2  3 
+8.8 
-6, 

-14,2 

+66.1 
+.3 

-13.3 
+2.5| 

-20.2 


Janu- 
ary 


27, 568. 9 


986.6 
130.2 
92.6 
493.9 
180.7 
88.1 

1,614. 

7.54. 3 

326.3 

433.8 

13,886.2 

1,  243'.  7 
97.2 

1,  390,  3 

1, 026. 
604.2 
448.3 
393, 
648,0 
664,1 
178,4 
182, 
409,9 
426.6 

1,831.9 

1,118.3 
431 
668 

1,214.8 
569.9 
437.7 

1,801.6 
148, 
406,7 
162  7 
44,7 
116,1 
4.56,  3 
447.0 
19. 

6, 026, 
870.1 
775.6 
414.2 

1,045.7 
693.9 
351.0 
368.6 
652.1 
751.6 
104.3 

1, 192.  8 

284, 

61.1 

92.7 

361.1 

67.9 

303.4 

30.7 

11.6 

2, 096. 8 

372.3 

646.8 

268.4 

32.6 

90.5 

46. 

197.8 

192.2 

81.7 

36.6 

15.1 

47.9 

140.6 

22.2 

4.6 

66.8 


Febru- 
ary 


27, 480. 5 


28, 135. 9 


667. 

130. 
91. 

487. 

170. 

86. 

1,483. 

745. 

318. 

420. 
14,013. 
1,221. 
96. 
1,391. 
1,067. 

602. 

448. 

392. 

638. 

688. 

178. 

181. 

416. 

422. 
1,849. 
1,  210. 

436. 

676. 
1,  240. 

608. 

445. 
1,  790. 

150. 

404. 

163. 
40. 

116. 

456. 

441. 

19. 

5, 908. 

857. 

761. 

402. 
1,  024. 

691. 

315. 

368. 

640. 

746. 

100. 


March 


April 


28, 657. 1 


1,184.0 

284.6 
49.7 
91.1 

360.5 
67.3 

299.1 

30.1 

11.7 

2, 080.  6 

369.8 

642 

266. 
33.8 
86.7 
46, 

196.7 

190.3 
81. 
36.0 
16.2 
48.8 

138, 
21.6 
4.4 
63.7 


973.1 
132.6 
91.6 
485. 
169.6 
93.6 

1,  667. 1 

848.3 

363.3 

455.  6 

14,298.2 

1,230.9 
94, 

1,401.6 

1,092.1 
607." 
448.9 
384.  3 
534, 
716.4 
179.5 
180.1 
422, 
433,4 

1,876,0 

1,317.2 
443.3 
689.6 

1,  276. 1 
507.3 
452.5 

1,  796,  2 
162,0 
406.7 
166.1 
37.5 
115.6 
469.1 
439.2 
20.1 

6, 042.  6 
854.0 
769.7 
406,0 

1,098,9 
697, 
293,2 
437,8 
634,2 
762.9 
98,3 

1,187.2 

285.1 

48.8 

80.2 

360.6 

67, 

303.3 

30.2 

11.8 

2, 114,  0 

371,1 

566,7 

267,3 

36,7 

84.4 

47.6 

199.8 

196.6 

83.1 

35.8 

15.1 

63.8 

140.7 

21.7 

4.7 

57.6 


967.5 
134.9 
89.2 
477.4 
167.6 
98.6 

1, 883.  2 

949.1 

444.2 

489.9 

14, 478. 4 

1,266.8 
87.9 

1, 396.  2 

1,097.8 
604.4 
441.3 
390.3 
524.7 
738.8 
181.9 
175.6 
417.4 
431.5 

1, 893. 9 

1,419.3 
444.6 
698.0 

1,302.6 
513.4 
464.2 

1, 802.  6 
164.1 
409.6 
166.7 
34.9 
121.0 
462.8 
433.3 
20.1 

6,  010.  0 
864.0 
763.6 
409.6 

1, 084.  3 
708,2 
273.9 
412.9 
638.0 
781.8 
93. 

1,182.7 

282  6 

46.3 

88.0 

369.5 

67.0 

307.6 

29.9 

12.0 

2,165.6 

377.1 

575.2 

264.1 

37.1 

80.6 

49.0 

202.6 

220,0 

82,8 

34.8 

14.9 

62.0 

136.8 

22.4 

6.1 

67.3 


May 


28,967.0 


135.2 
88.4 
477.3 
167.5 
100.4 

2,  072. 1 

I,  030.  7 

633.0 

607. 7 

14,  694. 1 

1,  299.  6 
86.9 

1,399,0 

1,077,7 
619.7 
439,0 
384,6 
617.9 
760,  6 
183,3 
176,2 
413,0 
433,2 

1,910,4 

1,  636,  9 
447,1 
709,3 

1,326,0 
630,1 
454.7 

1, 798.  3 
162.1 
410.4 
168.8 
31,3 
122,0 
464,6 
428.  S 
20.2 

5, 976.  9 
846.0 
746.4 
410.8 

1,070.6 
713.1 
262.4 
393,7 
636.9 
805.1 
02.9 

1, 178.  3 

282.0 

44.5 

86,6 

368,7 

56,6 

308.7 

29.4 

11.9 

2,201.1 

385.6 

688.9 

263.3 

39.6 

78.0 

49.0 

200.5 

227.9 

83.4 

34.4 

14.9 

71,1 

136.2 

22.6 

5.8 

67.4 


June 


July 


29,441.5  29,874.4 


974.1 
136.5 
88.0 
477.7 
168.5 
103.3 

2,  257.  9 

1, 124. 1 

606.3 

527.5 

14,969.7, 

1,388,2 
87.9 

1,391 

1,030.1 
630.-7 
437.6 
378.0 

.  514.8 
769.3 
186.1 
180.7 
405.6 
431.9 

1, 940.  7 

1,655.1 
460.2 
727.6 

1,369.4 
561.2 
463.0 

1,809.6 
153.9 
413.4 
170.6 
32.8 
120.6 
471.1 
427.3 
20.2 

6, 963.  7 
839.9 
744.2 
406. 

1,  076.  6 
716.0 
263.8 
388.6 
630.6 
815.5 
92.6 

1,177.9 

286.0 

43.0 

86,0 

360.3 

66.8 

305.6 

29.1 

12.0 

2, 223.  6 

400.7 

599.2 

261.6 

42.0 

75.7 

49.6 

201.4 

217.1 

84.4 

34.0 

12.4 

80.0 

137.3 

21.9 

6.3 

65.2 


972. 
136. 
88. 
474. 
169. 
104. 


1,  235. 

667. 

543. 
15,332. 
1, 477. 
93. 
1,  378, 
1,039, 

639, 

434. 

369. 

509. 

790. 

187. 

185. 

402. 

429. 
1,976. 
1,803. 

458. 

753. 
1,384. 

671. 

447. 
1,811. 

156. 

415. 

175. 
30. 

119. 

472. 

422. 

20. 

5, 866, 

828. 

737. 

406. 
1,046. 

705. 

248. 

357. 

624. 

820. 
91. 


August 


Sep- 
tember 


Octo- 
ber 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


365.  2  30,  585. 6,30,  513.  7:30, 426.  9,30,  228. 9 


1, 167. 3 

286." 

41.7 

82.2 

357.9 

57.1 

301.9 

28.6 

11.7 

2,  216.  8 

414.6 

594. 

268.0 

46.3 

74.5 

61.6 

203.0 

207,3 

85,6 

33.7 

10.0 

84.6 

126.6 

20.7 

5.6 

61.6 


969.2 
133.4 
88.0 
474.6 
167.3 
105.9 

2,  468.  2 

1,  227. 1 

679,  0 

652,1 

15, 740.  6 

1,604.4 
99.6 

1,373.3 

1,  076.  7 
635.2 
430.1 
366.7 
507.8 
809.5 
187.0 
192.6 
396.4 
430.0 

1,991.6 

1, 936. 9 
464.6 
781.7 

1, 406.  8 
699.4 
460. 4 

1, 824.  3 
167,4 
424,0 
180,5 
30,6 
122,7 
471,9 
417.6 
19.6 

5, 926. 8 
834.6 
743.3 
406.7 

1, 077. 0 
703.7 
245.9 
370, 
623.4 
831.2 
91.1 

1,166.5 

284.6 

40.6 

79.9 

366.4 

56.4 

298.9 

28.3 

11.6 

2,216.2 

413.1 

694.5 

257.4 

47.3 

74.1 

52.3 

199.5 

212.6 

86.2 

33.2 

9.8 

84.1 

126.7 

20.4 

6.0 

63.6 


957.7 

131.2 

88.3 

472.0 

162  8 

103.3 

2,410.0 

1,198.4 

656.3 

555.2 

16,908.0 

1,587.2 

101.4 

1,368.1 

1,078.6 

.    614.8 

429.9 

366.9 

611.2 

826.4 

185.5 

198.7 

390.9 

428.0 

1,997.2 

2, 064.  5 

467.1 

804,0 

1,423,6 

617.2 

458.0 

1,835.6 

158.4 

440.8 

183.7 

30.0 

123.1 

470.6 

409.9 

19.1 

6, 043.  7 

837.2 

741.7 

401 

1,152.5 

710.5 

241.2 

411 

629.3 

827.9 


1,141.6 

282.3 

39.6 

77.9 

352.0 

55.2 

295.4 

27.6 

11.5 

2,  219.  5 

391.7 

697.1 

267.5 

48.5 

73.0 

53.5 

205.6 

226.0 

85.6 

32.7 

11.9 

81.4 

129.3 

20.3 

5.4 

69.6 


I 


940.1 

129.2 

86.4 

464.2 

162.2 

98.1 

2, 236.  3 

1,091.7 

025.2 

619.4 

16,036,0  16, 

1.468.5  1, 
10O4' 

1,  369,  2 
1,074.1 

593.  6 

427.4 

370.4 

516.6 

835.8 

182  0 

197.4 

396,3 

429,0 
2,039,8' 

2. 186. 6 
472,9 
835,8 

1, 460, 2 

625,7 

474,6 
1,  824,  7 

158,3 

441.7 

187.2 
29.6 

116.8 

468.7 

403.9 

18.5 

6, 105.  6 

837.1 

745.4 

398.3 
1,  234. 0 
•    701.9 

238,4 

421.0 

631.4 

809.6 
88.4 


1,131.6 

280.8 

39.6 

75.6 

348.2 

54.2 

294.6 

27.1 

11.5 

2, 170.  6 

370.9 

588.1 

262.0 

48.5 

72.0 

53.0 

207.3 

207.0 

83.4 

32.2 

14.3 

78.3 

128.5 

19.8 

5.3 

68.9 


929.8 
129.5 

86.2 
460.6 
169.5 

94.0 
082.6 
014.7 
576.9 
481.9 
116.6 
390,3 

99,3 
3701 
056.7 
683.3 
421.8 
373.3 
517.7 
838.1 
181.0 
201.3 
395.4 
425.6 
040.5 
302, 
475,3 
852,4 
466, 
643,3 
480.6 
805.4 
168.9 
429.2 
190.0 

28.7 
117.1 
467.9 
395.7 

18.0 
185.3 
826.5 
731.2 
388.2 
361.6 
696.8 
236.6 
427.0 
628.9 
803.3 

87.3 


1,117.1 

280.3 

39.1 

73.3 

344.2 

63.2 

289.0 

26.4 

11.5 

2, 130.  7 

365.1 

678.6 

268.8 

49.3 

71.5 

52.6 

205.0 

197.0 

8a7 

31.6 
14.4 
74.0 
126.4 
19.1 
4.7 
60.3 


917.5 
128.0 
85.1 
459.2 
157.9 
87.3 

1, 832. 3 

900.5 

484.0 

447.9 

16,148.0 

1,336.6 
96.4 

1,357.2 

1,037.7 
666.6 
418.8 
371.4 
613.7 
834.3 
178.4 
205.7 
381.9 
417.3 

2,061.2 

2,387.1 
479.7 
870.9 

1,482.9 
668.5 
4S2.8 

1,812.0 
160.6 
425.0 
195.6 
29.8 
124.1 
468.4 
390.9 
17.7 

6. 239. 6 
814.8 
727.1 
385. 7 

1,420.1 
687.7 
235.3 
439.2 
651.6 
785.8 
82.4 

1,115.7 
283.1 
39.3 
72.4 
343.2 
63.3 
286.4 
26.4 
11.6 

2. 108. 7 
365.4 
572.9 
256.6 

50.9 

70.2 

63.5 

202.9 

188.5 

82.4 

31.4 

14.2 

68.9 

128.0 

18.4 

4.7 

55.1 


1  Workers  in  covered  employment  on  last  pay  roll  of  each  type  (weekly,  semi- 
monthly, etc.)  in  month. 

s  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums 
of  rounded  figures.    Averages  and  percents  based  on  unrounded  data. 

'  For  titles  of  codes,  see  table  122. 

*  Reflects  in  varying  degrees  differeUces  between  years  in  coverage  provisions 
of  State  laws  and,  for  industry  divisions,  in  classification  of  establishments. 

'  Includes  major  industry  group  19  (ordnance  and  accessories). 

'  Includes  data  for  some  firms  which  converted  early  in  1942  to  manufacture  of 


other  products  classified  principally  in  major  industry  group  19  (ordnance  and 
accessories)  and  major  industry  group  34  (transportation  equipment). 

'  Not  computed;  data  not  comparable  because  of  change  in  Industrial  Classi- 
fication Code. 

*  Less  than  0.06  percent. 

•  New  York  accounts  for  all  but  0,1  percent  of  total, 
m  Wisconsin  accounts  for  all  but  5.4  percent  of  total. 

'•  Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing,  and  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified. 
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Table  122. — Unemployment  compensation:  Total  wages  in  covered  employment,  by  industry  and  quarter,  1942  ' 

[Amounts  in  thousands; '  data  corrected  to  Apr.  1,  1944] 


Industrial  classification 


Total 


Percent 

of 

total 


Percent  of 
industry 
division 


January- 
March 


-\pril- 
June 


July- 
Soptember 


October- 
December 


Total 

Mining. 

10  Metal  mining... 

11  Anthracite  mining 

12  Bituminous  and  other  soft-coal  mining 

13  Crude-petroleum  and  natural-gas  production 

14  Nonmetailic  mining  and  quarrying 

Contract  construction 

15  Building  construction — general  contractors 

16  General  contractors,  other  than  building 

17  Construction — special-trade  contractors 

Manufacturing : 

20  Food  and  kindred  products 

21  Tobacco  manufactures .__ 

22  Textile-mill  products 

23  Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials 

24  Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 

25  Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products 

26  Paper  and  allied  products 

27  Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 

28  Chemicals  and  allied  products 

29  Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

30  Rubber  products _ 

31  Leather  and  leather  products , 

32  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ 

33  Iron  and  steel  and  their  products  3 

34  Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) 

35  Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products 

36  Electrical  machinery 

37  Machinery  (except  electrical) 

38  Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment  * 

39  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities.. 

41  Local  railways  and  buslines 

42  Trucking  and  warehousing  for  hire 

43  Other  transportation  (except  water  transportation) 

44  "Water  transportation 

45  Services  allied  to  transportation,  not  elsewhere  classified... 

46  Communication:  telephone,  telegraph,  and  related  services 

48  'Utilities:  electric  and  gas 

49  Local  utilities  and  local  public  services,  not  elsewhere  classified. 
■Wholesale  and  retail  trade.. 

50  Full-service  and  limited-function  wholesalers 

51  Wholesale  distributors,  other  than  full-service  and  limited- 

function  wholesalers 

52  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  combined,  not  elsewhere  classified.. 

53  Retail  general  merchandise 

54  Retail  food  and  liquor  stores 

55  Retail  automotive 

66  Retail  apparel  and  accessories 

57  Retail  trade,  not  elsewhere  classified 

58  Eating  and  drinking  places > 

59  Retail  filling  stations i_ 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

60  Banks  and  trust  companies 

61  Security  dealers  and  investment  banking. 

62  Finance. agencies,  not  elsewhere  classified.^ ... 

63  Insurance  carriers _._.. 

64  Insurance  agents,  brokers,  and  services _ 

65  Real  estate 

66  Real  estate,  insurance,  loans,  law  offices:  any  combination 

67  Holding  companies  (except  real  estate  holding  companies) 

Service 

70  Hotels,  rooming  houses,  camps,  and  other  lodging  places 

72  Personal  services 

73  Business  services,  not  elsewhere  classified 

74  Employment  agencies  and  commercial  and  trade  schools 

75  Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

76  Miscellaneous  repair  services  and  hand  trades 

78  jNIotion  pictures 

.    79  Amasement  and  recreation  and  related  services,  not  elsewhere 
classified i 

80  Medical  and  other  health  services,. 

81  Law  offices  and  related  services 

82  Educational  institutions  and  agencies... 

83  Other  professional  and  social-service  agencies  and  institutions.. 

86  Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

90  Private  households  o 

94  Regular  governmental  establishments  ^ 

Miscellaneous  ^ 


$54, 775, 679 


100.0 


$11,603,167 


$12,936,525 


$14,  270, 2M 


1,  746, 

274 

156, 

818, 

336, 

160, 

4,545, 

2, 292, 

1, 140, 

1, 112, 

30,71 

2,273, 

118, 

1,910, 

1,  413, 

746, 

660, 

701, 

1,051, 

1,647, 

440, 

395, 

58' 

760, 

4, 452, 

4,  695, 

1,020, 

1,728, 

3, 6S7, 

1,  657, 

867, 

3,  261 

311, 

073, 

315, 

70, 

190, 

809, 

858, 

30, 

9,183, 

1,  729, 

1,  743, 
703, 

1,263, 
905, 
459, 
531 
950, 
772, 
122, 

2, 212, 
672, 
112, 
152, 
763, 
123, 
390, 
62, 
44, 

3,029, 
362, 
648, 
619, 
79, 
110, 
102, 
39' 

220, 
103, 
66, 
16, 
194, 
173 
28, 
6, 


3.2 

.5 

.3 

1.6 

.6 

.3 

8.3 

4.2 

2.1 

2.0 

66.1 

4.2 

.2 

3.5 

2.6 
1.4 
1.2 
1.3 
1.9 
3.0 
.8 
.7 
1.1 
1.4 
8.1 
8.6 
1.9 
3.2 
6.5 
3.0 
1.6 
6.0 
.6 
1.2 
.6 
.1 
.3 
1.5 
1.6 
.1 
16.8 
3.2 

3.2 
L3 
2.3 
L7 

.8 
1.0 
1.7 
1.4 

.2 
4.0 
1.0 

.2 

.3 
1.4 

'.7 
.1 
.1 

6.6 
.7 

1.2 


0) 


(') 


100.0 

16.7 

8.9 

46.9 

19.3 

9.2 

100.0 

50.4 

25.1 

24.5 

100.0 

7.4 

.4 

6.2 

4.0 
2.4 
2.1 
2.3 
3.4 
6.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.9 
2.5 

14.6 

16.4 
3.3 
6.6 

11.7 
5.4 
2.8 
100.0 
9.6 

20.6 
9.7 
2.2 
6.8 

24.8 

26.4 

.9 

100.0 

18.8 

18.9 
7.7 

13.8 
9.9 
5.0 
5.8 

10.4 

8.4 

1.3 

100.0 

26.9 
6.1 
6.9 

34.4 
5.6 

17.7 

2.4 

2.0 

100.0 

12.0 

21.3 

17.2 
2.6 
3.7 
3.4 

13.1 

7.3 
3.4 
2.2 

.6 
6.4 
6.7 

.9 


410,  818 
62, 745 
37, 194 
196,  710 
82,963 
31,208 
720,262 
369, 138 
152,  702 
198, 427 
6,  328, 100 
476,  559 
27,562 
430,  711 

325,  204 

157, 146 

149, 670 

167,  491 

254,837 

333, 131 

98, 891 

84,  889 

136,331 

169,955 

937, 852 

749,  685 

214,  746 

353, 928 

728,  914 

344, 452 

186,  249 

760,783 

70,483 

148, 161 

65,530 

18, 862 

41,337 

194,  268 

214,  881 

7,274 

2, 147,  616 

391, 498 

415,246 

159, 127 

300, 851 

209,388 

124, 101 

122,776 

223,286 

169, 982 

31,360 

,W3,249 

139,  577 

29,928 

39,  269 

190,453 

28,747 

91,907 

12,  346 

11,022 

676, 479 

83,  266 

141,771 

121,727 

14,337 

28,851 

20,889 

90,528 

48,499 

23,723 

16,  326 

4,680 

31,604 

41,841 

7,382 

1,243 

15, 852 


434,  295 
68,670 
39,  744 

206,  407 

81,089 

39,380 

1,008,216 

547, 148 

256,  CIO 

264,459 
7,156,990 

524,  ^35 
26, 032 

466,001 

344, 093 
185,  671 
103,316 
171,189 
254,  640 
386,  480 
105,  635 

91, 087 
147,  282 
187,  637 
1,045,905 
997, 376 
240,  705 
397,  701 
845, 152 
371,871 
204,  799 
792,884 

75, 055 

159,  682 
72,  214 

16,  665 
45, 672 

201, 834 

214,  058 

7,717 

2,181,613 

406, 337 

417,  269 
168,  650 
290,952 
221,  773 
107,021 
126,  857 
227  682 
186[  221 
29,845 
643,  514 
140,014 
27,096 
38,288 
ISS,  868 
29,331 
96,088 
12,828 
10,999 
737, 897 
87,549 

160,  946 
124, 196 

17,  275 
26,  961 
23,462 


56,633 

24,  782 

16,010 

4,350 

45,  753 

42,845 

7,357 

1,784 

21,098 


444,966 
70, 771 
39,990 

204,925 

84,548 

44,724 

1,431,877 

732, 491 

376,610 

323,775 
8,019,830 

621,  465 
30,613 

487, 992 

343,  270 

202,418 

164,075 

168, 421 

251,782 

434,  156 

113,649 

105,  376 

142,  09S 

190,648 

1,161,782 

1,330,7.54 

263, 465 

449, 065 

924,  722 

423, 048 

211,024 

828, 499 

80,718 

171, 932 

81,  991 

16,  655 

49, 134 

205, 070 

216, 079 

7,925 

2,  206, 349 

410,388 

421,743 

173,012 

286,  418 

228,  678 

106,220 

121,057 

228,279 

200, 573 

30,  092 

638, 642 

140, 1S6 

25, 408 

36,155 

186, 399 

29,833 

97, 194 

12,  675 

10,903 

779, 068 

97, 334 

166, 355 

126,608 

21,634 

26, 442 

26,  731 

98,639 

59, 676 

26,043 

16,417 

3,263 

59, 101 

43,087 

6,902 

1,816 

21,010 


$15, 966,  743 


456,071 
72,261 
39,128 

211,664 

88,293 

+4,734 

1,325,302 

644,050 

355,  824 

325,424 
9,212,725 

651,  227 
33, 948 

525, 654 

400, 819 
201, 433 
183,299 
194,  334 
290,156 
494, 069 
122,583 
114,627 
161,330 
212,  376 

1,307,430 

1,  617,  777 
302,000 
628,223 

1,088,447 

617,923 

266, 06S 

879,013 

85,  703 

193, 618 

95,829 

18,728 

64,387 

208,058 

214, 877 

7,815 

2,647.435 
521, 325 

489, 139 

202,844 

385, 742 

246, 135 

122,029 

160,426 

271,639 

217, 092 

31, 161 

687, 236 

152.944 

30,176 

39,  269 

197,611 

35, 102 

105, 663 

14,635 

11,933 

835,821 

94,639 

179, 052 

147, 1S8 

25,762 

2S.6S6 

31,207 

110,460 

65,734 

28,606 

18,333 

4,738 

58,040 

45,282 

6,5% 

1,597 

22,147 


'  Represents  total  wages  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay  periods  ended  in 
year  or  quarter.  Changes  have  been  made  since  publication  of  1942  Yearbook  in 
Social  Security  Board  industrial  classification  code  numbers  and  group  names; 
essential  nature  of  groups  are  the  same  except  that  "Automobile  repair  services 
and  garages"  have  been  shifted  from  "Wholesale  and  retail  trade"  to  "Service" 
group. 

'  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from 
sums  of  rounded  figures. 

•  Includes  major  industry  group  19  (ordnance  and  accessories). 


'  Includes  data  for  some  firms  which  converted  early  in  1942  to  manufactiu-e  of 
other  products  classified  principally  in  major  industry  group  19  (ordnance  and 
accessories)  and  major  industry  group  34  (transportation  equipment). 

'  Less  than  0.06  percent. 

0  New  York  accounts  for  all  but  0.1  percent  of  total. 

T  Wisconsin  accounts  for  all  but  7.3  percent  of  total. 

» Includes  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing,  and  establishments  not  elsewhere 
classified. 
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(Continued  from  page  132) 
in  that  State  are  not  limited  to  any 
particular  period,  such  as  a  benefit 
year,  "new"  claims  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  "additional"  claims. 

Continued  Claims 

Continued  claims  are  filed  for  each 
completed  week  of  unemployment 
subsequent  to  the  filing  of  an  initial 
claim  and  may  relate  to  either  a  wait- 
ing-period week  or  a  compensable 
week  of  unemployment  (table  124). 
The  trend  of  continued  claims  repre- 
sents the  trend  of  covered  imemploy- 


ment  but  is  also  affected  by  the  same 
administrative  factors  which  affect 
the  trend  of  initial  claims. 

Benefit  Payments 

The  first  benefit  payment  issued  to 
a  claimant  during  a  benefit  year  is 
known  as  a  "first  payment"  (table 
131).  Data  on  "first  payments"  do 
not  include  the  first  payments  issued 
to  claimants  during  second  or  subse- 
quent spells  of  unemployment  in  the 
same  benefit  year.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  the  number  of  first  pay- 
ments issued  during  the  year  approxi- 


mates the  number  of  different  persons 
who  have  received  benefits  during  the 
year,  1.  e.,  the  number  of  different 
beneficiaries. 

Benefit  payments  may  be  classified 
by  type  of  unemployment:  total,  part- 
total,  or  partial.  A  period  of  total 
unemployment  is  defined  as  one  dur- 
ing which  the  claimant  performed  no 
work  and  earned  no  wages,  or  had  odd 
jobs  with  earnings  not  in  excess  of  a 
small  amount  which  is  specified  in  the 
State  law  as  allowable  without  result- 
ing in  a  reduction  in  his  benefit  pay- 


Table  123. — Unemployment  compensation:  hiitial  claims  received  in  local  offices,  by  State  and  month,  1943 


State 


Total,  1939 

Total,  1940 

Total,  1941 

Total,  1942 

Total,  1943 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

.Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico ... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  2. 

Wyoming... 


Total 


Number 


9,  764.  7,58 
11,140,012 
8,  626,  993 
6,  323,  381 
1,884,096 


28,392 
668 

4,374 

14,434 

136,  677 

6,604 
22,761 

3,186 

6,164 
24,419 

21, 086 

704 

3,036 

276,  761 

40,788 

14,  981 

14. 100 
23,910 
32.700 
14,  627 

17,732 
80,  208 

62. 101 
36,128 
11.831 
68,  306 

2,286 

5,602 

707 

9,617 

116,  709 
1,605 

408,  127 
24,242 
947 
41,646 
19,009 
12,  603 
80, 176 
27,  017 

22,478 
1,510 

32,  737 

31,  796 
1,6,',8 
2,086 

17,020 

17,  989 

18,  744 
24,162 

467 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
1942 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion 


-70.2;  lOOO 


January 


1,  238,  064 
1,  200,  079 

963,088 
I,  067,  347 

300, 383 


-61.3 

1.5 

-1-9.5 

(0 

-72.0 

.2 

-69.0 

.8 

-74.0 

7.2 

-68.9 

.4 

-73.9 

1.2 

-74.5 

.2 

-66.4 

.3 

-71.6 

1.3 

-72.7 

1.1 

-74.8 

(') 

-78.0 

.2 

-63.7 

14.6 

-66.9 

2.2 

-72.9 

.8 

-64.6 

.7 

-63.0 

1.3 

-69.3 

1.7 

-66.7 

.8 

-68.4 

.9 

-69.4 

4.3 

-85.0 

3.3 

-64.7 

1.9 

-73.2 

.6 

-61.0 

3.1 

-82.6 

.1 

-74.5 

.3 

-83.0 

(') 

-60.1 

.5 

-66.0 

6.2 

-84.6 

.  1 

-72.2 

21.6 

-74.1 

1.3 

-86.1 

.1 

-78.4 

2.2 

-66.3 

1.0 

-67.7 

.7 

-62.3 

4.8 

-69.7 

1.4 

-61.  6 

1.2 

-70.  5 

.1 

-64.4 

1.7 

-77.2 

1.7 

-87.0 

.  1 

-73.  5 

.  1 

-62.4 

.9 

-7.5.6 

1.0 

-63.7 

1.0 

-66.8 

1.3 

-92.9 

(') 

6,022 
170 
660 

1,648 

23,893 

896 

2,314 
782 
638 

4,729 

4,519 

99 

1,107 

34, 141 

8,659 

4,330 

2,405 

2,682 

0,041 

788 

1,365 

8,386 

11,852 

9,686 

3,219 

11,684 

968 

2,038 

114 

824 

17,432 
267 

60,  931 
4,801 
426 
8,206 
3,480 
4,247 

20,209 
2,305 

4,238 

308 

6,  764 

6,515 

222 

555 

1,666 

7,029 

1,991 

4.284 

168 


Febru- 
ary 


687,  777 
819, 180 
665,  428 
620,  338 
183,  222 


2,795 
171 
417 

1,129 

13,  361 

615 

1,764 
433 
484 

2,066 

2,416 

102 

655 

22, 050 

4,272 

1,938 

1,383 

2,269 

4,409 

600 

718 

7,079 

6,630 

6,385 

1,605 

6,331 

330 

688 

131 

587 

11,302 
226 

33,792 
2,029 
164 
4,577 
2,080 
2,404 

10,329 
2,446 

2,779 

124 

3,361 

3,920 

218 

244 

1,374 

3,679 

995 

2,907 

81 


March 


656, 440 
1,002,912 
664,  031 
,594,  271 
166,  334 


2,395 
104 
611 
894 
12,  742 
534 

1,866 
292 
339 

1,745 

2,146 
41 

347 
23,976 
3,549 
1,075 
1,147 
1,875 
3,564 

624 

3.583 

6.947 

6,671 

4,514 

1,184 

4,490 

167 

388 

79 

1,564 

10,  999 
206 

29,604 
2,702 
82 
3,276 
1,980 
1,172 
9,069 
3,237 

2,332 

250 

2,970 

2,860 

161 

198 

1,108 

1,351 

844 

2,342 

48 


April 


1,  062,  674 

1,  452,  528 

1, 189,  634 

761,836 

182, 550 


2,497 

71 

806 

716 

14,  834 

1,052 

2,440 
414 
386 

1,337 

2,486 

114 

355 

38,441 

3,413 

1,608 

1,225 

3,384 

2,875 

2,232 

2,197 
8,658 
5,987 
4.244 

877 
4,614 

205 

368 
32 

858 

10,428 

242 

25,279 

1,874 

76 

2,701 

1,894 

874 

8,615 

3,476 

1,763 

106 

3,306 

2,398 

66 

180 

4,738 

1,345 

2,799 

1,629 

38 


May 


823,488  841,018 


1,003,468 
606,  372 
582,  687 
156,  161 


1,744 

3 

272 

721 

9,201 
620 

1,584 
296 
306 

1,314 

1,670 

144 

126 

25,489 

2,688 

1,094 

1,335 

1,948 

2,072 

1,251 

1,173 
6,245 
3,730 
2.259 

733 
4,494 

100 

269 
42 

841 

8,116 

109 

49,  405 

2,031 

36 

2,699 

1,481 

394 

6,151 

2,067 

1,292 

80 

2,405 

2,076 

67 

112 

1,744 

527 

1,684 

1,327 

26 


947,  325 
653,  669 
688,235 
180, 848 


1,775 
41 

253 
1,162 
8,480 

522 
2,139 

186 

289 
1,986 

1,  569 

94 

97 

35,988 

2,749 

1,038 

1,233 

1,530 

2,669 

1.094 

4,461 
6,903 
3,703 
1,662 

666 

3.949 

78 

366 
63 

884 

9,  012 

95 

67,  075 

1,337 

21 

2,530 

1,078 

659 

7,694 

2,170 

1,333 

102 

2,404 

2,695 

99 

125 

1,463 

750 

1,644 

1,135 

30 


July 


August 


978.016  708,954 

1,130,037  729,997 

763,721  516.828 

557,349  384,860 

156,256  111.197 


Sep- 
tem- 
ber 


3.343 
6 

229 
2,680 
10,332 

442 
1,788 

180 

425 
2,734 

1,521 
60 

148 
21,  665 
3,209 

990 
1,364 
1.466 
4.249 
1,46! 

1,098 

6,298 

3,696 

1,340 

757 

4.006 

107 

463 

62 


10,  607 

64 

37,  927 

3,179 

20 

3.731 

1.226 

616 

6,207 

2,347 

1,862 

117 

3,033 

2,988 

196 

142 

1,266 

602 

2,259 

1,162 

30 


1,968 
1 

131 
1.634 
6,457 

376 

1,763 

80 

477 
1,648 

1,179 

29 

50 

17, 181 

1,978 

648 

981 

1,460 

1,831 

931 

727 
6.046 
3,067 

895 

661 

3.905 

61 

261 
42 

773 

7,930 

71 

23,916 

1,244 

14 

2.567 

1,234 

292 

4,302 

2,374 

1.793 

115 

2,398 

2,351 

92 

134 

1,154 

416 

1,485 

1,079 

16 


566, 386 
636,  043 
496,  194 
291,457 
90,  361 


1,114 
19 

141 

987 
6,142 

318 

1,466 

80 

409 
1,342 

795 

9 

30 

13,  739 

1,356 

312 

696 

1,413 

1,230 

763 

846 
4.249 
2,716 

602 

534 

2,810 

42 

158 
36 

686 

6,480 

45 

20,883 

1,136 

12 

1,863 

1,001 

192 

3,893 

1,786 

1,035 

62 

1.822 

1,807 

48 

96 

618 

272 

1.392 

981 


Octo- 
ber 


No- 
vem- 
ber 


680,767  701,413 
721,293  1680,500 
619.004  '610,071 
270.303  1242,079 
96.114  1118,898 


1,243 
23 

197 
1,073 
6,818 

322 
1,336 

147 

472 
2,316 

951 

10 

34 

11.435 

2,336 

379 

724 

2.008 

1,368 

1,270 

686 
4,696 
3,430 

721 

504 

3.051 

47 

112 
37 

508 


52 

23.365 

817 

10 

1.766 


3.396 
1.379 

1,615 

69 

1,947 

1,789 

69 

95 

624 

363 

1,152 

683 

10 


2,380 

11 

219 

914 

10,  715 

354 

2,041 
169 
519 

1,566 

1,113 

7 

63 

13,  810 

4,326 

579 

687 

1,836 

1,112 

1,567 

358 
6,202 
3,460 
1,407 

608 

3,786 

67 

149 
25 

629 

8,588 

57 

28,054 

1,193 

25 

2,228 

1,255 

416 

5,222 

1,236 

1,460 

65 

1,919 

1,708 

177 

93 

693 

535 

1,206 

2,056 

12 


Decem- 
ber 


819,  762 
817,  660 
1,  000.  053 
272.  719 
141.  772 


1,116 

38 

438 

866 

12,  502 

653 

2,260 
128 
410 

1,648 

841 
5 

125 
17,  347 
2,453 
1,090 

920 
2,039 
1,200 
2,166 

531 

10,599 

7,259 

2,513 

503 

5,175 

114 

252 

44 


8,319 

71 

27,896 

1,899 

62 

5,413 

1,332 

1,030 

5,289 

2,206 

1,075 

113 

1,419 

1,688 

253 

110 

574 

1,121 

1,393 

4,  ,577 

II 


'  Less  than  0.06  percent. 


•  Excludes  all  claims  for  partial  unemployment. 
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ment.  A  pei-iod  of  part-total  unem- 
ployment is  one  during  which  the 
claimant  has  had  odd  jobs  with  earn- 
ings in  an  amount  which  makes  him 
eligible  for  only  a  reduced  benefit  pay- 
ment. A  period  of  partial  unemploy- 
ment is  one  during  which  the  claim- 
ant earned  wages  from  his  regular  em- 
ployer but,  because  of  curtailed  work, 
his  earnings  were  so  small  that  he 
was  eligible  for  a  full  or  reduced  bene- 
fit payment. 

Interstate  Claims 

Workers  who  have  earned  wages  in 
covered  employment  in  one  State  and 


become  unemployed  after  moving  to 
another  State  may  file  claims  for  ben- 
efits under  the  interstate  benefit-pay- 
ment plan.  The  State  in  which  the 
worker  files  his  claim  is  known  as  the 
agent  State,  while  the  State  to  which 
the  claim  is  forwarded  for  payment 
is  known  as  the  liable  State.  Eligi- 
bility for  benefits  is  determined  by  the 
liable  State,  and,  if  the  claimant  has 
satisfied  all  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  this  State,  benefit  checks  are 
mailed  directly  to  him  and  are  con- 
tinued until  he  becomes  reemployed 
or  has  exhausted  all  wage  credits. 
Although  the  data  on  number  of  weeks 


of  unemployment  compensated  on  In- 
terstate claims  are  classified  by  agent 
and  by  liable  State,  they  should  not 
be  used  for  an  analysis  of  population 
movements,  since  they  apply  only  to 
workers  who  have  earned  sufficient 
wages  in  covered  employment  in  a 
State  where  they  formerly  worked  and 
have  been  unemployed  in  a  different 
State  long  enough  to  draw  benefits. 
The  data,  of  course,  do  not  reflect  mi- 
gration of  farm  workers  to  war- 
industry  areas  or  new  entrants  into 
the  labor  market  who  have  changed 
their  place  of  residence  in  seeking 
work. 


Table  124. — Unemployment  compensation;  Continued  claims  received  in  locai  <,ffices,  by  State  and  month,  794.? 


State 


Total,  1839'... 

Total,  1940 

Total,  1941 

Total,  1942 

Total,  1943 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Towa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma.ssachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi..; 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada... 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey _ . 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  2 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number 


66.  533,  762 
66,  676, 673 
42,  341, 846 
33,  761,  762 
7, 664,  684 


169,  917 
3,480 
23,47' 
76, 047 

561,012 
28, 983 
42,050 
15,620 
31,918 

141,732 

132,  681 
1,946 

16,180 
764,960 
222,  703 

68,681 

71,  179 
138,  293 
158,  334 

69, 034 

76,  341 
238,265 
211,323 
146,  276 

66,209 
258,784 

12,264 

26,198 
3,646 

37,282 

430,  643 

6,220 

1,512,046 

115,  439 

5,696 

173,  294 

72, 845 

36,068 

569,  299 

93,277 

106,  644 

8,104 

237,830 

164, 063 

6,182 

13,  212 

89,699 

42,  552 

82, 945 

106,  662 

1.580 


Percent- 
age 
change 
from  1942 


-77.3 


-65.2 
-4.0 
-68.0 
-63.  5 
-80.6 
-74.6 
-86.9 
-74.8 
-68.6 
-75.4 

-79.0 
-89.1 
-82.3 
-76.1 
-74.9 
-76.4 
-70.0 
-59.4 
-77.0 
-63.7 

-79.2 
-81.6 
-91.9 
-76.7 
-77.0 
-73.3 
-87.3 
-80.3 
-86.9 
-66.  8 

-73.6 
-91.1 
-75.1 
-77.3 
-88.3 
-88,5 
-79.4 
-80.6 
-70.0 
-79.1 

-66.7 
-76.1 
-68.0 
-78.4 
-91.8 
-69.3 
-73.0 
-85.4 
-69.5 
-76.6 
-94 


Jan- 
uary 


4,  .362, 
6, 037,  989 
4,  896,  646 
4,581,024 
1,228,091 


32,  361 

263 

2.273 

7,761 

70,282 
3,266 
,5. 068 
1,709 
3,3.S3 

23,875 

22,636 
232 

2,177 
128, 036 
34,  6o; 
11,414 

7,401 
16,001 
24,278 

8,709 

12,838 
30,909 
39,  271 
24.627 

9,984 
47,063 

2,295 

5,004 
403 

3,  323 

61,918 

922 

273,  671 

19,  639 

1,367 

34,  488 

10,002 

5,  976 

117,740 

8,454 

14,  784 
1,083 

29,  696 

22,190 
861 
1,967 
7,271 
8,573 
9,810 

16,071 
322 


Feb- 
ruary 


March 


4,  664. 028  4, 946, 670 
6,790,  796 1 5,  604, 807 
4,028,497  3.701,642 
4,104,465  3,929,511 
1, 058,  798     944,  978 


24,878 

926 

2,016 

6,863 

77,  763 
3,822 
4,533 
2,736 
3,386 

17,  20; 

18,596 
258 

3.  .')64 
88.258 
36,  461 
12,916 

8,018 
13,  913 
26,144 

7,595 

8,64' 
24,586 
38,  347 
30, 101 
10,  401 
41,  433 

2,887 

6,787 
626 

2,804 

53,  181 

884 

216,  746 

15,  571 

1,470 
28,304 

9,7.'i8 

9,901 
77,690 

7,416 

13,566 

895 

29,919 

21,264 

805 

2,299 

7,669 

13,902 

6,287 

16,681 

271 


18,  570 

782 

1,660 

6,441 

85,  677 
3,355 
4,26' 
2,825 
3,222 

16,  976 

16, 348 
153 

3,426 
72,690 
28,691 
10,  769 

7,886 
13,386 
20,965 

4,977 

8,176 
25,543 
32,  624 
30,537 

7,606 
35,235 

2,224 

3,993 
634 

3,621 

61, 862 

870 

194,  463 

15,  649 

1,201 
21,  872 

9,086 

6,105 
68,459 

7,741 

13,627 

960 

26,684 

18,  742 

804 

1,767 

7,052 

5,783 

4,874 

15,  215 

236 


April 


May 


6,  125,  739  6,  078,  138 
6,  698,  669|7,  231,  111 


4,  285,  148 

3.  505,  226 

694,  796 


14,  168 

746 

1,554 

4,294 

61,  998 
2,  791 
3,014 
1,745 
2,453 
9,788 

13,  677 

200 

2,292 

66,  836 

19,069 
6,  522 
6,119 

12, 847 

16,  010 
5,372 

8,476 
19,  363 
23,165 

17,  147 
4,432 

21,  1.34 

1,477 

1,977 

366 

3,484 

39,726 

839 

131,  866 

1.3. 019 

627 

14, 063 

7,387 

3,423 

50,020 

9,223 

9,372 

999 

21,589 

13,020 

438 

1,096 

8,811 

2,863 

5,574 

9,208 

139 


3,  904,  28' 

2,  952, 8,68 

609,  976 


12,  624 

52 

6,228 

3,686 

49,  170 
2.862 
3,124 
1,!  " 
2,240 
7,369 

10,  674 
367 

1,347 
72,  777 
17,829 

6,662 

6,006 
14,294 
10,1 

7,306 

7,375 
18,  793 
1,5,  619 
11,456 

3,461 

16,904 

731 

1,418 
198 

3,637 

33,848 

545 

112,  482 

10,  662 

248 

11,408 

6,358 

1,930 

44. 152 
8,511 

6,919 

653 

18,  161 

10,  778 

229 

1,006 

12. 153 
1,974 
6,916 
6,164 

93 


June 


July 


5,328,551  6,161,056 
6,  484,  177  7,  279,  416 
,3,  616,  671 '3,  584,941 
3,  131.  7:>2.3,  197,04(1 
592,  192      550, 297 


11,900 

52 

2,695 

3,496 

45,911 
2,810 
3,411 
1,765 
2,381 
8,484 

10,  192 

333 

780 

80,187 

15,804 

4,1 

6,913 
11,404 
10,646 

6,690 

7,  .364 
20,245 
12, 03' 

8,470 

3,352 

18,309 

539 

1,487 
202 

3,816 

29,944 

452 

107,  882 

7,666 

138 

10.  696 

6,180 

1,809 

46,504 

10,  189 

6,267 

665 

18,566 

12, 069 

329 

888 

13,  469 

1,  986 

7,620 

6,844 

109 


12.  924 

129 

3,061 

6,266 

.35,  99: 
2,656 
3,332 
1,292 
2,321 
9,833 

9,092 

174 

772 

67,  742 

14,  593 

5,154 

6,964 
10, 166 
16,268 

4,104 

5,442 

19,638 

8,733 

6,066 

3.  190 

15,426 

666 

1,434 

223 

3,914 

30,246 

420 

107,  LW 

8,300 

117 

11,063 

4,161 

1,600 

34,827 

8,820 

7,066 

471 

18,  879 

12,338 

326 

805 

10,583 

1,639 

10,  316 

4,729 

119 


Sep- 
tember 


5,  337,  701  3,  970,  465 
,5,  772,  702  4,  239,  880 
2,  993,  208  2,  628, 859 
2.54U,829;i,992,  452 
492,005      391,439 


12,366 

40 

1, 

10,329 
23,  7o; 
2,266 
3,076 
447 
2,673 
9,586 

8,014 
84 
649 
56,  492 
13, 095 
3,693 
6,210 
9,442 

12,  132 
2.914 

3.427 

18.  242 
8,364 
4,319 
3,318 

14,788 

389 

1,424 

265 

3,462 

28,125 
291 

95,337 

6,961 

97 

10,758 
4,222 
1,276 

30,986 

10,  777 

8,085 
533 

19,  24: 

13,  463 
405 
930 

7,617 
1,072 
8,5811 
6, 9771 
o 


109 


9,203 
95 

659 

8, 0.64 

22,  951 

1,507 

2,917 

307 
2,072 
9,182 

6,925 

91 

411 

39,  663 

9,333 

2,353 

4,973 

8.214 

7,264 

2,091 

2,765 
12,849 
7,110 
2,731 
2,737 
12,  803 
242 
1,015 
251 
2,722 

24,108 

247 

78,  793 

6,290 

66 

8,220 

3,928 

643 

27,  410 

8,124 

6,532 

532 

16,481 

11,071 

306 

68' 

5,046 

817 

6,796 

5.203 

70 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


3,  534,  211  3,  819, 861  4,  204,  374 
3. 996,  252  3,  619, 927  4, 020,  .858 
2,  554,  128  2,  602,  623  3,  845.  295 
1,  516,  142  1,  134,  512  1,  166,  951 
331,095      .355,468      415.550 


6,745 
175 
690 

7,264 
20,793 

1,114 

2,500 
317 

1,851 
11,931 

6,313 

32 

198 

-27,383 

8,561 

1,553 

3,610 

8,207 

6,335 

2,404 

3,969 

11,868 

6,266 

2,044 

2,490 

9,%7 

228 

619 

186 

1,881 

24,066 
220 

63,676 
3,634 
38 
5, 976 
3,633 
688! 
22,895 
5,493 

6.395 

485 

13,528 

10,  178 

444 

566 

3,790 

8491 

5,327 

3, 9731 


7,6.39 
98 

855 

5,850 

27,826 

1,150 

3,204 

378 
2,931 
9,912 

5,083 

12 

213 

27,754 

10,368 

1,647 

3,459 

9,731 

4,927 

3,499 

3,560 

14,929 

8,474 

2,460 

2,615 

11,659 

284 

471 

119 

2,263 

25,759 
253 

65,115 

3,: 

59 
6,318 
4,091 
1,359 
25,080 
4,314 

6,322 

485 

13,230 

9,597 

667 

683 

3.202 

1,197 

5,014 

5,  869i 

28j 


6,549 

123 

1,0.30 

4,854 

38,937 

1,486 

3,614 

282 

3,055 

8,690 

6, 131 
10 
351 
37, 153 
li292 
2,313 
3,720 
10,638 
5,506 
4.473 

4,322 

21,290 

11,313 

5,  318 

2,724 

14,264 

392 

569 

173 

2,155 

27,860 

277 

66,969 

5,390 

167 

10,239 

5,059 

1,450 
24, 737 

4,216 

6,620 

463 

11,961 

9,385 

669 

629 

2,966 

1,898 

6,851 

12,828 

39 


1  Excludes  New  York  for  January-March  1939;  data  not  available. 


'  Claims  filed  for  biweekly  instead  of  weekly  benefit  periods. 
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Table  125. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage  distribu- 
tion of  weeks  of  total  unemployment  compensated,  by  amount 
of  benefit  payment,  for  each  State,  1943 


State 

Number  of 
weeks  com- 
pensated 

Percent  of  weeks  compensated  ' 
in  amounts  of — 

Less  than 
$5.00 

$5,00- 
9.99 

$10.00- 
14.99 

$15.00 
or  more 

Total,  1939 

Total,  1940 - 

Total,  1941 

Total,  1942  2 

Total,  1943= 

37,  669,  506 
46,  267,  981 
29,3,';9,  117 
25,  882,  627 
6,  379,  636 

4.9 
4.7 
2.9 
1.3 
1.2 

40.3 
39.0 
36.0 
25.2 
15.9 

29.0 
29.2 
30.6 
29.7 
25.8 

25.8 
27.1 
30.5 
43.8 
67.1 

Ala 

133,  241 

1,797 

4,715 

41,633 

416.  696 
11,  077 
34,407 
11,701 
30,020 
72,873 

94,070 

1,436 

9,687 

572, 839 

178,  634 

44,771 

66, 174 

86,  704 

89,  216 

36,  693 

61,777 
162,  671 
189,  392 

96, 982 

30,  564 

164, 170 

9,348 

16, 079 
2,650 

26,386 

319,  798 

2,639 

1, 173,  557 

90, 134 

3,176 

109,431 

36,538 

20, 159 

330,744 

80,168 

54,150 

3,612 

188, 656 

68,602 

6,748 

9,398 

77,  734 

20,082 

49,627 

68,046 

644 

5.0 

31.6 
18.3 
10.3 
33.5 

29.3 
25.6 
17.2 
21.8 
28.9 
17.3 
26.0 
19.6 
23.6 
32.4 

19.9 
17.3 
20.3 
21.4 
24.1 
2.3.8 
21.3 
29.4 
20.9 
21.6 

26.3 
25.9 
27.3 
31.4 
21.1 
21.7 
25.7 
23,6 
12.3 
38.7 

19,1 
21.1 
29.4 
15.0 
23.4 
34.0 
15.9 
16.0 
24.9 
16.7 

29.7 
21.8 
30.2 
24.1 
15.9 
45.0 
23.5 
19.9 
2.5.7 
41.6 
31.7 

34.1 

Alaska 

66.1 

72.5 

Ark 

13.1 

31.6 

Calif 

71.1 

Colo     . 

15.2 
11.8 
61.2 
9.3 
29.3 

43.5 
12.2 
1.";.9 
7.9 
8.7 
34.0 
17.8 
67.4 
32.0 
68.3 

13.8 
10.9 

1.5 
14.4 
30.2 
18.3 
31.2 
19.2 

2.8 
37.4 

8.3 
31.6 

6.7 
67.0 
45.1 
16.1 
11.1 

1.3 
18.9 

6.1 

35.8 
60.9 
39.7 
43.2 
14.3 
31.9 
36.4 

7.5 
34.2 
16.0 

7.3 

67.5 

Cnnn 

62.2 

Del  ...  - 

19.2 

Dist.  of  Col 

67.1 

Fla 

38.3 

Ga 

11.0 

25.6 

Hawaii 

70.6 

63.8 

111     . 

70.7 

Ind 

67.2 

Iowa    .- 

.4 

41.8 

Kails 

60.9 

Ky 

13.2 

La 

4.4 

42.7 

10.2 

Md 

60.9 

Mass    . 

63.2 

Mich 

Minn 

.■       .8 

70.4 
54.2 

Miss 

4.9 
2.1 

43.8 

Mo    

67.9 

Mont 

43.1 

Nebr    

67.2 

Nev 

84.9 

N.  H 

23.9 

N.J _._.. 

72.6 

N.  Mex.    ■.  _ 

12.0 

35.3 

N.Y. '..._. 

63.9 

N.  C.  ».. 

N.  Dak  . 

23.0 

5.0 
31.6 

Ohio 

(») 

49.9 

Okla      . 

73.0 

W 

82.7 

Pa 

56.2 

E.I 

77.2 

S.  C .L _,.. 

9.6 

24.9 

S.  Dak :. 

17.3 

30.1 

Tex.' ..-. 

32.7 

Utah    . 

69  8 

Vt 

23.1 

Va 

6.5 

34.6 

Wash 

72.6 

W.  Va 

Wis 

43  4 

Wyo 

'  Excludes  residual  payments  for  less  than  weekly  benefit  amoimt  except  for 
some  such  payments  in  Alaska,  Nevada,  and  Texas  in  1940.  Distribution  for 
1939  based  on  number  of  benefit  payments  in  week  ended  nearest  15th  of  each 
month. 

2  Includes  8,698  benefit  payments  resulting  from  review  of  1938-41  seasonal 
claims  in  Oregon. 

'  Includes  247  benefit  payments  resulting  from  review  of  1938-41  seasonal 
claims  in  Oregon. 

'  Includes  payments  for  "less  than  total  unemployment." 

*  Preliminary. 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

'  State  law  provides  for  2-week  benefit  period;  data  adjusted  for  purposes  of 
comparability  with  other  States. 


Table  126. — Unemployment  compensation:  Weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensated  and  amount  of  benefits  paid  on  interstate 
claims  '  received  as  liable  State,  ^  and  claims  received  as 
agent  State,  by  State,  1943 


State 


Total. 


Ala 

Alaska. 

Ariz 

Ark 

Calif 

Colo 

Conn.. 

Del 

Dist.  of  Col. 
Fla 


Qa 

Hawaii. 
Idaho... 

lU 

Ind 

Iowa 

Kans... 

Ky 

La 

Maine.. 


Md... 
Mass.. 
Mich.. 
Minn- 
Miss.. 
Mo... 
Mont- 
Nebr. . 
Nev... 
N.  H., 


N.J 

N.  Mex. 
N.  Y.__. 

N.  C 

N.  Dak., 

Ohio 

Okla 

Oreg 

Pa 

R.I 


S.  C... 
S.  Dak.. 
Tenn... 

Tex 

rtah..- 

Vt 

Va 

Wash... 
W.  Va.. 

Wis 

Wyo-.. 


Agent  State 


Number 
of  claims 


'  777, 906 


19, 007 

19 

'  18,  637 

34,658 

26,  432 

13,409 

3,774 

1,699 

11,270 

69,  659 

24,797 
0 

2.756 
32,  264 
12, 069 

6,168 
16,  707 
36,  513 
23,194 

2,481 

12,013 
16,  798 
10, 016 
8,565 
20,648 
41,  938 
1,697 
3,551 
2,316 
3,799 

22,  565 

3,896 
44,791 
15,945 

1,178 
11,532 
23,258 

6,485 
i  24, 912 

4,626 

31, 954 

3,725 

24,  414 

60,957 

1,219 

1,562 

9,067 

4,264 

7,577 

8,375 

939 


Per- 
cent 
ofaU 
con- 
tinued 
claims 


'  10.4 


11.2 

.6 

79.0 

46.2 

4.7 
46.3 

9.0 
10.9 
36.3 
42.1 

18.7 
0 
17.0 

4.2 
5.4 
9.0 
22.1 
26.4 
14.6 
4.2 

15.7 
6.6 
4.7 
5.9 
36.7 
16.2 
13.0 
14.1 
63.6 
10.2 

6.2 
62.6 

3.0 
15.5 
21.1 

6.7 
31.9 
IS.O 
S6.7 

6.0 

30.3 
46.0 
10.3 
37.2 
19.7 
11.8 
10.1 
10.0 
9.1 
7.9 
59.4 


Liable  State 


Weeks  compensated 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
centage 
change 
from 
1942 


477, 926 


14,128 

494 

1,136 

6,223 

41,997 
2,012 

10,  734 
1,389 
7,763 
6,317 

10,  718 
631 
609 

43, 130 

16,958 
2,475 

13,  080 
7,240 
6,341 
1,779 

7,636 
6,717 

10,  969 
2,459 
6,109 

16,  964 
1,062 
3,298 
1,089 
2,944 

25,  139 

677 

104,205 

7,091 

334 

8,565 

4,114 

2,C26 

16,125 

11,  667 

2,067 
515 

17,  955 
5,200 
1,315 

434 
10,  468 
1,158 
5,017 
2,392 

293 


Ratio 
(per- 
cent) 
of  liable 
to  agent 
State  3 


-70.1 


-61.8 
-92.4 
-86.3 
-67.9 
-79.8 
-81.5 
-68.7 
-74.6 
-57.9 
-84.6 

-73.9 
-80.7 
-93.1 
-71.6 
-72.8 
-82.0 
-52.7 
-66.3 
-81.5 
-76.0 

-66.8 
-79.4 
-87.2 
-84.8 
-70.4 
-67.0 
-92.5 
-66.2 
-84.8 
-74.8 

-40.7 
-92.8 
-50.8 
-71.9 
-91.8 
-84.0 
-81.3 
-86.2 
-52.1 
-27.2 

-80.6 
-81.4 
-59.9 
-82.7 
-78.5 
-84.7 
-69.7 
-91.8 
-61.5 
-57.3 
-95.6 


•61.1 


74.3 

6.1 
16.1 

158.9 
15.0 

284.4 
81.8 
68.9 
10.6 

43.2 


22.1 
133.7 
140.6 
40.1 
83.3 
19.8 
23.0 
71.7 

63.6 
42.5 
109,4 
28.7 
24.7 
40.5 
65.9 
92.9 
47.0 
77.5 

111.4 
17.4 

232.6 
44.5 
28.4 
74.2 
17.7 
31.2 

»61.4 

250.0 

6.5 
13.8 
73.5 
8.5 

107.9 
27.8 

115.4 
27.2 
66.2 
28.6 
31.2 


Benefits  paid 


Amount 


6, 778, 974 


177, 594 
7,454 

15, 419 

67, 106 
695, 158 

26,  794 
169,  273 

17,585 
121,  745 

77, 935 

146,908 
9,701 
8,576 

655,  276 

247,912 
32, 866 

176,  733 
68,835 
72,463 
22,554 

127,764 
95,  718 

192, 038 
33,448 
63,276 

227,  311 
12,830 
44,931 
16,  707 
29,636 

362, 056 

8,362 

1,  465,  795 

62,286 

4,089 

120, 037 

56.  616 

27,721 

233,022 

186,  519 

22,  915 

5,502 

214,686 

62.  576 

23,420 

5,581 

143,777 

16,409 

66,335 

37,415 

4,309 


Per- 
cent 
OfaU 
bene- 
fits 
paid 


8.5 


11.7 
30.7 
23.6 
13.3 
9.4 
16.1 
29.6 
13.9 
23.3 


15.0 
311 
6.0 
6.5 
9.3 
6.4 
23.6 
8.0 
6.2 
5.2 

13.5 
3.9 
6.9 
2.5 
17.1 
9.6 
11.7 
20.2 
39.6 
9.4 


28.7 
8.0 
9.4 

10.5 
7.9 

10.0 
8.6 
•4.9 

13.7 

40 

14.4 

10.2 

8.7 

23.5 

5.2 

16.6 

48 

7.1 

42 

42.8 


'  Includes  claims  for  partial  unemployment  for  a  number  of  States  although 
such  payments  not  provided  in  interstate  benefit-payment  plan. 

3  Liable  State  is  one  to  which  a  claim  has  been  forwarded  by  agent  State 
for  disposition. 

3  Ratio  of  weeks  compensated  as  liable  State  to  continued  claims  received  as 
agent  State. 

*  Excludes  Pennsylvania  for  January  and  February;  data  not  reported. 

'  Based  on  complete  data  for  50  States  and  partial  data  for  Pennsylvania. 

5  More  than  2.000  percent. 

'  Includes  9,426  claims  taken  in  relocation  centers. 

s  Based  on  data  for  March-December  1943. 

'  Based  on  data  for  April-December  1943. 
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Benefit  Rates  and  Duration 

Two  measures  for  determining  the 
extent  to  wliich  a  particular  State 
law  provides  adequate  benefits  for  its 
unemployed  workers  are  the  amount 
of  the  weekly  benefit  payment  and  the 
duration  of  benefits.  Table  125  shows 
for  each  State  a  distribution  of  1943 
payments  by  size  of  the  weekly  check, 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
comparisons  from  State  to  State  of 
the  weekly  benefits  paid  to  claimants. 
Increases  in  the  percentage  of  pay- 


ments made  at  the  higher  benefit 
rates  may  be  due  to  either  greater 
base-period  earnings  among  covered 
workers  or  amendments  to  State  laws 
liberalizing  the  benefit  formula,  or 
both.  For  measuring  adequacy,  the 
most  significant  figures  in  the  dura- 
tion data  are  those  which  show  the 
actual  duration  for  claimants  who 
have  exhausted  their  benefit  rights, 
since  presumably  these  individuals 
are  in  need  of  and  would  have  received 
benefits  for  a  longer  period  if  the 
benefit  formula  were  more  "liberal." 


The  data  are  tabulated  in  the  form 
of  distributions  to  permit  the  applica- 
tion of  varying  criteria  of  adequacy 
in  analysis  of  the  data. 

Financial  Data 

The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
requires  a  subject  employer  to  pay  to 
the  Federal  Government  3  percent  of 
the  wages  he  has  paid  in  covered  em- 
ployment. Since  January  1940,  taxes 
are  paid  only  on  the  first  $3,000  in 
wages  paid  to  any  one  worker.  An 
employer  who  has  paid  contributions 


Table  127. — Unemployment  compensation:  Amount  of  benefit  payments,^  hy  State  and  month,  1943 

[Amounts  in  thousands] 


State 


Total ! 


Amount 


Per- 
centage 
change 

from 

1942 


January 


Feb- 
ruary 


March 


April 


May 


Jime 


July 


August 


Sep- 
tember 


October 


Nov- 
ember 


Decem- 
ber 


Total  2 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas ._. 

California.... 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho, 

Illinois..... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


3  $80,128.4 


-76.8 


$12,183.6 


$10,881.6 


$10,750.4 


$7,  355.  2 


$6,  382. 1 


$5,937.6 


$5, 564.  7 


$5, 190. 


$4,  433. 1 


.$3,  546.  5 


$3,  540. 1 


$4,  273.  5 


1,514.1 

24.3 

65.3 

429.2 

7,38! 

3  166. 3 

571.7 

126.5 

482.1 

885.3 

982.  5 

28.6 

142.4 

10,  069.  4 

2,  669. 1 

613.  5 

748.5 

860.0 

1,160.5 

430.6 


944.1 
480.3 
272.8 
354.7 
370.4 
368.1 
109.6 
222. 
39.7 
313.9 

24: 

29.1 
249.3 
664.4 

39.0 
520.7 
667.5 
321.0 
732,6 
350.4 


668.2 
38.3 
2, 097.  2 
721.0 
99.6 
108.1 
867.0 
341.3 
933.7 
886.6 
10.1 


-54.1 
-83.6 
-86.3 
-56.8 
-80.3 
-79.9 
-82.3 
-75.3 
-58.4 
-81.2 

-77.7 
-82.0 
-82.9 
-73.6 
-72.3 
-76.1 
-58.8 
-66.0 
-77.5 
-63.8 

-76.5 

-79.0 

-92.0 

-76.0 

-76.6 

-70. 

-91.1 

-77.1 

-85.6 

-60.7 

-70.6 

-94.2 

-72.2 

-77, 

-89.4 

-89.4 

-79, 

-81.9 

-68.6 

-71.6 

-69.4 
-82.  5 
-62.6 
-82.2 
-90.0 
-65.8 
-68.3 
-86.7 
-59.6 
-78.6 
-97.2 


271.4 

1.4 

10.3 

■      36.9 

•827.  6 

13.6 

71.2 

11.4 

43.1 

152.0 

166. 

2.9 

9.7 

1,  795. 

,366.  2 

67.3 

69.6 

104.9 

171.0 

70.4 

144.4 
290. 
650.6 
180.1 

66.9 
438.8 

12.1 

26.2 
3.5 

26.1 

699.6 

3.9 

3,231.3 

116.6 

8.7 

312.0 

66.1 

31.9 

682.9 

119.2 

83.0 

6.7 

276.2 

111.3 

14.7 

16.0 

74.8 

47.7 

78.6 

122.3 

3.1 


220.6 
3.9 
11.3 
33.0 

977.3 
14.6 
72.6 
21.7 
46.3 
'  ■  104. 4 

142.5 
3.8 

26.4 

1, 205. 2 

417.8 

92.4 
,76.3 

85.4 
174, 

69.3 

103.3 
257.6 
690.6 
266.4 

71.6 
424.9 

25.1 

50.3 
6.2 

23.4 

617.7 

6.4 

2,  645.  9 

97.3 

10.9 

247.9 
69.3 
60.5 

666.8 

106.0 

80.2 
7.1 

261.1 

112.1 
16.4 
16.8 
73.0 

107.4 
60.7 

141.2 
2.9 


196.5 
6.3 
8.6 
30.1 

1,  204.  9 

16.0 
71.9 
23.6 
49.1 
94.4 

132.9 
3.3 

39.7 

1, 057. 1 

362.3 

100.3 

79. 

85.6 
163.5 

43.4 

102.6 
251.0 
642.1 
317.3 

66.6 
379.1 

26.4 

46.1 
4.9 

26.3 

677.2 
6.1 

2,  593. 1 

97.0 
9.7 
209.8 
79.2 
49.6 
606.4 
106.6 

86.1 

5.3 

233.  5 

97.5 

16.4 

14.8 

71.6 

60.1 

60.1 

168.4 

1.7 


127. 

4. 

6. 

20. 

842. 

8. 
38. 
13. 
37. 
65. 


102.8 

2.2 

26.3 

743.9 

233.4 
64.1 
60.6 
66.6 

111.2 
24.6 

92.7 
182.4 
332.  6 
194.7 

33.0 
212.8 

17.1 

19.0 
6.5 

29.8 

533.6 

4.3 

1,748.4 

79.8 

4.7 

136.4 

66.9 

28.4 

416.3 

104.7 

53.8 

4.2 

191.7 

60.9 

9.0 

10.0 

56.3 

24.1 

35.1 

87.9 

1.0 


110.0 
1.7 
3.9 
17.2 
652.5 
17.8 
47.2 
14.6 
33.6 
43.1 

80.4 

3.8 

15.3 

883.4 

225.3 

37. 

60.2 

82.3 

94.4 

45.6 

92.6 
165.7 
245.0 
111.7 

27.0 

148.6 

7.9 

13.6 
3.0 

30.6 

423.4 

2.4 

1,  399. 0 

60.' 

1.8 

109.1 

61.7 

14.5 

349.9 

124, 

38, 

3.6 

171.0 

45.6 

6.1 

8.0 

107.2 

19.8 

81.4 

48.6 


100.4 

1.0 

4.2 

19.6 

646.8 

t  18.6 

44.1 

14.6 

33.8 


■      74.1 

4.9 

7.0 

1,011.1 

186.  7 

38.2 

73.8 

73.2 

78.3 

41.0 

87.3 
172.1 
168.6 

88.7 

22.3 
151, 
6.1 

13.7 
2.2 

33.2 

380.7 
1, 
1, 047. 3 
43.2 

86.7 

46.3 

12.0 

372.2 

147.7 

29.1 

3.3 

167.2 

45.7 

4.2 

7.8 

122.2 

14.6 

93.4 

46.9 

.5 


99.5 
1.1 
3.8 
23.7 
462.6 
19.3 
44.8 
9.4 
34.0 
67. 

61.5 

2.1 

6.0 

917.7 

177.1 

37.7 

77.8 

60.4 

92.0 

2^.6 

66.0 
295.4 
134.0 

62.2 

22.0 

127.4 

3.6 

11.8 
2.8 

32.4 

363, 

1.3 

1, 060. 4 

37.5 

.7 

75.8 

29.5 

11.6 

363.7 

130.8 

26.9 

2.2 

148.3 

44.2 

3.3 

6.9 

107.6 

16.6 

132.1 

37.4 

.2 


115. 

.9 

4.5 

,68.8 

334.5 

16.0 

40.7 

4.4 

38.3 

66.2 

67.6 

2.3 

6.0 

727.0 

167.6 

32.3 

76.4 

57.6 

94.8 

23.7 

60.1 
192.3 
109.6 

43.8 

20.1 

120.6 

3.7 

13.0 
2.6 

32.7 

349. 4 

:,  144! 

33.5 

.4 

84, 

28.9 

9.2 

338.6 

164.0 

34.6 

1.6 

166.1 

64.4 

6.7 

6.3 

76.8 

9.2 

117.0 

41.6 

.2 


87.3 
.8 

2.7 

63.5 

322.9 

9.2 
30.9 

3.4 
39.6 
63.5 

49.9 
1.8 
2.8 
637.0 
125.7 
18. 
57.4 
52.6 
61.4 
17.6 

48. 

169.6 

114.2 

28.6 

16.3 

102.4 

2.4 

9.9 

3.0 

23.6 

318, 

1.0 

,042.1 

26.2 

.2 

70.1 

34.8 

2.8 

301.3 

126.6 

34.3 

1.3 

146.1 

47.2 
6.2 
6.2 

64.3 
7.4 

94.6 

46.8 
0 


64.5 
1.2 
3.1 

43.7 

281.9 

5.9 

26.2 
3.0 

37.4 

79.3 

36.9 

.6 

1.1 

368.9 

109.9 

10. 

43.7 

54.8 

42.0 

17.6 

49.8 
135.4 

97.9 

17.2 

15. 

8.3.0 
2.0 
7.9 
2.3 

17.7 

278.0 

sm.6 

24.7 

.2 

54.4 

31.2 

3.9 

248.6 

87.8 

29.5 

.9 

119.3 

38.6 

6.1 

6.1 

47.4 

9.6 

66.8 

33.1 

.1 


3, 
40, 
337, 

4. 
34, 

4, 
43, 
73, 


37.2 
.3 
.9 
367.2 
131.8 
11.1 
39. 
64.8 
32.4 
26.9 

47.3 

135.7 

116.0 

19.8 

14.0 

80.7 

2.2 

6.4 

2.0 

18.8 

272.4 

.5 

780.8 

22.1 

.2 

51.9 

29.7 

8.7 

232.7 

66.8 

31.9 

LI 

113.2 

29.7 
6.6 
6.0 

38.4 
9.4 

58.5 

36.6 
(») 


60.6 
.8 

4.3 

31.9 

499.3 

9.7 
48.6 

3.2 
46.9 
45.6 

41.1 

.5 

2.2 

466.4 

165.4 

13.4 

44.3 

71.7 

44.6 

33.3 

59.9 
232.4 
172.0 
34.3 
15.7 
98.1 
3.3 
6.9 
2.8 
19.6 

333.5 
.9 

765.6 
26.6 
.6 
82.0 
36.1 
10.9 

274.2 
65.6 

40.1 

2.0 

114.  S 

34.2 

8.0 

6.0 

37.4 

16.4 

65.5 

88.7 

.1 


I  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks. 

3  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums 
of  rounded  figures.    Percents  based  on  unrounded  data. 
'  Includes  $77,000  resulting  from  review  of  1938-41  seasonal  claims  in  Oregon, 


and  $12,000  resulting  from  review  of  194H2  claims  in  Colorado,  not  distributed 
by  month. 

'  Excludes  delayed  payments  ($12,000)  for  1941-42  claims  in  Colorado. 

»  Payments  amounted  to  only  $19. 
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Table   128. — Unemployment  compensation:  Weeks  compensated  and  benefits  paid  ^  jor  total  and  partial  unemployment,  by  industry 

division  and  selected  major  industry  group,-  1942 


Industrj-  division  and  major  industry  group 


Total 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

All  manufacturing 

Food  and  liindred  products 

Textile-mill  product-s , 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and  similar  materials. 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

Machinery  (except  electrical) - 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities  * 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insiu-ance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Miscellaneous  ^ --- - - 


Total  unemployment 


Weeks 
compensat-  Benefits  paid 
ed 


25,  882,  527 


883,665 

3,  215,  571 
13,181,945 

1,  429,  933 
1, 438,  157 

2,  323,  545 
489,  513 
430, 097 

1, 001, 970 
443, 192 

1,  801,  978 
999,  118 

4,  743, 633 
605, 062 

1, 964, 481 
298,  752 


$327,  681.  656 


11,687,176 
42,  778,  073 
169,  406,  409 
16,  297,  793 
14, 860, 192 
27,  798,  304 

5,  604,  214 

5, 803,  479 
14, 109.  608 

6, 659,  673 
30,991.167 
12, 964.  182 
56,  619.  077 

7,  750,  819 
23,  197,  161 

3,  379.  759 


Percentage  dis- 
tribution 


Weeks 

com-    i  Bene- 
pen-    fits  paid 
sated  I 


100. 0       100. 0 


3.4 

3.6 

12.4 

13.1 

.60.  9 

51.6 

.6.6 

6.0 

.6.6 

4.6 

y.o 

8.5 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

3.9 

4.3 

1.7 

2.0 

7.0 

9.6 

3.9 

4.0 

IK.  3 

17.2 

2.3 

2.4 

7.6 

7.1 

1.2 

1.0 

Partial  unemployment  ^ 


Weeks 
compen- 
sated 


Benefits 
paid 


1,416,490    .$10,210,110 


Percentage  dis- 
tribution 


Weeks 

com-    I  Bene- 
pen-     fits  paid 
sated   I 


100,0 


55,688 

44,394 

1, 013, 088 

113.  807 

110,  099 

366, 575 

14,  805 

20,473 

40,  706 

12,  696 

98, 176 

60, 467 

182,  472 

6,862 

54,551 


416, 992 
388,266 

7,  099,  730 
852,  313 
662,166 

2,  685, 652 
105,280 
157,  369 
306, 066 
107,  761 
577,  127 
440,009 

1,351,839 

53,  651 

395.  317 

64,417 


3.9 
3.1 

71.5 
8.0 
7.8 

25.1 
1.0 
1.4 
2.9 
.9 
6.9 
3.6 

12.9 

.5 

3.9 

.6 


4.1 
3.8 

69.6 
8.4 
6.5 

26.3 
'1.0 
1.5 
3.0 
1.1 
5.7 
4.3 

13.2 

.5 

3.9 

.6 


1  I'nadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks. 

2  For  percentage  distribution  of  average  monthly  covered  employment  by 
industry,  see  table  121. 

3  Data  for  46  of  the  48  States  which  provide  for  payment  of  benefits  for  "partial 
unemployment."    Excludes  Rhode  Island  and  West  Virginia;  data  not  available. 


^  Excludes  interstate  railroads  covered  bv  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act. 

5  Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing,  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified, 
and  establishments  with  industry  unknown. 


under  a  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law,  however,  may  credit 
such  contributions  toward  the  Federal 
tax  up  to  a  maximum  of  90  percent 
of  the  Federal  tax.  He  may  also  ob- 
tain "additional  credit"  toward  the 
Federal  tax  for  the  amounts  by  which 
his  contributions  to  the  State  fund 
have  been  reduced  because  of  the 
operation  of  an  experience-rating 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  act. 

All  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  are  financed  by  requiring 
subject  employers  to  pay  contributions 
on  the  wages  of  covered  workers,  and 


four  States  '  also  require  contributions 
from  workers.  The  standard  tax  rate, 
which  applies  to  all  employers  except 
those  whose  rates  are  changed  by  the 
experience-rating  provisions,  is  2.7 
percent  in  all  States  but  Michigan, 
where  it  is  3.0  percent.  Under  ex- 
perience rating,  individual  employer 
contribution  rates  may  be  varied  from 
the  standard  rate  on  the  basis  of  the 
employer's  experience  with  the  risk  of 
unemployment.  In  Alabama,  the  em- 
ployee's rate  also  varies  on  the  basis 


of  the  employer's  contribution  rate. 
Provisions  for  increased  or  additional 
"war-risk"  contributions  from  em- 
ployers with  abnormally  increased 
pay  rolls  became  effective  in  9  States 
during  1943.' 

The  data  presented  in  table  133 
under  the  heading  "contributions 
collected"  include  both  employer  and 
employee  contributions  paid  to  the 
State  fund  but  exclude  any  employer 
contributions  paid  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  States  where  experience- 
rating  provisions  have  resulted  in  re- 


«  Alabama,  California,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island. 


■See  table  132,  footnote  2. 


Table  129. —Unemployment  compensation:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  rated  experience-rating  accounts,  by  contribution 
rate  and  industry  division,  and  percent  in  eacii  industry  division  with)  reduced  rates,  40  States,  1943  ' 


Classification 


EMPLOYEE  CONTRIBUTION  RATE  (PERCENT)  » 
Total -- 

0.0 

0.1-0.9 

1.0-1.8 - 

1.9-2.6 -- ---- 

2.7  3 

2'75-3.6 -- 

3.7-4.0 --- 


Number 


331. 897 


6,872 
91,233 
107,  230 
42, 914 
66,  692 
16,943 

2,013 


Percent- 
age dis- 
tribu- 
tion 


100.0 


1.8 
27.6 
32.3 
12.9 
20.1 


1  For  States  included,  see  table  132;  experience  rating  not  operative  in  11  States. 
»  Percent  of  ta.xable  pay  roll. 


Classification 


INDUSTRY  DIVISION 
Total 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing _ _■ 

Transportation,    communication,    and    other 

public  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and.real  estate 

Service 

Miscellaneous  ' 


Number 


331, 897 


6,532 
24. 677 
64,346 

13.990 
143,  523 
25,115 
51,473 
2,241 


Percent- 
age dis- 
tribu- 
tion 


Percent 
with 

reduced 
rates 


100.0 


2.0 
7.4 
19.4 

4.2 
43.2 

7.6 
15.5 

.7 


54.1 
46.4 
72.1 

78.3 
79.9 
87. 2 
73.8 
51.3 


'  Standard  rate  was  2.7  percent  except  in  Michigan  where  rate  was  3.0  percent. 
<  Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing,  and  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified. 
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duced  rates  for  a  substantial  number 
of  employers,  total  contributions  may 
decrease  from  one  year  to  another 
despite  increases  in  the  amount  of  tax- 
able wages. 

One  simple  measure  which  sum- 
marizes the  financial  operations  of  a 
State  system  during  a  given  period 
is  the  ratio  of  benefits  paid  to  con- 
tributions collected  during  the  period 
(table  133).  This  ratio  represents  the 
amount  of  benefits  paid  as  a  percent 
of  contributions  received.     During  a 


period  of  expanding  employment, 
such  as  that  which  occurred  during 
1943,  the  percentage  decreases  and 
results  in  an  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  funds  available  for  bene- 
fits. A  percentage  greater  than  100 
for  a  State  indicates  that  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  State  to  draw  from 
its  reserve  fund  in  order  to  meet  bene- 
fit obligations.  In  using  these  data 
for  comparisons  among  States  and 
among  years  within  a  State,  how- 
ever, the  following  factors  should  be 


taken  into  consideration :  employee 
contribution  rates,  changes  in  tax 
rates  due  to  experience  rating  or  spe- 
cial war-risk  contributions,  differ- 
ences in  benefit  formulas,  and  the 
varying  risks  of  unemployment  among 
the  States. 

The  relation  of  contributions  to 
benefits  by  industry  division  appears 
in  table  134.  Data  on  State  accounts 
in  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
maintained  in  the  Federal  Treasury 
are  shown  in  table  46. 


Table  130. — Unemployment  compensation:  Number  of  beneficiaries,  percentage  distribution  by  exhaustion  of  benefits,  average  actual 
duration  of  benefits  of  beneficiaries  not  exhausting  benefits,  and  average  potential  duration  of  all  eligible  claimants,  48  States, ' 
befiefit  years  ended  in  1942 


Total  beneficiaries 

1 

Percentage  distribution  of  total  beneficiarici 

1    .\verage 
actual  dura 
tion  for 
benefici- 
aries not 
exhausting 
'     benefits 
j     (weeks) 

State 

Num- 
ber (in 
thou- 
sands) 

Benefit  years  ended  in — 

Exhausting  benefits,  with  actual  duration  of— 

Not  ex 
hausl- 

ing 
benefits 

potential 

duration 

for  all 

Total 

Less  thai 
4  weeks 

4-7 
weeks 

8-11 
weeks 

12-15 
weeks 

16 

weeks 

or  more 

eligible 

claimants 

(weeks) 

Alabama     

33.3 
9.5 

25.5 
285.4 

31.5 
7.2 

60.7 

46.8 
2.6 

11.9 

296.4 
86.6 
35.1 
25.2 
32.2 
74.9 
25.3 
52.3 
161.0 
300.8 

58.4 
22.8 
89.5 
16.6 
12.8 
4.7 
15.8 

176.8 
7.0 

570.7 

58.8 
4.8 

125.5 
32.0 
25.0 

316.9 
52.7 
26.3 
4.4 
61.0 

119.4 
12.0 

4.1 
37.6 
44.1 
37.7 
49.4 

6.0 

1942       .. 

39.7 
44.6 
46.2 
33.6 
22.5 
50.2 
62.7 
46.2 
14.1 
33.3 

30.1 
35.8 
46.7 
47.6 
46.0 
74.8 
21.9 
44.9 
47.2 
26.9 

42.6 
43.0 
41.4 
32.0 
36.4 
37.3 
18.4 
•39.7 
35.2 
46.6 

43.7 
38.7 
33.7 
56.7 
29.6 
36.5 
52  6 
35.7 
45.9 
42.7 

57.1 
25.1 
37.0 
24.3 
17.3 
31.0 
26.8 
24.5 

5.2 
8.1 

14.4 
1.8 
6.6 

12.9 

17.0 
1.7 
2.1 

17.1 

9.0 
10.6 
10.2 
12.5 

9.5 
19.7 
9.2 
4.0 
3.6 
15.8 
10.2 
4.9 
3.9 
8.5 

7.2 
10.7 
11.6 

7.0 

25.0 

""i'.b 
27.8 
4.2 

""i2.'r 
33.5 
8.1 
6.5 

8.9 
6.8 

""\2.V 

46.0 
10.7 
12.1 
7.4 
23.7 
10.9 

14.9 

'""ii'g' 

32.0 
18.7 
13.2 
6.6 
4.0 
20.4 

43.7 
19.5 
24.2 
9.2 
.  7 

"V.ii 

321 
'"'42.7" 

ao 

25.1 

""ii."6" 
43 

31.0 
9.8 

60.3 
55.4 
53.8 
66.4 
77.5 
49.8 
47.3 
53.8 
85.9 
66.7 

69.9 
64.2 
53.3 
52.4 
54.0 
25.2 
78.1 
65.1 
52.8 
73.1 

57.4 
57.0 
58.6 
68.0 
63.6 
62.7 
81.6 
«60.3 
64.8 
53.4 

56.3 
61.3 
66.3 
43.3 
70.4 
63.5 
47.4 
64.3 
541 
57.3 

42.9 
74  9 
63.0 

75.7 
82  7 
69.0 
73.2 
75.5 

8.6 
6.1 
5.8 
8.5 
5.1 
5.3 
6.9 
7.5 
6.9 
7.5 

5.4 
6.3 
5.7 
6.4 
7.3 
7.9 
5.6 
5.9 
7.5 
7.2 

7.2 
7.3 
6.0 
8.4 
7.3 
7.8 
.5.8 
•5.8 
7.6 
6.7 

5.7 
7.8 
7.2 
6.0 
4  4 
42 
49 
6.4 
6.7 
7.5 

6.5 

8.4 
6.5 
6.5 
6.0 
7.6 
5.7 
5.1 

18  "^ 

do 

5.  i 
.6 

11.7 
13.5 

(=) 
11  3 

Arkansas  ..  -  .    - 

Year  ended  June  1942 

1942 

June  29,  1941-Apr.  4, 1942  .   .. 

1.5 
.5 

6.6 
21.0 
12.8 

2.9 

Delaware 

1942 

10  5 

Florida 

do.-- - 

Georgia.  . 

do 

3.2 

3  15  1 

do 

Idaho 

.  -    do  .. 

1.2 

5.0 
7.4 
19.0 
11.1. 

13  7 

Illinois 

Indiana -_ 

1942 

.3 
5.9 
4.9 

(}) 

do 

Kansas . 

.do  -           

12  1 

do--   

Louisiana. -_      

..      do     -  

30.0 
.1 

14.3 

2.6 

.2 

.3 

23.5 
5.8 
13.6 
10.9 
2.3 

9.9 

10.6 
3.9 
9.6 
10.1 
13.5 

17.5 
43.0 
6.2 

11  8 

Maine  . 

Year  ended  Mar.  1942 

(<) 

s  16  0 

do 

Massachusetts 

do               ..      -  - 

16  8 

1942 

do -- 

Mississippi _    

do 

14.0 

Missouri-- 

do     

3.1 

8.9 

9.3 

16  0 

Montana _ 

do 

Nebraska--    _- 

do 

1.3 

5.4 

8.3 
11.3 
.5 
9.9 
6.2 

8.1 
7.4 
11.3 
10.6 
9.6 
46.6 

14  7 

do 

New  Hampshire 

Year  ended  Feb.  1942     

3  16  0 

New  Jersey 

1942 

15.2 

New  Me.\ico 

do 

Year  ended  Mar.  1942 -.- 

15  1 

New  York- 

North  Carolina 

1942 

16  0 

North  Dakota 

do 

do 

do 

1.0 

1.9 

8.8 

7.5 
'9.5 

6.6 

1.2 
16.9 
11.5 

1.0 
30.3 

S  i4_5 

Ohio 

9  16  8 

Oklahoma 

9.5 
6.2 
6.4 
.3 
(') 

18.6 
15.6 

7.7 

22.0 

.1 

6.5 

12  8 
6.0 
5.5 

17.8 
25 

10.1 

10  5 

do 

-...  do 

Rhode  Island 

Year  ended  Mar.  1942 

10  2 

1942 

South  Dakota 

Year  ended  Mar.  1942 

P  7 

1942 - -.- 

Texas 

Year  ended  Mar,  1942 

3.9 

21.8 

14  2 

8.3 

11  0 

Utah 

Year  ended  July  6,  1942- 

OQ   0 

Vermont 

1942  -  - 

10.7 
6.1 
6.7 

26.3 
5.4 
3.1 

13  8 

Year  ended  Mar.  1942 

1.8 
3.2 

Washington <_  - 

1942 . 

]3  9 

Year  ended  Mar.  1942 

1942 

Z2 

.1 

4.7 
4.2 

6.3 
13.6 

3.8 
6.6 

(2) 
U.7 

Wyoming 

do 

'  Excludes  Alaska,  Colorado,  and  District  of  Columbia;  data  not  available. 
3  Data  not  available. 

3  Includes  claimants  who  filed  claims  prior  to  effective  date  of  amendment 
providing  for  uniform  duration. 
<  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
*  State  law  provides  for  uniform  duration  of  16  weeks  except  for  claimants  in 


lower  wage  classes:  data  on  potential  duration  for  such  claimants  not  available. 

s  Based  on  data  for  July-December  1942. 

•  Represents  claimants  who  exhausted  benefits  in  12  or  13  weeks  because  of 
disqualification. 

8  Includes  claimants  who  filed  claims  prior  to  effective  date  of  amendment 
extending  duration  from  16  to  18  weeks. 
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Appeals 

All  State  laws  give  v/orkers  and 
employers  who  may  disagree  with 
benefit  determinations  an  opportun- 
ity for  a  fair  hearing  before  an  im- 
partial tribunal  (tables  135,  136,  138, 
139).     The  lower  appeal  bodies  are 


composed  of  one  referee,  or  a  board 
consisting  of  a  salaried  referee  and  one 
representative  each  of  employers  and 
employees,  or  some  combination  or 
variant  of  these  two  types  of  organiza- 
tions. Most  States  permit  appeal 
from  the  lower  tribunal  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  either  the  head  of  the  agency 


itself  or  an  independent  board  of  re- 
view. If  any  party  remains  uncon- 
vinced by  the  decision  of  the  higher 
appeal  tribimal,  he  may  carry  his  ap- 
peal to  the  courts. 

On  certain  issues,  especially  labor 
disputes,  many  State  laws  empower 
the  deputy  of  the  agency  to  refer  facts 


Table  131  .—Vnemploymevt  compensation:  Vint  payments  issued, 
exhaustions  of  benefit  rights,  and  ratio  of  exhaustions  to  first 
payments,  by  State,  1943 


First  payments 

Exhaustions  of 
benefit  rights 

Ratio  (percent) 
of  exhaustions 
to  first  pay- 
ments 

State 

Number 

Percent- 
age 
change 
from  1942 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
change 
from 

1942 

1942 

1943 

Total 

■  624,982 

'  -76.  7 

3 194, 207 

*  -82.0 

•40.2 

'31.1 

Alabama      

11,603 

286 

827 

,      6, 463 

46,  707 

1,791 

6,842 

1,603 

2,993 

10,816 

7,799 

378 

1,295 

88,600 

-61.5 
-78.4 
-83.0 
-62.1 
-77.7 
-80.7 
-81.9 
-78.3 
-56.2 
-78.4 

-80.2 
-79.9 
-82.8 
-72.6 

4,340 
47 

286 
2,858 
15,012 

310 
1,038 

662 

881 
3,836 

4,795 

12 

626 

16,  662 

-55.7 
-78.1 
-90.9 
-66.8 
-82.3 
-91.4 
-88.0 
-79.1 
-71.2 
-84.4 

-75.7 
-97.8 
-83.4 
-79.8 

32.6 

16.3 

(•) 

60.6 

40.5 

38.7 

22.8 

45.7 

44.8 

49.1 

50.1 
29.0 
42.1 
25.4 

37.4 

16.6 

Arizona        

(") 

44.2 

California 

32.1 

Colorado             .  -- 

17.3 

Connecticut 

Delaware         - 

15.2 
44.0 

Dist.  of  Columbia.- 
Florida  .,. 

29.4 
35.5 

61.5 

Hawaii               -  - 

3.2 

40.6 

IlliDois             - 

18.7 

Iowa         -- 

6,615 
7,325 
9,485 
10,380 
6,088 

10,  308 
24,  957 
25,216 
11,625 

3,887 
20,072 
1,214 
2,664 
235 
3,477 

46,  734 

324 

104,  213 

8,233 

398 

13, 667 

6,424 

4,384 

38,841 

11,  677 

6,794 

485 

17,  765 

8,697 

670 

965 

9,962 

6,203 

11,201 

-76.3 
-68.5 
-68.1 
-78.9 
-69.9 

-73.7 
-77.8 
-86.8 
-74.1 
-77.8 
-70.3 
-87.6 
-72.4 
-87.2 
-68.2 

-71.5 
-94.0 
-77.9 
-80.2 
-87.6 
-87.5 
-77.6 
-82.4 
-76.3 
-74.9 

-74.4 
-82.1 
-66.6 
-84.1 
-87.7 
-71.5 
-69.4 
-79.9 
-66.1 

3,018 
2.032 
3,291 
6,  269 
1,675 

1,881 

4,263 

7,400 

4,051 

1,208 

8,243 

239 

613 

V      78 

679 

15,  407 
92 

32,123 
4,134 
95 
8,270 
1,  613 
1,356 

15,  412 
4,202 

2,047 
179 

7,823 

4,865 
119 
328 

3,636 
446 

2,275 

-77.6 
-72.8 
-71.5 
-83.8 
-63.1 

-85.9 
-88.9 
-91.0 
-81.1 
-84.2 
-76.1 
-93.3 
-86.4 
-89.7 
-74.3 

-78.7 
-95.1 
-84.1 
-74.8 
-90.7 
-91.8 
-86.3 
-83.0 
-79.0 
-82.4 

-77.2 
-87.6 
-66.9 
-84.1 
-93.3 
-76.6 
-75.8 
-94.1 
-66.9 

48.2 
42.4 
38.8 
66.0 
26.9 

33.9 
34.3 
43.0 
47.9 
43.7 
49.1 
36.4 
40.6 
41.4 
24.1 

44.2 
34.6 
42.8 
39.3 
32.1 
36.7 
45.5 
32.0 
44.8 
61.8 

39.7 
63.0 
43.2 
66.1 
32.3 
40.1 
46.0 
29.4 
21.4 

45.6 

27.7 

Kentucky 

34.7 
60.8 

32.9 

18.2 

Massachusetts 

17.1 
29.3 

34.8 

31.1 

41.1 

Montana  -      

19.7 

20.0 

Nevada        

33.2 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey        

19.5 
33.0 

New  Mexico 

New  York       

28.4 
30.8 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

60.2 
23.9 
23.9 

27.9 

30.9 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

39.7 
36.3 

35.3 
36.9 
44.0 

Texas         '         

55.8 

17.6 

Vermont  _ 

34.3 

35.5 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

8.6 
20.3 

Wyoming 

119 

-96.2 

(') 

(•) 

« 

(•) 

1  Excludes  Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 

'  Based  on  49  States. 

'  Excludes  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 


'  Based  on  48  States. 
«  Based  on  47  States. 
'  Data  not  comparable. 


Table  132. — Unemployment  compensation:  Estimated  effect  of 
experience  rating  on  employer  contributioyis,^  1943  and 
cumulative  through  1943 

[Amounts  in  thousands;  data  corrected  to  Mar.  15,  1944] 


Average 
contri- 
bution 
rate  based 
on  1942 
pay-roll 
distri- 
bution 

Decrease 

In  contributions  ' 

Date  re- 
duced 
rates 

194 

3 

Cumu- 
lative 
amoimt 

Amotmt 

Percent 

rating  be- 
came eflec- 
tive 

Total 

1.7 

$418, 664 

36 

$746,444 

1.2 
2.3 
2.2 
2.3 
2.0 
2.1 
.9 
1.6 
2.2 
2.1 

1.7 
2.6 
1.3 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
2.2 
2.6 
2.1 
1.2 

1.6 
1.7 
1.6 
2.0 
2.3 
1.9 
2.1 
2.6 
1.8 
1.4 

1.5 
2.3 
1.8 
1.3 
1.3 
2.3 
1.5 
1.6 
1.7 
2.0 

10,038 

742 

1,453 

19,  316 
2,612 
9,619 
2,973 
4,188 
2,680 
3,891 

2,150 

156 

60, 187 

14,  379 

3,913 

3,896 

2,547 

733 

6,882 

37, 197 

67,689 
8,132 

13,  774 

1,959 

727 

22, 107 
564 
870 
366 

65,  809 

5,630 
2,810 
3,294 

877 
24,298 

404 
8,925 
7,772 
12,  798 

517 

66 
15 
19 
15 
26 
22 
67 
44 
19 
22 

37 
4 
52 
30 
30 
26 
19 
7 
22 
56 

47 
37 
41 
26 
15 
30 
22 
4 
33 
48 

44 
15 
33 
52 
52 
16 
44 
41 
37 
26 

19,299 
1,040 
2,051 

36, 013 
4,707 

21.717 
6,373 
4,188 
4,484 
7,314 

5,365 

156 

60,187 

29.438 

7,448 

7,388 

4,  353  . 

733 

6,882 

62,057 

97,027 

16,494 

26,719 

6,805 

1,492 

46,802 

1,006 

870 

639 

107,642 

9,496 

4,666 

5.472 

1,983 

61,543 

1,093 

22,429 

13, 191 

41,  437 

544 

Apr.  1941 

Arizona 

Jan.    1942 

Apr.  1942 

California 

Jan.    1941 

Jan.    1942 

Apr.  1941 

Delaware.-   

Jan.    1942 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida     .. 

July   1943 
Jan.    1942 

Do. 

Hawaii- 

Apr.  1941 

July   1943 

Illinois . 

Jan.    1943 

Indiana 

Jan.    1940 

Jan.    1942 

Kansas 

Jan.    1941 

Kentucky—  . 

Do. 

July   1943 

INlarvland 

Do. 

Jan.    1942 

Do. 

Minnesota 

Jan.    1941 

Jan.    1942 

Nebraska 

Jan.    1940 

Jan.    1941 

Jan.    1942 

New  Mexico 

Do. 
Jan.    1943 

North  Dakota 

Jan.    19-12 

Ohio- 

Do. 
Do. 

Oregon 

July  1941 
Jan.    1942 

South  Dakota            -  - 

Jan.    1940 

Texas      _      

Jan.   1941 

Vermont                     -  - 

Do. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia            -  - 

Do. 
Do. 

Jan.    1933 

Jan.    1S42 

■  Contribution  rates  in  excess  of  2.7  percent  were  assigned  in  1943  in  15  States 
(Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware,  IlUnois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Texas  (until  June  30),  Wis- 
consin, Wyoming). 

'  Includes  voluntary  contributions  for  years  prior  to  1943;  for  1943,  excludes 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  10  States  permitting  such  contributions 
(Colorado,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Wisconsin)  and  additional  contributions  from  em- 
ployers under  "war-risk"  provisions  for  the  9  States  with  such  provisioas 
(Alabama.  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
Wisconsin). 
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Table  133. — Unemployment  compensation:  Contributions  collected,  benefits  paid,  and  ratio  oj  benefits  to  contributions,  by  State,  1943  and 

cumulative  t/jrough  194i 

[Amounts  in  thousands] 


State 


Total'. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado.. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida.. 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri _. 

Montana.. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 


South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas _. 

Utah.. _. 

Vermont 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Month 
and  year 
benefits 
first 
payable 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1939 
1938 
1939 
1938 
1939 
1938 
1939 


...do 

...do 

Sept.  1938 
July  1939 
Apr.  1938 
July  1938 
Jan.  1939 
do. 


Jan.  1938 
...do 


.do., 
.do.. 


July  1938 

Jan.  1938 

Apr.  1938 

Jan.  1939 

July  1939 

Jan.  1939 

...do 

Jan.  1938 

Jan.  1939 
Dec.  1938 
Jan.  1938 

...do 

Jan.  1939 
do. 


Dec.  1938 
Jan.  1938 

...do 

...do 


July  1938 
Jan.  1939 
Jan.  1938 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

...do 

Jan.  1939 
Jan.  1938 
July  1936 
Jan.    1939 


Contributions  col- 
lected 1 


1943 


$1,325,421 


11,863 
1,448 
4,386 
6,770 
166, 128 
6,126 

31,122 
1,434 
7,106 

12,914 

13.912 
2,366 
.  3,  621 
74,  374 
37, 821 
9,634 
11,837 
11,627 

17,  622 
9,473 

29,  686 
33,  216 
62, 827 
18, 125 
6,640 
20,  748 
3,683 
6,358 
2,873 
3,864 

76, 969 

1,860 

209,  988 

20, 147 

753 

62,  627 

8,483 

16, 923 

143,240 

16, 063 

6,162 
733 

18,  661 
25,  920 

6,725 
2,268 
11,061 
32,  730 
12,294 
26. 198 
1,432 


Cumula- 
tive 

through 
1943 


.,  620, 460 


69,  679 

5,  701 

17,981 

26, 769 

649, 947 
33, 986 

144,504 
14, 165 
46.682 
51,461 

65,  647 
14,076 
16,020 

492,011 
170,685 
64,249 
41,053 
75,818 

73,  321 
30,  701 

112,364 

267,  601 

357, 643 

90, 165 

22, 763 

131,159 

18,829 

22, 151 

9,361 

23, 683 

358,079 

9,864 

990,336 

90,619 

6,429 

390, 023 

46, 473 

60,  868 
658,646 

78, 345 

34,  769 
6.082 

74,  405 
143,  223 

23, 937 
11,256 

66,  819 
106, 691 

73,  347 

128,  907 

8,619 


Interest  credited ' 


1943 


$81,849 


73 
209 
344 

7,602 
445 

2,154 
237 
746 
521 

931 

263 

161 

7,130 

2,157 

699 

595 

1, 184 

757 

383 

1,424 

3,143 

3,562 

898 

246 

2,040 

205 

307 

107 

287 

5,427 

114 

10,171 

1,231 
66 

6,171 
607 
723 

7,981 
838 

496 
98 
784 

1,985 
265 
151 
854 

1,427 
889 

1,914 


Cumula- 
tive 

through 
1943 


$307, 032 


2,996 

216 

644 

1,196 

27,215 

1,807 

7,213 

1,008 

3,039 

2,033 

3,663 
977 
647 
29,  067 
7,971 
2,772 
2, 266 
4,804 
2,921 
1,042 

4,186 
13,371 
13,171 
3,713 

824 
8,666 

861 
1,366 

293 
1,110 

20,396 
466 

37,  293 

4,134 

321 

25,  697 
2,665 
2,127 

26,  504 
2,005 

1,953 

467 

2,667 

8,296 

795 

666 

3,278 

4,398 

3,034 

9,155 

391 


Benefits  paid  ' 


1943 


79, 643 


1,609 
23 
63 
426 

7,304 
166 
660 
125 
473 
883 

979 

28 

140 

10,  035 

2, 655 
612 
747 
862 

1,155 
428 

926 
2,370 
3,239 
1.343 

369 
2.369 

108 

220 
40 

312 

6,196 

28 

18,367 

664 

39 

1,612 

666 

317 

4,  675 

1,326 

600 

38 

2,164 

706 

99 

107 

863 

333 

927 


Cumula- 
tive 

through 
1943 


$2,111,979 


25, 129 

1,340 

6,134 

8,425 

223, 640 

10, 846 

28,912 
2,709 
8,947 

20, 953 

16,140 

909 

7,005 

136,  854 

64,  078 

16, 920 

8,738 

15,635 

30, 121 

14, 182 

32, 185 
109.333 
163,  716 

39,545 
8,715 

28,  697 
7,794 
5,633 
3,068 
8,767 

69, 050 
3,760 

417,208 
24, 319 
2,079 
76, 292 
13,989 
18, 620 

213,347 
32,  519 

9,325 

1,359 

29, 362 

40, 402 

8,376 

3,191 

22,546 

23,911 

26, 434 

27,  632 

3,388 


Funds 
available 
for  bene- 
fits *  as 
of  Doc. 
31,  1943 


$4,  716,  514 


47,546 
4,676 
12,491 
19, 630 

463,  623 
24, 947 

122,  805 
12,463 
39,  774 
32,641 

63, 070 

14, 145 

9,563 

384,  224 

124,  678 

40, 101 

34,  681 

64, 987 

46,121 

23,  660 

84, 366 
171,  638 
207, 098 
54. 322 
14,862 
111,216 
11,896 
17,  884 
6,576 
16,026 

309,426 

0,670 

610,421 

70, 434 

3,671 

339,328 

34, 149 

44, 375 
470, 802 

48, 431 

27, 397 

6,180 

47,  710 

111,116 

16,356 

8,619 

47,  551 

87,  077 

49, 946 

110,  530 

5,522 


Eatio  (percent)  of  benefits  paid  to  contributions 
collected 


1938 » 


'81.8 


106.7 
"38.2' 


9.5.1 
'26.3' 


(') 


'  140.  6 
'65.7 


44.9 
143.3 


7.5.4 

'  290. 3 

67.6 

'78.9 


(') 

69.7 

84.0 


(') 

98.4 
102.3 
113.8 

'28.3 


90.8 
43.0 
117.6 
68.1 
67.9 


135.1 
57.8 


1939  s 


8  64.4 


60.4 
64.0 
70.5 
52.9 
49.8 
68.8 
30.7 
29.8 
21.0 
54.0 

40.4 
15.5 
109.6 
»49.9 
48.9 
63.8 
42.0 
43.8 
60.5 
73.9 

47.5 
52.0 
82.2 
53.2 
65.4 
27.9 
«56.2 
33.3 
86.1 
54.4 

32.6 
85.8 
68.8 
39.4 
65.2 
42.7 
75.9 
71.6 
69.6 
70.3 

55.7 
35.0 
62.6 
47.4 
63.1 
37.6 
44.4 
68.8 
42.2 
24.4 
82.6 


1940 


60.7 


49.0 
90.1 
63.0 
88.4 
85.1 
89.5 
27.1 
35.1 
36.7 
98.1 

60.6 
14.6 
102.9 
62.6 
44.1 
62.1 
43.6 
44.3 
83.9 
85.4 

52.8 
81.2 
53.4 
78.9 
86.0 
36.9 

115.5 
67.6 

119.0 
87.2 

32.8 
86.7 
77.8 
40.4 
71.7 
42.0 
59.8 
60.8 
53.0 
80.0 

53.7 
34.6 
73.0 
44.9 
60.6 
68.1 
58.8 
87.4 
37.8 
36.8 
104.8 


1941 


34.2 


23.6 
31.6 
36.2 
67.2 
66.6 
43.0 
11.1 
18.8 
32.8 
67.9 

29.0 
6.9 
65.6 
35.4 
21.9 
29.2 
39.0 
20.2 
71.8 
30.8 

29.3 
38.0 
22.7 
64.1 
48.8 
23.1 
86.0 
03.6 
75.3 
36.3 

24.6 
49.1 
46.1 
29.2 
66.0 
16.6 
38.9 
29.1 
24.0 
26.8 

27.0 
42.5 
42.9 
36.0 
47.3 
26.5 
29.6 
39.0 
25.8 
21.7 
49.7 


1942 


30.2 


24.6 
11.0 
13.6 
16.0 
31.3 
14.2 
11.8 
28.8 
13.9 
60.6 

38.7 
6.2 
26.0 
39.2 
33.2 
24.4 
25.6 
18.6 
40.5 
16.9 

16.3 
31.0 
71.7 
43.2 
32.8 
42.4 
37.0 
34.4 
11.6 
17.3 

27.8 
29.9 
37,2 
16.5 
47.9 
26.9 
42.7 
14.9 
12  2 
29.2 

28.8 
26.3 
38.0 
20.5 
21.7 
16.5 
23.6 
10.9 
20.8 
25.0 
24.2 


6.0 


12.7 
1.6 
1.4 
7.4 
4.4 
2.7 
1.8 
8.7 
6.7 
6.8 

7.0 
1.2 
4.0 
13.5 
7.0 
6.3 
6.3 
7.3 
6.6 
4.5 

3.1 

7.1 
6.2 
7.4 
6.5 
11.4 
3.0 
4.1 
1.4 
8.1 

6.8 
1.5 
8.7 
3.2 
6.1 
2.4 
6.7 
1.9 
3.2 


9.7 
5.2 
11.6 
2.7 
1.5 
4.7 
7.8 
1.0 
7.5 
3.4 
.7 


Since 
bene- 
fits first 
payable 
to  Dec. 
31, 1943 


•38.4 


41,2 
27.8 
38.4 
39.1 
38.3 
42.9 
22.3 
26.3 
22.4 
50.2 

32.1 
8.4 
63.6 
40.1 
37.6 
38.1 
28.1 
27.3 
46.8 
43.0 

31.1 
48.3 

66.4 
50.5 
43.8 
29.3 
61.1 
37.1 
39.1 
45.0 

23.6 
50.5 
46.7 
29.9 
68.3 
25.9 
42.3 
33.8 
36.2 
46.1 

32.6 
32.7 
44.0 
32.7 
39.1 
32.4 
38.5 
27  2 
41!  8 
•26.1 
55.0 


1  Contributions,  penalties,  and  interest  from  employers,  and  contribution.';  from 
employees;  includes  refunds  of  $40,562,000  deposited  June  30,  1938,  by  Federal 
Government  in  unemployment  trust  fund  accounts  of  15  States,  collected  on  pay 
rolls  for  1936  under  title  IX  of  Social  Security  Act;  excludes  contributions  through 
June  1939  from  railroads  and  other  groups  subject  thereafter  to  Eailroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  Adjusted  for  refunds  of  contributions  and  for  dis- 
honored contribution  checks.  1943  contribution  rates  (percent  of  taxable  wages) 
were;  for  employers,  2.7  percent  except  in  Michigan  where  rate  was  3.0  percent; 
for  einployees,  1.0  percent  in  Alabama,  Cahfornia,  and  New  Jersey,  and  0.6  per- 
cent in  Ehode  Island.  Experience  rating,  resulting  in  modified  employer  con- 
tribution rates,  effective  in  40  States  in  1943. 

a  Earnings  of  funds  in  State  accounts  in  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund; 
credited  at  end  of  each  quarter. 

3  Adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks;  includes  benefits  paid  through  June  1939 
to  employees  of  railroads  and  other  groups  subject  thereafter  to  Eailroad  Unem- 
plojrment  Insurance  Act. 


*  Sum  of  balances  in  State  clearing  account  and  benefit-payment  account,  and 
in  State  unemployment  trust  fund  account  in  the  Treasury.  State  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  accounts  include  interest  credited  but  exclude  transfers  to  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  account. 

s  Keflects  inclusion  through  June  1939  of  benefits  and  contributions  relating  to 
railroads  and  other  groups  subject  thereafter  to  Eailroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act. 

0  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums 
of  rounded  figures.    Fercents  based  on  unrounded  data. 

'  Excludes  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  because  of  limited  benefit 
experience:  includes  Indiana  and  Mississippi  for  .\pril-December,  and  Iowa, 
Michigan,  and  South  Carolina  for  July-December. 

8  Includes  Illinois  and  Montana  for  July-December. 

'  Excludes  Wisconsin  prior  to  January  1938. 
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Table  134.- 


-Unemployment  compensation:  Amount  of  contributions  '  and  ratio  {percent)  of  benefits  -  to  contributions,  by  State,  industry 
division,  and  selected  major  industry  group,  1942 

[Amounts  in  thousands] 


TotaP 

Mining 

Contract 
construction 

Manufacturing 

State 

All 
manufacturing 

Food  and 
kindred 
products 

Textile-mUl 
products 

Apparel  and 

other  finished 

products  made 

from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials 

Lumber  and 

timber  basic 

products 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amoimt 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

$1,157,068 

29.9 

$43,019 

29.1 

$117.  774 

37.6 

$637,814 

28.2 

$47,446 

37.1 

$44,829 

35.0 

$35,280 

87.0 

$17,994 

32.8 

Alabama 

12,843 
1,353 
3,849 
6,386 
134,  237 
6,061 
27,668 
1,368 

8,017 
9,438 

11,170 

2,699 

3,743 

100,  059 

29,  739 
7,726 
9,103 

12,586 

13,  726 
8,140 

25,389 
33,228 
60,854 
13,345 
5,249 
16,  498 
3,368 
3,351 
2.851 
3,918 

61,  613 

1,694 

179,417 

18,502 

•  707 

44,336 

6,510 

13,153 

125,  296 

15, 835 

6,166 

888 

15,  374 

21,870 

5,349 

1,893 
11,827 
25,763 
12,  591 
18, 867 

1,676 

25.7 
11.0 
12.4 
15.5 
27.9 
13.7 
11.7 
37.7 

14.4 
60.0 

39.5 
5.9 
22.4 
38.2 
32.6 
26.7 
19.9 
20.1 
37.6 
14.6 

15.1 
35.6 
80.6 
42.2 
30.2 
49.3 
36.4 
29.0 
9.6 
20.4 

29.1 
29.6 
36.6 
16.2 
51.9 
32.5 
42.9 
13.5 
12.0 
29.9 

30.1 
24.7 
36.3 
18.6 
18.6 
16.7 
23.2 
10.0 
18.4 
21.9 
22.5 

1,017 

156 

878 

365 

5,625 

703 

31 

1 

0 
104 

58 

11 

478 

2,352 

578 

200 

449 

2,567 

777 

6 

156 

49 
638 
638 

67 
296 
876 

27 
310 

18 

212 
372 
554 

1,028 

892 

75 

10,  740 

15 

35 

38 

604 

1,298 

720 

48 

772 

270 

5,289 

80 
416 

17.8 
21.6 
9.9 
35.0 
17.2 
18.9 
53.1 
414.5 

'  50.'i' 

19.4 
0 

10.0 
86.6 
44.5 

109.  3 
78.0 
15.3 
33.6 

215.2 

40.9 
17  9 
61.2 
35.4 
36.0 
64.4 
20.7 
107.8 
25.2 
48.8 

14.6 
14.1 
22.8 
15.5 
70.8 
49.9 
71.4 
49.6 
28.1 
31.0 

30.2 
2.6.1 
25.9 
37.3 
25.6 
28.5 
19.1 
11.4 
10.6 
39.6 
9.8 

2,590 
786 
1,177 
2,059 
13.  041 
1.773 
1.350 
283 

1.119 
2,182 

1,586 

2.  130 
1,226 
6.5.38 
3,123 

880 
2,493 
1.600 
2,112 

45S 

2,727 
2.581 
2,370 
1,314 
1,278 
2,503 

322 
1,132 
1,430 

196 

5,030 

509 

9,885 

2,363 

52 

3,  503 
1,900 
1,455 
5,713 
2,537 

894 

296 
2,277 
6,905 
1,495 
63 
3,810 
2,778 

896 
1.777 

279 

27.5 
4.7 
7.0 
6.6 

26.6 
8.3 

31.0 

38.7 

28.7 
50.0 

69.5 
1.0 
7.3 
67  6 
63.1 
79.7 
21.4 
32.7 
73.1 
17  9 

18.5 
47.4 
69.2 
102.7 
47.2 
99.6 
84.0 
31.5 
3.0 
52.9 

31.6 
40.4 
67.3 
8.1 
268.5 
66.2 
20.4 
17.2 
30.4 
13.7 

70.9 
24.4 
65.8 
16.0 
14,0 
92.7 
9.8 
14.3 
19.6 
23.0 
46.4 

6.886 

236 

606 

1.926 

64,706 

1,773 

20,822 

725 

695 
2,947 

6,155 

87 

667 

56,177 

21,630 

4,173 

4.260 

4,639 

5,609 

6,071 

15,  766 

20,042 

38,567 

5,669 

2,361 

8,383 

775 

1,009 

328 

2,829 

43,174 
140 

92.565 

11.841 
137 

29.587 
1.600 
8.284 

74.  079 
9,867 

3,931 
179 
8,044 
8,293 
1,345 
1,334 
4,336 

14,076 
4,610 

13,  725 
260 

25.7 
21.3 
13.3 
18.2 
21.7 
10.0 
10.6 
39.3 

9.1 
43.3 

36.0 
75.6 
57  4 
34  7 
30.0 
13.2 
10.3 
19.3 
24.9 
13.9 

12.8 
32.0 
88.8 
26.4 
21.6 
41.1 
28.4 
24.0 
2.3 
16.1 

27.4 
52.4 
34.9 
16.8 
33.8 
28.1 
38.3 
11.6 
9.0 
35.6 

22.5 
18.9 
35.0 
11.7 
13.2 
12.3 
25.1 
8.4 
24.1 
20.3 
18.6 

224 
203 
106 
225 
7,089 
364 
277 
80 

216 
428 

477 

56 

183 

6,907 

1,110 

1.030 

757 

894 

758 

228 

1,186 

858 

1,223 

1,320 

198 

875 

161 

367 

32 

49 

1,834 
38 

6,310 
487 
106 

1,095 
370 
542 

3,607 
252 

149 
142 
649 
961 
"289 
41 
303 

1,117 
158 

1,045 
72 

29.0 
19.4 
15.3 
20.5 
81.5 
21.6 
8.0 
109.6 

9.7 
93.7 

40.7 
102.0 
14.7 
28.9 
33.5 
16.7 
28.8 
12.3 
61.7 
56.6 

27.0 
42.2 
63.8 
23.9 
25.7 
33.3 
70.3 
46.5 
8.4 
15.3 

46.0 
27.3 
26.5 
8.4 
32.3 
32.8 
47.1 
25.4 
11.3 
16.0 

26.0 
18.2 
28.4 
22.7 
27.0 
16.1 
46.4 
21.4 
34.6 
14.8 
43.3 

1,468 

0 

0 

34 

413 

0) 

1,831 
38 

0 
3 

2,703 

^<) 
(') 

498 

263 

24 

(*) 

141 

89 

1,182 

69S 

6,051 

145 

147 

154 

71 

0 

(') 

0 

837 

2.915 

(<) 

3.914 

6.937 

(<) 

317 

34 

98 

5.257 

3.965 

2,786 

0 

1,189 

189 

17 

239 

793 

26 

91 

273 

(<) 

30.8 

"23.  r 

49.3 
(») 

26.9 
67.5 

ifti's" 

23.7 

« 

(») 

45.5 

36.1 

24.7 

(') 

42.1 

45.1 

18.4 

40.4 
34.1 
236.6 
30.7 
26.3 
55.8 

"(5)" 

"   16.5' 

61.0 

(=) 

51.7 

20.0 

(') 

35.4 

63.9 

16.6 

30.7 

46.4 

21.3 

'"63."i" 
26.6 
63.8 
17.6 
32.2 
16.6 
37.5 
29.6 

144 
0 
(<) 

50 

1.600 

45 

586 

33 

3 

50 

469 

2 

1 

2.120 

662 

112 

53 

334 

151 

47 

797 

1.472 

233 

234 

271 

801 

1 

43 

0 

24 

3.630 

14.  692 

187 

1 

617 

37 

63 

3.896 

131 

88 

0 

467 

399 

14 

25 
264 
115 

80 
341 
(') 

59.2 

''(')" 
45.9 
82.4 
8.0 
47.3 
60.9 

(») 
66.1 

90.9 
(5) 
0 
142.5 
36.8 
21.9 
48.3 
43.9 
54.1 
63.8 

64.5 
64.6 
115.1 
80.2 
42.5 
66.1 

24.3 

"'is.'s' 

70.8 
83.5 
114.8 
33.7 
0 
99.7 
21.2 
69.3 
30.2 
72.2 

60.8 

"lo.o" 

31.8 
100.4 
40.0 
70.2 
17.7 
46.1 
26.3 
« 

707 

20 

70 

643 

1.969 

34 

20 

5 

17 
324 

498 

415 
264 
171 
97 
11 
237 
681 
385 

98 

70 
416 
175 
735 

80 

162 

5 

11 
111 

61 
56 

472 

610 

1 

67 

50 

2.719 

308 

13 

354 

9 

383 

370 

12 

78 

277 

3,181 

222 

292 

28 

13.9 
40.4 

Arizona       . . 

38.2 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado           

23.3 
74.3 
39.0 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

9.6 
33.0 

Dist.  of  Colum- 
bia                 

7.6 

49.4 

Georgia 

13.2 

Idaho 

81.1 
43.7 

Indiana 

32.4 
11.3 

Kansas 

42.9 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

23.0 
48.6 
24.6 

Maryland.- 

Massachusetts — 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

9.8 
41.5 
72.4 
53.9 
22.4 
45.9 

Montana           

40.9 

46.0 

Nevada            

(>) 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York.- 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota 

10.1 

35.0 
72.8 
17.8 
6.2 
(») 
34.5 

Oklahoma 

109.9 
24.5 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. -_ 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

14.7 
24.1 

19.5 
18.  S 
48.0 
13.6 

Utah           

29.2 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virgmia 

Wisconsm 

Wyoming 

24.6 
17.5 
19.9 
12.5 

1  Contributions  paid  or  payable  by  employers  and  employees.  1942  contri- 
bution rates  (percent  of  taxable  wages)  were:  for  employers,  2.7  percent  except  in 
Michigan  where  rate  was  3.0  percent;  for  employees,  1.6  percent  in  Rhode  Island 
(until  June  1,  1942,  and  0.5  percent   thereafter),  and  1.0  percent  in  Alabama, 


California,  Kentucky  (discontinued  July  1,  1942),  and  New  Jersey.  Experience 
rating,  resulting  in  modified  employer  contribution  rates,  effective  in  34  States 
in  1942.  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  difier  shghtly  from 
sums  of  rounded  figures.    Ratios  based  on  unrounded  data. 


directly  to  the  lower  or  higher  ap- 
peal authority,  which  then  makes  an 
initial  determination.  The  tabula-f 
tions  shown  in  this  volume,  however, 
deal  only  with  review  cases,  which 
arise  when  a  lower  appeal  authority 
reviews  deputy  determinations  or 
amended  determinations  prepared  by 
an  adjustment  section,  or  when  a 
higher  authority  reviews  decisions  of 
the  deputy  or  the  lower  appeal  au- 


thority. Two  types  of  tabulations  are 
provided:  one  showing  for  each  of 
the  two  levels  of  appeals  authority 
a  distribution  of  the  relative  number 
of  cases  by  issue  involved,  the  other 
showing  for  the  lower  and  higher 
appeals  bodies  the  outcome  and  source 
of  the  appeal.  In  the  latter  tabula- 
tion, the  cases  appealed  by  the  claim- 
ant are  distributed  in  two  groups:- 
modified  in  claimant's  favor,  and  not 


modified  in  claimant's  favor.  The 
fact  that  a  claimant's  appeal  resulted 
in  no  modification  in  his  favor  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  em- 
ployer has  "won"  the  case,  since  in 
many  such  cases  (especially  in  States 
without  experience  rating'  the  em- 
ployer has  no  interest  in  the  case  and 
therefore  is  not  concerned  with  the 
outcome. 
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Table  1 34. — Unemployment  compensation:  Amount  of  contributions  '  and  ratio  (percent)  of  benefits  -  to  contributions,  by  State,  induitry 

division,  and  selected  major  industry  group,  I942 — Continued 


[Amounts  in  thousands] 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado .-. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District    of    Co- 
lumbia  --- 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idabo 

niinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas -- 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland -. 

M  assachusetts.. , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi- 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska - 

Nevada -- 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota- 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania-. - 
-Rhode  Island--- 

South  Carohna. 
South  Dakota. - 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 

Virginia 

"Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Manufacturing — Continued 


Printing,  pub- 
lishing, and  al- 
lied industries 


Amount 


.$19, 681 


47 
4 
21 
44 
1,784 
46 
286 
12 

336 
113 

100 
3 

35 

3,516 

205 

121 

62 
183 
143 

54 


494 

358 

306 

37 

270 

54 

24 

13 

55 

566 

11 

5,866 

145 
11 

617 

66 

89 

2,006 

175 

24 
7 

246 

149 
59 
22 
75 

262 
38 

141 
11 


Per- 
cent 


31.0 


Iron  and  steel 
and  their 
products 


Per- 
cent 


$92, 101 


32.7 

(») 

22.9 

18.4 

28.2 

32.8 

18.  1 

16.6 

8.7 
39.5 

33.2 
246  6 

9.8 
42.8 
26.6 
20.7 
35.1 

8.6 
17.5 
17.1 

9.3 
45.7 
72.3 
49.0 

5.9 
49.8 
14.2 
43.7 

9.2 

8.4 

39.6 
30.2 
33.0 

20?  1 
32.3 
41.6 
10.2 
12.0 
31.3 

32,6 
20.7 
13.7 
33.2 
18.2 
13.0 
13.4 
4.6 
30,0 
40.5 
14.7 


1,661 

1 

24 

325 

7,932 

288 

4,255 

61 

20 
50 

320 
2 

11,848 
4,988 
916 
360 
800 
318 
110 

1,855 

1,327 

3,424 

560 

39 

667 

10 

132 

2 

58 

3,138 

1 

9,713 

94 

(') 

6,604 

143 

267 

23,  493 

912 

6 

1 

1,053 

416 

101 

63 

136 

438 

1,516 

1,656 

W 


16.1 


22.3 
0 

9.3 
4.9 
9.9 
4.5 
7.4 

18.1 

6.9 
27.9 

13.5 

(») 

(') 

21.0 

16.7 
4.7 
5.5 

23.0 
6.3 
3.4 

10.0 

22.2 

107.5 

9.8 

6.8 

35.3 

(») 
5.1 

(») 

16.8 

21.4 
89.0 
8.8 
4.7 
(>) 
24.4 
32,1 
2.5 
4,4 
11.9 

(») 
(») 
33.4 

7.0 
12.5 

5,8 
21.1 

1.8 
21.7 

7.2 
(») 


Machinery  (ex- 
cept electrical) 


$62, 188 


126 

0 

2 

3 

3,554 

66 

3,705 

111 

1 
36 

175 

0 

1 

9,858 

1,941 

716 

94 

229 

113 

316 

682 

1,309 

5,204 

813 

8 

500 

8 

16 

0 

280 

3,538 

1 

7,618 

125 

5 

5,775 

66 

116 

7,145 

1,913 

31 

3 

112 

342 

24 

489 

24 

426 

68 

4,440 

0 


Per- 
cent 


11.1 


13.7 


(') 
(') 
7.1 
7.4 
7.8 
2.1 

(') 
16.1 

13.5 


(') 

16.3 

21.8 

11.0 

19.8 

,5,6 
11.7 

2.0 

4.0 
8.3 
34.3 
7.0 
16.8 
15.7 
13.0 
25.1 


2.1 

7.1 

(') 

6.8 

4.2 

(') 

13.1 

39.4 
4.6 
3.0 
5.6 

17.7 

(') 

19.7 
7.9 

(») 
1.2 

11.2 
2.6 
3.8 
3.1 


Automobiles 

and  automobile 

^equipment 


Amount 


$31, 115 


10 
0 
1 
1 
638 
16 
76 
3 


11 

73 

2 

1 

715 

2,635 

4 

27 

70 

9 

0 

1.55 

64 

20,  669 

93 

4 

254 

0 

2 

0 
0 

578 

0 

737 

37 

2 

2,092 

7 

20 

923 

24 


(*) 
26 
39 

3 

0 
22 
37 

0 
1,035 

0 


Per- 
cent 


(') 
(>) 
94.7 
6.8 
19.5 
(') 

(») 
30.3 

478.8 

0 

(>) 

81.6 

60.1 

116.9 
38.1 
86.1 
35.1 


57  8 
235.8 
112.  3 
143.8 

59.6 
356.6 


(') 


134.4 


65.9 
8.3 

(») 

62.6 

43.8 

(») 
9.8 

36.7 

75.6 

(») 
549.4 
270.3 

73.9 


80.4 
2.8 


120.3 


Transportation, 

communication, 

and  other  [jublic 

utilities 


Amount 


$65, 135 


433 

62 

230 

297 

8,539 

283 

914 

50 

1,124 
827 

565 
122 
209 

7,095 
857 
382 
389 
678 

1,257 
345 

1,534 
1,297 
1,337 
815 
314 
953 
260 
153 
106 
161 

3,165 

117 

13, 366 

856 

84 

1,603 
333 
630 

6,633 
725 

201 
52 

769 
1,216 

307 
90 

495 
1,558 

506 

694 

148 


Per- 
cent 


21.3 


24.1 
14.3 
11.7 
17.3 
15.8 
16  4 
9.1 
36.7 

5.5 
37.3 

28.6 
5.3 
16  0 
18.5 
24.  1 
20.1 
19.7 
14.7 
46.3 
16.9 

26.6 
54.1 
60.8 
43.6 
17.2 
25.4 
22.0 
28.8 
6.8 
13.5 

23.2 
14.7 
23.5 
6.1 
31.4 
22.8 
40.4 
20.3 

16^9 

25.9 
19.5 
20.1 
30.0 
13.5 
10.7 
9.5 
14.0 
18.0 
24.6 
20.2 


Wholesal"  and 
retail  trade 


$181,416 


1,231 

75 

660 

1,076 

24, 924 

1,002 

2,806 

168 

2,928 
2,104 

1,859 
236 

892 
18,050 
2,388 
1,433 
1.  051 
2.047 
2,671 

906 

3,363 

6,089 

4,732 

3,473 

831 

2,792 

804 

576 

406 

480 

6,161 
350 

34,611 
2, 298 
316 
5,680 
1,080 
1,860 

17, 947 
1,785 

787 

223 
2,577 
3,254 
1,019 

244 
I,  620 
4,672 

862 
1,703 

314 


Per- 
cent 


32.8 


30.8 
14.2 
21.1 
19.6 
44,3 
23.2 
11.0 
35.5 

13.8 
56  2 

36.3 
18.2 
22.6 
38.5 
31.8 
2,5.2 
30,0 
22.1 
35.4 
14.8 

17.9 
34.5 
,56.  8 
47.1 
16.8 
44.8 
44.8 
39.0 
19.2 
22.3 

31.9 
30.6 
38.0 
24.2 
36.1 
35.3 
66.8 
16.0 
11.3 
27.7 

28.1 
32.2 
27.2 
29.8 
24.4 
16.3 
30.6 
11.1 
30.9 
25.9 
25.4 


Finance,  in- 
surance, and 
real  estate 


Amount 


$42, 847 


245 

6 

67 

147 

4,972 

164 

939 

62 

750 
310 

316 

25 

81 

4,118 

407 

262 

160 

366 

435 

152 

864 
1,302 
833 
538 
112 
606 

98 
133 

31 


1,477 

45 

13,  491 

442 

35 

1,026 

229 

232 

4,116 

410 

80 

44 
382 
612 
158 

52 
337 
764 
138 
153 

34 


Per- 
cent 


18.5 


17.1 
(») 
11.3 
10.3 
22.6 
12.9 
5.3 
10.0 

11.1 
31.8 

19.7 
11.2 

4.4 
22,3 
12.6 
16.8 
13.6 

7.6 
15.8 

7.2 

9.9 
31.0 
29.4 
21.7 

5.3 
26  4 
13.4 
1.5.3 
11.8 

8.3 

28.0 
18.9 
21.1 
5.5 
6.9 
19.8 
26  7 
9.7 
6.2 
16.8 

15.3 
22.6 
11.9 
14.5 
13.5 
10.7 
6.2 
4.2 
13.7 
19.3 
5.8 


Service 


Amount 


435 
28 
320 
480 
11,886 
348 
745 
63 

1,399 
939 

607 
86 
174 
5, 6.50 
749 
342 
295 
671 
857 
193 

953 
1,817 
1,853 
861 
281 
935 
232 
312 
237 
141 

2,229 

149 

14,848 

596 

48 

1,860 
420 
581 

5,784 
479 

234 

54 
705 

1,268 
305 
60 
448 

1,574 
288 
657 
134 


Per- 
cent 


$66, 610         36,  4 


24.4 
27.4 
19.9 
16.7 
44.5 
19.0 
13.8 
38.7 

15.7 
70.6 

24.6 
21.4 
21.1 
52.8 
28.9 
25.9 
24.3 
16.3 
38.5 
23.7 

16.9 
34.1 
53.2 
47  3 
13.6 
36.3 
45.9 
17.1 
23.4 
55.0 

44.1 
21.8 
44.9 
11.5 
29.5 
34.9 
40.5 
14.3 
13.3 
38.3 

17.5 
21.7 
26.4 
16.6 
28.2 
34.8 
21.8 
8.8 
32.0 
40.8 
18.9 


'  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks. 
^  Includes  "Miscellaneous"  industry  group. 


I  Less  than  $500. 

'  Not  computed:  benefits  and/or  contributions  less  than  .$500. 


(Continued  from  page  45) 

Unemployment  claims  declined 
much  more  rapidly  than  employment 
rose.  Of  the  100,800  claims  filed  in 
1942-43,  almost  half  were  concen- 
trated in  July-October  1942  and  fewer 
than  one-flfth  in  March-June  1943. 
The  number  of  claims  in  the  latter 
half  of  1943  was  only  one-third  of  the 
number  filed  in  the  first  6  months  of 
the  year. 


Payments 

Railroad  unemployment  benefits 
fell  from  $6,3  million  for  the  calendar 
year  1942  to  $0,9  million  for  1943,  a 
decrease  of  85  percent.  Payments 
declined  steadily  from  $202,000  in 
January  1943  to  $31,000  in  July,  rose 
to  $43,000  in  August,  and  remained 
at  approximately  this  level  through- 
out each  of  the  4  remaining  months 
of  1943. 


Average  benefit  payments  in  De- 
cember 1943  for  first  registration  pe- 
riods were  $23.70  for  certifications 
with  14  days  of  unemployment  and 
$13.23  for  certifications  with  8-13  days 
of  unemployment;  for  subsequent 
registration  periods  the  corresponding 
averages  were  $33.02  and  $20.13.  The 
average  payment  for  certifications 
with  14  days  of  unemployment  was 
about  one-fifth  more  than  that  a  year 
earlier. 
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Table  135. — Unemployment  compensation:  Source  and  outcome  of  cases  reviewed  hy  lower  appeals  authorities,  by  State,  1943 


Total  num- 
ber of  cases 
disposed  of 
by  lower 
appeals  au- 
thorities 

Cases  involving  review 

of  decisions  of  initial  authorities 

State 

Number  of 
cases  1 

Number  of 
claimants 
involved 

Number  of 
cases  per 
1,000  new 
benefit  claims 
disposed  of 
on  first  de- 
termination 

Number  of  cases  appealed  by 
claimant 

Ntunber  of  cases  appealed  by 
employer 

Total 

Modified 
in  claim- 
ant's favor 

Not  modi- 
fied In 

claimant's 
favor 

Total 

Not  modi- 
fied against 
claimant's 
interest 

Modified 
against 

claimant's 
interest 

Total            

'  49, 998 

40,424 

41, 204 

28.6 

37,767 

13,889 

23,878 

2,582 

1,403 

1,179 

1,083 

0 

37 

195 

5,  460 

274 

914 

40 

44 

445 

782 
16 
90 
4,627 
687 
491 
293 
449 
284 
189 

1,243 

3,058 

2,154 

1,046 

103 

1,439 

55 

99 

6 

141 

2,492 

7 

10,628 

787 

10 

2,124 

639 

186 

1,636 

719 

665 

22 

660 

762 

11 

27 

480 

728 

864 

286 

21 

827 

0 

31 

186 
3,922 

190 

680 
34 
36 

342 

621 
12 
81 
3,  512 
421 
475 
225 
426 
273 
152 

1,212 

2,310 

1,895 

848 

100 

1,010 

51 

82 

6 

107 

1,834 

7 

9,395 

774 

10 

2,033 

603 

148 
1,411 

566 

509 

20 

563 

707 

10 

17 

322 

564 

692 

156 

16 

827 
0 
31 

186 
3,922 

190 

686 
34 
36 

342 

629 
12 
81 
3,512 
421 
475 
225 
426 
273 
152 

1,212 

2,310 

1,896 

848 

100 

1,047 

61 

82 

6 

107 

1,834 

7 

9,395 

785 

10 

2,438 

622 

176 
1,411 

566 

533 

20 

663 

707 

10 

17 

322 

569 

928 

156 

16 

31.6 

688 
0 
27 

182 
3,838 

186 

676 
28 
36 

330 

674 
11 
81 
3,210 
367 
331 
210 
267 
273 
130 

1,210 

2,218 

1,622 

683 

100 

866 

51 

70 

6 

96 

1,771 

7 

9,394 

650 

4 

1,913 

595 

131 
1,337 

566 

405 

17 

551 

615 

7 

17 

306 

657 

633 

128 

16 

212 
0 
18 

84 

1,048 

78 

173 

7 

14 

168 

210 
1 

46 
1,384 

98 

90 
114 

76 
101 

65 

421 
842 
476 
198 

21 
358 

29 

14 
2 

21 

898 

1 

3,947 

180 

3 

479 

196 

65 

493 

117 

185 

3 

177 

208 

3 

6 

112 

137 

273 

38 

9 

476 

0 

9 

98 

2,790 

108 

403 

21 

22 

162 

364 
10 
35 
1,826 
269 
241 
96 
181 
172 
75 

789 

1,376 

1,146 

485 

79 

498 

22 

66 

4 

75 

873 

6 

5,447 

470 

1 

1,434 

399 

66 

844 

449 

220 

14 

374 

407 

4 

11 

194 

420 

-.     260 

90 

7 

139 
0 
4 
4 
84 
4 

104 
6 
0 
12 

47 

1 

0 

302 

54 

144 

15 

169 

0 

22 

2 
92 
273 
165 

0 
126 

0 
.12 

0 
11 

63 
0 
1 

77 
6 
120 
8 
17 
74 
0 

104 
3 
12 
92 
3 
0 
16 

159 

28 

0 

65 
0 
3 
2 

42 
2 

38 
5 
0 

12 

17 

1 

0 

176 

28 

76 

10 

93 

0 

11 

2 

34 

117 

89 

0 

74 

0 

6 

0 

7 

40 
0 
1 

41 
6 

77 
7 

10 

56 
0 

43 
2 
5 

70 
3 
0 
2 
6 
114 

10 
0 

74 

0 

i2.9 
18.1 
44.1 
44.6 
32.3 
13.3 
7.2 
14.1 

30.3 
11.8 
34.1 
20.1 
8.9 
33.9 
19.5 
26.6 
10.0 
30.5 

56.8 
48.9 
30.5 
37.1 
11.2 
19.3 
21.9 
16.2 
7.1 
16.8 

22.2 
7.2 
36.3 
33.2 
11.8 
39.2 
47.1 
14.7 
18.7 
24.2 

30.7 
17.2 
14.9 
37.4 
6.4 
8.1 
18.4 
41.5 
39.8 
8.9 
31.8 

1 

2 

42 

2 

66 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

Florida                         -      

0 

30 

0 

0 

126 

26 

68 

5 

76 

0 

11 

0 

58 

156 

76 

0 

52 

0 

6 

0 

4 

23 

0 

0 

36 

North  Dakota                      

0 

Ohio                            

43 

1 

7 

18 

0 

61 

South  Dakota                   

1 

7 

Texas                             

22 

0 

0 

14 

1 

45 

18 

0 

1  Includes  cases  reviewed  on  motion  of  lower  appeals  authority. 


(Continued  from  page  70) 
ence  have  been  strained  by  shifts  from 
peacetime  to  wartime  industries  and 
occupations — shifts  which  have  often 
destroyed  all  chances  of  finding  em- 
ployment in  the  claimant's  former  oc- 
cupation. Transportation  difBculties 
and  necessary  migrations  to  labor- 
shortage  areas  have  burdened  the  dis- 
tance test  with  new  problems.  Less 
weight  than  formerly  has  been  given 


to  domestic  and  other  personal  rea- 
sons for  refusing  work  offers. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  national 
and  State  interests  in  the  determina- 
tion of  what  is  suitable  work  is  illus- 
trated by  statutes™  which  have  di- 
rected attention  to  the  war  emergency 
as  a  pertinent  factor.  The  following 
excerpt  from  an  appeals  decision  re- 


"  See  footnote  44  above. 


fleets  the  wartime  position  of  many 
States: 

"When  the  Nation  is  at  war,  indi- 
vidual interests  must  be  waived  when- 
ever they  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth.  A  claimant  who 
by  reason  of  his  training  and  experi- 
ence is  deemed  qualified  for  referral 
by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  should  be  regarded  as  reason- 
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Table  1 36. — XJu employment  compensation:  Source  and  outcome  of  cases  reviewed  by  high 

er  appeals  authorities,  by  State, 

J94i 

Total  number 

of  cases 

disposed  of 

by  higher 

appeals 

authorities 

Cases  involving  review  of  decisions  of  initial  and  lower  appeals  authorities 

Number  of 
cases  1 

Number  of 
claimants 
involved 

Number  of 
cases  per 
100  cases 
reviewed 
by  lower 
appeals 

authorities 

Number  of  cases  appealed  by 
claimant 

Number  of  cases  appealed  by 
employer 

State 

Total 

Modified  in 

claimant's 

favor 

Not 
modified  in 
claimant's 

favor 

Total 

Not 

modified 

against 

claimant's 

interest 

Modified 
against 

claimant's 
interest 

Total                            

8,718 

7,192 

9,135 

17.8 

6,369 

1,395 

3,974 

1,062 

715 

347 

Alabama          .         .  -- 

C7 
0 
4 

26 
1,327 

13 

66 
0 
3 

26 

1,306 

13 

65 
0 
3 

26 

1,306 

13 

7.9 

40 
0 
3 

22 

1,249 

7 

9 
0 
2 
11 

360 
0 

31 
0 
1 

11 

899 

7 

20 
0 
0 
0 

57 
2 

9 
0 
0 
0 
46 
1 

U 

Alaska 

0 

9.7 
14.0 
33.3 

6.8 

0 

0 

11 

1 

10 

0 

37 

116 

10 
0 
35 

94 

10 
0 
36 

94 

29.4 

6 
0 
24 

62 

0 
0 

7 

16 

5 
0 
17 

46 

3 
0 
9 

32 

3 
0 

5 

27 

6 

0 

Florida                                    

10.2 
15.1 

4 

Georgia                         _      . 

5 

Idaho                             -- 

16 

1,013 

46 

38 

6 

15S 

22 

19 

215 

15 
944 
42 
37 
6 
139 
21 
18 

210 

15 

944 

42 

37 

6 

139 

21 

18 

908 

18.5 

26.9 

10.0 

7.8 

2.2 

32,6 

7.7 

11.8 

17.3 

12 

690 

36 

31 

4 

•     66 

19 

16 

206 

6 
150 
7 
3 
1 

16 
3 
1 

66 

7 

540 

29 

28 

3 
40 
16 
15 

150 

0 
254 
6 
6 
1 
83 
2 
2 

4 

0 

147 

4 

2 
1 
54 
2 
1 

2 

0 

107 

Tnrliftna 

2 

4 

Kansas                  --      

0 

29 

T<nni<?iftna 

0 

1 

2 

Michit;an 

•219 

163 

52 

197 

2 

186 
120 
49 

'    77 
2 

356 
120 
49 

177 
2 

9.8 
14.2 
49.0 
7.6 
3.9 

138 
83 
48 
16 
2 

18 
4 
34 

7 
1 

120 

79 

14 

9 

1 

34 
36 

1 
30 

0 

25 
20 

X 
11 

0 

9 

16 

Mississippi 

0 

Missouri 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Jersey 

823 

1 

1,956 

148 

0 

692 

74 

19 

466 

86 

70 

2 

106 

156 

3 

3 

52 

84 

170 

41 

3 

329 

1 

1,667 

139 

0 

480 

73 

13 

462 

72 

67 

2 

95 

62 

3 

3 

43 

84 

167 

41 

2 

329 

1 

1,704 

141 

0 

747 

73 

410 

452 

119 

67 

2 

95 

62 

3 

3 

43 

91 

375 

41 

2 

17.9 
14.3 
17.7 
18.0 

309 

1 

1,096 

104 

0 

373 

63 

7 

175 

72 

39 

2 

75 

29 

3 

3 

43 

82 

91 

31 

2 

214 
0 
253 
27 
0 
38 
20 
2 
24 
17 

11 
0 

21 

12 
0 
1 

11 
3 

36 
4 
0 

95 

1 

843 

77 

0 

335 

43 

6 

1.51 

65 

28 

2 

64 

17 

3 

2 

32 

79 

66 

27 

2 

19 

0 

203 

20 
0 
107 
9 
6 

15 
0 

25 
0 
3 

16 
0 
0 
0 
2 

46 

10 
0 

10 

0 

162 

17 
0 

70 
6 
4 

14 
0 

22 
0 
2 
8 
0 
0 
0 
2 

30 
7 
0 

9 

0 

New  York 

41 

3 

North  Dakota 

0 

23.6 
12.1 
8.8 
32.0 
12.7 

13.2 
10.0 
16.9 
7.4 
30.0 
17.6 
13.4 
14,9 
22.7 
26.3 
12.6 

37 

Oklahoma 

3 

2 

PPTtnpylvnnift 

1 

Rhode  Island ....^..-. 

South  Carolina 

0 
3 

0 

Tennessee 

1 

8 

Utah  ...      . 

0 

0 

Virginia.  ..    

0 

Washington                                  ^' 

0 

16 

"Wisconsin.. 

3 

0 

'  Includes  cases  appealed  by  initial  authority  and  cases  reviewed  on  motion  of 
higher  appeals  authority. 
'  Has  only  1  appeals  authority. 


5  Excludes  49  labor-dispute  cases  involving  8,990  claimants,  handled  by  State 
director  of  labor. 


ably  fitted  for  the  job  offered  him  as  a 
result  of  that  referral.  Where  no 
prospects  of  employment  exist  in  the 
claimant's  usual  trade,  he  is  expected 
to  accept  job  oSers  in  war  industry 
or  forfeit  his  unemplosTnent  bene- 
fits." " 

This  view  lends  strength  to  the  hope 


»  8492-Hawall  R,  Vol.  7,  No.  4. 


that  restrictive  interpretations  in 
some  wartime  benefit  decisions  are 
"for  the  duration"  only.  Victory  will 
relax  pressures  on  the  labor'  market, 
and  conversion  of  industry  to  a  peace- 
time basis  will  inevitably  reduce  our 
current  "overemployment."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  legislative,  administrative, 
and  appeal  agencies  will  then  give 


due  weight  to  compelling  personal 
factors  which  often  affect  the  rela- 
tion of  workers  to  their  jobs,  and  will 
thus  indicate  that  disregard  of  such 
factors  in  some  current  interpreta- 
tions of  availability,  voluntary  leav- 
ing, and  suitable  work  has  been  due 
only  to  special  circumstances  or  pres- 
sures of  the  wartime  emergency. 
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Table  137. — Unemployment  compensation:  New  claims  disposed  of  on  first  determination,  number  allowed,  and  percent  disallowed,  by 

State,  1943  ' 


State 

Total  dis- 
positions 

Allowed 

Disallowed  as 

percent  of  total 

dispositions 

State 

Total  dis- 
positions 

Allowed 

Disallowed  as 

percent  of  total 

dispositions 

Total              -           - 

1. 248, 141 

1,083,916 

>13.4 

Missouri 

40,334 

2,087 

4,438 

789 

6,943 

72,  6,59 

763 

219.  6.54 

18,  393 

696 

42,  221 

11.668 

9,482 

66,961 

22,423 

15,017 

969 

31,  596 

15,070 

1.441 

1,649 

16,323 

12,  691 

16,835 

24.  897 

405 

32, 360  ■ 

1,734 

3,687 

626 

5,542 

67,  602 

586 

187, 796 

14,  775 

492 

33,041 

9,710 

8,362 

62, 861 

21, 133 

11.718 

735 

26,718 

12.824 

1.029 

1.407 

13,  773 
11,382 

14,  659 
24.581 

292 

19.8 

16.9 

21,814 

469 

1,911 

9,442 

80,  697 
4,233 

20,  .637 
2.425 
4.950 

18, 103 

15, 102 
8.39 
2,239 
163,  136 
47,  735 
12,113 
11, 126 
16,242 

21.  8H 
4,620 

19.  801 
45,  114 
52,  710 
20,181 

7,  .584 

19, 320 

378 

1,.523 

8,123 

68,309 
3,672 

18,  337 
2,049 
3,990 

14,  052 

12,232 

722 

1,820 

137, 699 

43,  404 

10.  523 

10,  140 

12.  760 

16.316 

3.847 

16,909 
42,364 
43,230 
17,897 
6,096 

11.4 
19.4 
20  3 
14.0 
16.2 
15.6 
10.7 
15.6 
19.4 
22.4 

19.0 
13.9 
18.7 
10.  1 

9.1 
13.1 

8.9 
16.3 
25.2 
14.9 

19.7 
6.1 
18.0 
11.3 
19.6 

Nebraska 

16.9 

Nevada 

20.7 

New  Hampshire 

6.7 

New  Jersey.  _.  

7.0 

New  Mexico..    ..  .  . 

23.2 

New  York .. 

14.5 

North  Carolina 

19.7 

North  Dakota 

29.3 

Florida 

Ohio 

21.7 

16.8 

Georpa 

Oregon 

1!.8 

Pennsvlvania 

6.1 

Rhode  Island 

5.8 

South  Carolina... 

22.0 

South  Dakota 

24.1 

Tennessee 

15.4 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.-- 

Texas                              

14.9 

Utah     

28.6 

Vermont  3                          .  ..  

14.7 

Virginia. 

Washinjrton ...  .  . 

10.1 
10.3 

West  Virpinia 

12.9 

M  iehigan 

M^isconsin  * 

(') 

Wyoming 

27.9 

Mi.ssissippi... 

1  Based  on  sufficiency  of  wage  credits  and/or  weeks  of  employment. 

2  Excludes  Wisconsin;  data  not  comparable. 

3  Includes  337  redeterminations  (of  which  301  were  allowed)  made  necessary 
by  legislative  amendments  which  established  a  uniform  benefit  year  in  April. 


*  Dispositions  of  all  initial  claims  (new  and  additional).  Includes  9,443  dispo- 
sitions of  claims  for  partial  unemployment  (of  which  9,355  were  allowed);  in 
Wisconsin,  such  claims  require  a  separate  detennination  for  each  individual 
week. 


Table  138. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage  distribNtion  of  cases  reviewed  by  higher  appeals  authorities,  by  issue  involved, 

for  each  State,  1943  ^ 


Number  of 
cases  involv- 
ing review  of 

initial  and 
■  ower  appeals 

authority 
decisions 

AbUity,  avail- 
ability, not 
unemployed 

Percentage  distribution  by  issue  involved 

state 

Voluntary 
leaving 

Coverage 

Wage  credits 

Labor  dis- 
pute 

Refusal  of 

suitable 

work 

Misconduct 

All  other 

Total,  46  States! 

7.192 

44.4 

14.6 

6.8 

3.5 

1.3 

16.0 

2.6 

10.8 

Alabama 

65 
26 
1,306 
35 
94 
944 
42 
37 
139 
210 

186 
120 
49 

329 
1,667 
139 
480 
73 
462 

72 
67 
95 
52 
43 
84 
157 
41 

33.8 
30.8 
87.6 
22.9 
70.1 
29.9 
7.1 
10  8 
27.3 
61.4 

21.1 
10.8 
92.0 
44.1 
66.1 
24.1 
56.9 
38.6 
83.6 
11.7 

79.1 
50  8 
89.4 
32.7 

2.3 
78.6 
34.5 

9.8 

52.3 
16.4 
.2 
28.5 
11.7 
16.4 
11.9 
70  3 
30.9 
12.9 

39.2 
40.1 

2.0 
1,.3 
15.8 

6.8 
14.4 
11.0 

4.1 
62.0 

4.2 

16.4 

•          1.1 

42.3 

37.2 

1.2 
26.1 
31.6 

0 

11.6 

.6 

14.3 

4.3 
20.2 

0 

2.7 

2.2 

0 

3.2 
.8 

0 

2.6 

2.7 
13.6 

0 
.8 

4.1 

3.1 

0 

1.5 

1.1 

1.9 

0 

1.2 

1.3 

0 

3.1 

0 

1.4 

2.9 

4.3 

6.7 

0 

0 

2.2 

1.4 

4.S 
1.7 
2.0 
13.0 
.3 
4.5 
0 

7.9 
4.1 
2.0 

2.8 

0 

1.1 

0 

0 

0 

3.8 

0 

0 
0 
,2 
0 
0 
0 

33.3 
0 
0 
1.0 

.5 
10.0 
0 

1.3 
0 

.1 
1.4 
5.2 
0 
5.6 

1.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.2 

2.6 

0 

6.2 
19.2 

6.3 
17.1 

3.2 
21.1 
42.9 

5.4 
26.6 
13.3 

16.6 
25.0 

2.0 
13.0 

2.4 
21.7 

9.4 
23.0 

1.4 
17.7 

12.5 
13.4 
3.2 
7.7 
68.2 
9.6 
13.4 
29.3 

0 

7.7 

.2 

11.4 

6.4 

4.0 

0 
10.8 
10.1 

1.4 

12.9 
8.3 
2.0 
7.8 
1.2 

.  7 
5.0 

.8 
2.7 
0 

0 

17.9 
0 

9.6 
2.3 
1.2 
5.7 

19.5 

4.6 

Arkansas    .,     . ...... 

15.4 

California 

3.6 

Florida       

2.9 

Georgia                             .  .  .  .. 

0 

1.7 

Tndinna 

4.8 

0 

Kentucky            

.7 

Maryland 

8.6 

Mir'hi(^ftTi 

2.7 

3.3 

Mississippi    .             .. 

0 

3.9 

12.5 

New  York                               .  . 

28.5 

1Z9 

Ohio                                  

1Z7 

0 

Pennsylvania               

8.0 

0 

South  Carolina                       .  .. 

0 

4.1 

Texas 

5.8 

0 

7.1 

West  Virginia               

12.7 

9.8 

1  Excludes  6  States  (Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire)  which  have  only  1  appeals  authority.  Total  includes  18  States 
with  less  than  26  cases,  for  which  data  are  not  shown. 


!  Excludes  49  labor-dispute  cases  handled  by  State  director  of  labor. 
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Table  139.- 


-Vtiemploytnetit  cotnpejisatioii:  Percentage  distribution  oj  cases  reviewed  by  lower  appeals  authorities,  by  issue  involved,  for 

each  State,  1943 


Number  of 
cases  involv- 
ing review 
of  initial 
authority 
decisions 

I*ercentflgc  distribution  by  issue  involved  ' 

State 

Ability,  avail- 
ability, not 
unemijloyed 

Voluntary 
leaving 

Coverage 

Wage  credits 

Labor  dis- 
pute 

Refusal  of 

suitable 

work 

Misconduct 

.\n  other 

Total,  51  States 

40, 424 

42.1 

17.5 

3.8 

3.9 

2.6 

18.9 

4.0 

7.2 

Alabama 

827 
0 
31 

186 
3,922 

190 

680 
34 
36 

342 

621 
12 

81 

68.4 

12.5 

.1 

.6 

0 

12.0 

1.2 

6  2 

Alaska 

Arizona 

22.6 
22.0 
74.8 
12.6 
52.3 
14.7 
8.3 
30.2 

72.9 

38.7 
7.5 
.9 
18.4 
31.7 
36.3 
8.3 
28.4 

13.4 

9.7 
0 

.5 
0 

.1 
0 
16.7 

.6 

.5 

0 

4.8 
1.0 
1.1 
.4 
0 

52.8 
2.0 

1.0 

0 
0 

.1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.6 

.2 

25.8 
58.2 
19.1 
62.6 
3.2 
32.4 
11.1 
26.3 

5.0 

0 

5.9 
.3 
3.2 
6.0 
14.7 
U 
9.6 

6.4 

3  2 

1  6 

California 

3  3 

2  1 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

6.3 
2  9 

Florida 

2  3 

Georgia         

6 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

24  7 

4.9 
21.9 
28.3 
68.2 
16.9 
37.8 
12.6 
14.5 

16.6 
24.8 
31.3 
36.6 
5.0 
20.0 
11.8 
26.8 

1.2 

6.3 
.7 
.4 

0 
.2 

1.8 

0 

% 

3.7 

2.8 

1.0 

1.6 

0 

0 

7.4 
2.7 
0 

1.1 
1.3 
.9 
9.2 
0 

.1 

1.0 

4.2 

2.5 

4.0 

3.3 

0 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.9 

0 

0 

0 
28.4 
9.0 
6.3 
0 
.6 
0 
0 

60.6 
27.3 
32.7 
6.5 
14.2 
15.3 
12.8 
14.5 

13.5 

13.1 

8.5 

31.7 

8.0 

8.3 

60.7 

17.1 

1.2 
6.2 
13.3 
11.2 
4.9 
13.6 
6.2 
4.6 

6.4 
3.6 
10.8 
8.1 
2.0 
7.0 
2.0 
3.7 

niinois 

3,612                     32  7 

2  9 

421 
475 
225 
426 
273 
162 

1,212 

2,310 

1,895 

848 

100 

1,010 

51 

82 

6 

107 

1,834 

7 

9,395 

774 

10 

2,033 

603 

148 
1,411 

666 

6(19 

20 

663 

707 

10 

17 

322 

564 

692 

166 

16 

16.4 
12.4 
61.^4 
28.2 
56.0 
59.2 

66.0 
27.5 
30.5 
7.7 
79.0 
56.4 
25.6 
48.8 

Iowa 

2 

1  3 

Kentucky 

2  1 

1.5 

Maine        -  _ 

7  2 

Maryland 

7  4 

Massachusetts 

1  3 

2  0 

Minnesota 

5  3 

1  0 

2.8 

0 

Nebraska 

2  4 

Nevada  ..  ,  . 

fslpvp  Tfompphirp 

i7.8 
74.0 

51.3 
13.8 

0 
.9 

0 

.5 

0 
0 

23.4 
4.4 

7.5 
3.5 

0 

New  Jersey 

2.9 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York 

26.7 
72.8 

7.9 
13.6 

11.6 
.4 

10.2 
.3 

1.0 
.3 

24.1 
8.1 

.  7 
3.7 

17  8 

North  Carolina 

g 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio  - 

41.3 
88.3 
62.1 
13.5 
67.5 

34.1 

12.3 
4.6 
2.7 
56.1 
12.4 

28.9 

.1 

0 

2.7 
.9 
.2 

0 

5.3 
.2 

.7 
1.8 
.5 

.2 

.3 
2.5 

.7 
2.2 
0 

0 

28.2 
2.0 
14.9 
19.1 
17.8 

12.8 

i.i 

2.2 
2.0 
0 
.9 

22.0 

11  4 

.2 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania _._ 

Khode  Island 

14.2 

7.4 
7 

2.0 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

83.1 
41.1 

4.3 
30.4 

2.8 
.6 

2.5 
1.0 

0 
0 

3.4 

9.6 

2.8 
10.7 

1.1 
6.6 

Utah 

8.1 
73.6 
23.1 

7.7 

16.8 
5.1 
37.6 
23.7 

0 

1.8 
.1 
.6 

0 

3.4 

2.0 

.6 

0 

.5 
2.5 
2.6 

67.7 
12.1 
12.0 
46.2 

7.1 

.7 
10.1 
13.6 

.3 

Washington . 

2.8 

West  Virginia . 

12.6 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

5.1 

1  Not  computed  for  States  with  less  than  25  cases. 


Public  Assistance 


This  section  is  limited  to  basic  ref- 
erence tables  on  special  types  of 
public  assistance — old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the 
blind — and  general  assistance.  Earlier 
sections  of  this  Yearbook  have  de- 
scribed 1943  developments  in  public 
assistance  and  other  forms  of  public 
aid  (pp.  46-58  and  tables  4,  30-43,  and 
51)  and  presented  data  on  the  rela- 
tion of  public  aid  to  other  income 
payments  to  individuals  (pp.  1-4 
and  tables  1,  2,  and  44) ,  and  on  total 


expenditures  for  public  assistance  and 
related  programs  (pp.  11-14  and 
tables  14,  15,  44,  and  45),  on  the 
amounts  of  Federal  grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  (tables  11  and  47),  and 
on  the  distribution  of  the  costs  of 
public  assistance  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  (tables 
12  and  13). 

The  data  for  special  types  of  public 
assistance  in  this  and  other  sections 
represent   programs   in   States   with 


plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  analogous  programs  ad- 
ministered by  States  without  Federal 
participation;  in  a  few  States  with 
approved  plans,  small  programs  v/ith- 
out  Federal  participation  are  ad- 
ministered concurrently.  In  old-age 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind,  the 
recipient  is  the  individual  whose 
application  for  assistance  has  been 
approved  formally  and  who  is  receiv- 
ing assistance  payments.    In  old-age 

(.Continued  on  page  156) 


Table  140. — Public  assistance:  Number  of  recipients,  by  State,  month,  and  program,  1943 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  1,  1944] 


State 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Old-age  assistance 

Total  1 

2,214,696 

2,  203, 196 

2, 194,  692 

2,182,405 

2, 173, 061 

2, 170, 019 

2, 164,  785 

2, 164, 177 

2,158,725 

2, 168, 176 

2, 151, 840 

2, 148, 987 

21, 477 
1,531 
9,636 

25,085 
163,  012 

42.061 

16,  735 
2,100 
3,282 

43,049 

70,  755 
1,  655 
9,960 
150, 164 
68,021 
65,  271 
30,  569 
62, 606 
38,054 
15, 994 

14,  966 

82,382 

89, 121 

61,  953 

26, 040 

111,471 

12, 109 

28,259 

2,097 

7,143 

28,321 

6,077 

113,052 

38,  507 

9,183 

137,  801 

77,  966 

20,  360 
93,  hSS 

7,368 

21,  270 
14,  418 
40, 166 

182,040 
14,  012 

6,329 
18,761 
63,008 
22, 193 
62,373 

3,605 

21,  636 
1,519 
9,626 

25. 103 
162,  338 

41,905 

16,  657 
2,057 
3,317 

42,  459 

70,  638 
1,644 
10,022 
149.  554 
67,  429 
64,971 
30,  414 
62, 112 
37,  914 
-16,  910 

14,  750 

82, 003 

88,  352 

61,  687 

25,  703 

111,  754 

12,066 

28, 065 

2.078 

7,101 

27,  911 

6,050 

111,080 

38.177 

9,163 

137,  208 

77,  755 

20, 198 

92,  716 

7,333 

21, 134 
14,  269 
39, 987 
182,  249 
13,942 

6,287 
18,  669 
62, 738 
21,866 
62, 101 

3,490 

21,  736 
1,512 
9,631 

25,  313 
151,916 

41,864 
16,  434 
2.009 
3.209 
42,083 

70,  647 
1,531 
10, 021 
149.  017 
66. 961 
54.677 
30,  393 
51,922 
37,  735 
15,  841 

14,  573 
S3,  465 
87,  757 
61,363 

26,  467 
110,905 

12.061 
27, 830 
2,063 
7,080 

27,603 

6,019 

110, 333 

37, 942 

9,144 

136,  020 

77,  567 

19,987 

92, 165 

7,306 

21,  064 
14,  231 
39,  756 
182,  126 
13,890 

5.286 
18,422 
62,429 
21,609 
51,  736 

3,473 

21,925 
1,600 
9,636 

26.480 
151,  642 

41,  696 

16,  065 
1,981 
3,185 

41,  687 

70,  665 
1,527 
9,972 
148.  386 
66,  328 
64,  396 
30,286 
61,228 
37,  649 
15,840 

14,  376 
82,  076 
87,B49 

61.  048 
25, 166 

110, 115 

12,027 

27,  676 

2,044 

7,034 

27,  386 

5,025 

109, 123 

37,686 

9,130 

133,  627 

77,  647 

19,884 

91,  573 

7,253 

20,992 
14, 145 
39,  620 
182,  079 
13,  861 
6,269 
18.  234 

62,  235 
21, 126 
51,  316 

3,430 

22. 056 
1,492 
9,646 

25,  763 
151,  408 

41,  451 

15,  859 
1,932 
3,185 

41,  337 

70,366 
1,612 
9,887 
147, 637 
65,641 
54, 174 
30.096 
60. 983 
37,  507 
15,  776 

14,230 

82.697 

87,889 

60,  832 

24,  994 

109,  327 

11.  986 

27,  348 

2,036 

6,988 

27,  019 
6,026 
107,  90S 
37,  391 
9.124 
136,093 
77,  372 

19,  680 
90,  756 

7,240 

20,986 

14,  104 
39,  241 

182,006 
13,  789 
6,421 

15,  021 
62, 049 

20,  501 
60, 897 

3,403 

22. 162 
1,476 
9,624 

26,  043 
151,418 
41,  376 
15, 632 
1.893 
3,145 
41,046 

70, 118 

1.608 

9.801 

147.  074 

66,008 

63,  944 

29.  951 

51.  339 

37.  433 

15.  742 

14,  037 

82,401 

87,  983 

60,  490 

24,941 

108,708 

11,  865 

27,177 

2,040 

6,949 

26,759 

6,038 

112.  607 

37,  082 

9.076 

134.  321 

77.  279 

19,  576 

90. 163 
7,267 

20,998 
14,  004 
39,050 
182, 154 
13.  780 

6.432 
17,864 
62, 000 
19,  4.'i9 
50. 495 

3,411 

22, 138 

1,453 

9,613 

26.  203 

152,220 

41,  435 

15,  601 
1,862 
8,092 

40,783 

70,  056 

1,608 

9,794 

146,  563 

64,434 

63.777 

29,  843 

62,001 

37,  468 

16,  673 

13,  829 
81,  630 
87,  993 

60,  284 

25,  026 
107,  668 

11,  804 

26.  926 
2,037 
6,893 

26.  570 

5,080 

113.  269 

36,646 

9,078 

133,  568 

77,  335 

19,612 

89,786 

7,282 

20,995 
13, 926 

38,  898 
181,  898 

13,719 
6,419 
17,691 

61,  906 
19,  021 
60,165 

3,427 

22, 133 
1,462 
9,694 

26,160 
153,412 

41,  619 

15,440 
1,S10 
3,086 

40,661 

70, 006 
1,502 
9,760 
146  146 
63,  798 
63,  650 
29,  745 
62.843 
37.  475 
15,  599 

13,706 
81, 184 
88,  010 

60.  038 
25.242 

107,767 
11,743 
26,755 
2,037 
6,890 

26,  300 
5,107 
115, 118 
36,  279 
9,043 
133,000 
77,315 

19,  496 
89, 626 

7,  306 

20,  939 
13,889 
38, 966 

181,826 

13,  759 

5,397 

17,505 

61,  771 
19.  082 
49,  976 

3,405 

22,239 
1,454 
9,604 

26, 168 
154, 550 

41,  516 

15,  201 
1,783 
3,062 

40,  374 

70,016 
1,499 
9,701 
145,  679 
63,292 
53,685 
29.  625 
53,528 
37, 180 
15,  596 

13,673 

79,945 

87.  975 

69,  746 

25,328 

107,  371 

11,  679 

26, 616 

2,038 

6,850 

26,045 

5,127 

114,  806 

33,930 

9,059 

132,  402 

77,093 

19,643 

89;  269 

7,307 

20,968 
13,  845 
38, 924 
181,  601 
13,  710 

6,397 
17,338 
61,386 
19, 180 
49,748 

3,409 

25,676 
1,438 
9,609 

26,123 
156, 126 

41,  457 

15, 192 
1,753 
3,037 

40,173 

70,490 

1,494 

9,673 

145,  298 

62,  891 

63,450 

29, 567 

63,997 

37, 181 

16,663 

13,  461 

78,  863 

87,  934 

69,  568 

25,432 

107, 163 

11,628 

26,  475 

2,049 

6,866 

26,  796 
6,161 
113,947 
36, 672 
9,059 
131, 697 
77,092 

19,  677 
88,940 

7,316 

20,  972 
13,  759 
38,906 

181, 191 
13,  717 
6,414 
17,230 
61,259 
18.988 
49,  496 
3,3S2 

26,099 
1,428 
9,623 

26, 169 
157, 130 

41,460 

14,754 
1,729 
2,988 

39,937 

71,563 
1,496 
9.636 
144.  748 
62,  461 
53,  261 
29,  625 
54,567 
37,144 
15,508 

13,  333 

76,032 

87,  784 

59,359 

25.  459 

106,  654 

11.588 

26,394 

2,044 

6,836 

25.554 

6.216 

113.  326 

36,366 

9,056 

130,986 

77, 109 

19.  568 

88,515 

7,388 

21, 039 
13,711 
38  881 
180,561 
13,683 

6,420 
17.073 
61,090 
18,926 
49,  313 

3,362 

26,582 

1,418 

9,616 

26.280 

157,  746 

Colorado'                 . 

41,  479 

14,737 

Delaware                  - 

1,696 

2,965 

Florida                 .         

39,688 

Georgia _- 

71,808 

1,604 

Idaho                  - 

9.627 

143.726 

Indiana    -. ..  

62,088 

Iowa --- 

Kansas         . -.  - 

63, 112 
29,  413 

65,009 

Louisiana .- 

37, 108 

16,461 

Maryland                                      -  -. 

13, 195 

78,081 

87,660 

59,  214 

25,432 

Missouri -- 

106,204 

Montana                 -               .    .  .. 

11.660 

26.324 

Nevada                 --      __.      

2,036 

6.808 

25.  275 

New  Mexico -- 

5,247 

New  York      - --- 

112,766 

36.089 

North  Dakota 

9,057 

Ohio           

130,388 

77,121 

19,640 

88,339 

7,370 

South  Carolina 

21,046 

13,649 

38.913 

Texas                   --  --  

179,  392 

13,696 

6,401 

16,972 

60,856 

West  Virginia                              -    -  - 

18,843 

49, 107 

Wyoming <.. 

3,364 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  140. — Public  assistance:  Number  of  recipients,  by  State,  month,  and  program,  1943 — Continued 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  1,  1941] 


State 


January    February 


March 


April 


May  June  July        August 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Aid  to  dependent  children  (families)" 


Total,  51  States.. 

Total,  48  States  * 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona..- 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Florida  5 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  8.. 

Kansas... 

Kentucky  ' 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana.. 

Nebraska  ' , 

Nevada , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


Total,  51  States 

Total,  48  States  ' 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

California 

Colorado _._ 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida',  i 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana _ _. 

Iowa" 

Kansas... 

Kentucky' 

Louisiana 

Maine 

See  footnotes  at  end  o(  table, 


342, 137 


339, 201 


6,160 

38 

1,882 

5,722 

9,909 

4,7S3 

2,081 

354 

977 

5,042 

4,608 
671 

2,373 
26. 094 
12,321 

S,796 

6,665 

446 

13,  339 

1,737 

4,353 
9,601 

17,099 
7,716 
2,466 

13, 300 

2,014 

4,371 

WB 

844 

6,741 
2,372 

23, 165 
8,881 
2,142 

10,  581 

17, 107 
1,604 

37i  430 
1,229 

3,813 

1,807 

13,  684 

11,657 

2,349 

658 

4,611 

3,694 

10,  973 

9,396 

679 


831,  396 


824, 951 


14,  308 

lie 

5,155 
14,  886 
24, 135 
12,115 

5,287 
966 

2,804 
11,448 

11,153 

2,095 

6,264 

59, 189 

26,  323 

e,iis 

13,  606 
1,424 

34, 244 
4,860 


334,  908 


331,  980 


6,089 

S9 

1,815 

6,673 

9,615 

4,696 

2,069 

336 

947 

4,853 

4,558 
649 

2,353 
26,  336 
11,990 

S,77e 

6,399 

646 

13, 196 

1,729 

4,213 
9,151 

16,  677 
7,672 
2,446 

13, 177 

2,053 

4,260 

117 

833 

6, 394 
2,347 

22,  112 
8,737 
2,106 

10,  395 

16,  785 
1,572 

35, 822 
1,219 

3,781 

1,815 

13,631 

11,672 

2,276 

653 

4,662 

3,  696 

10,686 

9,226 

663 


327,848  I  320,600 


324, 984 


4,974 

40 

1,805 

6,660 

9,162 

4,607 

2,012 

331 

924 

4,716 

4,517 
643 

2,242 
26,468 
11,628 

i,7H 

5,283 

865 

12,964 

1,717 

4,080 
9,059 
16, 161 
7,394 
2,433 

12,  916 
2,035 
4,126 

110 
822 

6,095 
2,319 

21,  277 
8,664 
2,085 

10, 143 

16, 493 
1,616 

34,311 
1,214 

3,733 
1,804 

13,  424 
11,739 

2,226 
660 

4,606 

3,538 
10,  235 

9,033 
668 


317,  778 


4,838 

40 

1,782 

5, 633 

8.883 

4,486 

2,012 

313 

861 

4,533 

4,456 

637 

2,163 

26,691 

11,197 

S,  67S 

6, 120 

1,068 

12,  692 

1,713 

3,962 
9,008 
15,816 
7,204 
2,435 

12,  730 
2,018 
3,991 

109 
819 

5,772 
2,311 

20, 470 
8.380 
2.075 
9,923 

16, 070 
1,466 

32,  661 
1,173 

3,705 
1,783 

13,  295 
11,936 

2,143 
637 
4,417 
3.479 
9,810 
8,777 
636 


310,276 


4,736 

40 

1,741 

6,572 

8,065 

4,372 

1,977 

300 

8.39 

4,385 

4,411 

628 

2,101 

26,  S72 

10,  781 

S,e34 

4,954 

1.197 

12,  396 

1,697 

3,827 

8,822 

16,  343 

7,031 

2,473 

12,  656 

1,936 

3,846 

111 

810 

6,664 
2.299 

19, 514 
8,210 
2.037 
9,737 

15,  784 
1,422 

30,958 
1,161 

3,647 

1,769 

13,082 

11,897 

2,125 

651 

4,346 

3,454 

9,336 

8,601 

517 


305, 092 


302, 362 


4,616 

40 

1,696 

6,523 

8,333 

4,147 

1,937 

284 

816 

4,254 

4,336 

606 

2,011 

26, 606 

10, 325 

S,B87 

4,767 

1,618 

12,083 

1,663 

3,659 
8,616 

16, 124 
6,788 
2,499 

12,  261 

1,831 

3,711 

lOS 

786 

6,376 
2,276 

19.  237 
7,961 
2,007 
9,660 

16. 378 
1,340 

29,  792 
1,140 

3,629 

1,740 

12, 832 

11,846 

2,063 

646 

4,186 

3,328 

8,730 

8,034 

489 


296,  703 


294, 034 


4,676 

iO 

1,641 

6,464 

7,825 

3,919 

1,918 

270 

781 

4,103 

4,276 

586 

1,963 

26,  137 
9,927 
i,M9 
4,  545 
1,817 

11,833 
1,605 

3,492 
8,245 

14,  826 
6,462 
2,600 

11,953 

1,  7.')0 

3,577 

100 

766 

4,956 
2,260 

15,  966 
7,693 
1,953 
9,278 

15, 316 
1,311 

28,861 
1,132 

3,600 

1,706 

12,  269 

11,420 

1,974 

636 

4,044 

3,249 

8,442 

7,662 

472 


290, 822 


288,  225 


4,639 

39 

1,.585 

5, 330 

7,373 

3,818 

1,915 

266 

743 

3,918 

4,194 

679 

1,896 

25,  639 
9,668 
2,4^1 
4,419 
2,264 

11,690 
1,567 

3,361 
7,836 

14, 650 
6,  260 
2,602 

11, 809 

1,681 

3,466 

97 

747 

4,705 
2,261 

18,847 
7,491 
1,891 
9,049 

14,979 
1,276 

28,  305 
1,124 

3,633 

1,690 

12, 110 

11,403 

1,950 

625 

3,970 

3,176 

8,319 

7,481 

466 


285,478   280,888 


282, 923 


4,462 

S9 

1,668 

5,247 

6,969 

3,754 

1,885 

244 

717 

3,880 

4,160 

681 

1,831 

25, 088 
9,270 
S,4S0 
4,346 
2,643 

11,281 
1,547 

3,251 
7,693 

14,  347 
6,160 
2.618 

11,  654 

1,647 

3,361 

96 

735 

4,686 
2,244 

18, 670 
7,292 
1,840 
9,031 

14,672 
1,249 

27,061 
1,106 

3,483 

1,662 

11,926 

11,021 

1,951 

631 

3,912 

3,183 

8,133 

7,393 

442 


278,  383 


4,567 

38 

1,536 

5, 143 

6,987 

3,680 

1,860 

241 

697 

3,842 

4,136 

678 

1,772 

24,692 
8,971 
1,379 
4,186 
2,769 

11,098 
1,626 

3,167 
7,567 

14,027 
6,041 
2,629 

11, 469 

i,eoo 

3,290 
«8 
738 

4,418 
2,251 

18,  746 
7,104 
1,803 
8,880 

14,445 
1,230 

26,  997 
1,107 

3,443 

1,633 

11,751 

10,  720 

1,941 

610 

3,893 

3,184 

7,852 

7,257 

430 


276,  409 


273, 972 


4,630 

38 

1,506 

5,010 

6.950 

3,604 

1,807 

250 

609 

3,765 

4,094 

6S3 

1,713 

24,125 
8,679 
S.31S 
4,078 
3,030 

10,  789 
1,502 

3,084 
7,656 

13.  719 
5,918 
2,633 

11,319 

1,656 

3,208 

87 

726 

4,360 
2,227 
18,656 
6,964 
1,788 
8,808 

14,  279 
1,214 

26,  364 
1,132 

3,416 

1,609 

11,618 

10,  472 

1,916 

607 

3,838 

3,179 

7,568 

7,144 

413 


Aid  to  dependent  children  (children)  3 


816, 132 


809,  675 


14,  076 
1S2 

5.046 
14,  784 
23, 446 
11,  922 

6,232 
914 

2,833 
11,075 

10,  987 
2, 058 
6,200 

59, 624 

25,674 
6,  £03 

13, 249 
2,024 

33, 826 
4,846 


798, 144   782, 321 


791,688 


13,  702 
ISS 

5,018 

14,  633 
22,  550 
11, 706 

6,119 

873 

2,778 

10,  723 

10,889 
2,037 
6,966 

69, 966 

24, 982 
6,107 

13,  014 
2,648 

33,220 
4,811 


775,  964 


13,412 
121 

4,969 
14,  ,561 
21, 849 
11,4.33 

6,073 
802 

2.597 
10, 360 

10,  724 
2,005 
6,761 

60, 469 

24,061 
6,011 

12,632 
3,346 

32, 403 
4,791 


765, 390 


769, 130 


13, 095 
ISO 

4,906 
14,348 
21, 193 
11,229 

4,998 
775 

2,640 
10, 000 

10,  627 
1,992 
5,682 

60,965 

23,326 
5,917 

12,  248 
3,707 

31, 686 
4,770 


742,411 


12,  781 
Itl 

4,786 
14,  179 
20, 626 
10,  760 

4,898 
743 

2, 465 

9,704 

10,  467 
1,933 
5,406 

60,  632 
22, 434 
S,&Oi 

11,  784 
4,633 

30, 885 
4,692 


12,614 
lis 

4,669 
14,016 
19,  392 
10,  223 

4,882 
712 

2,376 

9,334 

10,  332 
1,861 
6,271 

59,  689 

21,  667 
6,648 

11,261 
6,329 

30,  219 
4,565 


711,  775 


705,  876 


12,604 
ISS 

4,618 
13,737 
18,266 
10, 032 

4,868 
693 

2.227 

8,973 

10, 172 
1,827 
6,116 

62,  658 

20,948 
B.B6S 

10, 970 
6, 587 

29, 792 
4,442 


706,  350 


700,  637 


12,312 
118 
4,462 
13,  513 
17,  269 
9,920 
4,790 
661 
2,178 
8,912 

10, 109 
1,826 
4,930 

57,643 

20,  397 
6,406 

10,  810 
7,373 

28,866 
4,382 


696,  091 


685,197 


690, 417 


12,  602 
lis 
4,334 
13,313 
17,  549 
9,775 
4,769 
663 
2,119 
8,773 

10,  051 
1,806 
4,776 

66,607 

19, 838 
5. 368 

10, 427 
8,051 

28.3S6 
4.270 


679, 636 


12,446 
ISS 
4,297 
13,046 
17,427 
9,573 
4,611 
688 
2,060 
8,571 

9,928 
1,807 
4,621 

65, 670 

19,  244 
6,  S48 

10,216 
8,709 

27,  571 
4,216 
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Table  140.- — Public  assistance:  Number  of  recipients,  by  State,  month,  and  program,  1943 — Continued 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  1,  19447 


State 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Aid  to  dependent  children  (children)  3 — Continued 

12,209 
23,433 
40,019 
18, 616 

6,284 
30,827 

5,106 
10,023 

su 

2,122 

15,504 

6,911 
47, 132 
20,756 

5,972 
27,806 
39,971 

3,765 
95, 141 

3,320 

11,161 
4,224 
34, 325 
26,302 
6,230 
1,764 
13,090 
9,054 
29,837 
22,241 
1,544 

11,845 
22,836 
38,960 
18,  305 

6,245 
30,642 

6,203 

9,801 
S32 

2,087 

14,  721 

6,831 
45,281 
20,  496 

5,843 
27,296 
39,226 

3,691 
91,666 

3,282 

11,010 

4,220 

34, 168 

26,  388 

6,031 

1.727 

12,976 

8.812 

28,911 

21,867 

1,505 

11,454 
22,260 
37,984 
17,  896 

6,215 
30, 149 

5,159 

9.602 
SS7 

2,038 

14,090 

6,733 
42,553 
20,131 

6,764 
26,635 
38,  580 

3,591 
87,706 

3,245 

10,954 

4,169 

33,  890 

26,  467 

5,892 

1,713 

12,  767 

8,654 

28,036 

21,  470 

1,488 

11,100 
22.139 
37. 162 
17,460 

6,204 
29,900 

5,083 

9,144 
SS6 

2,033 

13,  361 

6,689 
42, 498 
19,699 

5,748 
26,049 
37,  751 

3,457 
83,  352 

3,166 

10,649 
4,109 
33,649 
26,774 
6,678 
1,668 
12,  462 
8,616 
27,017 
20,913 
1,437 

10,728 
21,869 
36.122 
17.084 

6,297 
29,681 

4,834 

8,810 
SSS 

2,006 

12,891 

6,665 
40,646 
19.  375 

5,708 
25,640 
37. 103 

3.374 
79. 393 

3.143 

10,  568 

4,093 

33, 107 

26,  .'J87 

6,619 

1,677 

12,  242 

8,460 

25,  833 

20.222 

1,376 

10,291 
21,  497 
36,  767 
16,567 

6,370 
29,084 

4,006 

8,622 
SS6 

1,948 

12,436 

6.607 
40,942 
18,789 

5,572 
25,272 
36,236 

3,218 
76.  559 

3,106 

10,640 

4,068 

32.  610 

26.382 

6.  456 

1.669 

11.788 

8.045 

24.394 

19.304 

1,280 

9,844 
20,389 
36,096 
15,  903 

6,643 
28,563 

4,385 

8,204 
gl6 

1,907 

11,536 

6,528 
40,  466 
18,260 

5,449 
24,734 
36,207 

3,144 
74.560 

3.101 

10,  613 
3,976 

31,361 

25,  370 

6,273 

1,635 

11,  406 
7,952 

23,623 

18.  489 

1.246 

9,483 
19,354 
34,  767 
15,421 

6.648 
28.328 

4,215 

7,926 
SIS 

1,886 

10,948 

6,649 
41, 066 
17,  753 

6,301 
24.274 
35,406 

3,051 
73,  213 

3,059 

10,  461 

3.944 

30,  986 

25.  272 

6.221 

1,609 

11,187 

7.760 

23.362 

17.992 

1,224 

9,169 
18,979 
34,203 
15,218 

6,673 
28.082 

4,095 

7,727 
SSI 

1,870 

10, 834 

6,528 
41,115 
17,240 

5,164 
24,276 
34,  773 

3,009 
71,  750 

2,992 

10,345 

3.899 

30.511 

24.384 

5.236 

1,613 

11,050 

7,766 

22.736 

17,  784 

1,193 

8,918 
18,637 
33,320 
14,927 

6.713 
27,675 

3,912 

7,662 
193 

1,883 

10,487 

6,636 
41,626 
16,970 

5,041 
23,676 
34,292 

2,966 
70, 103 

2,999 

10,238 

3,847 

30. 132 

23,696 

5,181 

1,564 

10,988 

7,792 

22,036 

17,436 

1,167 

8,757 
18,  651 
32,604 
14,  560 

6,707 
27,467 

3,782 

7,393 
190 

1,854 

10,  347 

6,449 
41,738 
16,617 

4,982 
23,488 
33,964 

2.911 
68,585 

3,052 

10, 105 

3,780 

29,777 

23,199 

6,108 

1,539 

10,831 

7,760 

20.627 

17. 192 

1,121 

8,724 

18,185 

Michigan 

32,288 

Minnesota 

14,437 

6.774 

27,389 

Montana 

3,750 

Nebraska^                      

7,261 

Nevada 

196 

1,848 

10, 137 

New  Mexico 

6,637 

41,402 

North  Carolina 

16,564 

North  Dakota.-- - -. 

4,843 

Ohio 

23,293 

33,412 

Oregon 

2,898 

67, 924 

Rhode  Island 

3,045 

10,138 

South  Dakota 

3.704 

29,555 

Texas 

22,573 

tJtah----    .             ... 

5,091 

Vermont 

1.510 

10,780 

Washington 

7,921 

20,182 

Wisconsin 

17,034 

1,099 

Aid  to  the  blind  » 

Total,  49  States' 

78,689 

78, 292 

78,  090 

77,  877 

77, 416 

77,  620 

77.279 

76,998 

76,623 

76,  216 

76,839 

75,  670 

Total,  46  States  »-  

54,507 

54,423 

54,219 

54,022 

53,798 

53,761 

53,600 

53,538 

53,437 

69,833 

69,463 

59,362 

647 

399 

1,169 

6,876 

620 

189 

291 

2,661 

2,197 

72 

269 
7, 350 
2,347 
1,524 
1,270 

621 
1,444 
1,019 

552 
1,022 

1,359 

1,019 

1,322 

3,066 

318 

689 

S8 

324 

686 

249 

2,658 
2,209 

133 
3,815 
2,139 

433 

lS,7i9 

97 

817 

256 

641 

400 

1,166 

6,852 

619 

199 

290 

2,623 

2,191 

73 

268 
7,136 
2,337 
1,608 
1,266 

683 
1,456 
1,003 

539 
1,026 

1,346 

1,025 

1.312 

3.067 

322 

683 

S8 

321 

674 

253 

2,626 
2,201 

129 
3,783 
2,126 

428 

IS,  6i9 

96 

809 

245 

648 

399 

1,174 

6,811 

608 

193 

288 

2,577 

2,196 

73 

264 
7,  SOS 
2,342 
1,502 
1,243 

812 
1,450 

998 

529 
1,010 

1,340 

1,018 

1,302 

3,061 

321 

674 

S8 

317 

664 

251 

2.601 
2,189 

129 
3,721 
2,101 

416 

13, 690 

98 

811 

244 

651 

401 

1.181 

6,780 

606 

179 

280 

2,530 

2,201 

76 

259 
7,S60 
2,341 
1,611 
1,232 

931 
1,444 

988 

523 
1,005 

1,338 

1,019 

1,290 

3,061 

319 

664 

» 

314 

648 

251 

2,664 
2,184 

131 
3,669 
2,093 

408 

13,616 

96 

808 

242 

650 

395 

1.190 

6.736 

609 

189 

277 

2.491 

2,202 

80 

253 

7,  Oil 

2,335 

1,607 

1,229 

986 

1.440 

972 

520 

997 

1.323 

1.009 

1.293 

3.  OSS 

321 

653 

SO 

310 

637 

252 

2.534 
2,182 

129 
3.618 
2.077 

403 

13,614 

96 

808 

245 

647 

390 

1,192 

6,678 

597 

183 

278 

2,487 

2,191 

78 

245 

7,373 

2,366 

1,488 

1,212 

1,104 

1,450 

963 

512 

996 

1,312 

1,004 

1,301 

S,03S 

318 

649 

27 

307 

627 

252 

2,649 
2,168 

130 
3,548 
2,058 

398 

13,437 

97 

812 

244 

651 

394 

1,203 

6,649 

579 

172 

276 

2.453 

2,184 

78 

245 

7,  SIS 

2.354 

1,492 

1,212 

1.176 

1,462 

960 

502 

980 

1,303 
989 
1,334 
3,016 
311 
639 
S6 
301 
625 
251 

2,652 
2,203 

130 
3,498 
2,028 

395 

is,4se 

92 
815 
242 

649 

394 

1.196 

6,564 

570 

157 

271 

2.421 

2.178 

75 

241 

7,  OSS 

2,362 

1,485 

1.208 

1.268 

1.473 

950 

491 

977 

1.297 

986 

1.359 

3,018 

309 

628 

SS 

298 

612 

251 

2,723 
2,214 

129 
3,471 
2,016 

386 

1S,S94 

94 

816 

242 

651 

■    390 

1,191 

6,521 

566 

154 

265 

2,417 

2,183 

77 

240 

6,790 

2,336 

1,476 

1,203 

1,347 

1,456 

941 

488 

975 

1,288 
982 

1,370 
">S,000 
310 
614 
S6 
294 
606 
252 

2.716 
2,222 

128 
3,448 
1,994 

386 

13,371 

91 

816 

237 

658 

392 

1,197 

6,482 

561 

156 

258 

2, 402 

2,175 

78 

237 

4  6.  495 

2.328 

1.473 

1.207 

1.405 

1.462 

930 

477 

966 

1,296 
979 

1,372 
■9  S,  000 
304 
609 
S6 
291 
606 
254 

2,715 

2,219 

127 

3,407 
1.978 
387 
1S,S66 
90 
810 
240 

662 

385 

1,188 

6.419 

552 

152 

258 

2,394 

2,160 

77 

235 

'  6,  298 

2,307 

1,468 

1,193 

1.443 

1,467 

921 

473 

963 

1,290 
972 
1,369 
t' 3,000 
299 
600 
S6 
293 
600 
255 

2,716 
2,226 

125 
3,376 
1,957 

382 

13.360 

90 

820 

239 

669 

Arizona 

388 

1.189 

California  5..- 

6.360 

Colorado 

549 

162 

District  of  Columbia 

255 

Florida . .- 

2,389 

Georgia 

2.171 

77 

Idaho 

232 

i  6,  325 

Indiana.                               .  . 

2,300 

1,448 

1.188 

1,477 

Louisiana  .  .             

1,465 

Maine 

917 

467 

Massachusetts 

963 

Michigan _         -. 

1,281 

958 

1.377 

M  issoun 

t' 3.000 

298 

Nebraska  .                    ........ 

590 

Nevada 

?7 

New  Hampshire  _. ; .- 

296 

593 

264 

New  York 

2.710 

North  Carolina -- 

2,240 

North  Dakota 

127 

Ohio 

3,353 

Oklahoma                  

1.946 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.- - -- 

Rhode  Island                                 .  . 

375 

1S.S81 

92 

South  Carolina 

828 

South  Dakota 

238 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  140. — Public  assistance:  Number  of  recipients,  by  State,  monti},  and  program,  1943 — Continued 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  1,  1941] 


State 


January 


February 


March         April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Aid  to  the  blind  '—Continued 


Teimessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  11 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas  i^ 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida.. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  " 

Illinois.... ~.._. 

Indiana  i* 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  iti.._ 

Louisiana _ 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  12 

Montana 

Nebraska.. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire..^. 
New  Jersey  >* 

New  Mexico  12 

New  York  is 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma" 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  'n .... 

Texas  i« 

Utah 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

Washington .. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


«6,000 


2,254 

131 

2,493 

3,  5,39 

16,363 

5,741 

3,981 

438 

1,  127 

5,  775 

4,401 

643 
893 
55,  016 
12,391 
10, 061 
5,  895 
3,100 
4,357 
3,527 
5,540 

19,  569 

18,  579 

11,599 

635 

10,  590 

1.606 

3,376 

332 

2,423 

11,533 


1,190 

102,  779 

3,344 

1,524 

22,  479 
6,063 
3,052 

34,  908 
2,525 
2,296 

1,844 
1,800 
4,800 
2,005 
1,342 
4,  (;C0 
5,447 
9,067 
11,200 
661 


1,648 

1,638 

1,628 

1,616 

1,610 

1,693 

1,577 

1,679 

1,678 

1,.569 

1,569 

1,559 

4,083 

4,  154 

4,217 

4,290 

4,336 

4,423 

4,441 

4,476 

4,515 

4,683 

4,648 

4,661 

148 

141 

135 

126 

123 

122 

118 

122 

124 

129 

131 

130 

155 

1,52 

152 

15? 

153 

150 

149 

153 

154 

152 

149 

149 

1,037 

1,044 

1,034 

1,019 

1,016 

1,011 

1,006 

1,013 

1,007 

1,004 

992 

984 

894 

88S 

874 

837 

830 

808 

788 

769 

759 

741 

730 

719 

983 

969 

958 

940 

916 

874 

868 

857 

874 

873 

869 

863 

1,823 

1,804 

1,782 

1,761 

1,743 

1,728 

1,711 

1,698 

1,676 

1,643 

1,633 

1,628 

124 

124 

127 

125 

123 

122 

122 

122 

119 

116 

118 

122 

General  assistance 


430,000 


2,247 
133 
2,390 
3,  ,564 
15,801 
5,812 
3,831 
421 
1,099 
5,495 
4,162 

630 
899 
52,  703 
11,940 
9,621 
6,  633 
3,000 
4,901 
3,398 
5,410 

19, 0,38 

17,809 

11,255 

638 

9,970 

1,613 

3,254 

370 

2,  .389 

11,092 

1,192 

96,  980 

3,313 

1,527 

21,277 

5,964 

2,981 

33,585 

2.491 

2,409 

1,851 
2,000 
4,600 
1.931 
1,217 
3,976 
5,  629 
9,058 
10,  698 
682 


418,000 


2,251 
131 
2,445 
3,  556 
15,623 
5,666 
3,750 
407 
1,095 
6,  513 
3,913 

623 
883 
50,  9.55 
11,031 
9,019 
5,311 
2,700 
5,138 
3,281 
5,363 

18,875 

17,213 

10,852 

586 

9,256 

1,678 

2,875 

389 

2,372 

10,  869 

1,206 
94,636 

3,  !88 
1,568 

20.044 
6,076 
2,666 

33,  422 
2,361 
2,377 

1,884 

2,oai 

4,  ,600 
1,884 
1,220 
3,925 

5,  ,527 
9,118 

10,201 
644 


396, 000 


2,243 
129 
2,396 
3,345 
14,  993 
5,416 
3,609 
409 
1,040 
5,  .346 
3,  .663 

609 
861 
47,738 
9,566 
8,201 
4,995 
2,100 
5,238 
3,119 
5,237 

18,  2,39 

16,  187 

10,325 

443 

8,356 

1,609 

2,  661 

303 

2,154 

10,913 

1,204 

89,  553 

3,128 

1,338 

18,  360 

5,608 

2,978 

32,  262 

2,297 

2,274 

1,681 
1,900 
4,400 
1,799 
1,159 
3,867 
5,350 
9,117 
9,  366 
607 


375,000 


2,261 

117 

2,333 

3,  164 

14,108 

6,  047 

3,491 

388 

978 

in  5,  300 

3,586 

609 
828 
44,  731 
S,6S1 
7,488 
4,752 
2,000 
5,237 
2,868 
5,022 

17,335 

14,  876 

9,184 

410 

7,791 

1,4,84 

2,430 

328 

1,974 

10,  261 

1,254 
86,  477 
2,937 
1,160 
16,  667 
5,723 
2,915 
30,98i 
2,  (;61 
2,  3.30 

1,  369 
1,800 
3,900 
1,761 
1,150 
3,772 
5,  345 
8,745 
8,471 
565 


355,000 


2,272 

118 

2,284 

3,088 

13,  844 

4,779 

3,264 

365 

960 

i»5,200 

3,393 

613 
781 
42.  163 
8,23) 
7,051 
4,587 
2,000 
5,287 
2,771 
4,912 

17,018 

13,  737 

8,402 

476 

7,320 

1,390 

2,314 

299 

1,853 

9,445 

1,228 

79,313 

2,827 

1,096 

1,6,  480 

6,077 

2,876 

30,  137 

2,037 

2,630 

1,166 
1,500 
3.  .600 
1,726 
1,074 
3,693 
5,080 
8,156 
7,714 
542 


326,000 


2,281 

104 

2,126 

3,014 

13,  261 

4,600 

3,207 

358 

925 

l»  .5,  000 

3,249 

599 
745 
39,  772 
7,792 
6,614 
4,378 
2,000 
5,260 
2,486 
4,688 

16,  456 

13,060 

8,009 

4.53 

6,672 

1,313 

2,104 

3.34 

1,796 

8,916 

1,165 

67,  823 

2,  713 

1,036 

14,402 

4,668 

2,827 

29,  5,59 

1,896 

2,402 

1,203 
1,500 
3,400 
1,692 

988 
3,662 
5,765 
2,  576 
7,264 

461 


313, 000 


2,276 

112 

2,  117 

2,  976 

12,  746 

4,496 

3,111 

345 

891 

111.6,000 

3,195 

608 
728 
38,149 
7,253 
6,300 
4,268 
2,  .600 
5,277 
2,378 
4,553 

1,5,869 
12,  173 
7,614 
4,66 
6,517 
1,262 
2,030 
407 
1,703 
8,373 

1,187 

62,284 

2,692 

962 

13,684 

4,772 

2,849 

28,509 

1,858 

2,465 

1,165 
1,400 
3,300 
1,6,64 

838 
3,671 
5,884 
3,569 
6,917 

433 


30.6, 000 


3,303 

101 

2,099 

2,913 

12,419 

4,412 

3,064 

340 

893 

l»5,000 

3,138 

598 
713 
36,  879 
7,342 
6,265 
4,208 
2,500 
5,327 
2,325 
4,613 

16,  569 

11,878 

7,327 

442 

6,624 

1,223 

2,117 

226 

1,655 

7,861 

1,177 

69,  119 

2,698 

918 

13,298 

4.715 

2,809 

27,  697 

1,  862 

2,396 

1,147 
1,400 
3,300 
1,615 

955 
3,631 
5,899 
3,653 
6,779 

428 


297.000 


2,486 

104 

2,091 

2,885 

12,  118 

4,421 

2,981 

327 

878 

1116,000 

.3,  137 

598 
682 
35,  786 
7,  187 
6,  108 
4,072 
2,600 
6,415 
2,269 
4,481 

15,  178 
11,671 
6,838 
443 
6,643 
1,187 
2,020 
206 
1,644 
7,522 

1,092 

56.  676 

2.  693 

884 

12,948 

4,682 

2,721 

26,887 

1,826 

2,438 

1,003 
1,300 
3,300 
1,593 

966 
3,647 
,6,907 
3, 846 
6,633 

424 


292,000 


2,482 

109 

2, 076 

2,863 

11,916 

4,375 

2.976 

327 

870 

l»  .5,  000 

3,033 

609 
605 
34,790 
7,252 
6,032 
4,030 
2,500 
5,  513 
2,257 
4,484 

14,991 

11,396 

6.836 

489 

6,672 

1,210 

2,037 

241 

1,6.50 

7,678 

1,068 

53,  968 

2,736 

915 

12,813 

5,059 

2,820 

26,088 

i,706 

2,474 


1,300 
3,200 
l,!i85 
1,016 
3,588 
6,024 
3,882 
6,576 
418 


292,000 


2,523 

113 

2,128 

3,043 

11,877 

4,642 

2,996 

332 

877 

i»5,0D0 

3,020 

602 

648 

34,208 

7,604 

6,071 

4,007 

2,400 

5,766 

ll>2,  200 

4,467 

15,156 
11,324 
6,950 
369 
6,565 
1,279 
2,092 
282 
1,676 
7,565 

1,053 

52, 895 

2,918 

882 

12,864 

4,762 

2,786 

25,950 

1,836 

2,467 

1,102 
1,600 
3,200 
1,580 
1,125 
3,656 
6,133 
3,810 
6,553 
416 


1  All  51  States  have  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

2  Includes  recipients  aged  60  but  under  65  years, 

3  Figures  in  italics  represent  programs  administered  without  Federal  partici- 
pation. 

>  Total  for  all  States  with  plans  approved  by  Social  Security  Board  except 
Iowa.    See  footnote  6. 

*  Includes  programs  administered  without  Federal  participation. 

•  Plan  approved  as  of  July  1,  1943,  but  under  State  law  no  payments  could 
be  made  under  that  plan  before  Jan.  1,  1944. 

^  In  addition,  some  recipients  were  aided  from  local  funds  without  State  or 
Federal  participation  under  the  State  mothers'-pension  law;  some  of  these  recipi- 
ents also  received  aid  under  approved  plan. 

6  Delaware  and  Alaska  do  not  administer  aid  to  the  blind. 

s  45  States  made  payments  throughout  the  year  under  plans  approved  by  Social 
Security  Board;  Illinois  began  payments  under  approved  plan  in  October. 


i»  Estimated. 

11  Partly  estimated;  does  not  represent  sum  of  State  figures  because  total  ex- 
cludes, for  Indiana  and  New  Jersey,  estimated  number  of  cases  receiving  medical 
care,  hospitalization,  and  burial  only,  and  estimated  duplication  in  Oklahoma. 

12  State  program  only;  excludes  program  administered  by  local  officials. 

13  Excludes  cases  receiving  assistance  in  kind  only  and,  for  a  few  coimties, 
cases  receiving  cash  payments. 

1^  Includes  unknown  number  of  cases  receiving  medical  care,  hospitalization, 
and  burial  only. 

IS  Includes  cases  receiving  medical  care  only;  number  believed  by  State  agency 
to  be  insignificant. 

1'  Cases  aided  under  program  administered  by  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
and  under  program  administered  by  county  commissioners;  duplication  believed 
to  be  large. 
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Table  14 1. — Public  assistance:  Assistance  payments,  by  State,  month,  and  program,  1943 

[In  dollars;  data  corrected  to  Feb.  1, 1944] 


State 

Total 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Old-age  assistance 

Total' 

652,  779,  774 

62,  095, 902 

52, 089,  111  |62,  225,  547 

52,  647, 463;  53,  839, 187 

53,404,505  56,002,687 

1 
56,  693,  916  56.  078,  073 

56,  670, 836'56, 953, 181i57, 279, 467 

Alabama 

3,  332,  044 
541, 669 

4,  336.  666 
4,608,707 

78,067,049 

19,781,161 

6,  788, 241 

301,  818 

1,043,870 

7,408,006 

8,  402,  093 
324, 015 

3,209,884 
50,  409, 100 
17,  276,  039 
15, 548, 316 

9,272,217 

6,  965,  641 
8,603,603 
4,  327, 873 

3,  645, 183 
35,101,266 
28,143,067 
18,286,171 

2,  810,  721 
26,  579, 132 

3,589,610 

7,  649,  305 
833, 644 

2,119,471 

8,061,368 

1,  697,  487 
40,  264,  051 

4,696,311 
2,616,250 
44,155,614 
21,334,871 
6. 603, 129 
29,519,117 

2,  395,  048 

2,923,955 
3,653,342 
6,  721,  305 
44,  237,  855 
6,  564,  423 
1,211,266 

2,  369,  370 
26,  384,  201 

3,  683, 552 
15,  444,  639 

1,  239, 160 

209,  789 
45,846 

358, 827 

370,  230 
5,  674, 676 
1,602,001 

602, 860 
27,  658 
91,  071 

620, 191 

666,000 
26,070 

267, 420 
4, 166,  972 
1,  432,  332 

1,  223,  636 
746, 368 
637,  632 
556, 974 
348,210 

302,  940 

2,  816,  526 
2,  007,  219 
1,423,958 

236,  639 

2,  201,  674 

287,  236 
589,  648 

66,  216 
173,  086 

666, 544 
97, 120 

3,  205, 161 
402,  441 
176,976 

3,  726, 866 

1,714,688 

508,  022 

2,  416,  311 
185,228 

216,848 

288,  226 
496, 711 

3,  879,  666 
379,  834 

96,998 

199,900 

2, 129, 589 

=578,  653 

1,  272,  787 

94,  030 

215,  603 
45,  600 

358,  288 

369,  860 

5,  674,  250 

1, 680, 981 

498, 570 

27.075 

90,414 

613,420 

671,008 

26,216 

269,393 

4, 163,  298 

1,434,220 

1,221,748 

746,  083 

633,058 

629,  442 

347,686 

301,388 
2,  832,  004 
2,  007,  221 

1,  418, 938 
232,  784 

2,  214,  762 
288,  260 
586,  267 

66, 087 
'      172,940 

660,703 

97, 175 

3, 141,  861 

400, 106 

177,  631 
3,718,738 
1,  715,  286 

623,  819 
2,413,482 

186,  742 

216,  006 
290,  677 
619,  016 

3,  756, 824 
379,  242 

96,  963 
198, 422 
2, 122,  964 
371,  496 
1,  273, 610 
93,  696 

219, 687 
46,  569 

358,603 

371, 920 
5,  671,  688 
1,633,805 

492,  732 
26,  580 
89,  398 

608,  765 

677,  274 
26.085 

270,081 
4, 173,  698 
1,  440,  672 

1,  220,  437 
774,  811 
631,947 
670,  066 
348, 175 

301,  544 

2,  904, 185 
2,197,  563 

1,  425,  376 
230,  634 

2,  209,  666 
290, 454 
600,  555 

66,  001 
172,849 

656,388 
131,  463 

3,  268, 728 
399,953 
184, 177 

3,714,472 

1,717,397 

530, 590 

2,  398, 148 
186,784 

217,084 
294,  646 
496,  787 

3,  446, 167 
379,  201 

96,847 
199,  819 
2,114,816 
363, 999 
1,  279,  321 
93, 141 

226,  646 
46,  566 

359,  258 
373, 164 

5,  672, 024 

1,673,076 

486, 022 

26,  308 

88,  681 

604,  230 

682, 175 
26,  303 

268,435 
4, 185,  473 
1,441,038 

1,  221, 018 
769,  921 
526, 169 
698,204 

360,  292 

299,966 
2,863,858 

2,  347, 698 
1,436,644 

228,466 

2,  206, 818 
293,  301 
612,  065 

66,082 
173,  267 

655, 438 
133,  261 
3,231,868 
398,965 
189,  284 

3,  694,  698 

1,  723, 972 
639,  932 

2,  393, 806 
188,774 

218,  902 
296,  264 
491, 787 

3,  498,  278 
484, 425 

97,  205 
197,  391 

2,113,662 
356,  945 

1,  285,  961 
107,  618 

231,  .679 
46, 786 

360, 898 

376,  966 
5,  681, 171 
1,663,283 

481,  671 

25,  728 
88,  228 

601,  776 

684, 873 

26,  218 
266.  497 

4, 195, 674 
1,  440,  300 

1,  222,  679 
762.  210 
738. 688 
716,  738 
352,  027 

302,  755 

2,  883,  668 
2,365,863 
1,444,446 

227,642 
2,  205,  720 
296,426 
60S,  122 
66.  572 
173,061 

663, 164 
133,  087 

3, 142.  905 
396,048 
208,  621 

3, 689,  608 

1,  729,  329 
643,  266 

2,  383,  712 
190,939 

221,906 
297, 469 
514,902 

3,543,781 
483,463 
100,  703 
196, 120 

2, 129,  264 
341,  476 

1,  286, 076 
106,  214 

234,  210 
45,  072 

360,  677 

379, 993 
6,693,764 
1,496,634 

477,  546 
26,277 
87, 478 

699,912 

689, 470 

26,594 

264, 162 

4,203,924 

1,  440,  406 
1,271,012 

761,  966 
748,318 
738, 117 
364, 198 

302,066 

2,  892,  027 
2,  394,  270 
1,  642, 197 

228, 171 

238,241 
45,  032 

360,  693 

381,  734 
7, 193,  316 
1,497,484 

476,  000 
24,898 
86, 906 

698,  261 

695, 933 

26,870 

264,  589 

4,213,459 

1,  442,  387 

1,302,415 

760. 620 

537,910 

751,294 

356,  230 

302,  375 
2, 874,  678 
2,433,454 
1,  562,  697 

230,  978 

238,644 
44,842 

360, 666 

381,  848 
7,  253, 788 
1,707,703 

475, 834 
24,  299 
85, 762 

599, 100 

703, 428 
27,349 

264, 104 
4,225,313 
1.  436. 450 

1,  330,  876 
764. 179 
646.944 
769,  396 
363,036 

303,  551 
2, 890, 057 
2,460,005 
1,582,830 

234,479 

2,  213,  050 
301,  773 
640,213 

69, 183 
177,427 

676,933 
160,  761 
3, 462,  440 
387,  278 
223,806 

3,  066,  338 
1,764,812 

555,  251 

2,  505, 193 

203, 284 

262,891 
298.430 

241,699 

44,572 

361, 367 

387,  244 

7,  313,  695 

1,  708,  282 

476,  565 

24,  066 

84,  994 

612. 162 

710, 890 
27,647 

262.988 
4, 228,  596 
1,438,632 

1,  356,  518 
771,  760 
554,  779 
761,  769 
370,408 

304,996 
3,  036, 603 

2,  471,  675 
1,589,476 

237. 163 

2,  219,  224 
303,  437 
670,  782 

70,  437 
181, 163 

681,037 
151,  643 
3,481,607 
384, 670 
226,  473 

3,  661,  004 

1,  780,  606 
664,  090 

2,  503,  638 
208, 509 

268,201 
298,  582 

415,  446 
44,616 

362,  718 

396.988 
7,  377, 974 
1,706,174 

472,  705 
23.661 
84,  694 

630,  592 

722,488 

27, 892 

262,  075 

424,703       436,898 

44,  302         44, 066 

Arizona 

366, 928'      367,742 

403,  5741       416, 186 

California 

7,422,304'  7,438,399 

1,706,017 

470,988 

23,357 

83,711 

660,  287 

743, 098 
28, 101 

1, 706, 721 

Connecticut           _      

477,758 

23,022 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida. 

83,633 
669,310 

Georgia 

766,456 

28,670 

Idaho 

261,372       288,768 

4,231,9141  4, 227,  671  i  4,204,209 

Indiana 

1,442,016 

1,  377,  664 
793,968 
661,  612 
767,  886 
374,837 

306.837 
3,051,029 

2,  479,  057 

1,  610,  971 
239,807 

2, 229,  613 

306,  546 

671,  098 

74,208 

182,794 

684,  363 
162,556 

3,  565, 226 
382,207 
227,  700 

3,  663,  632 

1, 837, 941 

571,664 

2,  602,  795 
212,998 

272, 400 
298. 017 
599,  030 

3,  753.  827 
502, 659 
104,  319 
197, 140 

2,  277, 690 
246, 912 

1,296,066 
106, 117 

1,443,418    1,445,169 

Iowa 

Kansas 

1,  394, 162 
810, 151 
570, 176 
771, 501 
380,068 

308,  262 
2, 973, 740 
2,486,638 
1, 621,  082 

241, 701 

2,  234,  600 

1,406,352 
811,180 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

578,509 
777,128 

383,  706 

308,  505 

3, 082, 991 

2,492,404 

1,  627,  657 

243,  267 

2,206,484!  2, 197,72f 

2.  240, 001 

Montana 

297,  776 

614,  277 

67,  583 

173,  012 

669,096 
148,  792 

3,  242,  776 
393,960 
219,  970 

3,  679, 367 

1,  736, 104 
560, 974 

2,  510,  926 
194,677 

224,615 
297,  914 
656, 167 

3,  699,  642 
482,499 
101,  670 
196.906 

2, 177,  349 
315, 194 

1,  285,  082 
106,  336 

300,  288 
613,510 
68,629 
173,219 

675,  076 
150,  205 

3,  399,  046 
390,  262 
222,384 

3,  668, 006 

1,746,417 
554,  404 

2,509,383 
199,  304 

250,400 
298,060 
697,  262 

3,  693,  273 
483,  690 
102. 042 
196, 714 

2,231,062 
237,  746 

1,  283,  407 
106,844 

309,  930!      315, 196 

671,448 
76, 149 
183,444 

686.901 

175, 274 

3,570,617 

380,  397 

228,449 

3,  645,  412 

1,906,127 

577, 916 

2,  492, 123 
217, 406 

276, 101 
298,152 
626,089 

3,  756,  721 
501,901 
105,  418 
197,918 

2,  279,  671 
293,324 

1,299,867 
104,  516 

671, 330 

76,497 

183,229 

686,725 

New  Mexico  -- 

176,.150 

3,  661, 817 

North  Carolina.. 

379, 134 

North  Dakota . 

229,880 

Ohio 

3,638,473 

1,973,293 

Oregon.,         

583, 211 

Pennsvlvania 

2,489,700 

221, 404 

278,602 

South  Dakota 

298,  015 

598.089;       598.327 
3,716,636(  3,735,396 

628, 138 

Texas,. 

3,758,845 

Utah , 

484, 359 
102,  403 
196,  729 

2,262,964 
239,  466 

1,  288,  639 
106,  087 

501,786 
102,  968 
196,018 

2, 269,  685 
243, 790 

1,291,573 
106, 115 

601,465 

Vermont 

105,729 

199,293 

2,276,484 

West  Virginia 

296,  552 

1,303,251 

Wyoming 

109,447 

Aid  to  dependent  children' 

Total,  61  States.... 

141,129,021 

12,  448, 195 

12,  232, 896 

12, 243,  280 

12, 140,  930 

11,874,984 

11. 813,  664 

11,673,708 

11,430,576 

11,360,458 

11,344,437 

11,345,988  11,329,915 

Total,  48  States*,,, 

140,468,891 

12,389,011 

12, 175, 189 

12, 184, 486 

12, 084,  961 

11,  816,  683 

11,  756,  968 

11.  619, 138 

11,377,404 

11, 298,  225 

11,  291,  606 

11,296,492 

11,278,828 

Alabama  , 

1, 085, 414 

es.sre 

727,  035 
1,  482,  784 
6,  305,  668 
1,  664,  419 
1,  479, 125 
149,  425 
374,  131 
1,  248,  085 

1,  230, 196 
362,  703 
869,  216 

9, 954, 053 
4,  045,  473 

607,  ms 

2,  356,  286 
678,010 

4,  768,  295 
923,  625 

1,503,604 
6,776,084 
10,006,601 

85,  287 
1,S9J, 

66,  674 
127,  622 
570, 159 
163, 176 
128,380 

13, 391 

38, 155 
122,  342 

106,  806 
29,  963 
83,621 

848, 091 

396,439 
61  SOB 

211,314 
17,489 

382, 677 
76,  584 

148, 844 
611,961 
821,  761 

86,  612 
1,968 
64,032 

126. 433 
560,  519 
161,449 
127,400 

13,  404 
37, 012 
117,301 

105,899 

29,  514 

82,913 

863, 639 

387,360 

6s,oei 

206,  606 
22,218 

385. 434 
77,470 

143,912 
600,032 
795,  232 

87,  073 
g,0J,8 

63,  864 
125,931 
575,686 
149,  941 
125,850 

13,  657 

34,892 
114,  320 

105,342 
29,233 
79,  510 

867,  064 

377,  Oil 
6J„0SS 

215,  542 
26,  434 

386,  568 
78,228 

139,  763 
607, 123 
774,  833 

86,803 
2,00S 

63,  746 
125, 192 
660,  679 
147, 174 
124, 124 

12,  919 

33, 130 
109,835 

104, 336 
29,026 
76,  765 

861,757 

363, 461 
61,  no 

212,  266 
30, 164 

386,637 
79,448 

136,  908 
600,343 
917, 123 

89,  033 
1,978 

63,083 
123,917 
650,  868 
145,  534 
122,  954 

12,529 

31,545 
106, 110 

103,910 
29,341 
74,  569 

866,336 

351,754 
BS,  67 i 

206,  501 
41,010 

386,  401 
79, 670 

130,605 
674,  268 
892, 161 

88,044 
2,  OSS 

61,  678 
122,  517 
636,  711 
139,446 
121,  560 

12,017 

30,282 
102,870 

102,  692 
29,175 
72, 153 

857,  560 

338,492 
Bi,liB 

198,006 
54, 100 

400,017 
78,  741 

126,229 
563, 065 
872,  998 

87,206 

S,OSS 

59, 914 

120,901 

519,  622 

133,  267 

121,  838 

11,712 

28,611 

99,  480 

101,896 
28,563 
70,209 

843,154 

326,848 
60,179 

189, 105 
47,441 

405,  633 
76,826 

119,498 
546, 101 
860,  804 

87, 469 

1,978 

68, 389 

119,892 

499, 054 

131,  220 

121, 784 

11,377 

27,768 

97,080 

100,326 
28,919 
67,989 

825,489 

315,  906 
48,876 

186, 171 
56,  832 

411,301 
75,668 

115,512 
527, 056 
838,  736 

.  87,  227 

B,OSS 

58, 112 

121,  540 

478,  324 

130,  234 

120,  916 

11,286 

28,017 

96,437 

99,826 
29,476 
65,  656 

810, 130 

308,  448 
47,  S9S 

186, 154 
63,158 

406,988 
75,370 

114, 15fe 
523,713 
820, 103 

97,712 

l,97i 

66,917 

122,922 

484,044 

128, 908 

121,423 

11, 694 

28,230 

95,604 

99,566 
29,918 
63,169 

794,  549 

300,875 
i8,79B 

184,  305 
68,447 

406,  366 
76,276 

110, 232 
532,354 
798,  953 

100,232 
l,97i 
56,022 
122,  611 
484,996 
126,763 
120,620 
12,  601 
27,966 
93,837 

99,260 
29,621 
61.171 

779.  789 

292.  341 
i6,-iS0 

183, 005 
74,294 

400,860 
76,016 

109,772 
644,884 
817,  789 

102,716 

l,S7i 

Arizona 

55,704 

Arkansas 

123,406 

California 

486,216 

Colorado 

127,317 

122,276 

Delaware 

12,938 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida »,    , 

28,523 
92,869- 

100,337 

Hawaii 

29,964 

Idaho 

61,691 

Ulinois.... 

766,495 

Indiana 

286,639 

47,015 

Kansas  ., 

178,422 

76,423 

399,413 

Maine 

75,328 

109,184 

Massachusetts 

545,194 

Michigan,,, 

806,103 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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[In  dollars;  data  corrected  to  Feb.  1,  VJU] 


State 


Total 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Aid  to  dependent  children ' — Continued 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana.-- 

Nebraska'- -. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire-. 


New  Jersey- 

New  Mexico 

New  Yoriv 

Nortli  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 


2,  999, 326 
623, 174 

4,  026,  771 
702, 874 

l,427,r" 

19,  ms 

494,  775 

2,  297, 185 
1, 107, 782 
14,  735,  617 
1, 722, 106 

869,  538 
5, 158, 163 
4,  679,  913 

964, 371 
18,412,613 

832,  613 


South  Carolina 848,036 

South  Dakota 633,216 

Teimessee 3,640,087 

Texas- 2,898,606 

Utah 1,383,415 

Vermont 250,327 

Virginia 1,117,676 

Washington 2,096,692 

West  Virginia 2,981,122 

Wisconsin 4,375,895 

Wyoming 219,084 


274, 926 
49,  667 

410, 098 
05,204 

138,  650 
e,S8B 
42,844 

216,348 

86,889 

1,  240,  213 

156,  633 

72,  966 
427, 140 
389,  724 

80.947 
1, 803, 012 

68,240 

62,  738 

53,  695 

267,727 

249.  300 

111,827 

21,  813 

97,  430 

203,  233 

333, 188 

398, 074 

20,061 


270, 680 
49,  449 

408, 677 
66,  487 

136,  446 
2.688 
42,547 

206, 803 

86,318 

1, 196, 236 

165,  300 

72,  307 
425, 170 
383, 150 

84,  633 
1,  736,  636 

68,687 

64,006 

54,478 

276,  960 

249, 937 

108,  695 

21,  776 

97,  035 

205,  890 

321, 188 

394, 800 

19,  487 


266, 519 

262,  100 

256,  499 

49,  360 

49, 156 

60, 312 

403,  066 

399,058 

396,  932 

66,  201 

65,466 

62, 008 

132,080 

128,  699 

123,820 

2,6SS 

s,7se 

«,  ei9 

42,036 

42,063 

41,434 

198,  746 

189,207 

182,  665 

86,  701 

88,646 

90, 129 

1,  326,  668 

1,  275, 123 

1,205,864 

153,117 

160, 996 

148, 860 

73, 007 

74, 131 

74,  900 

440,377 

438,036 

440,  792 

377, 616 

369, 802 

364,336 

84,842 

84,  671 

83,  667 

1, 648,  951 

1,  660,  034 

1, 480, 303 

68,372 

08,  635 

69,076 

68,637 

70, 199 

70,  344 

54,  314 

63,960 

64,016 

270, 063 

268,  902 

276, 686 

251, 164 

255, 119 

2.53,  914 

107,  630 

104, 513 

105,  973 

21,  743 

21, 168 

21,529 

97,033 

94,885 

93, 964 

206, 329 

206,  609 

208,  348 

309,676 

295,  746 

279,  811 

393, 543 

390,  283 

381, 178 

19, 151 

18,441 

17,766 

253, 402 
61,046 

387,  682 
59,  779 

119,683 
2,106 
40,  730 

172,  266 

90, 976 

l,200,f" 

146, 400 

76,  413 

438, 343 

356,  897 

80, 312 

1,  688, 927 

69,  363 

71,633 

63,  776 

264, 999 

252,  374 

106,  806 

21,  398 

92,  112 

222,  580 

260, 000 

357, 499 

16,417 


245, 830 
68, 435 

379,  474 
56, 997 

114,  790 
2,SS8 
39,  615 

179,  289 

91. 863 

1,  22],  206 

141,  2J4 

73, 814 
426,  988 
364,061 

78,  322 
1,  626, 469 

09,660 

73,  318 
62,886 
306, 158 
243, 028 
111,  947 
20,  9.52 
90, 450 
230, 1S2 
188, 902 
342, 282 
18,  397 


238,407 
63,664 

376, 752 
64,816 

111,299 
S,SI8 
40,012 

186,251 

92, 84. 

1, 194, 260 

137,  709 

72,  439 
417,  253 
393, 408 

76,  696 
1,  486, 778 

08,728 

73,068 

52,508 

303,  r" 

242,  402 

118,160 

20,  621 

90, 021 

232, 106 

188,117 

336, 613 

18,229 


236,311 
63,  906 

372,  254 
63, 494 

109, 488 
2,318 
41, 135 

191,092 

94,  710 

1,  206,  774 

134, 848 

71, 167 
424, 923 
400,  630 

76, 841 
1,441,960 

68,800 

72,849 

51, 965 

300, 322 

234, 168 

122,971 

20,386 

89,884 

238,  447 

188,  226 

348,411 

18,204 


234, 674 
64,  206 

366,  730 1 
51,7681 

107,  134 
2,162 
41, 657 

191,  351 

96,540 

1,  217,  782 

132,  487 

70,  351 
425,  726 
413,  996 

77, 495 
1,406,758 

69,  939 

73, 041 

61,364 

338,  454 

227, 806 

127,  666 

19,988 

91,227 

243, 150 

186, 146 

344,849 

17, 857 


230,404 
64,215 

363,  963 
50,  278 

104,  480 1 
2,042 
40,280 

192,  607 

99, 139 

1,  222, 468 

131,  783 

69,  931 
427,  082 
430,  848 

77,  200 
1, 372, 822 

71,044 

73,204 

60,688 

335,  520 

222,  781 

127,  999 

19, 723 

91,097 

246,428 

216, 424 

344,300 

17, 474 


229,674 
64,870 

303, 195 
49,786 

102,  354 
2, 1S8 
40,622 

190, 570 

103, 126 

1,224,054 

133, 620 

09,113 
426,333 
446,045 

78,886 
1, 360, 863 

72, 169 

74,999 
49,766 
332, 908 
216,683 
129,328 
19,330 
92,438 
254,330 
214,  700 
344,003 
17,601 


Total,  49  States ». 
Total,  46  States ». 


Alabama 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas 

California  * 

Colorado -. 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 


Michigan... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi- 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina. - 
South  Dakota... 


Tennessee- - 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virfrinia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Aid  to  the  blind ' 


25, 142, 159    2,  083, 958 


17,418,892    1,368,287 


93, 422 
170, 413 
238,665 
3,763,015 
243, 175 

63,960 
113, 109 
481,  396 
337, 325 

18,  703 

84, 774 
!  2,  533,  246 
811, 0-18 
637, 428 
402,  015 
170, 073 
406,  773 
279,027 
151,999 
340,  734 

493, 099 
368,209 
173,  668 
9iO,  9i7 
101, 161 
180, 161 
li.OSS 
94, 066 
203.  263 
85,  993 

1, 014,  630 
412,  910 

37, 178 

997,  596 

615,  227 

166, 120 

i,  8:6,  662 

29,061 
131, 661 

61,429 

306,  843 

1,  269,  678 

53.  637 

43, 178 

171,329 

366,  438 

214,  352 

623.591 

48,  262 


6,630 
13,964 
19, 172 
323, 171 
21, 159 

6,504 

9,829 
40,  902 
27, 166 

1,342 

7,403 

S2i,  577 

66, 133 

42,  776 

32,  724 

6,407 
26,  347 
23,  465 

12.  995 
26,  070 

38,  778 
29,467 
]4,  032 
81.091 

8,065 

16, 142 

9SS 

7,963 
17, 576 

6,677 

78, 780 
33, 990 
2,861 
84,009 
60, 906 

13,  238 
409. 015 

2,240 
8,560 
4,100 

20,936 

95, 078 

4,318 

3,506 

13,863 

32, 130 

21,  676 

44,617 

3.752 


2, 066,  321 


1,  373,  387 


6,726 

13,  977 

19, 136 

322,  073 

21, 194 

6,069 

9,896 
40,327 
27,274 

1,426 

7,401 

203.  985 

66.  072 

42,  746 

'32,316 

8,378 
29,681 
23,190 
12,712 
26,264 

38,  470 
29,796 
13,938 
81,  Hi 
8.230 

16,  07 
1,022 
7,871 

17,  362 
6,796 

78,27' 

33,  933 

2,859 

83,960 

50,  869 

13,  698 

iOS,  783 

2,223 

8,610 

4,096 

21,  790 
97, 109 
4,161 
3,446 
14,088 
31,  899 
21, 180 
44, 166 
3,775 


2,084.509    2,083,347 


1,379,842    1,383,256 


7,005 

13,  969 

19,259 

319,980 

20,821 

5,617 

9,872 
39,  662 
27,424 

1,' 

7,319 

217,  8ie 

66,296 

43,  017 

33,  408 

9,904 
31,780 
23,122 
12,  603 
26, 037 

38,  618 
30, 134 
13,860 

80.  985 
8,238 

16,290 
l,0i5 
7,839 

17,206 
6,471 

81,  551 
33,  777 

2,908 
84,169 
60,  689 
13.630 
m,  752 
2,367 
8,764 
4,182 

21, 084 

99, 096 

4,021 

3,460 

14, 106 

31,  469 

20,838 

43,887 

3.847 


7,1 
14, 132 

19,  336 
318.  678 

20,  716 
5,581 
9.604 

38,944 

27,606 

1,463 

7,193 
217,  551 
06,237 
43,  518 
33,328 
11,416 
32,  666 
23,023 
12,  646 
26, 146 

42,  696 
30, 722 
13, 740 
7S,  i61 

8,236 
15,  371 

l.SOl 

7,751 
16,920 

6,774 

80,  848 
33, 965 
3,004 
83,819 
60,  691 
13,684 
iOS,  778 
2,338 
8,659 
4,149 

20,810 
101,483 
3,844 
3.468 
13, 899 
30,165 
20,336 

43,  413 
3,764 


2,090.612  2.097,619  2,103,430  2.103,992  2,097,881  2, 109,  .320  2,107,642  2,114,728 


1,  388, 391 


7,270 
13,972 
19,  610 
317,  006 
20,886 

6,468 

9,660 
38,  564 
27,  8,52 

1,598 

7,077 

221, 062 

66,  217 

43,958 

33,  625 
16,  366 
33,444 
22,  799 
12. 746 
26, 166 

42,279 
30,  892 
13, 787 
77. 998 

8,387 
16, 106 

l.SiG 

7,849 
16,  802 

7,078 

78, 978 

34,  034 
3,089 

83.837 
60,  357 
13, 784 
iOl.  725 
2,492 
8,779 
4,276 

21,764 

103,  051 

3,793 

3,494 

14.012 

30,  033 

19,  505 

43,114 

3.746 


1,  394, 783 


7,312 
13,819 
19,631 
314, 133 
20,591 

5,870 

9,560 
38.720 
27,978 

1,621 

6,862 

222.  371 

67,  071 

46,  470 

33,  119 
18,294 

34.  426 
22, 752 
12.601 
26,188 

42, 052 
31,  024 
13.938 
77,1 

8,496 
14,  978 

1,S17 

7,752 
16.: 

7,258 

81.927 
33,  798 
3.186 
82.  906 
50,  220 
13, 991 
Jfil,  176 
2,666 
9,655 
4,294 

20,650 

106, 044 

4,011 

3,438 

14,  206 

29,641 

18,  416 

43,321 

4,241 


1,401,865 


7,462 
14,127 
19,  776 
312,725 
20,027 

6,301 

9,496 
38, 414 
28,143 

1,603 

6,892 
222,  i60 
67,227 
46,  014 
33, 180 
14,  311 
35,  321 
23,296 
12,  764 
26,628 

41,925 
30,652 
14, 407 
77,  6S5 

8,459 
14, 713 

1,195 

7,667 
16,874 

7,416 

85,  356 
34,400 

3,215 

82, 467 

49,887 

14,  026 

iOO.  375 

2.359 
11,  909 

4,320 

28,856 
107, 217 
4,178 
3,656 
14. 183 
29,369 
14,  070 
43,466 
4,222 


1,408,314 


7,548 
14.  439 
19,  784 
309,627 
19,  754 

4,847 

9,332 
38,652 
28,313 

1,687 

6,: 
217,  305 
68,173 
46, 001 
33,113 
15,511 
36,  135 
23,'420 

12,  616 
27,669 

41,770 
30,  809 
14,841 
77,  612 

8,528 
14,913 

1.211 

7,814 
16.  733 

7,421 

87,  451 
34,  694 
3,196 
82,204 
49,  774 

13,  762 
399.  550 

2,460 
12,  628 
4,394 

28,992 

108,  856 

4,  662 

3,702 

14,  469 
28,852 
14,  032 
43.960 

4.234 


1,416,646    1,631,903    1.631.56; 


7,624 
14,371 
20, 126 
307,  290 
19,  751 

5,030 

9,139 
39.828 
28,639 

1,641 

K,  867 
201  UO 
68,941 
46, 134 
33,  408 
16, 470 
35,  861 
23,  376 
12,  674 
28,560 

41,438 
30.924 
16,  072 
77, 149 

8,678 
16,128 

1.208 

7,766 
16,' 

7,679 

88,975 
34,660 

3,201 

82,582 

50,  833 

14, 092 

398.  iS8 

2,466 
13,003 

4,370 

29,070 
110,287 

4.r"" 

3,724 
14,  417 
28,644 
14,680 
43,622 

4.110 


9,224 

14,  534 
20,582 

306,  823 
19, 578 
4,998 
8,920 
41,116 
28.704 
1,665 

6,833 
» 199,  533 
69,  569 
46,  191 
34,404 
17,  148 
36,300 
23,480 

12,  412 
31,  i 

41,925 
31,278 

15,  214 
1«  77.  000 

8,568 
15,  030 

1.200 

7,880 
16,919 

7,757 

90,004 
34,913 

3.198 

82,492 

52,689 

14,233 

399, 167 

2,460 

13,  335 
4,399 

30,  954 

112,  493 

5,130 

3.742 

14,  699 
28,049 
14.  826 
43,  310 

4,013 


9,606 
14,469 
20,976 
302,  724 
19,351 

4,652 

8.977 
42,  470 
28,908 

1,64' 

6,823 
«  189,  476 
69,  476 
46,046 
34,  694 
17, 698 
36,  838 
23,48: 
12,668 
34,042 

41,  742 
31,  425 

15,  261 
\' 77.000 

8,692 
14,  807 
1.224 
7,925 

16,  744 
8,074 

90, 893 
35,176 

3,197 

82,688 

53,  607 

14,  111 

S97.  751 

2,517 
13,  771 

4,427 


1,  640.  591 


,-n! 


30,  984 

114.  3.58 

5,279 

3.  S06 

14,668 

27,  763 

17.  491 

43.  310 

4,125 


9,929 
14,650 
21,  377 
299,885 
19,348 

4,993 

8.924 
43.  806 
29,318 

1,662 

7,257 
'  192, 610 
69.636 
45,  567 
34,797 
18. 170 
37,025 
23,627 
12,672 
36, 495 

41,601 

31.  086 

15.  478 

i«  77, 000 

8,686 

14,605 

975 

7,999 
16,661 

8,  .592 

91,491 
36,671 
3,266 
8^564 
65,006 

13.  981 
S96. 161 

2,593 
14, 108 
4,422 

30,953 

114,  447 

6,343 

3.836 

14.  819 
27.424 
17,503 
43.  405 

4.423 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  141. — Public  assistance:  Assistance  payments,  by  State,  month,  and  program,  1943 — Continued 

[In  dollars;  data  corrected  to  Feb.  1,  1944] 


State 

Total 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

General  assistance 

Total  11 

110,934,000 

10,  899,  000|  10,  421,000 

n,  269,000|10,  573,  000 

9,  636,  000 

9,  291, 000 

8.  658,  000 

8,  072,  000 

8, 112, 000 

8.080,000 

7,917,006 

8,117,000 

Alabama 

303,  774 

36,  195 

691,  398 

316,  041 

4,  674.  065 
1,  402.  273 
1, 195.  484 

98.  722 

286.  248 

13  491,  766 

391,  446 

174,  119 

160,000 

14,  384,  943 

1,  912,  762 

1,568,532 

1,  262,  328 

407,900 

1,  247,  352 

13  840,  115 

1,  528.  028 

5.  663.  658 
4,  664,  449 

2,  486,  861 

33,  122 

1,  660,  766 

320,  533 

448,  729 

60,  101 
585,  459 

3,  0.56,  735 
223,  465 

36,  .503,  602 
297,  544 
261,233 

4,  413,  680 
398,622 

1,  054.  352 
7,  648.  318 

901,  393 

261,  765 
279,  061 
137,  300 
626,000 
672, 192 
272,  543 
543,  231 
2,177,600 
847,  701 

2,  213,  865 
133,  049 

22,  277 

3,293 

60,  579 

24,167 

413,  124 

129,  950 

119.760 

9.575 

27.828 

44,  494 

38,  878 

13,966 

14,662 

1.  369.  366 

212.  067 

182.  037 

117,697 

40,  000 

85,772 

92,  913 

137,2.55 
502,  574 
420,  659 
265.  504 
2.910 
138.  703 
28,219 
46.  530 
5,041 
61,024 

294,  494 

18.  096 

3,  835,  184 

26,925 

27,  373 

489.  807 
36.283 
77.  365 

733.  703 

96,  882 

19,267 
30, 161 
13.  000 
55.  000 
55,  732 
29,318 
44,  227 
137,  268 

97,  469 
256,  377 

13,128 

22,411 

3,674 

58,  846 

27,  109 

394,  556 

130,  374 

109,  886 

9.296 

27.006 

42,  429 

34,827 

13.  689 

15.  096 

1.317.754 

198.  213 

169,  618 

114,490 

40,  000 

95,  892 

85,  897 

133,  1,37 

481,  102 

444,  203 

252,118 

2,  955 

173,  604 

28,823 

46,  464 

5,8.67 

58,  153 

284,  930 

18.  326 
.3,  617,  436 

26.  398 

27,  698 
442.  232 

35.  139 
80,294 
643,  447 
84,  893 

19.  766 
30.923 
15.  000, 
62.  000, 
55,  0931 
24,  290 
45,  179 

142,  112 

101,327 

238,  354 

13,541 

22,  730 
3,330 
61,0.30 
32,  494 
425,  017 
128,  086 
113,803 
9,058 
26,559 
41,  781 

33,922 
13,711 
14,  800 

1,  484,  056 
200,024 
166,511 
117,576 

33,000 
100,  443 

82,  360 

136,  842 
512,  240 
511,808 
261,066 
2,736 
161,  378 

30,  007 

44.  223 
5,765 

60,  505 

297,  624 

19,  862 

4.  065,  836 

26,911 

28,  979 

462,  229 
40,968 
87,  362 

682.  452 
91,  588 

19,  307 

31,  713 
16,000 
68.  000 
64.  169 
24,  477 

45,  585 
144.  701 
103.  112 
240.  138 

12,  734 

22,795 

3,  170 

60,  953 

27.  692 

469,  474 

119.327 

105.  394 

8,993 

24,997 

42,  362 

32,  821 

13,820 

14,412 

1,  344,  331 

174,  037 

142,  662 

111.114 

30.900 

102.  303 

79,  186 

129,  528 

513.209 

448.  759 

247.  069 

2.553 

134.  327 

28.994 

40.  462 

5.366 

51,  977 

301,  707 

19,  654 

3,812.009 

25, 653 

24.392 

419.  781 
34.852 
87.281 

659.  681 
81.  763 

18.  714 
29,444 
14.  000 
69.000 

52.  059 
24.  619 
44,  175 

144,  190 

102,  664 

205,  567 

12,289 

23,681 
2,744 
60,  592 
25,919 
393.  228 
112.664 

100.  575 
8.361 

23.  622 
l«  42.  700 

33.  178 

13.  984 

14,  084 
1.  207.  885 

149.  891 
127,205 
106.170 
30,000 

101.  790 
72.  769 

122.478 

451,  291 

386. 514 

210.419 

2.787 

124,  797 

27,841 

35,  046 

5,268 

47, 148 

271,  634 

20,137 

3,  522.  353 

24,  619 

21,  570 
366,  588 

34,852 

88,932 

595,  947 

72,  771 

19,  481 

22.  400 
13.900 
57,000 
51,917 
22,  066 
43, 186 

155,  970 
99,  518 

179,  697 
11,661 

23,965 

2,930 

59,  752 

25,  107 
382,  237 
107,  810 

96,332 

8,041 

23,029 

i»42,0OO 

32.  399 
14.722 
13.  163 

1,  188,  109 
147,872 
118,127 
103,  289 

30,000 
102,  186 

68,  542 

123,115 
459,911 
382,  281 
192,  830 
2.713 
117,012 

26.  214 

33.  957 
6.282 

45,  344 

245.  468 
20.734 
3,  229,  754 
24,  086 
20.710 

3.35,  208 
37,327 
87,  798 

674,  016 
68,  459 

21,904 
19,  986 
10,000 
53,000 
52,  167 
21,060 
43,  657 

188.  483 
92.480 

167.  202 
10.  977 

24,  477 

3,098 

54,  671 

24.670 

368.  356 

104.  572 

92,  656 

7,575 

21,  388 
>»  38,  000 

30,860 

14,609 

12,  926 

1,  109,  229 

134, 187 

110.354 

98.251 

30,000 

101,418 

63,606 

118,764 

462.  812 

347. 126 

181.  200 

2.909 

111,877 

25,232 

32,  864 

5,080 

43,  757 

234.  738 

17.005 

2,786.816 

22,  973 
19,119 

326,  880 
25,397 
86,  754 

687,  117 
66,  152 

21,  659 
21,  130 
10.000 
60,  000 
64,  6C7 
19.  835 
43,636 

195,  074 
27,181 

164,  634 
9,667 

24,  416 

3,467 

54,101 

24,491 

378,046 

101.  796 

90.664 

7,390 

21,324 

>«39,000 

30,066 
14,883 
12,  748 

1,  089,  784 
131,  933 
104,423 

97,383 
35,000 

103,  469 
58,  418 

116,548 
424,  350 
323,  082 
168,  961 
2,655 

104,  718 
24,  751 
31,  608 

6,211 
41,718 

224,674 
19,545 

2,  476.  727 

23.008 
18.  384 

322.290 
26.  708 
87,  767 

609. 067 
67,  624 

22,827 
18,  021 

9.000 
46.000 
,56,  904 
21.  141 
46.310 
206.  556 
38.  158 
149.  848 

9,786 

25,281 

2,592 

53,  813 

23,977 

362.  712 

104.  674 

91.  802 

7.736 

21.830 

i«  39,  000 

30,083 

14,  971 

12,520 

1,  057,  963 

134,665 

108,  565 

97,  627 

36,000 

107,  633 

57,  049 

124,  276 

439.  646 

379,  072 

170,  18,5 

2,679 

147,436 

24,  162 

32,  430 

4,397 

42,  016 

215,  686 

19.  992 

2.418.363 

23.278 

18.  426 

317.  179 
27,632 
91,283 

615,828 
64,058 

23,318 

17,  719 

9,000 

64,000 

58,  615 
19,184 
45,  448 

210.  144 

39.  611 

149.  056 

9,646 

1         29, 560 

1.917 

'         .54.  183 

24.  141 

359.  152 

111,162 

90,456 

7,589 

22,203 

l»40,000 

31,383 
14,884 
11,997 

1,  106,  090 
140,  766 
110,603 

98,259 
3.5.000 
111.077 
58.  971 

125.  821 

456.  70S 

349,  120 

175,  238 

2,894 

143,  206 

23,850 

34,441 

4,397 

41,934 

224.  527 
16.208 

2,  320.  181 

23.164 
18,292 

324, 353 
27,242 
90,609 

591,  586 
69,694 

24.  356 
17.  987 
9,000 
48.000 
60.  162 
20.173 
46.  717 

213.  399 
45. 560 

151,  744 
9,683 

30,  711 
2,966 

56,060 

24,129 

363,685 

123,  165 

90,652 

7,292 

22,807 

"  40,  000 

31,  424 
15,284 
11,810 

1.  ft53.  346 
141.716 
lia220 

99.190 
35.000 
114,696 
60,404 

127,  794 
446,229 
316,  069 
180.273 
2,701 
145,  710 
24,  581 
33,  188 
,3,760 
46,380 

224,370 
16,  762 

2,  228,  647 

24,  468 
18,  636 

322,830 
33,875 
94,330 

553,  216 
68,310 

25.342 
18,  703 

9,600 
47,000 
60,  597 
21, 158 
46.848 
217,  818 
49. 186 
154.  697 

9.601 

31,470 

3,  014 

Arizona 

57,  818 
32,  145 

California 

364.  478 

128,693 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

93.  .504 
7,816 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

23,655 
"■40,000 

Georgia 

31,606 

15,696 

Idaho H 

11.782 

Illinois 

1.  057.  030 

Indiana  i*          .      .  _ 

147.  392 

116.207 

101,  282 

Kentucky  i^ 

34,000 

Louisiana             . 

120,  773 

Maine 

l«60,000 

Maryland 

133,  470 

513,  586 

Michigan 

355,  766 

181,  998 

Mississippi 

2,630 

Missouri  i* 

157.  998 

Montana .  . 

27.  869 

Nebraska 

37.  616 

Nevada          - 

4,677 

New  Hampshire 

45,503 

New  Jersey  i' 

236,883 

New  Mexico  iH--  

New  York 

17.144 

2.  190.  397 

26.061 

North  Dakota 

17,  754 

Ohio 

294,303 

38.347 

Oregon 

94.577 

602.  269 

Rhode  Island 

69,  199 

South  Carolna    _    _    _ 

25.834 

South  Dakota 

20,874 

Tennessee  ii  .  .      

9,800 

Texas  i» 

47,000 

Utah     

60,  190 

Vermont 

25,232 

Virginia 

Washington 

49.263 
221,885 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

51.435 
166.651 

Wyoming 

10.  456 

I  All  51  States  have  plans  approved  by  Social  Security  Board. 

^  Includes  payments  to  recipients  aged  60  but  under  66  years. 

^  Figures  in  italics  represent  programs  administered  without  Federal  partici- 
pation. 

<  Total  for  all  States  with  plans  approved  by  Social  Security  Board  except  Iowa. 
See  footnote  6. 

*  Includes  program  administered  without  Federal  participation. 

c  Plan  approved  as  of  July  1.  1943,  but  under  State  law  no  payments  could  be 
made  under  that  plan  before  Jan.  1,  1944. 

'  In  addition,  payments  were  made  from  local  funds  without  State  or  Federal 
participation  to  recipients  under  State  mothers'-pension  law;  some  of  these  re- 
cipients also  received  aid  under  approved  plan. 


s  Delaware  and  Alaska  do  not  administer  aid  to  the  blind. 
9  45  States  made  payments  throughout  the  year  under  plans  approved  by  Social 
Security  Board;  Illinois  began  payments  under  approved  plan  in  October. 
■«  Estimated. 

11  Partly  estimated;  does  not  represent  sum  of  State  figures  because  total  ex- 
cludes, for  Indiana  and  New  Jersey,  estimated  payments  for  medical  care,  hos- 
pitalization, and  burial  only. 

12  State  program  only;  excludes  program  administered  by  local  officials. 

13  Partlv  estimated. 

"  Approximately  70  percent  of  total  expenditures;  excludes  assistance  in  kind 
and,  for  a  few  counties,  cash  payments. 
IS  Includes  payments  for  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial. 


(Continued  from  page  150) 
assistance,  this  unit  of  count  may  in 
some  States  represent  two  or  more 
eligible  individuals  in  the  same  house- 
hold to  whom  a  single  payment  is 
made.    In  aid  to  dependent  children, 


two  units  of  count  are  used — the 
number  of  children  for  whom  aid  has 
been  approved  and  the  number  of 
families  with  children  receiving  aid. 
The  number  of  children  for  whom  aid 
has  been  approved  may  be  less  than 


the  total  number  of  children  in  the 
families  receiving  aid. 

For  general  assistance,  the  unit  of 
count  is  the  case,  which  may  repre- 
sent either  a  family  unit  or  an 
individual. 
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Table  142. 

— Public  assistance:  Expendit 

ures,  by 

State, 

program,  and 

source  oj funds,  1943 

I 

Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  dependent  child 

ren 

Aid  to  the  blind 

General  assistance 

State 

Total 

(in 
thou- 
sands) 

Percentage 
distribution  -' 

Total 

(in 
thou- 
sands) 

Percentage 
distribution ' 

Total 

(in 
thou- 
sands) 

Pereentape 
distribution  ■ 

Total 

(in 
thou- 
sands) 

Pereentape 
distribution  ! 

_ 

Federal 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

Federal 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

Federal 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

Total  5 

$688,621 

48.4 

43.2 

8.4 

$153,054 

39.0 

44.1 

16.9 

$27, 205 

33.0 

62.2 

14.8 

$110,648 

47.5 

52.5 

Total,    under    plans 
approved  by  Social 
Security  Board' 

688,621 

48.4 

43.2 

8.4 

151,947 

39.2 

44.4 

16.4 

19,018 

47.1 

37.4 

16.6 

Ainhnmn 

3,620 

666 

4,495 

4,809 

81,689 

8  20, 265 

6,000 

338 

1,159 

7,992 

9,164 
3,328 
18  62,  229 
1 8,  .334 
16, 302 
9,985 
7,417 
9,344 
4,567 
4,028 

37,648 

29,193 

19,158 

3,061 

28,147 

3,833 

7,973 

903 

2,263 

8,735 

1,832 

46, 171 

5,119 

2,724 

45,440 

22,127 

6,997 

32, 136 

2,562 

3,213 

3,771 
7,086 

45,410 
6,780 
1,265 
2,735 

27,486 
3,992 

16, 036 
1,324 

47.9 
48.9 
50.6 
49.8 
45.0 
45.3 
50.3 
46.9 
47.3 
48.2 

48.1 
50.1 
50.3 
49.4 
49.6 
47.7 
49.0 
47.8 
49.3 
47.4 

46.3 
50.1 
60.0 
48.1 
49.4 
49.1 
49.6 
49.7 
49.2 
46.7 

46.7 
44.9 
48.1 
48.4 
50.3 
60.2 
49.1 
48.2 
48.6 
48.8 

49.4 
49.6 
50.9 
48.6 
50.2 
45.4 
49.9 
48.2 
50.2 
48.8 

28.1 
61.1 
49.4 
50.2 
36.8 
54.0 
49.7 
63.1 
62.7 
51.8 

46.4 
49.9 
49.7 
29.9 
60.0 
28.1 
51.0 
52.2 
60.7 
35.9 

33.7 
49.9 
31.7 
61.9 
60.3 
33.3 
50.4 
26.6 
27.3 
36.1 

54.3 
28.4 
28.9 
40.0 
49.7 
49.8 
32.2 
51.8 
51.4 
51.1 

50.3 
38.6 
49.1 
36.5 
49.8 
33.8 
60.1 
61.8 
28.8 
30.9 

24.0 

'"■is.'2 

.7 
.1.6 

'  'io'.'i 

.4 
24.2 

""ih'.V 

20.0 

(") 

18.3 

-j- 

17.6 

"""23.7" 
23.5 
18.2 

'"26.'7' 
23.0 
11.6 

"'is.'?' 

.1 

.3 
11.8 

"'ii'g' 
"'m.'s' 

"'2i.'6' 
20.3 

1,218 

24 

793 

1,634 

6,999 

1,823 

1,556 

182 

456 

'  1, 356 

1,309 

893 

18  10,  794 

4,409 

"663 

2,583 

'649 

5,410 

966 

1,721 

7,372 

10, 174 

3,284 

668 

4,946 

766 

n,635 

29 

511 

2,518 

1,213 

16, 009 

1,938 

946 

5,673 

'4,911 

1,025 

20,665 

887 

944 

695 
3,767 
3,260 
1,473 

265 
1,338 
2,854 
3,163 
4,560 

249 

49.9 

"56.6' 
50.0 
29.2 
60.0 
27.8 
40.7 
46.0 
43.3 

50.0 
50.0 
60.0 
45.0 
3.5 
38.8 
37.9 
43.1 
38.1 
50.0 

29.7 
31.0 
44.2 
50.0 
50.0 
49.8 
46.8 

25.6 
100.0 
50.0 
50.0 
38.3 
24.9 
43.7 
34.2 
64.0 
43.4 

44.7 
50.0 
50.0 
32.3 
2.9 
24.1 
37.9 
56.9 
32.9 
33.2 

31.8 
62.9 
23.8 
60.0 
49.7 
33.8 
46.8 

24.6 

105 

50  0 

25.6 

24.4 

299 

49.0 

51.0 

Alaska 

Arizona  

"32.'5' 
26.1 
28.6 
25.1 

"is.l" 

5.3 

""22.'7" 
93.6 
37.1 
24.2 

"'29.0' 
16.8 

38.6 

6.1 

32.0 

-3- 

16.4 

6.4 

100.0 

""36.2" 

"lie" 

22.0 
27.0 
32.0 
.1 
26.4 

Vt 

.4 
15.6 

""i4."8' 
23.6 
20.9 

""34.'7" 
19.3 

179 
2.65 
'4,010 
268 
;69 

60.0 
50.0 
40.6 
50.0 
42.9 

50.0 
50.0 
29.3 
26.0 
57.1 

"so.i" 

25.0 

688 
<315 
4,772 
1,402 
1,195 
99 
286 
'492 

393 

'211 

14,384 

1,013 

1,669 

1,249 

'408 

"  1,244 

845 

1,520 

5,792 

4,653 

2,487 

33 

"  1,  704 

321 

449 

60 

585 

2,694 

"226 

36,504 

298 

261 

4,414 
399 
984 

7,496 
896 
262 

277 

'137 

'626 

659 

273 

543 

2,168 

817 

2,214 

133 

100.0 
<  100.0 

73.9 
'39.0 
'50.0 
100.0 

'52.3 

""2.' 7' 
30.3 

"'87.'8' 
28.5 
49.9 

26.9 
53.4 
47.5 

"97.6" 
33.0 

—(■..■)— 

"'iio' 

97.9 

42.7 

"M.'i' 
83.6 
41.7 
74.3 
100.0 
70.0 
50.0 

""85.T 

""51.6" 

51.7 

57.6 

6.8 

67.8 

Arkansas 

(') 

100.0 

Colorado 

26.1 

'6L0 

'50.0 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida                          

123 
'534 

372 
89 
"2,668 
882 
669 
449 
209 
466 
295 
167 

361 
513 
409 
192 
941 
117 
'193 
14 
100 
235 

95 

1,251 

496 

44 

1,136 

637 

174 

6,062 

32 

164 

56 

320 

1,466 

60 

48 
209 
379 
231 
550 

62 

50.0 
49.9 

50.0 
50.0 
6.0 
49.9 
50.0 
48.5 
50.0 
48.9 
60.0 
60.0 

48.8 
50.0 
48.9 
50.0 

""49."  7" 
49.9 

""49.9 
49.4 

46.6 
47.7 
50.0 
50.0 
49.9 
60.0 
45.6 

""48."7" 
49.9 

49.7 
50.0 
60.0 
45.6 
50.0 
50.0 
60.0 
50.0 
60.0 
47.1 

50.0 
50.0 

44.6 
50.0 
.53.5 
47.7 
25.5 
22.1 
50.0 
51.1 
50.0 
16.6 

51.2 
50.0 
45.8 
60.0 
100.0 
32.8 
49.9 
38.3 
50.1 
3.6 

53.4 
23.1 
24.0 
46.6 
16.2 
60.0 
34.0 
100.0 
51.3 
49.9 

49.8 
38.0 
50.0 
39.9 
50.0 
28.3 
50.0 
50.0 
29.8 
52.4 

.'i 

5.4 

"46.'5" 
2.4 
24.6 
29.4 

"33.4" 

"■("■)"" 
5.3 

"'i7.'5' 

.2 

61.7 

"'47.6' 

""29."2" 
26.0 
4.4 
33.9 

"'ix'.i' 

.5 
12.0 

'"ii's' 
"'ii'.i' 

""26.'2' 
.6 

"  ioo.o 

100.0 

Tdflhn 

•99.7 

'47.7 

TndiATiA 

100.0 

97.3 

69.7 

Kentucky 

100.0 

12.2 

Maine 

71.5 

50.1 

Massachusetts 

73.1 

46.6 

Minnesota 

62.6 

100.0 

Missouri 

2.4 

67.0 

Nebraska 

100.0 

100.0 

New  Hampshire 

32.5 
42.0 

44.6 
26.9 
60.0 
44.8 
38.0 
49.9 
29.8 
36.2 
31.0 
49.9 

49.8 
60.0 
60.0 
32.7 
50.0 
50.0 
27.4 
60.0 
33.7 
45.3 

67.5 
27.8 

65.4 
24.5 
28.0 
28.2 
30.0 
50.0 
43.8 
64.8 
69.0 
49.9 

49.8 
34.4 
50.0 
62.5 
26.4 
29.1 
72.6 
60.0 
31.6 
35.4 

100.0 

New  Jersey 

'56.0 

New  Mexico 

2.1 

57.3 

North  Carolina 

100.0 

North  Dakota.   ..  

44.7 

Ohio      

16.4 

68.3 

25.7 

Pennsylvania 

30.0 

South  Carolina 

50.0 

South  Dakota 

100.0 

Tennp.'^spp 

100.0 

100.0 

Utah 

15.0 

100.0 

49.0 

Washington 

48.3 

42.4 

Wisconsin 

93.2 

32.2 

1  Expenditures  for  assistance  to  recipients  and  administration  under  State  plans 
approved  by  Social  Security  Board  and  for  assistance  only  under  programs  ad- 
ministered under  State  laws  from  State  and/or  local  funds  without  Federal 
participation.  Amounts  cannot  he  compared  with  annual  data  based  on 
monthly  series.  Excludes  expenditures  for  personnel  merit  systems  (see  foot- 
note 10). 

3  Based  on  unrounded  figures. 

3  Excludes  Hawaii,  for  which  administrative  expenses  not  available.  Totals 
aresums  of  unrounded  figures,  thereforemay  differ  slightly  from  sums  of  rounded, 
figures. 

^Excludes  local  funds;  data  not  available. 

5  Includes  program  administered  without  Federal  participation. 

6  Includes  expenditures  for  recipients  aged  60  but  under  65  years. 


^  Includes  expenditures  for  assistance  to  recipient-s  for  program  administered 
without  Federal  participation.    Expenditures  for  administration  not  available. 

6  Estimated. 

^  Includes  $78,498  expended  by  county  commissioners. 

1^  Includes  expenditures  for  personnel  merit  system  for  January-June  1943. 

"  Includes  expenditures  of  1374,000  for  assistance  to  recipients  for  October- 
December  1943  and  expenditures  of  $135,000  for  administration  under  approved 
plan;  first  Federal  funds  avaUable  under  approved  plan  for  July  1943,  but  under 
State  law  no  payments  could  be  made  before  October. 

12  Includes  expenditures  of  $46,000  for  administration  under  approved  plan; 
first  Federal  fmids  available  under  approved  plan  for  July  1943. 

'3  Data  on  payments  from  local  funds  incomplete. 

'*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  143. — Public  assistance:  Percentage  distribution  of  expenditures,  by  State  and  program,  for  each  source  of  funds,  1943  ' 


State  2 


Total' 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Miinnesota 

Mississippi 

Misouri. 

Montana... 

Nebraska 

Navada.. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota - 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  funds 


Old- 
age 

assist- 


70.3 


69.1 
95.9 
73.0 
69.0 
83.8 
85.3 
68.0 
54.0 
57.3 
77.0 

81.5 
73.6 
65.2 
74.4 
85.4 
70.0 
86.4 
56.8 
68.4 
54.2 

73.5 
65.7 
76.6 
77.4 
78.8 
76.1 
77.8 
89.7 
65.3 
61.6 

64.4 
45.6 
66.2 
68.5 
80.2 
78.  S 
76.2 
49.2 
58.5 
70.3 

78.6 
62.7 
89.5 
72.5 
68.4 
66.7 
83.6 
48.7 
68.6 
75.3 


Aid  to 
depend' 
ent 
chil- 
dren 


15.0 


23.2 

4.1 

12.9 

22.2 

7.2 

7.7 

17.6 

29.4 

22.5 

13.1 

U.7 
19.7 
13.5 
17.9 

3.4 
18.1 

7.5 
32.9 
14.5 
23.2 

14.4 
22.9 
13.0 
16.9 
13.8 
15.2 
15.9 
2.9 
14.8 
17.7 

36.1 
16.2 
24.7 
23.8 
10.0 
17.6 
11.2 
31.6 
20.3 
20.6 

14.6 
33.3 

6.4 
18.6 
14.3 
27.7 

8.7 
38.5 
19.5 
14.2 


Aid  to 

the 
blind 


2.9 
3.7 
4.1 
1.1 


6,1 
5.2 

3.3 
2.0 
3.3 
3.6 
3.0 
3.1 
2.4 
2.8 
4.4 
2.2 

.7 
1.2 
1.6 


2.3 
1.9 
1.4 
2.9 
1.7 

2.8 
1.3 
6.3 
1.1 
2.0 
2.3 
1.9 
7.7 
.7 
3.4 

1.2 
2.8 
2.9 
.7 
2.6 
4.3 
1.1 
2.8 
2.4 
3.0 


General 

assist- 
ance 


11.3 


5.7 


11.2 
4.6 
■4.9 
6.9 
13.6 
16.0 
14.1 
4.7 

3.5 
4.7 
18.0 
4.1 
8.2 
8.8 
4.7 
7.6 
12.7 
20.4 

11.4 
10.2 


4.8 
6.4 
4.4 
6.0 
17.0 
19.0 

6.7 

36.9 

3.8 

6.6 

7.8 

1.4 

10.7 

11.5 

20.5 

6.7 

5.7 

1.2 

1.2 

8.3 

14.7 

11.3 

6.6 

10.0 

9.5 

7.5 


Federal  funds 


Old- 
age 
assist- 
ance 


82.9 


72.4 
100.0 
82.4 
72.8 


86.7 
68.2 
66.9 
81.  S 

84.0 
77.2 
82.6 
78.9 
96.4 
79.6 
91.2 
63.6 
81.4 
66.9 

88.0 
81.1 
85.3 
77.4 
84.9 
81.1 
82.1 
100.0 
83.7 
77.7 

68.9 
80.5 
66.9 
74.7 
89.4 
80.0 
89.9 
68.1 
81.1 
74.1 

83.3 
63.2 
90.8 
84.7 
80.3 
61.6 
93.4 
63.1 
81.6 
82.6 


Aid  to 

depend 

ent 

chU- 

dren 


14.9 


25.4 


14.4 
23.3 
5.1 
8.9 
12.4 
31.8 
25.6 
12.5 

12.5 
20.7 
17.0 
17.3 
.3 
16.8 
6.2 
33.2 
13.3 
30.2 

11.1 
17.5 
12.9 
17.6 
15.1 
16.4 
15.9 


12.6 
20.1 

38.0 
17.1 
26.3 
24.0 

8.4 
17.7 

8.0 
31.9 
17.9 
22.3 

15.6 
33.9 

6.4 
14.5 
16.7 
33.2 

6.3 
43.7 
15.6 
14.4 


Aid  to 
tne 
blind 


3.2 
3.9 
4.0 
1.3 
.9 


7.5 
6.7 

3.5 
2.1 
.5 
3.8 
3.3 
3.6 
2.6 
3.2 
5.3 
2.9 

.9 
1.4 
1.8 
5.0 


2.6 
2.0 


3.8 
2.2 

3.1 
2.4 
6.8 
1.3 
2.2 
2.3 
2.1 


1.0 
3.6 

1.2 
2.9 
2.8 
.8 
3.0 
6.2 
1.3 
3.2 
2.8 
3.1 


State  funds 


Old- 


assist- 
ance 


67.7 
92.3 
65.4 
66.6 
88.6 
87.6 
71.6 
61.6 
60.7 
82.9 

86.0 
77.2 
64.4 
74.8 
97.6 
71.9 
91.5 
52.6 
76.6 
61.6 

75.6 
61.  G 
73.9 
78.7 
73.7 
76.0 
82.3 
97.8 
60.9 
61.8 

51.3 
39.3 
69.1 
71.7 
80.2 
78.9 
64.5 
39.0 
51.2 
70.7 

83.5 
65.9 
90.4* 
60.8 
87.0 
66.0 
80.3 
48.8 
72.4 
66.6 


Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chU- 
dren 


16.6 


20.7 

7.7 

11.7 

21.2 

7.9 

3.6 

16.3 

21.4 

20.5 

11.8 

11.7 
20.7 
13.4 
19.5 
.2 
15.9 
6.0 
33.2 
10.5 
20.4 

14.0 
27.0 
9.6 
16.6 
12.8 
15.4 
15.7 


34.1 
14.1 

34.7 
12.0 
25.4 
17.5 
6.0 
17.6 
12.9 
31.5 
23.8 
20.3 

15.2 
31.2 

6.6 
22.3 

9.7 
23.6 
12.1 
37.4 
23.6 
14.3 


Aid  to 

the 

blind 


1.8 


2.6 
3.5 
3.6 


5.1 
6.3 

3.3 
2.1 
3.6 
5.7 
1.7 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
4.9 
1.0 

1.1 
1.1 
2.3 
4.7 
4.9 
2.3 
2.0 
2.2 
5.0 
.2 

2.6 
.9 

5.5 
1.3 

.7 

2.3 

1.7 

11.9 

.6 


1.3 
2.9 
3.0 
.7 
3.3 
3.6 
1.1 
2.7 
2.6 
4.5 


General 
assist' 
ance 


12.2 


20.3 
8.7 


11.2 
17.0 
23.7 


m 

18.7 


.5 
9.7 


11.8 
8.0 
27.0 

9.3 
10.3 
14.3 


6.3 

"(')"" 

'23."9' 

11.4 
47.8 


9.5 
13.1 

1.2 
20.9 
17.6 
24.4 

5.7 


16.2 


16.8 
6.5 

11.1 
2.4 

14.6 


Local  funds 


Old- 


assist- 
ance 


39.8 


64.5 


64.3 
13.5 


50.9 


65.1 
3.0 
65.2 


37.8 

61.4 

.2 

59.6 


67.1 
65.2 


68.6 
47.4 
40.1 


29.3 
53.0 
45.9 


70.1 


3.5 


4.0 
52.2 


7a  6 


Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren 


22.2 


47.2 
74.6 


9.8 
44.5 
37.8 
48.1 


26.8 
7.1 


17.1 
26.1 
2L9 
27.8 


31.7 
16.3 

19.6 
22.6 
17.8 


11.6 

12.1 

18.8 

9.3 


19.1 


18.9 
21.0 
36.9 
62.1 
1.9 
14.6 


1.1 


1.1 
36.8 


18.4 
18.7 
24.1 


22.2 
13.4 


Aid  to 

the 

blind 


2.8 


5.2 
6.5 


.1 
2.0 


13.6 

.4 

6.8 

3.0 


« 


2.0 

.1 

2.8 


6.3 
.3 

13.2 


1.9 


.1 
2.4 


1.6 
.1 


General 
assist- 
ance 


20.7 
35.5 
62.2 
51.9 


73.1 

40.0 
100.0 
86.4 
17.4 
65.1 
19.9 
72.2 
100.0 
68.3 
42.8 

29.1 
77.2 
22.2 
100.0 
31.3 
20.7 
81.1 
19.3 
52.6 
38.0 

100.0 
50.9 
117 
16.9 
24.7 
98.1 
13.5 


100.0 
95.1 

94.8 

8.6 

100.0 

8.3 

81.3 

22.9 

100.0 

100.0 

29.0 

11.9 


1  Expenditures  for  assistance  to  recipients  and  administration  under  State 
plans  approved  by  Social  Security  Board,  and  for  assistance  only  under  programs 
administered  under  State  laws  from  State  and/or  local  funds  without  Federal 
participation.    Percentage  distribution  based  on  unrounded  figures. 


2  For  explanatory  footnotes  by  State,  see  table  142. 

3  Excludes  expenditures  for  all  programs  in  Hawaii. 
'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Recent  Publications  of  the  Social  Security  Board 

Purchase  orders  for  documents  with  prices  listed  should  be  accompanied  by  remittance  and  addressed 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Publications 
now  in  preparation,  with  their  prices,  will  be  announced  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  and  in  the 
Monthly  Catalog  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,'  a  limited  supply  of  the  publications  listed  is  available  without  charge 
to  official  agencies  directly  concerned  with  administration  of  the  social  security  program.  Requests  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Bureau  named  in  the  citation. 

Informational  circulars  listed  are  generally  available  on  request  to  Publications  Distribution  Section, 
Office  of  the  Executive  Director,  Social  Security  Board,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

For  publications  of  the  Board  issued  in  prior  years  and  hence  omitted  from  this  list,  see  the  Social 
Security  Yearbooks  for  1939  (pp.  253-265),  1940  (pp.  326-336),  1941  (pp.  268-273),  and  1942  (pp.  197- 
201).'  Requests  for  publications  relating  to  labor-market  surveys,  employment  service  operations,  fob 
descriptions,  and  the  like,  listed  in  previous  Yearbooks,  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Manpower 
Commission. 


General ' 

Printed  Periodicals 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
1942-43.  Office  of  the  Executive 
Director.     1943.     100  pp.    20  cents. 

Social  Security  Bulletin.  Office  of  the 
Executive  Director.  Monthly.  Be- 
ginning with  Vol.  1,  Nos.  1-3  (March 
1938).  Subscription  price,  $2.00  a 
year  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico;  in  other  countries, 
$3.75  a  year.    Single  copies,  20  cents. 

Social  Security  Yearbook,  1942.  Office 
of  the  Executive  Director.  Annual 
supplement  to  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin.    216  pp.    50  cents. 

Manuals  and  Technical  Reports 

Administration  of  Temporary  Disabil- 
ity Compensation,  Barkev  S.  Sand- 
ers. Bureau  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics.   1943.    10  pp.    Processed. 

Compilation  of  the  Social  Security 
Laws;  Including  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended,  and  related  enact- 
ments through  the  76th  Congress. 
Rev.  1943.     90  pp.    10  cents. 


1  Exceptions  are  noted  by  the  following 
symbols : 

*Out  of  print. 

tDistributed  only  to  collaborating 
agencies. 

=  Most  large  public  and  university 
libraries  have  copies  of  printed  periodical 
and  technical  reports  issued  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  Including  those  now  out 
of  print. 

'  This  category  includes  publications 
dealing  with  general  aspects  of  social 
security;  for  items  limited  to  a  specific 
program,  see  under  that  program. 


tCost  of  Living  for  Aged  Persons; 
Items,  Quantities,  and  Prices  of 
Goods  and  Services  Required  by  an 
Aged  Couple  and  by  an  Aged  Man 
Living  Alone  at  the  Maintenance 
Level  in  a  Northern  Urban  Area, 
1938  and  1942,  Florence  A.  Arm- 
strong. Bm-eau  of  Research  and 
Statistics.    1943.    44  pp.    Processed. 

*  Economic  Perspectives,  1943-48, W.  S. 
Woytinsky.  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics.  1943.  176  pp. 
Processed. 

*Elements  of  a  Variable-Grant  For- 
mula, Paul  H.  Wueller.  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics.  1943.  22 
pp.    Processed. 

jFiscal  Manual  for  Joint  Merit  Sys- 
tem Administration  for  Use  in  State 
Employment  Security  and  State 
Public  Assistance  Agencies.  1943. 
47  pp.    Processed. 

-^Measurement  of  Variations  in  State 
Economic  and  Fiscal  Capacity,  Paul 
Studenski.  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics.  March  1943.  76  pp. 
Processed. 

Medical  Care  and  Costs  in  Relation  to 
Family  Income:  A  Statistical  Source 
Book,  Helen  HoUingsworth  and 
Margaret  C.  Klem.  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics.  March  1943. 
219  pp.    Processed. 

A  Minimum  Program  of  Social  Se- 
curity. Office  of  the  Executive  Di- 
rector. 1944.  15  pp.  (Reprinted 
from  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  1942-43.) 

Need  for  Medical  Care  Insurance.  Bu- 
reau of  Research  and  Statistics. 
April  1944.    39  pp. 


Policy  Questions  Involved  in  the  De- 
velopment of  a  National  System  of 
Demobilisation  Unemployment  Al- 
loioances  After  Termination  of  Mil- 
itary Service,  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer. 
1943.     5  pp.     Processed. 

Prepayment  Medical  Care  Organiza- 
tions, Margaret  C.  Kllem.  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics.  Novem- 
ber 1943.    252  pp.    Processed. 

The  Scope  of  Protection  Under  State 
and  Local  Government  Retirement 
Systems,  Dorothy  P.  McCamman. 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics. 
December  1943.    150  pp.    Processed. 

Statistics  of  Family  Composition  in 
Selected  Areas  of  the  United  States: 
Data  From  the  Study  of  Family 
Composition  in  the  United  States, 
Based  on  the  National  Health  Sur- 
vey. Made  in  1935-36  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Vol. 
11. — The  Urban  Sample  (18  Cities 
in  18  States).  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics.  1943.  620  pp.  Proc- 
essed. 

Survey  of  Social  Security  Statistics, 
Herman  Sturm.  Bui'eau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics.  March  1944. 
71  pp.    Processed. 

Tabular  Guide  to  Social  Security  Sta- 
tistics. Office  of  the  Executive  Di- 
rector. April  1944.    8  pp.  Processed. 

Training  for  Social  Security;  A  Re- 
port to  the  Social  Security  Board, 
Karl  de  Schweinitz.  Office  of  the 
Executive  Director.  September 
1943.    49  pp.    Processed. 

Wages  and  Income  of  White  Collar 
Workers.  Testimony  of  Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer  before  a  special  subcom- 
mittee (Wartime  Health  and  Edu- 
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cation)  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Jan.  28,  1944. 
7  pp.    Processed. 

Informational  Circulars 

Fact  Sheet  on  Social  Security  jor 
Farm  Hands.  Informational  Serv- 
ice.   March  1944.    4  pp.    Processed. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Social  Security  for 
Farm  People  (farm  operators  and 
farm  wage  workers).  Informa- 
tional Service.  February  1944.  5 
pp.    Processed. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Social  Security  for 
Farmers.  Informational  Service. 
March  1944.    5  pp.    Processed. 

The  Social  Security  Act — A  Brief  Ex- 
planation.  Informational  Service. 
September  1943.    21  pp. 

Social  Security  for  the  Bill  Johnsons. 
Oflace  of  the  Executive  Director. 
1943.    31  pp.    Processed. 


Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance 


Technical  Reports 


*Fact  Finding  in  the  Field  Office, 
Ralph  Gower.  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance.  1943. 
3  pp.  Processed.  (Reprinted  in 
Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  7, 
No.  1  (January  1944),  pp.  32-33.) 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Statistics;  Emvloyment  and  Wages 
of  Covered  Workers,  1940.  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 
1943.    272  pp.    Processed. 

Protection  of  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  to  Members  of 
Armed  Forces,  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer. 
1943.  5  pp.  Processed,  from  Con- 
gressional Record,  Oct.  25,  1943. 

Reasons  Why  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Contrihutions 
Should  Not  Be  Frozen  at  the  Present 
Rate  of  1  Percent  Each  on  Employ- 
ers and  Employees  But  Should  Be 
Allowed  to  Increase  to  2  Percent 
Each  as  Now  Provided  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  A  Statement  (by  A. 
J.  Altmeyer)  .  .  .  Before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  October 
14,  1943.    1943.    10  pp.    Processed. 

Reply  by  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  to  Sena- 
tor Vandenberg's  Letter  of  June  15, 
1943,  Concerning  the  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 
Aug.  27,  1943.    7  pp.    Processed. 

"Resume  of  Operations.  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 
September  1943.    13  pp.    Processed. 


i  Service  Area  Directory  of  Regional, 
Field,  and  Area  Offices.  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 
1944.    70  pp. 

Statement  on  Employee  Wage  Records 
Maintained  Under  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Sys- 
tem, Arthur  J.  Altmeyer.  Oct.  2, 
1943.    5  pp.    Processed. 

Informational  Circulars 

Facts  About  the  Trust  Fund  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance System.  Informational 
Service.     1943.     2  pp.    Processed. 

Helping  Youth  to  Understand  the 
Social  Security  Program.  Informa- 
tional Service.  1943.  4  pp.  (Re- 
printed from  Education  for  Victory, 
OfiBce  of  Education,  Nov.  1,  1943.) 

Outline  of  Differences  Between  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation.  In- 
formational Service.  July  1943.  2 
pp.    Processed. 

Your  Social  Security  Account  Card. 
Informational  Service.  March  1943. 
8  pp. 

Employment  Security 

Periodicals 

Unemployment  Compensation  Inter- 
pretation Service  —  The  Benefit 
Series.  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity. Monthly,  with  annual  cu- 
mulative index  and  digest.  Sub- 
scription price,  $3.50  a  year;  single 
copies,  30  cents.  (Back  issues:  Vol. 
1,  $1;  Vol.  2,  $2;  Vols.  3,  4,  and  5, 
$5  each;  Vol.  6,  $3.50.) 

"[Unemployment  Compensation  Inter- 
pretation Service  —  The  Federal 
Series.  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity. Biweekly  1937-39.  Monthly 
1940-41.  Quarterly  1942-43.  An- 
nually beginning  1944. 

Manuals  and  Technical  Reports 
and  Cofnpilations 

f Analysis  of  Some  of  the  Financial 
Aspects  of  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation. Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity.   1943.    17  pp.    Processed. 

^Comparison  of  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Laws.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security.  1944.  Proc- 
essed. 

The  Dependents  of  Unemployment 
Compensation  Claimants,  Delaware, 
December  1941-February  1942.  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security.  1943. 
20  pp.    Processed. 


Duration  of  Benefit  Payments  in  State 
Unemployment  Compensation  Sys- 
tems, Benefit  Years  Ending  in  1941. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
1943.     11  pp.    Processed. 

Duration  of  Benefit  Payments  in  State 
Unemployment  Compensation  Sys- 
tems, Benefit  Years  Ending  in  1942 
(Preliminary)  ■  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  1943.  15  pp. 
Processed. 

Employment  and  Wages  of  Workers 
Covered  by  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Laws;  1941  Sum- 
mary. Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
cui-ity.     1943.    33  pp.    Processed. 

jExperience  -  Rating    Operations    in 

1942.  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity.    1943.     6  pp.    Processed. 

jExperience-Rating     Operations     in 

1943.  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity.    1944.     5  pp.    Processed. 

tFmaZ  Report  on  the  Survey  of  the 
Personal  and  Occupational  Charac- 
teristics of  Claimants  and  the  Ac- 
tivities of  the  USES  With  Respect  to 
Such  Claimants.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security.  1943.  32  pp. 
Processed. 

jGuide  for  Employment  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  1944.  Processed, 
loose-leaf  manual.  Part  I:  Gen- 
eral Administration  (includes  Com- 
parison of  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Laws) ;  Part  II:  Un- 
employment Compensation  Pro- 
gram; Part  ni:  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics; Part  IV:  Fiscal  and  Budget- 
ary Management.  Each  part  in  2 
vols.:  I. — Federal  Requirements  and 
Federal-State  Procedures;  II. — Sug- 
gested Policy,  Legislation,  Regula- 
tions, and  Procedures. 

'^Preliminary  Estimates  of  Post-War 
Unemployment  Compensation  Pay- 
ments. Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity.    1944.    5  pp.    Processed. 

"^Summaries  of  State  Post-War  Sol- 
vency Studies  Submitted  by  32 
States.  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  November  1943.  6  pp. 
Processed. 

Unemployment  Compensation — Pres- 
ent and  Future.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security.  January  1943. 
7  pp.    Processed. 

Informational  Circulars 

Outline  of  Differences  Between  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  aTid 
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Unemployment  Compensation.  In- 
formational Service.  July  1943.  2 
pp.    Processed. 

Significant  Provisions  of  State  Un- 
em.ployment  Compensation  Laws, 
August  1943.  Informational  Serv- 
ice.    1943.     4  pp.    Processed. 

Vnemploym,ent  Insurance  and  You. 
Informational  Service.  June  1943. 
14  pp. 

Public  Assistance 

Periodicals  and  Periodic  Releases 

^Advance  Release  of  Statistics  on 
Public  Assistance.  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Monthly.  Beginning 
December  1942.    Processed. 

"{Comparative  Administrative  Costs  of 
Public  Assistance  Operations  in 
Selected  Large  Cities.  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance.  Semiannually. 
Beginning  January  1940.  Proc- 
essed. 

Comparative  Statistics  of  General 
Assistance  Operations  of  Public 
Agencies  in  Selected  Large  Cities. 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance. 
Monthly.  Beginning  August  1942. 
Processed. 

■f Financial  Statistics  for  Public  Assist- 
ance. Bureau  of  Public  Assistance. 
Annually,  calendar  and  fiscal  years. 
Beginning  1939.    Processed. 

Public  Assistance.  Preprint,  monthly, 
of  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  including  statistics  for  the 
United  States  and  statistics  by 
State. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Public  Assistance. 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  An- 
nually, calendar  and  fiscal  years. 
Beginning  1940.    Processed. 


iSource  of  Funds  for  Public  Assist- 
ance (.Supplement).  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance.  Annually,  cal- 
endar and  fiscal  years.  Beginning 
1941.    Processed. 

Technical  Reports 

Administrative  Review  in  Public  As- 
sistance, Kathryn  D.  Goodwin.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance.  1943. 
12  pp.  (Reprinted  from  Social  Se- 
curity Bulletin,  Vol.  6,  No.  10  (Oc- 
tober 1943),  pp.  5-16.) 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children:  Some 
Problems  in  Admi^iistration  and 
Service.  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance.    1943.    27  pp.    Processed. 

Assistance  Payments  Under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  November  1942.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance.  March 
1944.     41  pp.    Processed. 

Assistance  Payments  Under  the  Social 
Secxirity  Act  at  the  End  of  1943. 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.-  April 
1944.     15  pp.     Processed. 

Basis  of  General  Assistance  Food 
Standards  and  Cost  Figures  in  17 
Cities.  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance.   May  1943.    4  pp.    P>rocessed. 

Impact  of  the  War  on  the  Integrity 
of  Dependent  Families,  Lucille  K. 
Corbett.  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance.   May  1943.    11  pp.    Processed. 

f  Interviews  on  Public  Assistance  Pro- 
grams in  Selected  States,  January- 
March  1943.  Bureau  of  Public  As- 
sistance. August  1943.  14  pp. 
Processed. 

■\Interviews  on  Public  Assistance  Pro- 
grams in  Selected  States,  April- 
June  1943.  Bureau  of  Public  As- 
sistance. November  1943.  13  pp. 
Processed. 

Money  Payments  to  Recipients  of  Old- 
age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Dependent 


Children,  and  Aid  to  the  Blind.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance.  1944. 
34  pp.    Pi'ocessed. 

Public  Assistance  as  a  Resource  in 
the  Mobilisation  and  Utilization  of 
Labor.  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance. April  1943.  4  pp.  Processed. 
(Reprinted  in  Social  Security  Bul- 
letin, Vol.  6,  No.  5  (May  1943; ,  pp. 
14-16.) 

tiJecerii  Changes  in  Interview  Activity 
of  Public  Assistance  Programs.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance.  August 
1943.    8  pp.    Processed. 

Sheltered  Care  arid  Home  Services 
for  Public  Assistance  Recipients; 
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Public  Assistance 
Peak  Recipient  Loads 

Table      Page 
Aid  to  dependent  children,  date  and  size  of 
peak  load,  1936-43,  and  percentage  decline 

to  December  1943,  by  State 33        49 

Old-age  assistance,  date  and  size  of  peak  load, 
1936-43,  and  percentage  decline  to  Decem- 
ber 1943,  by  State 34        49 

Aid  to  the  blind,  date  and  size  of  peak  load, 
1936-43,  and  percentage  decline  to  Decem- 
ber 1943,  by  State 35        50 

Recipients  and  Payments 

Applications  received  and  cases  closed  in 
States  with  approved  plans,  by  program, 
1943 37        51 

Percentage  change  in  number  of  recipients 
and  in  payments  to  recipients,  by  month 
and  program,  1943 36        50 

Number  of  recipients,  by  State,  month,  and 

program,   1943 140       150 

Assistance  payments,  by  State,  month,  and 

program,   1943 141       154 

Average  payment  per  recipient,  by  State  and 

program,  December  1943 39        55 
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Number  of  States  with  average  payment  in 
specified  interval  in  December  1942  and  De- 
cember 1943,  by  program 38        54 

Percentage  distribution  of  population  and 
payments  in  the  continental  United  States, 
by  State,  July-December  1943 40        56 

Eligibility  Requirements 

Age  requirements,  by  State  and  program,  De- 
cember 1943 41        57 

Residence  requirements,  by  State  and  pro- 
gram, December  1943 42        57 

Citizenship  requirements  for  old-age  assist- 
ance and  aid  to  the  blind,  by  State,  Decem- 
ber 1943 43         58 

Source  of  Funds 

Expenditures,  by  program  and  source  of  funds, 

1943 12         12 

Expenditures,  by  State  and  soui-ce  of  funds, 

1943 13         13 

Expenditures,  by  State,  program,  and  source  of 

funds,  1943 142      157 

Percentage  distribution  of  expenditures  by 
State  and  program,  for  each  source  of 
funds,  1943 143       158 


INDEX 


Page 

Account  numbers 5,  6,  77,  82-84 

Administrative  expenses,  Federal: 

Railroad  insurance  acts 74 

Social  Security  Act 10,  74 

Age  distribution: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Applicants  for  account  numbers 5,  6,  82-84 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 33,38-40,117-120 

Workers  covered  and  their  taxable  v?ages 7, 

89-97,  101-104 

Workers  and  their  v^age  credits 97, 105-110 

Widows 25 

Aged: 

Employment 24 

Social  security  status 24 

Sources  of  income 24,  25 

Agricultural  commodity  distribution 14,  47,  54,  71,  72 

Agricultural  income  and  old-age  assistance 72 

Applications: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  See  Account 
numbers  wider  Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance. 

Public  assistance 51,52 

Unemployment  compensation.    See  Claims  un- 
der Unemployment  compensation. 
Armed  forces: 

Increase  in 5,8 

Provisions  for.  See  Servicemen  and  Veterans' 
programs. 
Assistance.  See  Blind,  aid  to;  Civilian  war  assist- 
ance; Dependent  children,  aid  to;  Enemy 
aliens,  aid  to;  General  assistance;  Old-age 
assistance;  and  Public  assistance. 
Australia,  social  security 72 

B 

Beneficiaries.  See  under  specific  insurance  pro- 
gram and  Cases  or  Recipients  under  specific 
public  assistance  program. 
Benefits.  See  under  specific  insurance  program; 
Payments  and  earnings  under  Public  aid;  and 
Payments  under  specific  public  assistance  pro- 
gram. 
Blind,  aid  to: 

Applications 51,  52 

Case-load  changes 1,49,50,52,53 

Cases  closed 48,  51 

Eligibility  provisions 56-58 

Expenditures,  assistance  and  administration —        12, 

13, 157, 158 


Blind,  aid  to — Continued.  Page 

Federal  grants  to  States 12,74 

Financing 11-15,  157, 158 

Payments  to  recipients: 

Amount 3,  47,  48,  50,  80, 155 

Average 54,  55 

Maximum 55 

Recipients: 

Definition 150 

Number 24,  47-50,  52,   53,  152,  153 

Source  of  funds 12, 13, 157,  158 

State  and  local  expenditures 12,  13, 157, 158 

State  laws  and  plans,  amendments 54-58 

States  with  approved  plans 51,52,56,75 


Canada,  social  security 71 

Carriers  Taxing  Act 15,16,18,74 

Child  health  services 14,  26,  74,  75 

Child  welfare  services 14,74 

Children: 

Beneficiaries     under     old-age     and     survivors 

insurance  _., 33,  37-39, 114, 115 

Crippled,  services  for 14,74 

Dependent,   aid  to.     See  Dependent   children, 
aid  to. 
Chronology   of  social   security  developments  in 

1943 1 71-80 

Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 8,9,29,35,43 

Civil-service  retirement  programs: 

Beneficiaries 28,  30-32,  35,  37,  41-43 

Benefit  payments: 

Amount 3.  29,  32.  36,  37,  41 

Average 32,  35.  37,  41,  43 

Relation  to  all  social  insurance  and  related 

payments 28-30 

Contributions 15-18 

Coordination     with     old-age     and     survivors 

insurance ■ > 8 

Coverage 8,  9,  22,  27,  35 

Disability  benefits 41-43 

Eligibility  requirements 32 

Lump-sum    payments 29,  36,  37,  41 

Old-age  retirement  benefits 32,  35 

Pay  rolls  covered 8,9 

Provisions 28,  29 

Refunds 29-31 

Survivor  benefits 28,29,36,37,41 

Civil  Works  Program 46-48 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 3, 14,  46-48 

167 
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Page 

Civilian  war  assistance 14,53,72 

Civilian  war  benefits 14,  27,  28,  72 

Community  War  Services,  OflQce  of 72 

Compensation  of  employees  in  relation  to  all  in- 
come payments 2-4 

Contributions.  See  Carriers  Taxing  Act;  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act;  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act;  arid  Contributions  under 
specific  insurance  program. 

Cost  of  living 2,  4, 11,  24,  53,  54 

Coverage.    See  under  specific  insurance  program. 

Crippled  children,  services  for 14,  74 

Cuba,  social  insurance 77 

D 

Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  Office  of__        72 

Demobilization 74,  75 

Dependent  children,  aid  to : 

Applications 51 

Case-load  changes 48-51 

Cases  closed 48,51 

Eligibility  provisions 51,56-58 

Expenditures,  assistance  and  administration--       12, 

13, 157, 158 

Federal  grants  to  States 12,74 

Financing ' 12, 157, 158 

Payments  to  recipients: 

Amount 3,  47,  48,  50,  80, 154, 155 

Average 54,  55 

Maximum 55 

Recipients: 

Children 47,  48,  50, 151, 152 

Definition 156 

Families 24,  47-51, 151 

Source  of  funds 12, 157, 158 

State  and  local  expenditures 12, 157, 158 

State  laws  and  plans,  amendments 51,54-58 

States  with  approved  plans 51,56,71,75 

Dependents'  allowances,  servicemen's 1-4,  48,  76 

Dependents'  benefits: 

Civilian  war  benefits 27,28 

Social  insurance 31,32,36,37 

See  also  under  specific  program. 

Disability: 

Dependency  due  to 24 

Prevalence 23 

Unemployment  due  to 21,23 

Disability  insurance : 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 23,  24,  26,  28,  41-44 

Civilian  war  benefits 27,28 

Rhode  Island 22,  23,  42 

Scope 21-24,  27,  41-43 

See  also  under  specific  program. 


Ecuador,  social  insurance 

Education,  Federal  expenditures- 


74 
14 


Page 

Emergency  maternity  and  infant  care 4,  26,  71,  72 

Employment: 
Covered  under  social  insurance  and  related  pro- 
grams   1,  2,  4-8,  22,  44, 123 

See  also  Workers  in  covered  employment 
under  Unemployment  compensation;  and 
Workers  with  taxable  wages  and  Workers 
with  wage  credits  under  Old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance. 

Effect  of  war  on 1,5,11,44,48 

Volume 1,  5 

Employment  security: 

Expenditures 13, 14 

Federal  grants  for  administration 12,73,74,76 

Publications 160, 161 

See  also  Employment  service  and  Unemployment 
compensation. 
Employment  service: 

Applications  for  work 123,124 

Placements,  nonagricultural: 

Characteristics  of  workers 124,126,127 

Definition 127 

Industrial  distribution  of  workers 124-126 

Number 123-127 

Occupational  distribution  of  workers--  124, 126, 127 
See  also  Employment  security. 

Enemy  aliens,  aid  to 14,53 

Entrepreneurial  income,  net  rents,  and  royalties 

in  relation  to  all  income  payments 2-4 

Expenditures,  Federal 10-14,26,46,74 

Experience    rating.      See    under    Unemployment 
compensation. 


Families    receiving    aid    to    dependent    chil- 
dren   24,  47-51, 151 

Family  allowances,  servicemen's 1-4,48,76 

Family  composition  of  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance beneficiaries 33,  38,  39, 114 

Farm  Security  Administration  subsistence  pay- 
ments and  recipients 3, 14,  46-48 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 46-48 

Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 25 

Federal  grants  to  States.    See  Grants  to  States, 
Federal. 

Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act 15-18, 

74,  77,  78,  84,  96 
Federal   old-age   and   survivors   insurance   trust 

fund 18-20,  78 

Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act—-  15-17,  74,  77, 139, 140 

Federal  unemployment  trust  fund 11,18-21,75,78 

Federal    work    programs.     See  Work    programs, 
Federal. 

Financing  social  security  programs 9-21,  73-78 

See  also  under  specific  program. 

Fiscal  capacity.  State  variations 12,  55 

Food  stamp  plan,  suspension 47,  54,  71 

Foreign  social  security  systems 71,  72,  74,  77 
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Page 

General  assistance: 

Case-load  changes 1,47-51 

Cases 1,47-51,  153,  156 

Expenditures 12-14,  53,  55, 157, 158 

Payments  to  cases: 

Amount 47,  48,  50,  80,  156 

Average 54,  55 

Relation  to  income  payments  and  population.        56 

Source  of  funds 157, 158 

See  also  Public  assistance. 
General    community    services,    Federal    expendi- 
tures          14 

General  relief.     See  General  assistance. 
Grants  to  States,  Federal: 

Conservation  of  natural  resources 73 

Education 73 

Public  assistance 11, 12,  73,  74,  76 

Public  roads 73 

Social  Security  Act 74 

Social  security  and  related  services 73 

Unemployment   compensation   administration.        11, 

12,73,74,76 

H 

Health  and  welfare: 

Expenditures 13, 14,  78,  80 

Grants  to  States,  Federal 73 

Public  health  services 14,  26,  74,  76,  77 

Hospitalization  insurance,  Blue  Cross  plans 21,  26 

Hospitals,  public  expenditures 14,  26 

Housing,  Federal  expenditures 14 


L 

P8ge 

Labor  force,  composition 4,5,25 

Libraries,  Federal  expenditures 14 

Life  insurance,  private 21,22 

Local  government  retirement  programs.    See  State 
and  local  government  retirement  programs. 


M 


Maritime  employment: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insui-ance  coverage 72 

Reemployment   rights 72 

Unemployment  insurance  coverage 77 

Maternal  and  child  health  services 14, 

26,  71,  72,  74,  75 

Maternity  and  infant  care,  emergency 4,26,71,72 

Medical  care 25,26 

Mexico,  social  insurance 71 

Military  allowances 1-4,48,76 


N 


National  Resources  Planning  Board  recommenda- 
tions for  social  security  extension 71 

National  service  life  insurance 21.22,25 

National  Youth  Administration: 

Earnings  of  persons  employed 3,46-48,80 

Expenditures 14,  46.  47 

Persons  employed 47,48 

Termination 46 

Negro    beneficiaries     and    workers.      See    Race 
distribution. 


I 

Income  payments: 

Per  capita 4,9,12,56,73 

Total,  by  type 1-4,9,73 

Industrial  distribution: 

Employment  service  placements 124-126 

Unemployment  compensation : 

Benefits 140 

Contributions 144, 145 

Covered  employment 5,128,132,134 

Experience-rating  accounts 140 

Ratio  of  benefits  to  contributions 144. 145 

Wages  in  covered  emplojonent 128, 133, 135 

Weeks  compensated 140 

Institutional  population,  disabled 24 

Insurance,  old-age   and  survivors.     See  Old-age 

and  survivors  insurance. 
Insurance,   unemployment.     See  Unemployment 
compensation    and   Railroad  unemployment 
insurance  program. 

Insurance  Contributions  Act,  Federal 15-18, 

74,77,84,96 
Interstate  unemployment  benefits 137, 138 


o 

Occupational    distribution,    employment    service 

placements 124, 126, 127 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Accounts  established 81 

Administrative  expenses 10 

Applicants  for  account  numbers: 

Characteristics 5,  6,  82-84 

Number ^ 5,  6,  82-84 

Beneficiaries: 

Characteristics 33, 

34,  38-40, 114, 115, 117-120 

Children 33,  37-39, 114. 115 

Dependents 25 

Employment 33, 

34,  37,  39.  40.  120-122 

Family  composition 33.38,39,114 

Number 24,  30-32,  37, 115 

Parents 38,  39. 114, 115 

Primary 32-34, 114. 115 

Survivors 30,  31,  37 

Widows 25,  38, 114 

Wives 33,  34, 114 
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Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Continued.  Page 

Benefits,  lump-sum.    See  Lump-sum  payments, 

below. 
Benefits,  monthly: 

Amounts  awarded 32, 

33,  38, 114, 115, 117-121 

Amounts  certified 3, 

29,32,37,79,81,115,116,121 

Average  amount 4,32,34,37,40 

Average  amount  per  family 34,40,115 

Average  amount  per  worker 34, 115 

Characteristics  of  beneficiaries 33, 

34, 38-40, 117-120 

Child's 33, 

37,40,114-116,119,121,122 

Conditional-payment  status 33,  34,  39, 121, 122 

Current-payment  status 34,  39,  117-121 

Deferred-payment  status 121, 122 

Dependent's...  1,  34,  37-40, 101, 104, 115, 116, 118-122 

Entitlements 33,  34,  38,  39, 106,  111,  114-117,  120 

Family 34,  40,  115 

Frozen 121 

In   force 33,34,37,39,40,81,116-122 

Number  awarded 32,  33,  38, 114,  117-121 

Parent's 38-40,104,114,115,120-122 

Penalty  deductions 120,  121 

Primary 32-34,  39, 106,  111,  114-117,  120-122 

Reasons  for  withholding  payments 120-122 

Relation  to  all  social  insurance  and  related 

payments 3,28-30,32 

State  distribution 116 

Supplementary 32,  37,  115,  116 

Survivor 28-31,37-40, 116 

Suspensions 33,  34,  120-122 

Terminations 33,  34,  38,  39,  117,  120,  121 

Widow's 36,  38-40,  104,  114,  115,  118,  121f  122 

Widow's  current 36-40, 104, 114, 115, 118, 121, 122 

Wife's 33,  34,  39,  114-116, 118,  121,  122 

Withheld 34,39,40,  120-122 

Workers    on     whose    wages    benefits     were 

awarded 38, 106, 114, 115 

Workers  represented  in  claims 106, 114-116 

Benefits,  total 3,' 28,  74,  81 

Continuous  work-history  sample 96-101, 104-114 

Contributions 15-18,  74,  77,  78 

Coverage: 

Exclusions 22,  27,  84,  85 

Extension 72 

Pay  rolls 8,  9 

Wages.     See  Wage  credits  and  Wages,  taxable, 

below. 
Workers.    See  Workers  with  taxable  wages 
and  Workers  with  wage  credits,  below. 
Death    payments,    lump-sum.    See   Lump-sum 
payments,  below. 

Dependent's  benefits 1, 

34,  37-40,  101,  104,  115,  116, 118-122 

Effect  of  war  on 1,  2, 10, 11 

Eligibility 32,  106,  111,  115 

Employee  contributions 16 


Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Continued.  Page 

Employer  contributions 16, 17 

Employment  covered.  See  Workers  with  tax- 
able wages  and  Workers  with  wage  credits, 
below. 

Entitlements 33,  34,  38,  39,  106,  111,  114-117,  120 

Expenditures 14 

Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act.^ 15-18, 

74,  77,  78,  84,  96 

Financing 10,  11,  14-20,  74,  75,  77,  78 

Insured  workers.    See  under  Workers  with  wage 

credits,  below. 
Lump-sum  payments: 

Amount 29,  37,  81, 115,  116 

Provisions 121, 122 

Workers    on    whose    wages    payments    were 

awarded 37,  38, 114 

Workers  represented  in  claims 101, 

104, 106,  111,  114-117 

Old-age  retirement  provisions 28,  32,  33 

See  also  Primary  and  Wives  under  Benefici- 
aries, above;  and  Primary,  Supplementary, 
and  Wife's  under  Benefits,  monthly,  above. 

Pay  rolls  covered 8,  9 

Publications 159 

Regulations  issued 72 

Sample  basis  for  emplojmient  and  wage  data 84-92, 

96-100 

Survivor   provisions 25,28,36 

See  also  Lump-sum  pajmients,  above;  Chil- 
dren, Parents,  and  Widows  under  Benefici- 
aries, above;  and  Child's,  Parent's,  and  Wid- 
ow's under  Benefits,  monthly,  above. 

Trust  fund 18-20,78 

Wage  credits: 

Amount 99, 104 

Average  annual  amount 7 

Characteristics  of  workers...  7,  97, 105-110, 112, 113 

Definition 96 

Insurance  status,  distribution  of  workers 99, 

108,109,112 

Limitations  of  data 84-92,  97 

Median 1 99 

Years  with  wage  credits 112, 113 

Wages,  taxable: 

Amount 2,  4,  81,  84-87,  91-93,  95,  96 

Average 81,  94,  95 

Characteristics  of  workers..  7,86,87,91-97,102-104 

Definition 96 

Limitations  of  data 84-92 

Quarters  of  employment 92,93,95,96 

State  distribution 86,87,94,95,98,99 

Work-history  sample 7,  96-100, 104-114 

Workers  with  taxable  wages: 

Characteristics 7,  86-91,  93,  94,  97, 101-104 

Limitations  of  data 84-92 

New  workers 94 

Number 4,  5,  81,  85,  88-90,  92 

Quarters  of  employment 6,  85,  88-90,  94, 100 

Wage  interval,  distribution  by 88,97-99,102-104 
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Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Continued. 

Workers  with  wage  credits:  Page 

Characteristics 7,  97, 105-111, 113, 114 

Currently  insured 7, 

96,  97, 100,  104^109,  111,  112, 114 

Death-claim  rate,  insured  workers 104 

Deaths  of  insured  workers  represented  in  sur- 
vivor awards 104-106,115 

Fully  insured 7, 

96-98,  100.  101, 104-109.  Ill,  112, 114 

Insured 96-101, 104^109,  111,  112, 114,  115 

Limitations  of  data 84-92,97 

Number 7,  96, 104^114 

Patterns  of  employment 6,7,97-99,110-113 

Quarters  of  employment 6,  7,  98,  99, 114 

Uninsured 96-100, 105-109,  111,  112 

Wage-credit  interval,  distribution  by 108, 109 

Years  of  employment 97-99 

Years  with  wage  credits 110-113 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund —  18-20,  78 
Old-age  assistance: 

Applications 24,  51,  52 

Case-load  changes 1.26,48-52 

Cases  closed 48,51,52 

Eligibility   provisions 56-58 

Expenditures,  assistance  and  administration 12, 

13,53,157 

Federal  grants  to  States 12,74 

Financing 12, 157, 158 

Payments  to  recipients: 

Amount— 3,  47,  48,  50,  54,  80, 154 

Average 4,  54,  55 

Consideration  of  income   from   agricultural 

labor . 72 

Maximum 54,  55 

Recipients : 

Characteristics 24,  25 

Consideration   of  income  from   agricultural 

labor 72 

Definition 150, 156 

Number 47-52, 150 

Source  of   funds 12, 13, 157, 158 

State  and  local  expenditures 12, 157, 158 

State  laws  and  plans,  amendments 52,54-56,58 

States  with  approved  plans 51 

Old-age  retirement  insurance: 

Financing 15-20 

Payments 28 

Pay  rolls  covered 8,9 

Scope 32-36 

See  also  under  specific  insurance  program. 

P 

Pay-roll   taxes 14-17 

See  also  Contributions  under  specific  insurance 
programs. 
Pay  rolls  covered  by  social  insurance  and  related 

programs 8 

Pension  plans,  private 21 

Placements.    See  under  Employment  service. 


Public  aid   (public  assistance  and  Federal  work 

programs) :  Page 

Effect  of  war  on 46,56 

Expenditures 14, 15,  46 

Financing 13-15,  74 

Payments  and  earnings 46-48,80 

Recipients  and  persons  employed 47,  48 

Relief  payments  (direct  and  work  relief) 2,3 

Source  of  funds 14, 15 

See    also   Public    assistance;    Work    programs. 
Federal;  and  specific  prograin. 
Public  assistance: 

Applications 51,  52 

Case-load  changes 1,  48-53 

Cases  closed 48.  50-53 

Expenditures 12, 13, 157, 158 

Federal  grants  to  States 11,12,73,74,76 

Financing : 11-15,  74, 157, 158 

Medical  services 55 

Need,   determination  of 55,72 

Payments  to  recipients: 

Amount 2,  3,  47,  48,  54 

Relation  to  income  payments  and  population.        56 

Publications 161 

Recipients.    See  under  specific  program. 

Source  of  funds 12-15, 157. 158 

State  and  local  expenditures 12-15, 157, 158 

States  with  approved  plans 51,  75 

See  also  Blind,  aid  to;  Dependent  children,  aid 
to;  General  assistance;  and  Old-age  assist- 
ance. 
Public  employees  retirement  systems.    See  Civil- 
service  retirement  programs  and  State  and  local 
government  retirement  programs. 

Public  Health  Service  Act 76,77 

Public  health  services 14,  26,  74 

Public  roads.  Federal  expenditures 14 

Publications,  Social  Security  Board 159-161 

Purchasing  power 4,9,16 

R 

Race  distribution: 

Employment  service  placements 124,126,127 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Applicants  for  account  numbers 5,  6,  82-84 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 33,  34,  38-40, 117-120 

Workers  and  their  wage  credits 97, 

105,107,113,114 

Workers  covered  and  their  taxable  wages 36-97, 104 

Unemployment  compensation  claimants 44 

Railroad  retirement  account 18. 19.  78 

Railroad  Retirement  Act 10,29-31,35,41,44.74,84 

Railroad  retirement  program: 

Beneficiaries 30-32,  35,  37,  41,  43 

Benefit  payments: 

Amount 3,  29,  32,  37,  74,  79 

Average 32,  35,  37,  41,  43 

Relation  to  all  social  insurance  and  related 

payments 3,  28-30 

State  distribution 30 

Terminations 41 
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Railroad  retirement  program — Continued.  Page 

Contributions 15-17,  74 

Coverage : 

Pay  rolls 8,9 

Workers 7-9,  35,  44 

Disability   benefits 22,  23,  41-43 

Eligibility   provisions 22,  27,  32 

Expenditures 11, 14,74 

Financing 11, 14-19,  74,  78 

Lump-sum   payments 29,  36,  37,  41 

Old-age  retirement  benefits 32,35 

Railroad  retirement  account 18, 19,  78 

Survivor   benefits 28,41 

Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 10,29,44,74 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  program: 

Applications 45 

Beneficiaries 22,  30,  31,  45 

Benefits : 

Amount 3,  27-29,  74,  79,  145 

Average 28, 145 

State  distribution 31 

Claims 45, 145 

Contributions 15-17,  74 

Coverage : 

Pay  rolls 8,9 

Workers 7,  8,  44,  45 

Effect  of  war  employment 28 

Eligibility  provisions 45 

Expenditures 11, 14,  74 

Financing 11, 14-20,  74,  78 

Relation   to   all   social   insurance   and  related 

payments 3,  28-30 

Recreation,  Federal  expenditures 14 

Relief,  general.    See  General  assistance. 
Relief  payments.     See  Public  aid  and  Public  assist- 
ance. 
Retirement  insurance: 

Scope 32 

See  also  specific  insurance  program. 
Retirement    programs,     public     employees.     See 
Civil-service  retirement  programs  and  State 
and  local  government  retirement  programs. 


s 

Servicemen : 

Dependents'  allowance's 1-4,48,76 

National  service  life  insurance 21,22,25 

Unemployment  benefit  rights 1,  2 

Wives,  emergency  maternity  and  infant  care 4, 

26,71,72 
See  also  Veterans'  programs. 

Servicemen's  Dependents  Allowance  Act 76 

Sex  distribution: 

Employment  service  placements 124, 126, 127 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Applicants  for  account  numbers 5,6,82-84 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 33, 

34,  38-40, 114, 117,  119, 120 
Workers  and  their  wage  credits 97-99, 105-114 


Sex  distribution — Continued.  Page 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Continued. 

•    Workers  covered  and  their  taxable  wages 7, 

86-97, 102-104 
Workers  on  whose  wages  claims  were  awarded-     114, 

115 

Unemployment  compensation  claimants 44 

Social  insurance  and  related  programs: 

Beneficiaries 26,  32,  36,  37,  42 

Benefit  payments: 

Amount 3,  11,  28-32,  37,  42,  79 

Relation  to  all  income  payments 2,  4 

State  distribution 30,  31,  79 

Contributions: 

Employee 16 

Employer 16, 17 

Total 14-18 

Coverage: 

Pay  rolls 8 

Workers 8,  22,  27 

Dependents'  benefits 27,  28,  31,  32,  36,  37 

Disability  benefits 23,  24,  27,  28,  41,  42 

Effect  of  war  on  benefit  rights 1,  2,  17,  28 

Expenditures 13, 19 

Financing 14-21 

Lump-sum  payments 29,  30,  36,  37 

Old-age  retirement  benefits 32 

Receipts 14-18 

Relation  to  all  income  payments 1-3 

Survivor  benefits 25,  28,  36-41 

Unemployment  benefits 22,  23,  29-31,  79 

See  also  specific  program. 

Social  insurance  trust  funds 18-20 

Social  security  account  numbers 5,6,77,81-84 

Social  Security  Act.  See  Blind,  aid  to;  Child  wel- 
fare services;  Crippled  children,  services  for; 
Dependent  children,  aid  to;  Maternal  and 
child  health  services;  Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance;  Old-age  assistance;  Public  health 
services;  Unemployment  compensation;  and 
Vocational  rehabilitation. 
Social  security  and  related  programs: 

Expenditures 9-14 

Financing 9-21,  73-78 

See  also  specific  prograjn. 

Social  security  extension 71,  72,  74-77 

State  and  local  government  retirement  programs: 

Beneficiaries 32,  35-37,  41,  44 

Benefit  payments: 

Amount 3,  32,  37,  79 

Average 32,  36,  37,  41 

Relation  to  all  social  insurance  and  related 

payments 29 

Contributions 15, 16 

Coverage : 

Pay  rolls 8,9 

Workers 8,  22,  26,  27,  35,  36 

Disability  benefits 42-44 

Lump-sum  payments 36,37,41 

Old-age  retirement  benefits 32, 35, 36 

Refunds 29 

Survivor  benefits 28,36,37,41 
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State  distribution:  Pace 

Civilian  population 73 

Employment  service  data 124-127 

Federal  aid  to  States 73 

Income  payments 56,73 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  data 30, 

31,  82,  86,  87,  89,  90,  94,  95,  98-101, 116 

Public  aid 80 

Public  assistance  data 13.49-58,80,151-153 

Social  insurance  and  related  payments 30,79 

Social  insurance  taxes.  Federal 77 

Unemployment  compensation   data 5, 

17,  31,  44,  45,  129-133, 136-149 

Surplus  commodity  distribution,  suspension 47, 

54,  71,  72 

Surplus-food  stamp  plan 3,47,54,71 

Survivor  benefits: 

Civilian  war  benefits 27,28 

Scope 25,  36 

See  also  under  specific  insura7ice  program. 


Tax  collections: 

Federal 9, 10,  74,  77 

State 11 

Trust  funds,  social  insurance 11,18-21,74,75,78 

u 

Unemployment : 

Post-war,  effect  on  social  insurance  funds 20 

Volume 4,  5,  22,  23 

Unemployment  compensation : 

Appeals 59-70, 142, 144,  146-149 

Availability  for  work: 

Aliens 61 

Commuters 61,  62 

Defense  trainees 60,61 

Definition 59,  60 

Essential  occupations 62,63 

Evacuees 61 

Housewives 61 

Military  service 62 

Servicemen's  wives 62 

Availability  for  work  and  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits   59-63 

Base  period 131 

Beneficiaries: 

Number 4,  22,  23,  30,  31,  44,  45, 123, 141 

Number  exhausting  benefits 44, 139, 141, 142 

Benefit  determinations  reviewed  by  appeals  au- 
thorities  142, 146-149 

Benefit  year 131 

Benefits : 

Amount 3, 11,  29,  45,  79, 123, 131, 138-140 

Average 4, 45 

Date  first  payable 143 

Disqualifications 45,  59-70 

Duration 45, 131, 139, 141 

Effect  of  war  employment 28 

EligibiUty 9,  44,  45, 132, 137 

Exhaustions 22,  44,  45, 141, 142 

First  payments 136, 142 


Unemployment  compensation — Continued.  Page 

Benefits — Continued. 

Industrial   distribution 140 

Interstate 137, 138 

Part-total   unemployment 137 

Partial  unemployment 22,45, 137, 140 

Ratio  to  contributions 11, 141, 143-145 

Relation  to  all  social  insurance  and  related 

payments 3,  29,  30 

Size  of  payment 138 

Total  unemployment 136, 140 

Types 136,  137 

Wartime  impact  on  benefit  decisions 59-70 

Weeks  compensated 123,138,140 

Claimants,  characteristics  of 44 

Claims : 

Additional 131 

Allowed 131,  148 

Cases  reviewed  by  appeals  authorities 142, 

144, 146-149 

Continued 44,  123,  136,  137 

Disallowed 132,  148 

Initial 44,  131,  136 

Interstate 45,  137,  138 

Issues  involved  in  appeals  decisions 59-70 

New 44,  131,  132 

Contribution  rates 15,  18,  71,  139-141,  143 

Contributions : 

Employee 16,  140 

Employer 16,  17,  71,  140-142 

Federal  tax 15-17,  74,  77,139, 140, 143-145 

Industrial  distribution 144,  145 

State 15-17,  20,  71,  140,  141 

War-risk 17,  20,  71 

Coverage : 

Exclusions 44,  129-131 

Pay  rolls 8,  9,  17 

Wages.     See  Wages  in  covered  employment, 

below. 
Workers.     See  Workers  in  covered  employ- 
ment, below. 
Disqualification,  voluntary  leaving: 

Availability  statements 65,66 

Cause  of  separation 65 

Citizenship 67 

Labor-market  conditions 65 

Military  service 66,67 

Servicemen's  wives 66 

Disqualifications,  issues  involved 59-70 

Eligibility  provisions 9,  44,  132,  137 

Employee  contributions 16,  140 

Employer  contributions 16, 17,  71,  140-142 

Employment  and  wage  reports 128,  130,  131 

Employment  covered.    See  Workers  in  covered 
employment,  below. 

Exhaustion  of  benefit  rights 22,  44,  45,  141,  142 

Experience  rating 17,  71,  80,  140-142 

Federal  grants  for  administration 11, 12,  73.  74.  76 

Financing ■ 11,  12,  14-21,  74,  78,  139-141 

Interstate  benefits 137, 138 

Partial  unemployment 22,  45,  137,  140 

Pay  rolls  covered 8,9, 17 
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Unemployment  compensation — Continued.  Page 

Refusal  of  work  and  eligibility  for  benefits 60,  61 

Slze-of-firm  provisions 128-131 

State  funds  available  for  benefits 19,  143 

State  laws,  amendments 42,  71, 131 

Suitable  work: 

Conscientious  objections 70 

Definition 67 

Distance  problems 68 

Domestic  circumstances 69,  70 

Health  risks 68,69 

Prior   training 69 

Safety 68 

Wages 70 

War  controls 70 

Suitable  work  and  eligibility  for  benefits 67-70 

Tax  collections,  Federal 15-17,  74,  77, 143-145 

Trust  fund 11,  18-21,  75,  78 

Voluntary  leaving  and  eligibility  for  benefits —  64-67 
Wages  in  covered  employment: 

Amount 9,  123,  128,  129,  131,  133,  135 

Definition 128-130 

Industrial  distribution 128,  133,  135 

State  distribution 131, 133 

War-risk  contributions 17,  20,  71 

Weeks  compensated 123,  138,  140 

Workers  in  covered  employment: 

Average  monthly  number 128-130, 132 

Industrial  distribution 5, 128, 132,  134 

Insured  status 7 

Number 4,  5,  44,  123,  128-132,  134 

Slze-of-firm  provisions 128-131 

State  distribution 129 

See  also  Railroad  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram. 
Unemployment  Tax  Act,  Federal..  15-17,  74,  77,  139,  140 

Unemployment  trust  fund 11,  18-21,  75,  78 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration, establishment 76 

United  States  Employment  Service.     See  Employ- 
ment service  and  War  Manpower  Commission. 
Uruguay,  social  insurance 71 


Veterans'  programs: 

Amended   legislation 41,72 

Beneficiaries 23,  25,  28,  30-32,  36,  37,  40-43 

Benefit  payments: 

Amount 3,  28,  29,  32,  37,  40,  79 

Average 32,  36,  37,  40-42 

Relation  to  all  social  insurance  and  related 

payments 28-30,  32 

State  distribution 31 

Bonus 1,  2 

Disability  benefits 23,42,43,72 

Expenditures 11, 14 

Life  insurance 22,25 

Lump-sum  payments 29,36,37 

Old-age  benefits . 32,  36 

Scope 22,  27,  36,  41,  71,  72 

Survivor  benefits 25,28,36,37,40,41 

See  also  Servicemen. 
Vocational  rehabilitation 72 


W     - 
Wages  and  salaries:  Page 

Relation  to  all  Income  payments 2 

Total 1,  8 

Wages,  taxable.    See  under  Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  and  Wages  in  covered  empl03Tnent 
under  Unemployment  compensation. 
War  activities: 

Effect  on  employment 1,5,11,44,48 

Effect  on  social  insurance  rights 8, 

16,  17,  20,  44,  59-70 

Effect  on  social  security  programs 1, 

9, 16-18,  24,  44,  48-54,  140 

Expenditures,  Federal 9,11,14 

War  emergency  programs: 

Civilian  war  assistance 14.  53,  72 

Civilian  war  benefits 14,  27,  28,  72 

Enemy  aliens,  aid  to 14,53 

Health  and  medical  services 14 

Servicemen's   dependents'   allowances 1-4,48,76 

Servicemen's     wives,     maternity     and     infant 

care 4,  26,  71,  72,  75 

War  security  programs 72 

War  Manpower  Commission 48, 

60,  62,  63,  65,  69,  70,  123-127 

War-risk  contributions 17,20,71 

Widows : 

Age   distribution 25 

Economic   status 25 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits 25, 

36-40, 104,  114,  115, 118,  121, 122 
Women  workers.    See  Sex  distribution. 
Work  programs.  Federal: 
Earnings  of  persons  employed: 

Relation  to  all  income  payments 2,  3 

Total 2-4,  47,  48,  80 

Expenditures -,        11 

Persons   employed 47 

Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands 72 

Termination 1, 13,  22,  46,  72 

Work  Projects  Administration: 

Earnings  of  persons  employed 3,46-48,80 

Expenditures 14 

Persons  employed 46-48 

Termination -        46 

Workers  covered.  See  Coverage  and  Workers  with 
taxable  wages  under  Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance;  Workers  in  covered  emplojTnent 
under  Unemployment  compensation;  and 
Covered  under  social  insurance  programs  un- 
der Employment. 
Workmen's  compensation: 

Beneficiaries 23,  37,  42^ 

Benefits 1,  3,  29,  37,  41, 42 

Coverage 22,  27,  41,  42 

Disability   benefits 41,  42 

Effect  of  war  employment 1,  28, 2» 

Expenditures 14,  26 

Federal  provisions 41,42 

Lump-sum  payments 37,41 

Medical  services 42 

State  provisions 41,42 

Survivor  benefits 36,37,41,42 
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